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THIRTY-TWO  years  ago,  in  an  address  to  a  working-men's 
association,  President  Lincoln  spoke  of  the  true 
relation  of  labor  and  capital.  His  words  have  recently 
reappeared  in  a  form  garbled  almost  to  the  extent  of 
placing  Lincoln  in  the  ranks  of  the  socialistic  enemies  of 
capital  and  property  rights.  The  correct  text  of  what 
Lincoln  said  reads  as  follows: 

"It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  available  only  in  connec- 
tion with  capital;  that  no  one  labors  unless  somebody 
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else,  owning  capital,  someliow  by  the  use  of  it  induces 
him  to  labor.  Now,  there  is  no  such  l  elation  between 
labor  and  capital  as  assumed;  nor  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition 
of  a  hired  laborer.  Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent 
of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could 
never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Capital 


has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be,  a  relation  between  labor  and  capital 
producing  mutual  benefits.  The  error  is  in  assuming 
that  the  whole  labor  of  the  community  exists  within  that 
relation.  A  large  majority  neither  work  for  others  nor 
have  otliers  work  for  them.  A  considerable  number 
mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital,  that  is,  they 
labor  with  their,  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others 
to  labor  for  them;  but  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not  a 
distinct  class.  Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property 
is  desirable,  it  is  a  positive  good  in  tlie  world.  That 
some  should  be  rich  shows  that  other*  may  become  rich, 
and  hence  it  is  just  encouragement  to  enterprise. 

"  Let  not  him  that  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for 
liimself ;  thus  by -example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be 
safe  from  violence  when  built." 


IN  his  letter  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the .  presidf  iicy,,  iNFr.  B  yan  states  th;it,  Iir  unnual- 
ifiedly  indorses  each  plank  of  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Chicago  convention.  The  question  of  free,  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  is  not  discussed;  what  he  says  on 
finance  relates  to  bonds,  national-bank  notes  and  green- 
backs. 

The  letter  concludes  as  follows: 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  tarifi"  question  at  this 
time.  Whatever  may  be  the  individual  views  of  citizens 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  protection  and  tariff  reform, 
all  must  recognize  that  until  the  money  question  is 
fully  and  finally  settled,  the  American  people  will  not 
consent  to  the  consideration  of  any  other  important 
question.  Taxation  presents  a  problem  which  in  some 
form  is  continually  present,  and  a  postponement  of 
definite  action  upon  it  involves  no  sacrifice  of  personal 
opinion  or  political  principles ;  but  the  crisis  presented 
by  financial  conditions  cannot  be  postponed.  Tremen- 
dous results  will  follow  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  on  the  money  question,  and  delay  is  impossible. 
The  people,  of  this  nation,  sitting  as  a  high  court,  must 
render  judgment  in  the  cause  which  greed  is  prosecuting 
against  humanity.  The  decision  will  either  give  hope 
and  inspiration  to  those  who  toil,  or  '  shut  the  doors  of 
mercy. on  mankind.'  In  the  presence  of  this  over- 
shadowing issue,  differences  upon  minor  questions  must 
be  laid  aside  in  order  that  there  may  be  united  action 
among  those  who  are  determined  that  progress  toward 
an  universal  gold  standard  shall  be  stayed,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  coinage  of  the  Constitution  restored." 

»>  >  c  <« 

THE  national  convention  of  the  National  Democratic 
party  was  held  in  Indianapolis  the  first  week  in 
September.  Eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  delegates, 
representing  forty-one  states  and  three  territories,  were 
present.  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  was  nom- 
inated for  president,  and  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckuer  for 
vice-president. 

The  part  of  the  platform  adopted  giving  reasons  for 
the  action  of  the  sound-money  Democrats  reads  as 
follows : 

"This  convention  has  assembled  to  uphold  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  depend  the  honor  and  Avelfare  of  the 
American  people,  in  order  that  Democrats  throughout 
the  Union  may  unite  their  patriotic  efforts  to  avert 
disaster  from  their  country  and  ruin  from  their  party. 

"  The  declarations  of  the  Chicago  convention  attack 
individual  freedom,  the  right  of  private  contract,  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  and  the  authority  of  the 
president  to  enforce  federal  laws.  They  advocate  a 
reckless  attempt  to  increase  the  price  of  silver  by  legis- 
lation, to  the  debasement  of  our  monetary  standard,  and 
threaten  unlimited  issues  of  paper  money  by  the  govern- 


ment. They  abandon  for  Republican  allies  the  Dem- 
ocratic cause  of  tariff  reform,  to  court  the  favor  of 
protectionists  to  their  fiscal  heresy. 

"In  view  of  these  and  other  grave  departures  from 
Democratic  principles,  we  cannot  support  the  candidates 
of  that  onnventioUr'  nor  be  bound  by  its  acts.  The 
Democratic  party  lias  survived  many  defeats,  but  could 
not  survive  a  victory  won  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  and 
Ijolicy  proclaimed  in  its  name  at  Chicago." 


The  platform  reaffirms  the  doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue 
only;  denounces  protection  and  free  coinage  of  silver; 
demands  modern  and  liberal  policies  toward  American 
shipping;  commends  the  administration;  upholds  civil- 
service  reform ;  favors  liberal  pensions ;  favors  arbitration 
in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes;  and  con- 
demns all  efforts  to  degrade  the  Supreme  Court. 


On  the  silver  question  the  platform  reads: 
"  The  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  that  by  rea- 
son of  their  natural  qualities  gold  is  the  necessary 
money  of  the  large  affairs  of  commerce  and  business, 
while  silver  is  conveniently  adapted  to  minor  transac- 
tions, and  the  most  beneficial  use  of  both  together  can 
be  insured  by  the  adoptiou'of  the  former  as  a  standard 
of  monetary  measure,  and  the  maintenance  of  silver  at 
a  parity  with  gold  by  its  limited  coinage  under  suitable 
safeguards  of  law.  Thus  the  largest  possible  enjoyment 
of  both  metals  is  gained,  with  a  value  universally  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  world,  which  constitutes  the  only 
practical  bimetallic  currency,  assuring  the  most  stable 
standard,  and  especially  the  best  and  safest  money  for 
all  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  labor  or  the  produce  of 
husbandry.  They  cannot  suffer  when  paid  in  the  best 
money  known  to  man,  but  are  the  peculiar  and  most 
defenseless  victims  of  a  debased  and  fluctuating  cur- 
rency, which  offers  continual  profits  to  the  money- 
changer at  their  cost. 

"  Realizing  these  truths,  demonstrated  by  long  and 
public  inconvenience  and  loss,  the  Democratic  party,  in 
the  interest  of  the  masses  and  of  equal  justice  to  all,  prac- 
tically established,  by  the  legislation  of  1S34  and  1853,  the 
gold  standard  of  monetary  measurement,  and  likewise 
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entirely  divorced  the  government  from  banking  and 
currency  issues.  To  this  long-established  Democratic 
policy  we  adhere,  and  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  gold  standard,  and  of  the  parity  therewith  of  every 
dollar  issued  by  the  government;  and  are  firmly  opposed 
to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  to  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  silver  bullion." 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

I  ain  fully  convinced  that 
tlie  potato  crop  this  year 
will  1)6  rather  small,  and 
that  prices  must  move  np  ratlier  than 
down.  In  fact,  it  would  not  surprise  me  to 
see  quite  a  scarcity  in  potatoes  the  coming 
winter,  and  consequently  high  prices. 
Growers  need  not  be  in  a  great  hurry  to 
sell  their  surplus.  The  country  will  have 
use  for  every  bushel  of  potatoes  raised  in 
the  United  States  this  year.  My  calls  for 
reports  of  the  condition  of  apple  and  other 
fruit  crops  have  been  generously  responded 
tof,  and  I  heartily  thank  all  who  have 
faV'oired  me  by  writing  to  me.  Now  I  ask 
potato-growers  all  over  the  country  for  the 
same  favor.  I  wish  to  know  what  kind  of 
a  crop  we  are  going  to  have  this  year  in  this 
country.  .Just  briefly  mention  acreage 
( wliether  increased  or  decreased),  yield  and 
general  condition  of  the  vines.  Many  such 
reports  are  welcome,  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated. Address  them  to  T.  Greiner, 
La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


The  Potato 

Outlook. 


Doctoring 

Farm  Animals. 


Superstitious  notions 
about  ailments  of 


farm  animals  and 
ways  of  curing  them  seem  to  bo  prevailing 
everywhere.  We  hear  of  "hollow-horn" 
and  "  wolf-in-the-tail "  of  cattle,  and  of  all 
manner  of  nonsensical  ways  of  treating 
these  '"diseases."  One  of  my  hoi-sos  had 
some  trouble  with  its  digestive  apparatus, 
and  its  Vjlood  seemed  to  be  out  of  order.  It 
was  constantly  trying  to  rub  its  tail  and 
mane.  I  drove  it  a  good  deal  before  tlie 
carriage  this  summer,  and  aliout  every  day 
soineliody  stopped  me  to  say  that  the  horse 
had  the  "  lanipas,"  and  that  I  should  cut 
it  yj  the  mouth,  or  feed  it  a  few  ears  of  corn 
twice  a  day,  etc.  Then  T  consulted  Win. 
n.  Clarke's  "  People's  Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Swine  Doctor,"  and  found  in  It  the 
following  paragraph: 


"Lampas  is  congestion,  fever,  and  swell- 
ing of  the  gums  and  bars  of  the  mouth.  It 


is  peculiar  to  the  young,  but  occurs  some- 
times in  the  aged,  also.  The  eruption  of 
the  teetli,  especially  the  tushes,  is  probably 
the  chief  cause  in  the  case  of  the  young, 
and  their  continuous  growth  throughout 
life  the  chief  cause  in  that  of  the  old.  Direct 
irritation,  bits,  the  action  of  certain  foods, 
aud  gastric  disorder  are  also  causes.  The 
remedy  is  lancing  the  gums  aud  bars.  Let 
the  blood  out.  Burning  is  not  only  useless, 
but  barbarous.  Give  soft  or  green  food, 
and  an  astringent  wash  if  necessary." 
Xow,  people  had  opened  the  animal's 
mouth,  and  called  my  attention  to  the 
gums  being  almost  higher  than  the  teeth, 
etc.,  and  yet  I  could  see  nothing  wrong 
locally.  There  was  no  inflammation,  no 
swelling,  and  no  trouble  with  the  teeth 
that  I  could  see.  Neither  could  I  believe 
that  a  mere  swelling  of  the  gums  could  i 
produce  itching  along  the  mane  and  the  , 
tail.  So  in  order  to  get  more  light  on  the 
subject  I  wrote  to  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead,  our  \ 
prominent  veterinary  surgeon,  and  re-  ' 
eeived  from  him  the  following  reply, 
which  I  give  for  the  information  of  other 
readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside: 


"Feed  the  animal  upon  easily  digested 
food,  and  of  a  kind  requiring  but  little 
mastication.  Until  within  a  few  years  this 
so-called  disease  was  the  great  bugbear  of 
the  stable.  If  a  colt  was  unthi'ifty,  his 
mouth  was  examined,  and  if  the  gums 
were  below  the  front  upper  teeth,  the  colt 
was  straightway  taken  to  the  nearest  black- 
smith-shop, where  the  smith  usually  kept 
on  hand  an  iron  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
said  ii-on  was  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat,  and 
the  gums  or  bars  of  the  motith  were  seared 
with  it,  and  sometimes  seriously  burned, 
or  burned  so  deeply  that  an  ugly  sore  was 
produced  that  took  a  long  time  to  heal; 
and  not  infrequently  the  teeth  were  injured 
in  the  operation.  Again,  whenever  an  old 
horse  rubbed  his  tail  or  mane,  it  was 
thought  that  he  had  lampas,  and  the  gums 
or  bars  of  the  mouth  were  Hred,  the  horse 
given  a  dose  of  physic  aud  a  few  bran 
mashes,  and  a  cure  was  thought  to  have 
been  accomplished  that  could  not  have 
been  done  had  the  lampas  not  been  burned. 
Again,  some  farmers  thought  that  a  few 
ears  of  old,  hard  corn  was  the  proper  thing 
to  feed  for  a  time,  as  in  gnawing  off  the 
corn  from  the  cob  the  lampas  would  be 
reduced  by  mechanical  means. 


"  Now,  later  developments  have  proven 
all  this  to  have  been  sheer  nonsense.  If 
any  person  who  still  believes  in  the  lampas 
theory  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  a 
few  colts'  and  horses'  mouths,  he  will  And 
(except  it  be  an  extremely  old  horse  whose 
gums  have  perished  away)  that  in  all 
horses'  mouths,  as  a  rule,  the  gums  will  be 
on  a  level  or  even  a  little  below  the  front 
upper  teeth.  That  is  perfectly  natural. 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  colts  frequently  suffer 
by  reason  of  inflamed  gums  of  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth  when  they  are  shedding 
or  cutting  new  teeth ;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  mature  hoj-ses  frequently  suffer  from 
irregular  growing  teeth,  ulcerated  gums, 
decayed  teeth  and  toothache.  Also,  when 
the  colt  is  shedding  his  front  teeth  the 
gums  may  be  inflamed  aud  cause  pain. 
But  this  is  not  a  disease;  it  is  simply  an 
effect  of  teething,  which  is  natural.  We 
must  look  for  more  than  this  in  order  to 
find  a  cause  for  the  animal's  unthriftiuess. 


"  Whenever  the  colt  fails  to  eat  a  class  of 
food  that  ordinarily  would  be  palatable,  it 
is  well  to  examine  the  mouth — not  alone 
the  front  teeth,  but  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth — and  see  if  the  teeth  are  not  cutting 
the  cheeks,  or  the  gums  are  not  inflamed  by 
reason  of  the  teeth  trying  to  force  their  way 
through.  If  so,  a  little  cutting  with  a  sharp 
knife  may  furnish  relief.  There  may  also 
be  teeth  that  are  coming  in  crooked  or  with 
sharp  points  that  turn  outward  and  injure 
the  cheeks,  or  in  and  wound  the  tongue; 
and  the  middle-aged  horse  or  old  one  may 
have  teeth  that  are  wearing  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  sliarp-cutting  edges. 
Then  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  have  a 
competent  man  with  a  proper  file  trim 
them  oil'  as  needed,  and  let  the  bai-s  of  the 
moutli  alone,  even  if  they  do  come  below 
the  teeth.  It  does  no  harm  whatever.  The 
old  theory  of  lampas,  like  many  other 
things,  has  in  later  days  been  proven  to 
exist  mostly  in  nian'.s  imagination. 
Barring  the  existence  of  ill-shaped  teeth, 
or  the  other  things  nientioneil,  the  trouble 
could  generally  be  traced  to  the  feeding  of 


an  unbalanced  ration  or  improper  manage- 
ment of  the  animal." 


The:englisli  ^  '^^'^^  V^inea  to  see  so 
good  a  paper  as  the  Youth's 
wparrow.  Companion  join  in  the 
warfare  against  this  little  fellow.  But  I 
will  quote  one  interesting  story  it  tells  as 
coming  from  a  prominent  American  orni- 
thologist, as  follows : 

"Last  summer,"  says  this  observer,  "I 
noticed,  well  up  in  a  pear-tree  of  my 
suburban  garden,  a  pair  of  '  least  fly- 
catchers'—  true  native  insect-destroyers, 
hardly  as  large  as  undersized  canaries — 
defending  their  pretty,  compact  nest 
against  a  dozen  English  sparrows.  The 
sparrows,  in  concert,  moved  about  the  nest 
in  a  gradually  narrowing  circle,  keeping  up 
a  sort  of  death  dance  like  the  capei's  of 
cannibals  about  a  stake-bound  victim. 

"The  plucky  little  nest  proprietors  flung 
themselves  furiously  upon  the  evil  army, 
occasionally  knocking  a  sparrow  fairly 
over;  but  the  circle  slowly  narrowed,  and 
at  last  both  flycatchers  fell  rather  than 
flew,  completely  beaten  out,  to  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  tree.  There,  with  outspread 
wings,  they  lay  panting.  The  sparrows 
now  closed  in  upon  the  nest  and  began  to 
pick  it  to  pieces,  tossing  mouthfuls  of  it, 
in  mere  malice  as  it  seemed,  to  right  and 
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left.  Soon  an  evil-looking  sparrow  sprang 
to  its  rim  and  peered  down  in  the  notorious 
manner  of  the  feathered  egg-thief.  But  at 
that  instant  one  of  the  flycatchers,  restored, 
flashed  into  sight  and  drove  the  intruder 
helter-skelter.  Then  the  mate  came,  and 
the  noble  little  pair,  darting  desperately 
upon  the  robber  gang,  triumphantly  routed 
it!  Those  sparrows  never  came  back.  The 
flycatchers  raised  their  brood  in  '  peace 
with  honor.' " 

^ 

We  have  had  the  English  sparrow  on  and 
near  the  place  in  large  numbers  for  years, 
and  yet  have  never  noticed  any  great 
injury  done  by  them.  We  also  have  robins, 
bluebirds,  cedar-birds,  cat-birds,  Baltimore 
oriole,  and  many  other  birds,  seemingly  in 
in  old-time  numbers,  and  have  never 
noticed  a  desire  on  the  jaart  of  the  sparrows 
to  fight  them  or  drive  them  away.  The 
sparrow  likes  to  dwell  with  man.  It  is 
emphatically  a  town  and  city  bird,  and 
while  adding  life  and  poetry  to  the  sur- 
roundings by  its  presence  and  its  chirp,  I 
confess  it  makes  itself  a  great  nuisance  in 
such  localities  by  its  nesting  habits.  It 
builds  its  great,  bulky  nests  under  the 
roofs,  in  eaves-troughs  (see  illustration),  or 
in  any  place  it  can  get  a  foothold  under 
shelter.  There  we  meet  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  destroying  the  nests  and  driving 
the  bird  away.  But  aside  from  this  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  teaching  our  young 
people  to  shoot  and  trap  the  bird,  or  hunt 
up  and  destroy  the  nests;  and  I  do  not  like 
the  state  law  which  forbids  harboring  or 
feeding  the  bird.  The  English  sparrow  is 
not  wholly  as  bad  as  it  is  painted. 

T.  Greineu. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

"Which  would  be  best,  to  have  fruit-trees 
delivered  in  the  fall  or  spring?  "  queries  a 
young  farmer  who  intends  setting  out  an 
orchard.  I  should  say  this  fall,  by  all 
means.  I  have  purohased  trees,  vines  and 
plants  of  nurserymen  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  for  about  twelve  j'ears  had  them 
delivered  in  the  spring.  Then,  by  way  of 
experiment,  I  ordered  a  lot  delivered  in  the 
fall,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  me.  Since 
that  time  all  my  trees  and  vines  have  been 
delivered  in  the  fall,  unless  a  change  of 
plans  during  the  winter  called  for  more 
trees. 


Two  yeai-s  ago  I  had  a  lot  of  plum-trei  s 
delivered  in  the  fall,  and  during  the  wintei- 
decided  to  set  out  about  sixty  niore  apple- 
trees.  The  order  was  sent  iu  about  tlie 
first  of  February,  with  a  request  for  an 
early  delivery.  The  spring  opene'i  early, 
and  the  plum-trees  were  planted  as  soon 
as  the  soil  would  work  well.  About  a 
month  later  the  apple-trees  arrived  in  good 
condition,  and  were  planted  at  once.  Last 
summer  was  the  driest  on  record,  yet  with 
ordinary  cultivation  the  plum-trees  made 
a  very  fine  growth,  while  the  apple-trees 
barely  kept  alive,  though  they  received 
the  best  of  care.  It  is  the  best  plan  by  far 
to  have  your  trees  on  hand  ready  for  the 
opening  of  spring,  aud  just  as  soon  as  the 
soil  will  work  nicely  set  them  out.  Then 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  cultivation 
they  will  obtain  a  firm  root-hold  on  the 
soil  before  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  summer 
comes  on,  and  make  a  very  satisfactory 
growth. 


A  young  friend  of  mine  writes  me  that 
he  will  order  no  more  trees  in  the  fall,  be- 
cause sixty  per  cent  of  lho.se  he  ordered 
last  fall  were  so  badly  injured  by  frost 
during  the  winter  that  they  were  worth- 
less. He  says  he  dug  a  trench  a  foot  deep, 
stood  the  trees  up  in  it,  and  "covered  the 
roots  entirely  over  with  earth ! "  Does 
any  one  wonder  that  they  were  injured  by 
frost?  When  I  heel  trees  in  for  the  winter 
I  bury  them.  The  roots  are  covered  with 
not  less  than  fourteen  inches  of  soil,  and 
the  bodies,  together  with  the  shortened-in 
branches,  with  not  less  than  three  inches, 
and  they  invariably  come  out  sound  to  the 
tips.  Make  your  trench  where  the  water 
does  not  stand,  and  don't  be  afraid  to  pile 
on  soil.  They  will  come  out  all  right. 
Grape-vines  may  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain.  Plant  them  as  you  would 
in  the  spring,  then  make  a  small  mound  of 
earth  over  them.  Rake  this  away  in  the 
spring,  when  the  maples  begin  to  leaf,  and 
every  vine  will  grow. 


"  If  I  were  to  farm  as  some  men  do,  I 
should  get  tired  and  seek  a  cave  in  some 
vast  wilderness!  Why  will  men  put  off 
their  work  until  tlie  last  minute?  Why 
don't  they  cut  down  the  weeds  before  the- 
seed  is  ripe?  Why  don't  they  trim  tlieir 
hedges  before  it  becomes  a  horse-killing 
job?  Why  don't  they  get  their  implements 
under  shelter  before  the  hot  sun  aud  rains 
warp  and  twist  the  wood  out  of  shape  and 
cover  the  iron  and  steel  with  a  thick  coating 
of  rust?  Why  don't  they  cut  their  corn 
before  the  stalks  become  as  wood  and  unfit 
for  feed?  Why  don't  they  do  things  in  the 
nick  of  time,  instead  of  putting  them  oft" 
until  the  last  minute,  and  then  blaming 
the  government  because  they  are  poor?  " 

So  spoke  a  farmer  who  has  accumulated 
sufficient  to  make  himself  independent. 
Some  farmers  have  a  "  strong  weakness  " 
for  being  a  little  behindhand  with  all  of 
their  work,  and  I  never  yet  saw  one 
such  that  was  successful.  If  you  have  so 
much  work  on  hand  that  you  can't  keep 
up  with  it,  hire  more  help,  or  don't  under- 
take more  than  you  can  accomplish  on 
time,  and  without  being  forever  rushed  to 
death. 


"What  shall  I  do  with  niy  oats?"  asks  a 
perplexed  farmer  who  has  about  tliree 
hundred  bushels  of  third-rate  oats,  for 
which  the  grain  dealers  ofJer  only  eight 
cents  a  bushel.  Feed  them.  Don't  sell  a 
bushel  for  less  than  twenty  cents.  If  they 
are  dusty,  wet  them,  add  a  little  bran,  and 
feed  them  to  your  horses,  cows  aud  calves. 
Feed  your  oats  and  sell  corn. 


A  few  days  ago  a  farmer  said  :  "  I  am 
trying  to  clear  my  land  of  foxtail-grass, 
for  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  meanest  pests 
wo  have  to  contend  with.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  it  on  my  meadow,  so  I  ran 
the  mower  over  it  last  week  and  cut  it 
down.  But  what  puzzles  me  is  that  I  failed 
to  find  any  seed  in  the  heads.  Do  you 
think  they  had  been  destroyed,  or  are  the 
plants  barren  this  year?" 

If  he  had  looked  on  the  ground  about 
the  plants,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
seed  had  ripened  and  fallen  off.  He  cut 
too  late.  Fo.xtail  must  bo  cut  early — before 
the  heads  appear — if  seeding  is  to  be  pre- 
vented. Then  I  have  seen  it  ripen  a  fair 
crop  of  seed  within  two  inches  of  the 
ground.  The  plow,  cultivator  and  hoe  are 
the  best  weapons  with  which  to  fight  it. 

Fred  Grundy. 
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SPRING  BULBS. 

FALL  is  the  tinie  for  planting  what  are 
called  spring  bulbs,  their  period  of 
rest  being  the  summer  months; 
and  as  the  cool  days  of  fall  arrive, 
they  are  ready  to  push  out  new  roots,  and 
continue  the  operation  all  the  winter,  ready 
to  burst  into  flower  almost  before  winter 
leaves  us. 

First  comes  the  modest  little  snowdrop 
with  its  pearly-white  bells,  then  the  cro- 
cus, followed  soon  after  by  narcissus,  then 
the  tulips  and  hyacinths.  This  class  of 
plants  are  favorites  in  the  flower  garden, 
the  window,  and  among  Horists  for  cut 
flowers. 

In  the  garden,  planting  may  be  per- 
formed any  time  after  the  summer  flowers 
are  cut  down  by  frost,  so  that  the  same 
beds  or  borders  may  be  used,  which  are  out 
of  flower  and  give  way  for  the  regular 
occupants  of  summer.  In  old-fashioned 
gardens  or  mixed  flower-beds  the  bulbs 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  the  time;  in 
such  beds  as  are  filled  in  summer  with 
bedding  plants,  these  spring  bulbs  are 
taken  up,  dried,  and  placed  away  till  plant- 
ing-tinie  again. 

One  of  the  prettiest  ways  of  growing 
these  beautiful  spring  flowers  is  to  plant 
the  bulbs,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  as 
scillas,  crocus,  snowdrops  and  the  daf- 
fodils, in  the  grass  under  and  around  trees 
and  shrubs,  where  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves  for  years.  Mowing  after  the 
flowering  is  over  does  not  destroy  them. 


RojiAN  Hyacinths 

Out  at  the  old  homestead  of  old  Doctor 
Kennicott  at  the  grove  in  this  county,  there 
are  hosts  of  dafi'odils,  almost  wild,  planted 
there  by  that  early  horticulturist  forty 
years  ago. 

This  kind  of  planting  should  be  as  in- 
formal as  possible,  representing  what  one 
would  expect  to  see  if  growing  in  a  state 
of  nature.  In  the  flower-beds  only  should 
they  be  in  prim  rows,  and  may  be  massed 
in  colors,  either  in  circles  or  otherwise,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  planter.  The  smaller 
bulbs  should  be  planted  three  to  four 
inches  deep,  the  larger  four  to  six  inches. 
It  is  advisable  the  planting  should  be 
done  as  early  as  October,  so  they  may  get 
good  root  action,  although  we  have  planted 
even  as  late  as  December,  in  open  winters, 
and  still  good  results  followed. 

Hyacinths  are  both  single  and  double, 
blue,  red  or  rose,  and  yellow  in  colors.  As 
a  rule,  the  early  single  varieties  are  best  for 
growing  in  water.  To  grow  the  hyacinth 
in  glasses  in  water,  fill  the  glass  with  rain- 
water, so  the  bulbs  barely  touch,  and  place 
in  a  dark  closet  or  other  place  until  they 
have  well  rooted.  It  is  also  beneficial  to 
draw  up  the  growth  of  the  top  by  a  cone 
of  paper  placed  well  over  each  bulb,  before 
exposing  to  the  light.  Any  of  the  bulbs 
in  forming  are  benefited  by  this  drawing 
up  of  growth  in  partial  darkness,  as  the 
tendency  is  to  increase  their  height  and 
beauty  of  the  flower.  For  outdoor  plant- 
ing, choose  the  mixed  hyacinths,  as  being 
not  more  than  half  the  price  of  named 
sorts.  The  Roman  hyacinths  furnish  sev- 
eral stems  of  flowers  to  each  bulb,  and  may 
be  set  three  to  five  in  a  pot.  The  grape- 
hyacinth  is  a  beautiful  little  dwarf  spring- 
flowering  bulb,  perfectly  hardy,  with  blue, 
white  and  pink  in  the  colors. 

Tulips  are  of  distinct  classes,  some  early 
and  others  late.  Among  the  single  earlies 
for  outdoor  effect  are  Cottage  Maid,  rose 
and  white;  Crimson  King;  Duchess  of 


Parma,  bronzy  red ;  Due 'd  Orange,  orange 
and  yellow;  the  Van  Thols,  many  colors; 
Keiser's  Kroon,  deep  red,  edged  yellow ; 
Pottebacker,  both  scai-let  and  whites,  and 
Yellow  Prince  are  excellent  varieties. 
The  Parrot  tulips  are  distinct  and  showj-. 
Of  the  doubles.  Crown  of  Gold,  La  Candeur, 
Rex  Rubrorum  and  Yellow  Rose  are  good. 

The  narcissus  family  includes  the  old  daf- 
fodils, jonquils,  the  Chinese  sacred  lily 
(excellent  for  water),  the  paper-white,  poet's 
narcissus,  etc.,  all  excellent  for  forcing  or 
the  flower  garden.  The  Crown  Imperials 
are  imposing  plants,  gro^\ing  several  feet 
high  almost  before  frosts  are  gone. 

Crocuses  are  dwarf  growers,  suitable  for 
edgings  to  flower-beds,  for  planting  in  the 
grass  as  indicated,  but  not  very  good  pot- 
flowers,  being  too  short-lived  in  the  time 
of  flowering.  The  scillas,  or  sqliills,  are 
lovely  little  spring  beauties,  the  Siberian 
of  the  most  charming  ultramarine  blue  of 
any  flower  grown,  good  for  the  mixed 
flower-bed  or  for  planting  in  the  grass. 

Edgar  Saxdees. 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  Disk-haeeow. — The  cutting-har- 
rows have  reduced  the  cost  of  preparing  land 
for  seeding  very  materially.  They  save 
the  use  of  the  breaking-plow  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  leave  a  finer  and  firmer 
seed-bed  than  is  often  possible  after  the 
ground  has  been  broken  in  the  old  way. 
Soils  ditter  so  in  texture  that  no  general 
rules  may  be  laid  down,  but  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  harrows  are 
far  better  adapted  for  use  in  naturally 
loose  than  tight  soils,  though  they  are 
being  used  in  clays,  oftentimes,  to  escape 
the  clods  that  would  result  from  breaking 
the  land.  In  the  clays  and  clay  loams  they 
make  a  fine  surface,  giving  the  ground  a 
very  superficial  preparation,  and  the  soil 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  is  left  in 
bad  condition  for  good  crop  results.  We 
may  confound  a  firm  seed-bed  with  a  hard 
one.  While  we  do  not  want  one  that  is 
very  loose,  it  should  be  sufficiently  so  to 
permit  air  to  enter  freely  and  surplus  water 
to  escape.  If  a  soil  is  hard-packed,  it  needs 
breaking  and  then  thorough  crushing; 
pulverization  of  the  surface  of  an  un- 
plowed  field  bj'  a  disk-harrow  is  insuffic- 
ient. 

«  »  * 

Air  is  Needed. — A  soil  must  have  air, 
and  no  implement  causes  such  perfect  ex- 
posure of  a  hard,  tight  soil  to  the  air  as  a 
turning-plow.  A  potato  or  corn  stubble  on 
clay  soil  may  be  quickly  prepared  for  seed- 
ing, so  far  as  surface  appearances  go,  by 
use  of  a  disk  or  cutaway  harrow,  and  it  may 
be  as  well  prepared  as  ground  that  is  bro- 
ken and  left  unpulverized;  but  the  safest 
seeding  is  in  early-plowed  clay  soils  that 
have  been  fined  and  solidified  by  use  of 
roller  and  harrow.  Sandy  soils  and  black 
loams  have  a  constant  air  bath,  owing  to 
the  looseness  of  their  texture,  but  clays 
become  so  solidified  by  summer  rains  and 
tramping  of  teams  that  air  cannot  enter 
freely.  The  roots  of  growing  wheat-plants 
do  not  penetrate  them  freely  and  easily, 
and  surplus  water  does  not  escape  as  it 
should.  Living  as  I  do  where  these  har- 
rows have  been  the  chief  dependence  in 
preparing  land  for  wheat,  I  am  sure  that 
yields  have  been  lessened  in  many  cases  by 
the  compactness  of  the  seed-bed  below  the 
surface.  Plants  were  stunted  and  frozen 
out  when  pulverization  of  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches  would  have  saved  them. 
These  harrows  are  all  right  in  their  jjlace, 
but  their  place  is  in  ordinarily  loose  soils, 
and  not  in  compact  clays,  where  so  many 
are  inclined  to  use  them  to  escape  clods. 


Faults  of  Some  Harrows.— There  are 
numerous  styles  of  cutting-harrows,  and 
each  one  may  have  its  advocates.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  propose  to  recommend  any 
particular  "make,"  but  some  are  con- 
structed on  a  faulty  principle.  As  we 
know,  all  draw  hard.  This  is  the  necessarj- 
result  of  lifting  a  large  amount  of  firm 
ground  all  the  time  the  team  is  moving. 
But  some  harrows  are  much  more  wearing 
on  a  team  than  others.  Many  manufac- 
turers have  made  the  mistake  of  attaching 
the  gang-rods  to  the  ])ole,  thus  causing  a 
downward  pull  on  the  pole.  They  under- 
take to  counteract  this  effect  by  placing 
the  doubletrees  under  the  pole,  and  claim 
that  in  this  way  the  weight  is  kept  ofT  the 
top  of  the  horses'  necks.  It  may  be  in 
some  cases,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  harrow 
constructed  in  this  way  that  did  not  let 
the  weight  come  on  the  horses'  necks  when 
turning  at  a  corner,  and  this  sinks  the  col- 


lars, lets  the  draft  come  on  the  point  of 
the  shoulders,  and  the  team  is  not  only 
wearied  bj'  the  hard  turning,  but  shoulders 
are  bruised.  The  rational  way  is  to  have 
the  pole  for  guidance  only,  having  it  at- 
tached to  the  harrow  independently  of  the 
gang-rods,  and  have  the  doubletrees 
attached  direct  to  the  frame.  No  weight 
can  then  come  on  top  of  the  horses'  shoul- 
ders, and  the  hitch  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
breaking-plow.  The  pole  should  be  so 
attached  that  no  tilt  of  the  harrow  can  put 
any  weight  upon  it. 


Manuei^'g  for  Wheat.— I  know  of  no 
way  in  which  greater  efl'ects  can  be  gotten 
from  a  small  amount  of  stable  manure 
than  in  thin  applications  upon  the  surface 
of  ground  being  pi-epared  for  wheat.  When 
applied  in  this  way  its  mechanical  effect  is 
equal  to  its  fertilizing  power.  Harrowing 
and  dragging  fines  it  and  leaves  it  as  a 
mulch  on  the  surface,  and  it  helps  to  in- 
sure a  stand  of  plants.  Most  soils  have 
sufficient  fertility  to  make  a  big  yield  of 
wheat  if  a  good  fall  growth  of  plants  can 
be  gotten.  Thin  soils  usually  fail  because 
they  cannot  force  a  strong  growth  before 
winter.  A  light  coat  of  manure  on  the 
surface  starts  the  wheat,  and  lessens  the 
danger  of  heaving  by  frost.  The  idea  that 
stable  manure  should  be  plowed  under  for 
wheat  is  abandoned  by  most  farmers.  The 
common  mistake  now  is  to  use  too  much  of 
the  small  supply  of  manure  on  small  fields 
near  the  barn  for  spring  crops,  when  larger, 
though  more  remote,  returns  would  be 
gotten  by  top-dressing  all  thin  land  that  is 
seeded  to  wheat  and  grass. 


Chance  foe  New  Meadows. — At  last  we 
have  a  good  store  of  moisture  in  the 
ground.  Seedings  of  grass  and  clover  have 
failed  seriously  of  late,  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  little  water  to  rise 
from  the  subsoil  to  supply  the  wants  of 
vegetation.  Showers  do  not  furnish  water 
sufficiently  frequent  to  keep  plants  grow- 
ing. A  big  percentage  of  the  water  needed 
should  fall  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
be  stored  up  for  future  use.  The  earth 
supply  had  dwindled  to  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  before  this  season's  heavy 
rains,  and  a  catch  of  grass  was  difficult  to 
get.  Now  that  the  earth's  surface  is  again 
full  of  moisture  we  may  expect  to  get  fine 
stands  of  timothy  and  clover,  if  proper 
care  in  seeding  is  used.  Timothy  should 
be  sown  with  the  wheat,  letting  the  seed 
fall  before  the  hoes  of  the  drill,  if  the  soil 
is.fine  and  the  hoes  run  no  deeper  than 
they  should.  It  is  a  mistake  to  seed  wheat 
deep,  and  the  plants  will  not  start  their 
permanent  roots  much  below  the  surface, 
no  matter  how  deep  the  seed  is  planted  in 
the  ground.  Early  in  the  spring  it  is 
advisable  to  reseed  all  thin  points  with 
timothy,  and  to  sow  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  of  red  clover  per  acre.  We  have 
been  plowing  too  much  as  a  resvilt  of  fail- 
ures in  seeding,  and  we  may  do  safer  far- 
ming to  improve  this  opportunity  of  get- 
ting stands  of  grass  and  clover.  David. 


A  BACHELOR'S  SALMAGUNDL 

Precept  upon  precept,  and  line  upon  line, 
over  and  over  again,  are  the  things  needed 
by  many  a  hard-working  farmer.  Many  a 
one  is  "  holding  the  fort "  by  sheer  main 
strength.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  hard  enough  at  best,  and 
that  the  human  organism  will  succumb 
but  too  quickly  at  the  longest?  True,  the 
reading  husbandman  is  studying  con- 
stantly how  to  accomplish  his  work  the 
easiest  way.  While  thus  practising  mus- 
cular economy,  we  should  recollect  some 
friend  whose  opportunities  have  thus  far 
been  more  meager  than  our  own.  We 
ought  to  endeavor  to  favor  him  with  a  few 
advantages,  and  then  encourage  him  to 
appreciate  them.  One  excellent  way  to 
heli3  a  friend  to  get  along  is  to  present  him 
some  good  literature  pertaining  to  his 
work.  "  I  have  not  the  means,"  did  you 
say?  Well,  suppose  you  economize  on 
your  tobacco  bill — stop  it  all  together  for 
awhile  at  least — and  on  your  saloon  bill, 
and  also  on  your  tea  and  cofl'ee  bills  by  quit- 
ting them  entirely — "for  good."  Then 
you'll  be  healthier  and  happier,  and  will 
have  the  wherewith  as  well  to  assist  some 
struggling  friend  with  helpful  literature. 


Another  season  has  shown  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Seminole  watermelon. 
This  has  in  some  way  been  a  bad  year  for 
melons,  but  the  Seminole  has  come  out  so 


far  ahead  there  is  no  comparison  between 
it  and  other  kinds.  Another  season  has 
also  more  than  ever  convinced  me  that 
seedsmen  jumble  spurious  seed  with  the 
genuine  in  order  to  keep  the  raisers  depen- 
dent on  them  for  seed.  The  seedsmen,  in 
their  description  of  the  Seminole,  say: 
"  The  green-rinded  melon  is  identical  with 
the  gray  one."  This  I  have  this  season 
incoutrovertiljly  proven  false.  I  helped  to 
eat  one  of  the  finest  green-rinded  ones  I 
ever  saw,  the  other  day,  and  they  do  not  at 
all  compare  with  the  gray  ones,  in  size  or 
quality.  Seed  saved  from  a  gray-rinded 
melon  grown  in  a  patch  with  the  green- 
rinded  ones  produced  both  colors,  as  well  as 
a  comijination  of  both  colors.  That  is,  the 
seed  from  the  gray-rinded  melon  produced 
gray-rinded  melons,  as  well  as  green-rinded 
ones,  and  also  mottled  ones.  Seed  from  a 
gray-rinded  melon  grown  isolated  from  the 
others  produced  gray  ones  only.  Seed- 
ordering  time  is  coming  again,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  if  you  have  never  tried  the  Sem- 
inole, you  include  a  packet  of  the  seed  in 
your  order.  I  would  like  to  hear,  through 
this  journal,  from  those  who  have  tried 
them. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  nse  the  mineral- 
ine  writing-fluids.  They  are  put  up  in 
capsules,  and  there  are  five  colors — black, 
violet,  red,  green  and  blue.  Each  capsule 
will  make  one  half  pint,  the  equal  of  which 
is  found  in  no  other  kind.  They  are  per- 
fect when  first  written  with,  and  will  never 
fade.  They  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
brilliant  in  colors  of  any  inks.  They  will 
not  clog  or  corrode  a  pen  a  particle.  They 
never  mold  or  spoil  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  freezing  does  not  injure  them. 
They  never  thicken  or  settle,  and  are 
thinner,  more  fluid  and  limpid,  and  flow 
better  than  other  inks.  They  are  cheap — 
one  half  pint  costing  but  ten  cents. 


Stratagem  can  be  used  everywhere,  even 
in  threading  a  darning-needle.  Take  the 
thread  in  one  hand  with  a  short  loop,  made 
between  the  ends  of  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, on  the  end  to  go  through  the  needle- 
eye.  With  the  needle  in  the  other  hand, 
prick  the  loop  wdth  the  needle-point  till 
the  exposed  end  of  the  loop  assumes  a  flat, 
wide,  thin,  sharp  appearance.  Thenchajige 
ends  with  the  needle  and  crowd  this  flat, 
wide,  thin  and  sharp  end  of  the  loop  through 
the  eye.  Catch  hold  when  the  sharp  end 
comes  through  and  draw  the  thread 
through  sufficiently.  A  little  practice 
will  enable  one  to  thread  the  needle  in  the 
dark,  or  a  blind  person  can  thread  it.  Thus 
with  all  things  an  advantage  can  be  taken. 
There  is  a  way  to  work  by  "  main  strength 
and  awkwardness,"  and  there  is  a  way  to 
do  the  same  work  with  comparative  ease. 
Let  every  one  make  it  a  study  to  do  his 
work  the  easiest  way. 


There  is  considerable  periodical  disease 
now,  and  I  suppose  will  be  all  through  this 
fall  coming.  Notwithstanding  all  the  prej- 
udiced may  say  against  it,  quinine  is  the 
best  antiperiodic,  and  I  want  to  tell  my 
readers  how  to  sweeten  it— but  not  with 
sugar.  Take  powdered  licorice,  in  bulk 
about  the  same  as  the  dose  of  quinine — a 
dose  of  licorice  for  each  dose  of  quinine — 
and  when  the  quinine  is  to  be  taken,  put  a 
dose  of  licorice  into  the  mouth,  and  roll 
the  licorice  around  till  it  is  all  over  the  in- 
side of  the  Tuouth ;  then  take  the  quinine, 
and  the  taste  will  not  be  perceived. 

Jefferson  D.  Cheelt. 


Solid 

Is  the  basis  upon  which  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
builds  up  the  health.  Unlike  opiates,  narcot- 
ics and  nerve  stimulants,  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
builds  permanent  strength  upon  rich,  red 
blood,  vitalized  and  vigorous,  loaded  with 
nourishment  for  nerves  and  muscles.  Hood's 
Saisaparilla  permanently  cures  scrofula,  ca- 
tai  rh,  rheumatism,  nervousness  and  weakness, 
because  it  purifies  and  enriches  the  blood. 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Best— in  fact  The  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

Hr»rkH'c  Oillc  tlie  best  family  cathartic 
IIWU  i>  rillS  and  liver  stimulant.  2oc. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

THE  Earliest  To.ma.to. — I  have  re- 
cently boomed  the  "Early 
Leader"  as  the  earliest  tomato. 
I  have  a  large  patch  of  it,  aud 
the  ground  is  still  covered  with  ripe  fruit, 
but  we  gather  it  only  for  feeding  purposes. 
One  of  our  horses,  at  least,  is  fond  of 
tomatoes,  and  cattle  and  poultry  take  them 
down  in  large  doses.  The  Early  Leader, 
in  short,  may  be  good  enough  for  giving 
us  some  extra  early  specimens  that  are 
fairly  good  at  that  time,  but  we  don't 
want  it  for  a  later  sort.  When  we  have 
such  perfect  New  Imperials,  we  scorn  to 
touch  an  Early  Leader.  Yet.  as  I  have 
said  once  before,  this  variety  may  be  very 
vaJUnble  as  a  foundation  to  build  on.  By 
Gaisj^ful  selection  of  plants  showing  im- 
proved characteristics,  we  may  soon  secure 
an-  Ideal  first-early  variety. 

But  possibly  this  may  not  be  necessary, 
at  least,  if  Mr.  A.  I.  Boot,  in  judging  of 
another  first-early  sort  (Gleanings  of  Sep- 
tember 1st),  has  made  no  mistake.  As  one 
of  the  novelties  for  1890  he  mentions 
Mills'  Earliest  in  the  World  tomato,  and 
says:  "Durin.g  the  past  season  we  have 
planted  nearly  all  of  the  popular  can- 
didates for  an  early  tomato.  Mill's  Earliest 
gave  us  the  first,  and  they  are  certainly  as 
nice  and  smooth  as  any  tomato  in  the 
world.  They  are  not  as  large  as  the  Ford- 
hook,  but  they  are  at  least  one  week 
earlier.  This  fact  alone  gives  them  a 
place.  It  ■  strikes  me  they  would  be  a 
valuable  tomato  to  grow  under  glass. 
For  a  large-sized  tomato,  a  little  later 
than  the  above,  we  place  the  Fordhook 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  It  is  handsome,  and 
of  good  size,  early,  and  of  good  quality." 


novelties  mention  of  the  American  coffee- 
berry,  as  a  very  fine  aud  healthful  sub- 
stitute for  genuine  coffee.  This  coffee- 
berry  is  nothiug  more  nor  less  than  one  of 
the  varieties  of  soy  or  soja  bean,  and  it 
can  be  used  as  a  coffee  substitute  in  the 
same  way  that  barley,  or  wheat,  or  acorns, 
and  possibly  other  grains  or  seeds  are  pre- 
pared. They  are  roasted  like  the  true 
coffee,  and  then  steeped  up,  and  they  will 
make  some  sort  of  a  drink  that  may  be 
even  more  healthful  than  the  true  coffee, 
and  that  people  with  a  strong  imagination 
may  believe  to  have  some  sort  of  resem- 
blance in  fiavor  to  Rio  or  Mocha.  Some 
people,  too,  can  enjoy  pure  hot  water,  and 
surely  they  will  find  it  the  ideal  drink  so 


from  measurements  made  with  a  small 
cord,  so  that  when  in  place  it  will  project 
through  the  limb  from  four  to  six  inches, 
then  bend  down  the  ends  and  drive  a 
fence-wire  staple  straddle  of  the  wire. 
Sometimes  I  put  in  two  of  them,  if  there 
is  great  strain. 

Always  beud  ends  directly  down  the 
tree  from  the  hole,  to  prevent  girdling  it 
any.  Where  more  than  one  wire  is  used 
in  the  same  hole,  put  a  smaii  iron  between 
the  wires  and  twist  them  until  taut. 

I  sometimes  run  a  cable  entirely  around 
the  tree,  through  the  large  prongs  or  up- 
rights, when  there  is  danger  of  quartering 
apart  and  splitting  down  the  body,  and 
run  girders  across  from  wire  to  wire;  also 


Xow,  a  year  or  two  ago  I  tried  this  Mills' 
wonder  (with  Fordhook  aud  a  large  num- 
ber, of  others),  and  failed  to  find  anything 
very-  remarkable  about  it.  Possibly  I  was 
disgusted  with  it  from  the  very  start  by 
the  extravagant  claims  made  for  its  earli- 
ness:  besiiles,  I  had  only  a  few  plants, 
simply  because  I  lacked  faith  from  the 
beginning.  After  this  experience,  how- 
ever. I  would  have  taken  Mr.  Root's  words 
with  a  large  dose  of  salt,  if  I  had  not  just 
received  an  iiuhn-semeiit  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  A  brother  of  mine  writes 
me  that  he  has  grown  this  Earliest  in  the 
World  tomato  this  season,  and  finds  it  so 
good  that  he  advises  me  to  throw  all 
others  away.  A  neighbor  also  has  had  it 
for  three  years,  and  this  year  has  a  fine 
patch  of  plants,  all  trained  to  siu.gle  stalk 
on  stake  and  doing  remarkably  well. 
While  I  am  not  going  to  abandon  all  other 
varieties  for  this  new  phenomenon,  I 
think  I  will  have  to  give  it  another  and 
more  thorough  trial.  If  it  proves  all  that 
these  meu  now  say  it  is,  we  will  even  for- 
give Mr.  Mills  for  having  burdened  his 
new  tomato  with  a  name  long  enough,  and 
heavy  enough,  to  drag  it  down.  We  shall 
call  it  simply  Mills. 

*  *  -* 

A  Fruit-pickincj  Device.— To  gather  the 
choice  specimens  of  apples,  pears,  etc.,  so 
often  found  on  the  very 
-  extremity  of  the  limbs, 

and  in  the  very  tops  of 
the- trees,  where  often  out 
of  reach  of  the  picker's 
hands,  is  always  worthy 
of  some  efforts.  A  rather 
common,  often  mentioned 
and  often  pictured  device 
consists  of  a  little  bag 
stitched  over  a  wire  ring 
fastened  to  a  long  handle. 
Sometimes,  however,  it 
takes  some  twisting  aud 
tearing,  and  i)erhaps 
breaking  of  twigs  or 
limbs,  to  make  the  fruit 
li't  go  its  hold.  To  over- 
come this,  some  genius  in 
( JiTiiiiiiiy  has  devised  the 
fruit-picker  here  illuslrated,  and  a  firm  of 
seeilsmen  in  Erfurt,  (Jermany,  has  put  it 
on  the  market.  The  construction  is  made 
l)laiii  enough  by  the  picture.  A  pull  on 
the  string  moves  the  knife-blade,  and  cuts 
the  stem  of  the  fruit  resting  in  the  slot  or 
crotch,  smoothly  and  easily,  letting  the 
fruit  fall  into  the  bag. 


The  Amekic'.\n  Coi  tee-berry.  —  For 
some  years,  close  readers  of  seedsmen's 
catalogues  have  occasionally  found  among 


Fig.  1. 

far  as  healthfulness  is  concerned.  But  as 
to  flavor?  Let  me  say  simply,  that  there 
is  no  disputing  about  tastes.  I  take  my 
Rio,  Mocha,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
will  let  others  enjoy  the  decoctions  of  soy- 
beau,  barley  or  acorns. 


Chautauqua  and  Colu.mbus  Gooseber- 
ries.—  I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  Cliau- 
tauqu.a  aud  Columbus  gooseberries  might 
be  one  and  the  same  thing,  but  it  was  per- 
haps not  well  founded.  On  inquiring,  W. 
Paddock,  assistant  horticulturist  of  the 
(Jeneva  station,  writes  me  as  follows: 
"We  have  both  Chautauqua  and  Colum- 
bus gooseberries  in  fruiting.  The  Chau- 
tauqua .gooseberry  is  of  excellent  quality, 
but  has  never  been  very  productive  on  our 
grounds.  The  Columbus  is  also  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  it  gives  evidence  of  being 
productive,  though  our  plants  are  not  old 
enough  to  form  a  correct  opinion.  If  you 
should  compare  the  fruits  of  some  eight  or 
ten  of  the  large  white-fruited  English 
gooseberries,  I  think  you  would  be  unable 
to  tell  the  one  from  the  other.  The  Co- 
lumbus we  consider  a  freer  aud  more 
upright  grower  than  the  Chautauqua,  and 
we  suspect  that  it  will  be  more  produc- 
tive." T.  Greinek. 


.^»ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.-J* 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  UREEN. 


TO  PREVENT  FRUIT-TREES  SPLITTING. 

I  have  used  smooth-twisted  galvanized 
cable  fence-wire  with  perfect  success  about 
nine  years   to   keep  my  fruit-trees  from 


Fig.  2. 

put  in  extra  wires  down  to  anything  that 
is  liable  to  give  way.  If  the  tree  has 
main  upright,  put  three  or  four  wires 
through  it  in  one  hole  and  carry  them  to 
different  parts  of  the  tree.  Also  put  in 
side  wires,  as  trees  are  frequently  split 
from  the  side  twist  of  large  limbs  by 
swaying  in  the  wind. 

A  mechanic  or  any  one  who  understands 
a  few  simple  rules  of  natural  philosophy 
will  see  how  to  arrange  wires  when  in  the 
tree  so  that  the  strain  on  the  wires  will 
be  equalized  and  make  one  side  of  the  tree 
counterbalance  the  other.  Wires  put  in 
years  ago  are  still  good,  not  rusted,  and 
drawn  so  taut  they  ring  when  struck. 
The  auger-holes  are  grown  over  solid  on- 
to the  wire,  and  outside  staples  and  ends 
of  the  wire  are  mostly  out  of  sight,  ex- 
cept a  small  scar. 

I  used  a  quantity  of  wire  this  year,  and 
when  we  had  heavy  thunder-storms  with 
strong  winds,  aud  not  a  tree  gives  way 
under  its  load  of  fruit,  I  feel  well  paid  for 
the  expense  and  trouble  to  fix  my  trees. 
Don't  wait  for  trees  to  split  before  you 
■n-ire.  George  Johnson. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Pruning  svnU  Training-  Grjipe-vines.— 

D.  S.  J..  North  Loup,  Neb.  The  Kiiiffeii  sy.s- 
tein  of  grape  pruning  Is  a  drooping  system. 
A  single  stem  or  trunk  is  carried  directly  to 
tlie  top  wire  of  the  tiellis  and  two  canes  are 
taken  out  from  side  spurs  at  each  wire.  The 
upper  ones  are  generally  left  longer  than  the 
lower.  The  bearing  shoots  are  allowed  to 
hang  at  will,  and  no  summer  tying  is  neces- 
sary; this  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Kuiffen  systems.  The  main  canes  and  the 
side  canes  are  tied  to  the  wires  In  the  spring, 


Fig.  .3. 

splitting  in  the  crotches,  and  never  lost  a 
tree  when  I  put  it  in  in  time  and  did  it 
properly. 

My  method  is  to  put  a  strong  cable 
across  W(>11  up  in  the  tree  where  it  is 
ciotched,  boring  holes  of  proper  size  with 
a  bit,  according  to  the  nuudier  of  wires  I 
wish  to  put  in  to  support  the  strain.  From 
the  main  uprights  I  run  side  wires  down 
to  other  limbs  that  are  liable  to  go  down. 
I  bore  directly  through  the  iiroug  or  limb 
of  the  tree,  cut  wire  with  wire-pincers, 


Fig.  -1. 

which  is  all  the  tying  done.   Pruning  on  this 
system  consists  in  cntting  off  all  the  wood, 
save  a  single  cane  at  each  spur.   No  summer 
pinching  or  pruning  Is  necessary  on  this  sys- 
tem.   I^Igure  1  shows  how  a  vine  pruned  on 
the   KnIITen   system   looks   before  pruning. 
Figure  2  shows  the  same  vine  after  pruulug. 
i  The  canes  left  at  each  spur  should  be  tied  to 
the   wires   in   the  spring.    In  pruiung,  the 
most  vigorous  cane  should  he  retained  and 
shortened,  but  preference  should  be  given  to 
I  the  cane  nearest  the  main  trunk.   The  Mun- 
I  son  system  of  drooping  pruning  is  also  a 
I  form  of  the  KnllTen  system,  and  may  be  used 
'  to  advantage  In  some  places.    It  Is  as  fol- 
I  lows:  Two  posts  are  set  iu  the  same  hole, 


their  tops  diverging,  but  held  together  by  a 
cross-wire;  a  wire  is  also  stretched  along  the 
top  of  the  posts  and  along  the  cross-wires  in 
the  middle.  The  trunk  of  the  vine  is  secured 
to  the  middle  lower  wire,  and  the  shoots  loop 
over  the  side  wires.  The  growth,  therefore, 
makes  a  V-shaped,  trough-like  mass  of  leaves 
and  vines.  Figure  3  is  au  end  view  of  the 
trellis.  The  bearing  canes,  two  or  four  in 
number,  left  after  pruning,  are  tied  along  the 
middle  wire.  Figure  4  shows  a  side  view 
of  the  vine  pruned.  All  the  summer  pruning, 
which  Prof.  Munson  recommends  for  this 
system,  is  pinching  oft'  the  tips  of  bearing 
laterals.  He  claims  for  it  the  following  ad- 
vantages: (1)  The  natural  habit  of  the  vine 
is  maintained,  -n-hich  is  a  canopy  to  shade 
roots  and  body  of  vine  and  fruit  without 
smothering.  (2)  New  wood  formed  by  sap 
which  has  never  passed  through  bearing 
wood  is  secured  for  the  next  crop.  (3)  Sim- 
plicity and  convenience  of  trellis;  allowing 
free  passage  in  any  direction  through  the 
vineyard;  circulation  of  air  without  danger 
of  breaking  tender  shoots;  ease  of  pruning, 
spraying,  cultivation  aud  harvesting.  (4) 
Perfect  control  in  pruing  of  amount  of  crop 
to  suit  capacity  of  vine.  (5)  Long  canes  for 
bearing,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the 
nature  of  all  our  American  species  far  better 
than  short  spurs.  (6)  Ease  of  laying  down  in 
winter.  The  vine  being  pruned,  and  not 
tied,  standing  away  from  posts  can  be  bent 
to  one  side  between  the  ro-n-s  and  earth 
thrown  on  It,  and  can  be  quickly  raised  and 
tied  in  position.  (7)  Cheapness  of  construc- 
tion and  ease  of  removing  trellising  material 
and  using  it  again.  (8)  Durability  of  both 
trellis  aud  vineyard. 

Arbor-vitse  Hedge.- R.  R.  S.,  Berryville, 
Va.  Arbor-vita  can  be  most  successfully 
transplanted  in  the  early  spring.  Some  nur- 
serymen prefer  to  move  It  just  as  it  Is  start- 
ing into  growth,  but  if  the  plants  have  to  be 
packed,  it  is  far  better  to  move  It  before  it 
shows  any  signs  of  starting.  Bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  it  is  very  important  not  to 
allow  the  roots  to  get  even  the  appearance 
of  being  dry.  It  Is  customary  to  prune  arbor- 
vitae,  to  keej)  it  in  nice  form,  about  three  to 
four  times  during  the  growing  season.  If 
much  pruning  was  to  be  done,  I  should  prefer 
to  do  It  just  as  the  plants  start  into  growth 
in  the  spring. 


A  woman's  best 
jewels  are  her 
babes.  A  healthy, 
happy  child  is  wo- 
manhood's most 
appropriate  orna- 
ment. A  childless 
woman  is  to  be  pit-  /' 
led,  even  though 
she  be  the  posses- 
sor of  other  jewels  that  are  priceless.  A 
womanly  woman  knows  this  and  would 
sacrifice  all  the  diamonds  of  all  the  nations 
for  the  clinging,  confiding  touch  of  baby 
hands.  Thousands  of  women  lead  childless, 
loveless  lives  because  of  ill-health.  They 
do  not  understand  the  duties  that  they 
owe  to  themselves.  They  neglect  the  most 
delicate  and  important  parts  of  woman's 
organism.  They  suffer  untold  agonies 
from  weakness  and  disease  of  the  organs 
that  make  motherhood  possible,  and  never 
know  the  thrilling  touch  of  Ijaby  fingers. 
They  imagine  their  cases  hopeless. 

In  this  they  are  mistaken.  Dr.  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescription  is  a  sure,  safe,  swift 
cure  for  all  weakness  aud  disease  of  the  or- 
gans distinctly  feminine.  It  acts  directly 
and  only  on  these  organs.  It  prepares  a 
woman  for  motherhood.  It  allays  all  dis- 
comfort during  the  expectant  period.  It 
insures  the  baby's  health  and  makes  its 
coming  easy  and  almost  painless.  More 
than  90,000  women  have  testified  in  wi  lting 
to  its  value.    All  good  druggists  sell  it. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Gardner,  of  Grafton,  York  Co., 
Va.,  writes:  "I  was  so  sick  with  dyspepsia 
that  I  could  not  eat  anything  for  over  four 
mouths.  I  had  to  starve  myself,  as  nothing 
would  sta.v  on  my  stomach.  I  tried  almost 
everything  that  people  would  tell  me  about, 
and  nothing  did  me  any  good.  I  weighed  onl.v 
80  pounds.  I  took  two  bottles  of  the 'Golden 
Medical  Discovery  '  and,  thank  God,  and  your 
medicine,  I  am  as  well  as  I  ever  was,  and  now 
weigh  125  pounds.  I  have  a  bottle  of  your 
'Favorite  Prescription'  now,  and  that  is  a 
wonderful  medicine  for  fenuxle  weakness. 
Praise  God  that  be  created  sucli  a  man  as  you." 

Business  is  business.  No  time  for  head- 
aches. Constipation  causes  them.  Doctor 
Pierce's  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  them  by 
curing  the  cause.  One  little  "  Pellet "  is  a 
gentle  laxative,  and  two  a  mild  cathartic. 

KGRAPEVIHES 

lOOForiellcK.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trcom  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Uenuliio, cheap.  Ssample vines mailediorHic. 
Ije3crlutlve  price-list  tree.  LEWIS  ItorslII,  Frtdoiilo,  N.  V. 

CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
PresseB.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps. 
etc.   Send  for  Catalnpuo,     ^  ■ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERO^ 

PRESS  CO., 
99  W. Water  St..  SYRACUSE.  N 
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SCHOOLING  FOR  FARMERS'  CHILDREN. 

WHEN  those  who  are  now  busi- 
ness men  attended  the 
country  district  schools  of  this 
state,  primary  educational 
matters  v.-ere  conducted  very  differently 
from  the  niethods  at  present  prevailing. 
If  the  new  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
as  regards  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  one  who  has  been  a  teacher  in 
both  country  and  city  public  schools  fails 
to  see  it  in  that  light. 

lir    ^  0 

Formerly  the  young  people  could  attend 
school  as  long  as  thej'  chose,  or  their  par- 
ents or  guardians  were  willing  to  send  them. 
Many  of  the  schools  were  attended  by 
large  numbers  of  young  people  grown  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  whose  parents, 
perhaps,  were  unable  to  send  them  away  to 
more  advanced  schools;  and  they  always 
found  enough  to  learn — enough  to  satisfy 
their  sharpened  craving  for  literary  inves- 
tigation. Thousands  have  graduated  fi-oni 
country  schools  and  stepped  directly  into 
lucrative  business  pursuits,  well  prepared 
for  the  battles  of  life.  But  it  seems  this 
can  be  done  no  more,  for  before  the  child's 
mind  has  been  developed  sufficiently  to 
stimulate  him  to  nobler  literary  achieve- 
ment, he  is  methodically  kicked  out  of 
school. 

In  the  district  schools  years  ago  "  column 
spelling"  prevailed.  "Spelling-books" 
were  used.  These  contained  words  in  col- 
ums,  which  the  pupils  were  required  to 
study,  and  when  the  class  in  spelling  was 
called,  they  formed  in  line,  and  the  teacher 
pronounced  the  words,  beginning  at  the 
head  of  the  class.  When  one  missed  a 
word,  it  was  passed  to  the  next  below,  and 
so  on.  The  one  who  spelled  it  correctly 
took  his  place  above  the  one  who  first 
missed,  and  thus  all  who  had  missed  the 
word  had  to  move  down  the  line  a  point. 
This  stimulated  every  pupil  who  had  any 
"snap"  in  him  at  all  to  study  his  lessons 
and  try  to  reach  the  post  of  honor,  at  the 
head.  This  led  to  evening  spelling-schools, 
when  most  of  the  adult  neighbors  turned 
out  to  witness  the  contest;  and  the  one, 
male  or  female,  who  "spelled  the  school 
down"  received  an  ovation.  The  spirit  of 
spelling  ran  high,  and  all  the  vocabularies 
in  the  district  were  "  thumbed."  Let 
others  say  what  they  may,  this  old  system 
produced  better  spellers  than  the  modern 
style  of  teaching. 

«  »  » 

"Debating  societies"  were  the  offspring 
of  the  old  district-school  system.  They 
were  usually  held  at  the  school-house 
semi-monthly.  Old  as  well  as  young  per- 
sons took  j)art  in  these.  Sides  were  chosen, 
judges  announced,  and  the  question  for 
debate  was  given  out  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance. This  put  the  participants  in  the 
debate  on  their  mettle  to  study  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings.  Friends  were 
importuned  and  all  the  available  libraries 
were  searched  for  information  bearing 
on  the  subject.  All  of  this  was  eminently 
educative.  Daniel  "Webster  received  his 
start  in  forensic  eloquence  at  a  country 
debating  club;  and  hosts  of  orators  high 
in  place  at  the  present  day  received  the 
impetus  of  such  clubs  which  impelled 
them  onward  to  great  success.  The  large 
girls  of  the  district  schools  had  "  literary 
circles,"  at  the  meetings  of  which  they  dis- 
cussed books  and  authors  and  any  topics 
of  the  day.  Both  young  men  and  young 
women  of  farm  neighborhoods  stood 
higher  in  culture,  as  a  class,  than  does  the 
same  class  to-day.  jSTow  all  of  these  old 
things  have  passed  away  and  new  taken 
their  place,  and  I  s'erily  believe  to  the 
detriment  of  the  cause  of  education. 


"Passed  out!"  That  cry  is  the  great 
curse  of  the  New  York  country  schools  to- 
day. The  curriculum  is  limited  by  the 
state  school  authorities  to  a  few  of  the 
most  priiuax-y  branches.  Twice  a  j-ear 
"regents'  examinations"  occur  at  the 
county-seat,  and  perhaps  also  at  some 
other  central  point  in  the  county,  to 
which  the  pupils  of  farming  districts  are 
sent  by  their  teachers  to  "  take  "  the  exam- 
inations. Those  who  answer  correctly 
a  certain  per  cent  of  the  cjuestions  in 
any  branch  or  branches  receive  a  card  to 
that  effect.  Then  they  have  "  passed  out " 
of  those  branches  and  cannot  pursue  them 
further  in  their  district  school.  Suppose 


one  has  passed  all  save  arithmetic.  He 
returns  to  his  school  and  pursues  that 
branch  alone.  His  fellow-pupils  who  may 
still  be  in  branches  which  this  one  has 
passed  arc  taunted  with  it  by  him  saying, 
"  I  passed  out  of  those  branches  long  ago." 
By  such  means  a  spirit  to  pass  out  is  en- 
gendered in  school,  and  it  is  the  great 
ruling  passion.  Passing  out  seems  to  be 
the  measure  of  acquiremeiit,  and  not 
what  they  have  really  learned,  as  appears 
to  be  proven  by  questioning  several  of  the 
youth  of  fourteen  to  seventeen  who  had 
passed  everything  prescribed.  One  could 
not  tell  what  a  fish  and  a  half  would  come 
to  at  a  cent  and  a  half  a  tish.  Another, 
asked  to  write  Clydesdale,  a  breed  of 
liorses,  wrote  it  "Glides  Dail."  Another 
who  liad  "passed  out"  of  United  States 
history  had  never  read  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  knew  nothing  about 
the  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  although  both  are 
duly  set  forth  in  the  text-book  used. 


But  all  of  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of 
the  modern  feature  of  "educating"  the 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters.  When  once 
"passed  out  "of  the  studies  embraced  in 
the  limited  district-scliool  curriculum,  they 
cannot  return  to  that  school  again,  or  will 
not,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
Their  pride,  or  that  of  their  parents,  would 
deter  them  from  reviewing  what  they  had 
once  passed  out  of.  If  they  desire  further 
schooling,  they  must  be  sent  off  some- 
where to  a  "  high  school."  Now  just  think 
of  it!  Is  one  farmer  in  ten  able  to  send 
his  children  off  to  a  high  school  in  these 
depressed  times?  They  are  not,  and  their 
youth  must  be  launched  upon  the  world 
illy  fitted  for  its  requirements. 


It  is  said  that  the  farmer's  children  are 
the  best  crop  he  grows ;  and  so  they  are  if 
well  cultivated.  But  what  kind  of  a  crop 
are  they  likely  to  be  under  so  lame  a 
method  of  instruction?  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  the 
school  studies,  those  who  teach,  and  the 
judges  at  regents'  examinations,  all  need 
a  more  thorough  cultivation  themselves. 
Certainly  their  crops  show  the  need  of  it. 
Does  any  farmer  ever  stop  to  think  that 
not  one  word  of  farming  is  ever  taught  in 
his  school?  Were  I  a  country  school- 
teacher, I  would  get  that  little  book,  "  First 
Principles  of  Agriculture  "  (price  72  cents), 
and  invite  all  in  the  district  who  had 
"passed  out,"  and  all  the  parents  as  well,  to 
come  to  school  once  a  day  and  hear  a  lesson 
in  it  discussed.  If  contrary  to  any  rule  of 
the  regents,  I  would  have  the  agricultural 
lesson  evenings.  The  teacher  could  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good  in  this  manner, 
and  make  himself  exceedingly  popular. 
"Agriculture  in  country  schools"  will 
surely  prevail  ere  long,  and  it  would  be 
vastly  more  creditable  to  a  teacher  to  be  a 
volunteer  pioneer  than  a  follower  by  com- 
pulsion. Dr.  GAiiEN  Wilson. 


PLAIN  OR  BARBED  WIRE. 

When  the  fields  to  be  pastured  by  horses 
and  cattle  are  small,  say  from  three  to  ten 
acres  each,  barbed  wire  is  very  dangerous 
to  use  for  fencing  material;  for  no  matter 
how  innocent  the  barbs  may  look,  yet 
horses  when  at  play  or  in  the  darkness  of 
night  are  liable  to  run  against  them,  and 
more  or  less  injury  is  certain  to  follow. 
One  trouble  with  most  plain  wire  fences 
is  that  not  enough  strands  are  used. 
Usually  four  or  five  are  deemed  sufficient; 
whereas  six  or  seven  should  be  used,  and 
the  top  strand  or  one  next  to  it  should 
consist  of  one  of  the  many  forms  of  twisted 
or  ribbon  wire,  that  stock  may  the  more 
readily  observe  it.  All  this  will  not 
exceed  in  cost  five  strands  of  common 
barbed  wire,  prove  quite  as  effective,  and 
compai-atively  safe  to  use.  When  hogs  or 
sheep  are  pastured,  a  strand  of  barbed  wire 
at  the  bottom  will  materially  aid  in 
keeping  them  in  the  inclosure. 

L,;  D.  SxooK. 


FARM-YARD  MANURE. 

No  soil,  however  fertile  it  may  be  at  the 
beginning,  will  keep  up  if  constantly 
cropped,  unless  it  is  fertilized  in  some 
way,  and  the  black  prairie  soil  of  this 
state  is  much  harder  to  restore  to  fertility 
than  the  hard  clays  of  the  East,  because 
they  leach  badly  in  most  cases. 

The  use  of  manure  is  the  first  step  toward 
intensive  farming,  and  it  is  best  to  use  it  lib- 
erally, even  if  the  acreage  devoted  to  grain 
crops  must  be  diminished,  for  it  has  been 


found  that  it  is  better  to  use  manure 
liberally  on  one  acre  than  to  give  a  scant 
supply  to  two  acres. 

Some  farmers  think  that  manuring  can 
be  overdone,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It 
might  be  possible  to  heap  enough  manure 
on  an  acre  of  land  to  injure  its  crop 
capacity,  but  there  is  no  farmer  in  this 
country  who  will  over  have  enough  in  one 
year  to  do  this. 

On  the  market  gardens  of  Long  Island 
manui-e  is  put  on  the  land  at  the  rate  of 
forty  tons  to  the  acre  at  a  time,  and  even  in 
the  market  gardens  of  Chicago,  where  the 
laud  is  very  rich,  the  gardeners  use  stable 
manure  profusely,  covering  tlie  land  with 
a  coat  that  would  frighten  the  farmer  who 
thinks  ten  loads  a  large  amount  for  an 
acre. 

Save  all  the  barn-yard  manure  and  apply 
it  liberally,  and  a  little  experience  will 
show  you  which  is  the  best  way  for  you. 

U.  P. 


From  Georgia.— As  many  people  in  the 
Xorth  and  West,  desiring  to  come  South, 
soem  to  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  our 
methods  of  planting  and  cultivating  crops, 
I  send  you  the  following,  which  will  ijrob- 
ably  be  of  interest  to  many:  We  can  sow 
r.ve  from  September  1st  until  January  1st; 
can  graze  it  until  April  1st;  then  keep  stock 
off  and  it  will  mature  from  seven  to  ton 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  Georgia-raised  seed- 
rye  is  usually  in  good  demand  at  $1.50  a 
bushel.  Oats  are  sown  at  an.v  time  from 
October  1st  to  January  1st,  and  often  as  late 
as  Februar.v,  but  those  sown  earliest  are  gen- 
erally the  best.  At  the  time  of  sowing  oats, 
southern  cow-peas  can  also  be  sown  on  the 
same  land.  The  peas  will  not  come  up  before 
April,  and  after  the  oats  are  cut  off  in  May 
the  peas  w..l  grow  and  in  September  will 
mature,  thus  making  two  crops  in  one  year 
on  the  same  land,  and  leaving  the  land  in 
better  condition  than  before  the  crops  were 
planted.  The  rye  crop  here  is  alwa.vs  a  sure 
one.  The  oat  crop  is  sometimes  killed  or  in- 
jured by  cold,  but  when  planted  with  cow- 
peas,  as  above  suggested,  .vou  are  certain  of 
one  crop,  and  your  labor  is  not  entirely  lost. 
Most  of  our  corn  is  planted  in  March— the 
land  being  first  broken  with  a  one  or  two- 
horse  plow — and  the  rows  laid  off  not  less 
than  six  feet  apart,  and  as  deep  as  we  can 
well  get  them.  It  always  pays  to  fertilize 
well,  even  on  our  best  lands,  and  barn-yard 
manure  and  green  cotton-seed  are  considered 
the  best  fertilizers  for  corn,  but  in  the 
absence  of  these,  put  in  about  one  hundred 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  the  acre, 
and  plant  the  corn  about  thirty  inches  apart 
in  the  drill.  Cover  with  two  small  plows 
on  a  double  stock  or  fork.  It  is  not  our  cus- 
tom to  run  a  harrow  over  the  ground  after 
the  corn  is  planted  and  before  it  is  ready  for 
the  plow,  though  I  believe  that  such  a  prac- 
tice would  greatl.v  assist  in  the  cultivation 
and  be  quite  an  advantage  to  the  growing 
crop.  The  corn  is  usuall.v  plowed  three 
times,  and  by  June  1.5th,  or  before,  the  culti- 
vation is  finished  and  the  crops  laid  by. 
When  the  corn  receives  the  second  plowing,  a 
deep,  wide  furrow  is  opened  midway  between 
the  rows  of  corn,  and  in  this  is  planted  cow- 
peas,  about  a  dozen  peas  every  thirty  inches. 
The  peas  receive  the  benefit  of  the  last  plow- 
ing given  to  the  corn,  and  that  is  all  the  culti- 
vation they  require.  These  peas  are  rampant 
growers,  and  besides  making  about  as  man.v 
bushels  of  seed  as  the  land  will  make  iii 
corn,  they  make  an  im_mense  quantitj-  of 
vines,  which  furnish  fine'  feed  for  stock  and 
also  greatly  improve  the  land.  Instead  of 
cow-peas,  some  farmers  plant  Spanish  pea- 
nuts, which  are  planted  at  the  same  time  and 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the 
cow-peas,  but  are  planted  one  in  a  hill,  about 
eighteen  inches  apart.  The.v  have  a  top  or 
vine  somewhat  resembling  clover,  and  bear 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  or  more  of  nuts 
on  the  roots.  They  are  fine  feed  for  hogs, 
and  when  pulled  up  and  cured  with  the  tops, 
make  the  best  of  feed  for  burses,  mules  and 
cattle.  Both  cow-peas  and  peanuts  are  some- 
times planted  in  fields  separate  and  apart 
from  other  crops,  in  which  case  the  peanuts 
require  about  the  same  cultivation  as  corn, 
but  the  cow-peas  are  sown  broadcast,  which 
renders  cultivation  unnecessar.v.  AVheu  sown 
broadcast,  the  cow-peas  can  be  cut  about  the 
time  that  the  seed-pods  begin  to  mature, 
and  when  managed  in  that  wa.y  make  largo 
yields  of  most  excellent  hay  for  horses  or 
cattle.  German  millet  can  be  sown  at  an.v 
time  from  March  1st  to  June  1st,  and  if  the 
land  is  rich  or  well  fertilized  will  produce 
more  hay  on  a  given  area  of  land  than  any 
crops  we  plant.  Early  Amber  sorghum- 
cane  can  be  planted  at  any  time  in  spring  up 
to  June  1st.  It  makes  a  fine  s.vrup  for  table 
use,  and  when  cut  and  fed  while  green,  yields 
large  quantities  of  forage  for  all  kinds  of 
stock.  Fop-corn  also  .yields  large  quantities 
of  fine  forage.  Cat-tail  millet.  Milo  maize, 
brown  corn,  chicken  corn  and  Kafir-corn  all 
grow  to  perfection  and  add  not  a  'little  to 
the  supplies  of  the  farm.  Crab-grass,  the 
cotton-planter's  greatest  enem.v,  comes  up 
spontaneously-  over  all  cultivated  lands  in 
March,  and  from  then  until  Jul.v  it  is  a 
"fight  to  the  finish"  to  keep  it  in  subjection. 
Nearly  all  land  now  in  cultivation  will,  if 
well  plowed  and  harrowed  over  duriug  the 
coming  spring,  produce  a  fine  crop  of  this 
grass,  which  will  mow  one  or  more  t<ms  of 
hay  to  the  acre,  or  can  be  used  as  a  green 
pasture  for  stock  all  through  summer.  Crow- 
foot is  another  grass  that  grows  spontane- 
ously in  all  cultivated  fields,  but  not  making 
its  appearance  quite  so  earl.v  in  the  season 
is  not  so  obnoxious  to  the  cotton-planter.  It 
makes  a  fine  ha.v.  and  on  good  land  produces 
abundantl.v.  Sweet  jiotatoes  can  be  planted 
from  March  1st  to  June  1st.  They  are  flue 
feed  for  hogs  as  well  as  for  table  use:  the.v 
are  easil.v  cultivated,  and  yield  from  one  to 
four  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Water- 
melons, mnskmelons  and  cantaloups  can  be 
planted  in  March  and  April.  They  produce 
large  crops,  are  mncli  relished  by  the  human 
faniil.v.  and  are  a  great  help  to  spring  pigs 
at    the    time    when    help    is    needed  most. 


DAIRYING 

RELATIVELY  MORE  PROFITABLE 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

Send  for  new  circular  in  explanation, — 

Some  Practical  Facts 
In  Up-to-date  Dairying. 

Also,  ask  for 

NEW  "BABY"  OR  DAIRY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

CATALOGUE  No.  246. 

THE  DE  LAVAlTePARATOR  CO., 


Branch  Offices: 
ELGIN,  ILL. 


General  Offices : 
74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


CURRANT,  Gooseberry  and  Pear  Culture  FREE. 
Green's  Nursery  Co.,  Euchester,  New  lork. 


INCUBATORS  '^•'i    "^fK  '"^  $6.00 

.\.l.Ir.  ss  S.  HOWARD  nERRYHAN,  Bosley,  Md. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 

Tbe  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illnstrated  Catalogue  free* 
THF.  BIj  VUTEU  mOH  WOBKS  CO.,  OlDclunmtl.  0> 


45D.D00 


200  varieties.  Also  Grape9,Siiu»UFruIt8,eto.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  clieap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c  Desc  price  list  tree.   1EH  I3  BOESCH,  Frcdoals,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BETTER  YOUR 
CONDITION?  If  you  do,  call  on  or  ad- 
dress: The  Pacific  Northwest  Immigra- 
tion Board,  Portland,  Oregon. 


To  Pump  Water 

It  j'ou  want  water  for  any  purpose 
and  liave  not  the  facilities,  or  want 
to  change,  write  for  catalogue  of  the 
Celebrated  DeLamater-Rider 
and  Delamater-Ericsson  Hot- 
Air  Pumping  Engines. 

They  wlil  pump  water  from  any 
source  and  force  it  anywhere.  Any 
liind  of  fuel  can  be  used.  Address, 

deLaiiater  iron  works, 

467  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


2  FENCE! 

18c  Per  ROD 


Us  the  cost  of  wire  50-in 
Jhigh.    You  Can  make 
^50  rods  per  day  with 
our  automatic  machine.    Circulars  free. 
KOKOMO  FENCE  HACHINE  CO.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


(ttf^.OO    fox-  a 

q>0  MACHINE 

tuweavcydur  own  fence  of 
Coiled  Hard  !«teel 
Spring  Wire, 

:>2  inches  hisli,  iit 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

S20  huys  wire  for  100 
rod  renoe.  A|;ents 

WanUMl. Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

Wire  Fence  Mach. Co. 

iiox  2S  Mt.Sterling.O. 


"Eli"  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

-s>'46lncli    Bell 

Feed  Opening  < 


Power  Leverage  64  fo  1  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  11I6  Hampshire  St.,Quincy,  III. 


BEST 

COOKER 


made.  Write  for  full 
information. 

MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO. 
Kendallville,  Indiana. 


Turnips  are  planted  in  either  spring  or  fall, 
and  usuall.v  .yield  large  crops.  Sugar-cane 
is  planted  in  February  or  earl.v  in  March.  It 
requires  a  rich  soil,  and  some  think  a  damp 
soil  an  advantage.  There  is  but  little  science 
in  its  cultivation,  and  it  yields  protitabl.v. 
Hawkinsville,  Ga.  J.  B.  M. 


From  Texas.— I  came  here  to  the  Gulf 
coast  countr.v  for  health,  and  I  find  this  one 
of  the  best  climates  I  have  ever  found.  There 
is  very  little  sickness  of  any  kind  here. 
.\lvin  is  a  town  of  about  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, situated  on  the  .Santa'  Pe  road, 
twont.v-nine  miles  from  the  gulf;  also  at  the 
junction  half  way  between  Houston  and 
(4alveston.  The  citizens  are  principall.v 
northern  people.  We  have  good  societj', 
irooil  schools,  and  churches  of  nearl.v  ever.v 
denomination.  Fruits  and  vegetables  of 
nearl.v  ever.v  description  do  well  here.  Cot- 
ton and  ha.v  are  pa.ving  crops.  We  have  had 
a  very  good  season,  while  other  parts  of 
Texas  have  suffered  from  drought.  If  au.v 
of  the  northern  people  wish  to  make  a 
chair.ri"  for  health  and  climate  and  shnn  the 
cold  winters,  come  to  the  Gulf  coast  countr.v. 

Alvin,  Tex.  A.  A.  L. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


October  1,  1896. 


®ur  Jfarnt. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  II.  Jacobs.  Hammontou.  New  Jersey. 


MAKING  THE  HOUSE  WARM. 

A DIFFICULTY  met  with  is  that  of 
malcing  a  close  roof  in  winter. 
Shingles  are  bettor  than  anything 
else,  ljut  they  do  not  make  as 
warm  a  shelter  as  paper,  though  the  rain 
is  better  prevented  from  beating  in  if 
'  the  shingles  are  properly  put  on.  They 
are  also  more  expensive.  What  poultry- 
men  are  more  interested  in,  however,  is 
not  so  much  the  roof  as  the  sides  of  the 
poultry-house.  This  is  important,  if  the 
heus:are  to  be  liept  warm  and  comfortable. 
TJiecmistake  in  the  use  of  paper  is  that  it 
is:  placed  on  the  inside  wall  instead  of  the 
outside.  It  is  now  known  that  moisture 
will  condense  on  the  hard,  cold  surface  of 
tarred  paper,  which  is  objectionable.  The 
proper  method  is  to  use  the  paper  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls.  It  then  serves  to 
keep  the  boards  dry,  prevents  air  from 
coming  in  through  the  cracks  that  might 
not  be  noticed,  and  is  more  easily  applied. 
The  usual  mode  of  applying  the  isaper  is 
to  uail  it  on  with  the  lengths  running  up 
and  down  the  walls,  and  laths  nailed  on 
the  joints.  Coal-tar  is  then  painted  on 
the  paper,  and  sand  thrown  on  it.  In  six 
weeks  another  painting  is  given.  Every 
six  mouths  paint  (coal-tar)  should  be  ap- 
plied, for  two  years,  after  which  the  paper 
will  need  no  more  attention.  The  same 
applies  to  the  roof,  only  that  the  paper 
should  be  laid  on  crosswise,  each  layer 
well  lapping  the  one  underneath. 


but  it  is  only  when  they  have  been  kept 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  that 
the.v  do  so  (though  all  breeds  should  be 
properly  kept);  but  the  large  breeds  ai'e 
more  contented  under  confinement,  are 
more  heavily  feathered,  and  are  as  hardy 
as  coukl  be  expected  of  any  breed.  It  is 
more  important  to  aim  to  secure  a  hardy, 
strong,  vigorous  flock  than  to  try  to  get 
the  ones  that  lay  for  awhile  and  then  suc- 
cumb to  disease  and  cold  at  a  season 
when  eggs  are  highest  and  scarce. 


WINTER  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

The  poultry-house  illustrated  is  intended 
to  show  how  to  combine  light,  warmth  and  ' 
ventilation.    By  raising  the  windows  the  ; 
honse  can  lie  converted  into  an  open,  well-  ' 
ventilated   shed,  without 
drafts.  On  very  cold  days 
the    windows    may  be 
down,  or  only  one  raised. 
By  using  a  high  support 
the    windows    may  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  the 
rear  portion  of  the  roof. 
There  are  no  other  win- 
dows, the  other  end  of 
the  house  being  used  for 
the  roosts  and  nests.  Such 
a  house  is  warm  during 
the  day.  and  the  fowls  are 
out  of  the  way  of  drafts  at  night.  Being 
also  light,  the  fowls  will  prefer  to  remain 
inside,  which  is  not  the  case  when  a 
poultry-house  is  dark,  gloomy  and  dreary. 
The  house  may  be  of  any  size  preferred, 
the  roof  being  of  tarred  paper,  and  the 
sides  of  tongued  and  grooved  boards. 


FEEDING  CHICKS  PROPERLY. 

Many  persons  work  as  though  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  give  the  chicks  as  much 
food  as  they  can  eat  and  keep  them  warm. 
The  result  is  that  the  chicks  have  bowel 
disease  and  also  become  clogged.  The  diffi- 
culty at  the  bottom  of  these  troubles  is 
indigestion,  and  how  to  avoid  indigestion 
is  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  impress  upon  the  inexperienced 
that  chicks  are  like  adult  fowls,  and  detest 
darkness  and  inactivity.  They  require  not 
only  pure  air,  but  e.xercise.  If  fed  all  that 
they  will  eat  they  will,  like  adults,  have 
no  desire  to  work,  and  become  subject  to 
indigestion,  because  their  condition  of  in- 
activity is  one  which  promotes  all  the  dis- 
eases that  may  arise  from  a  wrong  sys- 
tem of  management,  and  any  method 
which  brings  good  results  with  fowls  may 
be  adopted  for  chicks.  Brooder  chicks  are 
sul)ject  to  leg  weakness,  and  they  also  pre- 
fer a  variety  of  food,  because  much  of 
that  provided  them  is  not  of  a  suitable 
kind.  Exercise  causes  them  to  breathe 
more  fresh  air,  which  invigorates  them 
and  fortifies  them  to  withstand  disease. 
Exercise  strengthens  the  muscles,  prevents 
leg  weakness,  promotes  digestion,  and 
gives  them  appetites.  The  question  is  how 
can  this  exercise  be  induced  during  sea- 
sons when  the  chicks  must  not  be  ex- 
posed. It  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Feed 
the  chicks  only  three  times  a  day,  remov- 
ing all  food  that  is  uneaten  at  each  meal. 


HARDINESS  AND  WINTER  LAYING. 

Hardiness  and  early  maturity  are  two 
qualities  not  found  in  all  the  ureeds.  The 
hardiest  breeds  are  not  the  ones  that 
mature  the  earliest,  and  the  best  layers 
for  the  whole  year  are  not  always  those 
that  first  begin  to  lay.  A  hen  is  only 
capable  of  performing  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  work  in  producing  eggs,  and  if  she 
does  well  at  some  seasons  she  may  take 
periods  of  rest  at  other  times.  If  the 
pullet  is  forced  to  begin  laying  before  she 
is  matured  or  has  come  into  her  full 
growtli  as  an  early  layer,  she  will  at  some 
time  pay  the  penalty  for  the  forced  drain 
on  her  system.  For  that  reason  it  is  better 
to  hatch  pullets  early  and  thus  give  them 
plenty  of  time  during  which  to  grow  before 
fall.  Some  of  the  breeds,  such  as  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Ilocks,  Ijangshans  and  Brah- 
nias,  arc  hardy  when  young,  and  the 
pullets  of  these  breeds  may  be  hatched 
from  March  1st  to  April  l.^th,  as  they 
should  comijlete  their  growth  and  be 
ready  for  laying  by  November;  but  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs  and  tue  Minorcas  are 
not  so  hardy,  the  chicks  being  more  diffi- 
cult to  raise  in  winter,  hence  the.v  thrive 
lietter  wlien  hatched  from  Ai)ril  1st  to 
May  l.")tli:  and  as  they  require  less  time 
for  trrowth,  will  be  ready  for  laying  by  the 
time  the  large  breeds  have  matured.  The 
small  breeds  arc  good  foragers,  and  lay  in 
summer  when  the  large  breeds  are  idle, 
but  the  larger  breeds  are  better  adapted 
for  enduring  the  severe  cold,  and  for  that 
.reason  give  better  results  in  winter.  It  is 
admitted  that  Leghorns  and  other  small 
breeds  have  been  known  to  lay  in  winter. 


"Winter  Poui.tky-house. 

Between  meals  scatter  a  tablespoonful  of 
millet-seed  in  litter,  so  as  to  compel  the 
chicks  to  scratch  for  the  seeds.  As  each 
seed  is  very  small,  and  is  considered  a 
delicacy  by  the  chicks,  they  will  scramble 
over  each  other  to  secure  a  share,  and  as 
long  as  they  have  the  litter  in  which  to 
work,  the.v  will  endeavor  to  find  one  more 
seed,  the  result  beiiig  that  when  their  reg- 
ular meal  is  ready  they  will  come  up  with 
good  appetites  and  eat  until  full,  going 
to  sleep  at  nights  to  rest  quietly  and  come 
out  in  the  morning  eager  for  more. 


RYE  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Rye,  when  very  young,  is  full  of  water 
and  also  laxative.  It  is  sown  in  the  fall 
for  late  green  food,  and  it  is  expected  to 
give  early  green  food  after  the  winter  is 
over.  Experience  with  it  demonstrates 
that  it  makes  the  hens  poor  and  thin,  due 
to  its  cathartic  effects,  and  it  i.s  not  as 
valuable  for  hens  as  may  be  supposed. 
Sow  the  crimson  clover  instead,  if  it  will 
thrive  in  your  section  and  the  season  is 
not  too  late,  but  if  too  late  the  rye  may 
be  used,  provided  the  hens  are  allowed 
on  it  only  for  a  short  time  during  each 
day,  or  rather,  what  is  better,  about  three 
times  a  week. 


$400  TRUCK  FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

September  Isl  and  loth  and  October  Bth  and 
20th  Home  Seeker.s'  Excursion  tickets  will  be 
sold  from  points  In  the  West  and  Northwest 
over  the  Big  Four  Route  and  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  to  Mrglnla  at  one  fare  plus  $2 
for  the  round  trip.  Those  who  have  investi- 
gated the  state  are  of  one  opinion,  that  Vir- 
ginia Is  the  best  state  in  the  Union  to-day  for 
farmers.  Situated  at  the  doors  of  the  great 
eastern  markets,  wUh  cheap  transportation 
and  a  perfect  climate,  it  has  advantages  that 
cannot  be  overcoino.  Small  farnis  may  be 
had  for  810  per  acre  and  upward,  according  to 
location  and  Improvements.  For  descriptive 
pamphlet  of  Virginia,  list  of  desirable  farms 
and  excursion  rates,  address  U.  L.  Truitt,  N.W. 
P.  A.,  C.  &  O.,  Big  Four  Route,  234  Clark  St., 
Chicago, 


AKMSTKONO  &  McKELVT 

Pitlsbuiirh. 
BETMEE-BAUMAN 

rituliurgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBEKS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHHESTOOK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANOHOE  1 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BEOOKLTN 

JEWEIT 

ULSTEE 

tTNIGN  J 

EOUTULEN  J 

BHIPMAN  ) 

COLLIEE  1 

MISSOUEI 

EED  SEAL 

SOtTTHEEN 

JOHN  I.  LEWIS  &  BEOS.CO 

Philudclphia. 


St.  Louis. 


MOELEY 
SALEM 
COENELL 
KENTUCKT 


Cleveland. 
Salem.  Slass. 
Buffalo. 
Lomsville. 


WHY  IS  IT  that  practical  painters 
everywhere  use  and  recommend 
Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed 
Oil?  Simply  because  they  know  their  busi- 
ness, have  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and 
cannot  afford  to  use  or  recommend  anything 
else.    To  be  sure  of  getting 

Pm*e  W^hite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  is  readily  obtained  by- 
using  National  Lead  Co.'s  brands  of  Pure 
White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  applicadon  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


It  cuts  both  ways,  does  not  crush.  One  clip 


)  and  the  horns  are  offologe.    Write  for  circular. 


MERIT  of  yenoRHiwo 

5h.   One  cliD  ■  kmfe  ■■ 


C,BROSiySjCgehranville.  Pa 


MATING  FOR  BROILERS. 

It  is  not  necessar.v  to  keep  a  lot  of 
roosters  in  the  flocks.  They  are  not  only 
useless  and  expensive,  but  also  quarrel- 
some. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  hens 
will  lay  as  many  eggs  if  no  males  are  with 
them  as  when  they  are  present.  One  effect 
of  having  the  roosters  with  all  the  hens 
is  that  the  farmer  is  less  careful  iu  select- 
ing eggs  for  hatching,  l)eing  inclined  to  use 
eggs  collected  from  the  whole  fioek.  This 
should  not  be  the  case.  What  should  be 
done,  in  order  to  secure  strong  and  healthy 
chicks,  is  to  select  about  a  dozen  of  the 
best  hens  and  mate  them  with  a  choice 
male,  using  only  eggs  from  tlie  selected 
flock.  As  the  hatcliing  season  with  incu- 
bators is  nearly  here,  for  producing  broil- 
ers, the  farmer  will,  b.v  the  adoption  of 
tliis  method,  know  what  kind  of  chicks  to 
expect,  and  what  they  should  be  when 
ready  for  market,  but  if  he  does  not  mate 
a  fioek  for  the  purpose,  using  the  eggs 
from  all '  of  the  hens  on  the  farm,  his 
chicks  v,"ill  he  of  nil  kinds,  size?  and  colors, 
with  no  uniformit.v.  and  will  be  but  a  lot 
of  mongrels  of  which  he  knows  nothing 
and  cannot  expect  good  results  therefrom. 


LATE  PULLETS. 

Now  that  the  cold  weather  is  nearly 
here,  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  any 
of  the  late  pullets  laying  before  spring. 
If  they  did  not  grow  and  reacli  the  laying 
condition  while  the  season  was  moderately 
warm  they  will  not  do  so  now.  It  is 
usually  the  case  that  when  pullets  do  not 
liegin  as  late  as  November  they  will  not 
begin  until  early  spring.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  to  dispose  of  the  fat  pullets 
and  thus  reduce  expenses,  as  it  does  not 
pay  to  feed  them  iji  order  to  hold  them 
until  eggs  begin  to  sell  at  hi.sher  prices. 
By  so  doing,  more  room  will  be  afforded 
to  laying  hens,  ;ind  less  lai.or  of  manage- 
ment during  the  cold  weather  will  be  the 
result. 


AVOID  UNSOUND  EGGS. 

When  eggs  are  low  there  are  more  op- 
portunities for  jnilming  off  those  that  are 
unsound,  and  buyers  who  occasionally  find 
a  bad  one  become  suspicious  of  all  eggs. 
The  farmer  who  will  make  it  a  point  to 
send  his  eggs  to  market  daily,  and  per- 
fectly fresh,  can  add  something  more  than 
the  regular  price  and  will  receive  it,  as 
the  buyers  will  value  the  eggs  at  the  price 
placed  by  the  farmer  when  they  become 
convinced  that  he  provides  them  with 
strictly  fresh  ones. 


HAV-SEEDS  FOR  POULTRY. 

The  best  litter  in  the  poultry-house  is 
tlie  refuse  fron\  the  hay-loft.  Hay-seeds 
are  regarded  as  itivigorat ing,  but  the  ben- 
efit derived  from  them  is  due  to  the  work 
induced  by  the  seeds.  A  flock  of  hens 
will  scratch  and  work  all  da.v  in  litter 
from  the  hay-loft,  as  the  seeds  are  a  com- 
plete change  for  them.  Being  small,  and 
covered  with  the  leaves  and  dust,  the  hens 
must  work  to  get  them.  The  leaves  from 
clover  ha.v  will  also  be  relished,  and  are 
among  the  best  foods  that  can  be  supplied 
iu  winter. 


M.  D.  YODER, 

MIDDLEBt RY^  IND., 

Breeder  aud  shipper  of  large 
ENGLISH  BERKSHIRE  SWINE/ 

Write  for  what  you  want  and 
send  for  catalogue. 


DO  YOr  mP  OR  DO  YOU  POWDER? 

Have  you  beard  of  the  new  method  of  killing-  all  binds 
of  vermin  on  poultrv  by  simplv  painting:  roosts,  etc. 
with  LEE'S  LICE  I^ILLER.  lOOO  agents.  More  wanted. 
Boot  free,  treating- on  vermin  of  all  kinds  with  reme- 
dies therefur.  GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Exeter,  Neb.,  or 
178  Michigan  Street,  Chicapro,  111. 


INCUBATIONT 

is  the  fir?t  step  in  the  poultry  I 
wUsintssand  muchof  futur'isuc-  T 
ces3  depends  upon  its  complete-  7 
'ness.  There  is  no  failure  where 
^.RELIABLE  INCU 

IS  used.  It  is  fully  wa] 
is  the  product  of  twe    _  ,  _  _ 
experience.  It  has  never  been  beaten  i 
L  Show.  It  IS  not  liJieit^  competitors— it  is  bette 
r  \\  e  tell  why  in  new  book  on  poultry.  Send  lUo  for 
[-REllABlEJNCyBATQR  AND  BROODER  CO-^Q^'NCY-^IUS.  ^ 


lo  failure  where  t 
INCUBATOR  j 

rwarranted  and  1 
twelve  years  of  | 
in  a  1 
tter.I 

.or  it.  I 

I  I  1  c  T 


LOTS  OF  ECGS 

when  hens  are  fed 
cut  bone,  out  by 
_  Improved  *96 

m  ANN'S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 
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INQUIRIES  ANSWERED, 

Overfeeding.  —  W.  J.  M.,  Mountainville, 
Pa.,  writes:  "I  have  a  rooster  that  has  been 
slcU;  he  holds  his  head  down,  the  droppings 
are  white  aud  green,  and  he  goes  liaeliward 
when  he  wallis." 

Reply :— I'roba b  1  y  vertigo  (pressure  of 
blood  to  the  head),  due  to  overfeeding  during 
warm  weather. 

To  Make  Hens  I,nj-.— A.  F.  T.,  Salem, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Whlcli  of  the  foods  usually 
given  fowls  is  considered  the  best  for  uiak- 
iiig  the  hens  lay?" 

Uepi.v  :— Lean  meat  and  cut  boue,  given 
once  a  day,  in  the  morning,  one  ounce  being 
allowed  each  hen.  No  other  food  is  then  re- 
(lulred  until  eveuiug. 

Uce.  —  It.  G.  C,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  writes: 
"One  of  iii.v  fowls  was  found  apparently 
dead,  but  investigation  proved  that  it  was 
only  exhausted.  I  found  ((uite  u  lot  of  lice  ou 
it.    Was  that  the  cause  of  the  illness'.'" 

Rei»i.y:— If  yon  know  of  no  other  cause, 
the  probability  is  that  the  pests  were  at 
fault,  as  the  symptoms  indicate  the  exhaus- 
tion as  due  to  lice. 

t'otlon-seeil  .tieiil.— Jlrs.  I.  P..  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  writes:  "Is  cotton-seed  uieal  suitable 
as  food  for  poultry?  If  so,  Uow  should  it  be 
fed?" 

Reply:— It  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
ei]ual  parts  of  llnseeil-nieal.  allowing  one 
pint  of  the  mixture  to  Ufty  hens,  once  a  day. 
Give  it  with  coru-nical  or  bran.  Liuseed- 
iiieal  is  much  better  than  cotton-seed  meal 
for  poultr.v. 

The  Male  t«  l^sc.— W.  B.,  Sylvania, 
Ohio,  writes:  "My  fowls  are  a  mixture.  This 
year  I  used  a  White  I'lymouth  Rock  male  and 
last  year  a  Hamburg.  Which  brood  should  I 
select  for  securing  a  male  for  next  year,  eggs 
being  niy  ob.l<'<'tV  ' 

Rki'LV:— If  you  prefer  to  continue  crossing 
your  fowls  it  will  not  be  a  inistako  to  use  a 
Sliver  Wyaiiilottc  male  next  .vear.  then  a 
White  Leghorn  the  next  season,  and  follow 
with  a  While  I'lymouth  Rock. 

Indisestioii  Hn<l  Exposure.—  L.  P.  W.. 
.lobnsville.  Ohio,  writes:  ".My  fowls  aio 
weak,  nearly  blind,  good  appetites,  but  ap- 
pear to  starve  to  death.  They  are  fed  oats, 
chop  and  scraps  from  the  table,  aud  have  ii 
wide  range.  Some  appear  to  have  cholera. 
They  are  sick  a  month  or  more." 

Reply:— It  Is  due  to  indigestion,  the  result 
of  overfeeding,  the  blindness  probably  being 
caused  by  overhead  drafts  of  air  during  damp 
weather.  The  remedy  is  to  anoint  the  faces 
once  a  day  with  vaseline  and  give  only  oue 
meal,  of  leau  meat,  once  daily. 
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TO-DAY. 

When  is  the  golden  time  ?  you  ask— 

The  golden  time  of  love. 
The  time  when  earth  is  green  heueath 

And  skies  are  blue  above ; 
The  time  for  sturdy  health  and  strength, 

The  time  for  happy  play- 
When  is  the  golden  hour?   you  ask— 

I  answer  you,  '*  To-day." 

To-day,  that  from  the  Maker's  hand 
Slips  on  the  great  world  sea. 

As  stanch  as  ever  ship  that  launched 
To  sail  eternally ; 

To-day,  that  wafts  to  you  and  me 
A  breath  of  Eden's  prime. 

That  greets  ns,  glad,  and  large  and  free- 
It  is  the  golden  time. 

For  Yesterday  hath  veiled  her  face. 

And  gone  as  far  away 
As  sands  that  swept  the  pyramids 

In  Egypt's  ancient  day. 
No  man  shall  look  on  Yesterday, 

Or  tryst  with  her  again  ; 
Forever  gone  her  toils,  her  prayers. 

Her  conflicts  and  her  pain. 

To-morrow  is  not  ours  to  hold. 

May  never  come  to  biess 
Or  blight  onr  lives  with  weal  or  ill. 

With  gladness  or  distress.  ■ 
Ko  man  shall  clasp  To-niorrow's  hand, 

Nor  catch  her  on  the  way; 
For  when  we  reach  Tu-morrow"s  land 

She'll  be,  by  then.  To-day. 

You  ask  me  for  the  golden  time  ; 

I  bid  you  **  seize  the  hour," 
And  fill  it  full  of  earnest  work 

AVhile  yet  you  have  the  power. 
To-day  the  golden  time  for  joy. 

Beneath  the  household  eaves  ; 
To-day  the  royal  time  for  woi'k. 

For  *'  bringing  in  the  sheaves." 

To-day  the  golden  time  for  peace. 

For  righting  olden  feuds  ; 
For  sending  forth  from  every  heart 

Whatever  sin  intrudes. 
To-day  the  time  to  consecrate 

Your  life  to  God  above  ; 
To-day  the  time  to  banish  hate. 

The  golden  time  for  love. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangsier. 


"A  GOOD  FARMIN'  WOMAN." 

BY  AXXIE  sr.  BrRKE. 

In  Fotjr  Pabts— Part  I. 

■  HEX  Gas  MelYrthur  began 
going  to  see  Arabella  Hall 
on  Sunday  nights,  his 
mother  was  very  much 
pleased.  Arabella  was  just 
the  girl  she  wanted  forGus, 
and  for  a  long  time  slie  had 
had  an  eye  on  her  for  hitn, 
so  to  speak.  Mrs.  McArthur  did  not  demand 
that  the  girl  Gus  should  marry  must  be  unus- 
ually handsome  or  very  rich,  or  anj  thing  like 
that,  but  she  did  insist  upon  one  thing,  and 
that  was  that  she  be  "  a  good  farmin'  woman  ; " 
that  is,  she  must  be  able  to  make  butter,  milk 
cows,  raise  calves  and  pigs  and  poultry;  then, 
she  must  do  all  her  own  housework  without 
the  aid  of  a  hired  girl,  and  she  must  be  saving 
and  economical  in  her  ways.  To  all  these 
requirements  Arabella  answered  admirably, 
and  Mrs.  McArthur  thought  her  son  never 
showed  better  judgment  than  when  he  began 
paj'ing  attention  to  her. 

As  for  Gus,  he  was  a  surly,  discontented 
young  fellow,  not  given  to  pleasing  people, 
and  he  did  not  go  to  see  Arabella  because  his 
mother  liked  it.  He  rather  admired  the  girl's 
beauty;  that  was  one  reason  that  he  went 
with  her.  Then  there  were  some  other  fel- 
lows trying  to  get  her;  that  was  the  other 
reason.  As  to  her  qualifications  as  "  a  good 
farmiu'  woman,"  he  cared  nothing  at  all 
about  them,  any  more  than  he  cared  that  his 
mother  was  so  pleased  with  his  doings.  But 
Mrs.  McArthur  went  on  being  pleased,  just  the 
same. 

"  She's  just  the  girl  for  you,  Gns,"  she  said  to 
him  one  day  when  they  were  together  in  the 
kitchen.  "  She'll  save  what  you  earn,  Arabella 
will.  She  was  raised  up  that  way.  Give  me 
the  girl  that  was  brought  up  to  save!"  Gus 
was  in  a  gloomy  mood,  and  made  no  reply. 
Mrs.  McArthur  continued,  "An'  she'll  earn 
something,  too,  Arabella  will.  Why,  that  girl 
raised  a  flock  of  eighty-one  turkeys  last  year, 
an'  chickens— you  couldn't  count  'em  I  Then 
the  butter  she  sells!  You'd  ought  to  hear  her 
mother  tell  about  it,  Gus."  Gus  still  said 
nothing.  He  was  mending  harness  in  the 
corner  beyond  the  cook-stove,  and  kept  his 
head  bent  over  the  strap  he  was  riveting. 
Mrs.  McArthur  went  on,  "An'  Arabella'U  be 
real  handy  about  the  place,  too.  In  harvest- 
time,  when  you  are  kep'  late  in  the  field,  she'll 
have  the  chores  done  up  when  you  come 
home  at  night.  Then  in  corn-picking,  when 
hands  are  high  an'  money  scarce,  she'll  lend  a 
hand  about  tlie  husking— Arabella  will." 

At  this  moment  Gus'  father  came  in  from 
the  barn,  and  Kate,  his  sister,  entered  from 
outside  somewhere,  with  an  old  shawl  thrown 
over  her  head  and  with  a  swill-pail  in  her 
hand.  Mrs.  McArthur  had  then,  of  course,  to 
cease  her  recommendations  of  Arabella  for 
awhile. 

It  was  the  winter-time,  and  the  McArthur 


family  lived  all  in  the  kitchen  around  the 
cook-stove.  They  were  not  poor,  but  Mrs. 
McArthur  would  never  have  anything  spent 
that  could  be  saved,  so  they  had  but  one  fire, 
and  that,  of  course,  had  to  be  in  the  kitchen. 
Tlie  room  was  never  pleasant  or  cheerful,  and 
this  afternoon  it  was  really  dismal.  One 
corner  was  littered  by  the  harness-mending, 
and  another  by  Mrs.  McArthur.  who  was 
dressing  butter,  surrounded  by  pails  of  butter- 
milk and  of  water,  and  with  crocks  and  pans 
and  churning-utensils  generally.  The  space 
in  front  of  the  stove  was  disordered  by  Kate 
and  Xell,  who  were  preparing  two  great 
steaming  pots  of  mixed  bran  and  boiled  potato- 
peelings  for  cow  feed. 

When  these  pots  of  cow  feed  were  finished, 
Nell  carried  them  away,  and  Kate  sat  down  at 
the  hearth  to  warm  her  feet.  Gus,  who  had 
stopped  bis  harness-mending  and  was  sitting 
near  by,  looked  his  sister  over  with  an  expres- 
sion of  disgust  on  his  face.  She  was  really  a 
good-looking  girl,  having  big,  dark  eyes  and 
ruddy  cheeks,  but  Gus  could  see  nothing  but 
that  her  hair  was  unkempt,  that  her  dress  was 
shapeless  and  dingj-,  and  that  her  apron  was 
soiled  with  the  cow  feed.  Kate  noticed  his 
look  of  aversion,  and  tittered. 

"Not  fixed  up  fine  enough  for  you,  am  I, 
Gus?  "  she  said,  teasiugly.  Gus  made  no  reply. 
"Oh,  you  needn't  look  so  sour  at  my  apron," 
she  exclaimed,  presently,  and  there  was  a 
wicked  look  in  her  ej-es.  "  You'd  think  it  was 
all  right  it  you  saw  my  shoes." 

As  she  spoke,  she  moved  her  feet  over  to  the 
side  of  the  hearth,  under  Gus'  very  face.  He 
looked  down  at  them.   The  shoes  were  not 


tliat  he  should  do  the  work.  Gus  had  held  out 
against  going  until  Mr.  JIcArthur  got  angry 
and  threatened,  then  he  had  yielded.  To-night 
he  was  to  go  to  the  Jordans'. 

Accordingly,  when  the  chores  were  done 
and  supper  over.  Gus  put  on  his  cap  and 
hunted  theold  husking-peg  that  he  had  hoped 
not  to  see  again  for  another  year.  At  the  door 
his  mother  thrust  a  small  parcel  into  his 
hands. 

"It's  Arabella  Hall's  knitting,"  she  said. 
"She  left  it  here  one  day.  You'll  be  goin'  past 
the  house;  you  can  stop  an'  leave  it." 

Gus  suspected  this  to  be  a  ruse  to  get  him  to 
see  Arabella,  but  he  took  the  parcel  and  went 
out.  No  one  said  good-night  or  good-by,  for 
the  McArthur  family  never  wasted  any 
etiquette  on  each  other  at  home.  The  young 
man  started  down  the  road,  with  his  head 
bent  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  thinking 
mostly  of  what  he  termed  his  father's  "  mean- 
ness" in  making  him  take  this  corn-husking 
job.  He  disliked  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm 
work.  Corn-picking  he  especially  hated,  and 
corn-picking  in  the  snow  he  loathed. 

Once,  a  long  time  ago,  Gus  had  tried  to  leave 
the  farni.  He  had  had  a  chance  to  be  a  tel- 
egraph-operator out  in  Nebraska,  but  when 
he  had  broached  the  subject  to  his  father 
there  had  been  such  a  storm  raised  that  he 
had  never  mentioned  it  again.  He  had  now- 
given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being  anything  but  a 
farmer;  but  he  set  aljout  the  occupation  in 
the  most  heartless,  hopeless  fashion  in  the 
world,  and  he  hated  it  more  every  season. 

He  passed  one  farm-house  along  the  road, 
then  another,  and  at  the  third  he  slopped  in. 


She  was  standing  ovee  the  stove. 
He  suddenly  saw  Dorie  coming  along  the  path. 


mates.  One  was  a  man's  shoe  that  she  had 
picked  up  somewhere,  and  it  had  a  large  hole 
just  under  the  great  toe.  Kate's  stocking,  I 
am  sorrj-  to  saj-,  must  also  have  had  a  large 
hole  just  there,  for  her  toe  was  plainly  visible. 
Gus  turned  away,  with  a  look  of  extreme  dis- 
gust. 

"  I'd  go  and  hang  myself  if  I  was  such  a  girl 
as  you,"  he  said. 

Kate  laughed,  as  if  that  were  just  what  she 
had  expected  him  to  say;  then  she  flushed  a 
little  and  began  defending  herself. 

"It's  good  enough  forround  home,"  she  said. 
"No  one  sees  me.  Anything  will  do  to  wear 
at  one's  work."  Gus  made  no  reply,  and  Kate 
grew  more  self-defensive.  "  I'm  always  fixed 
up  nice  enough  when  I  go  out  to  church  or 
anywhere.  And  I  guess  I  know  fellows  that 
think  I'm  as  good  as  any  of  the  girls;  and  1— 
I— know  scmie  that  think  I'm  a  little  better." 

He  knew  that  she  referred  to  her  beau,  one 
Walter  Smithson ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  further,  and  returned  to  the 
harness-mending. 

Gus  was  certainly  in  a  bad  humor  to-day. 
He  was  always  glum  enough,  but  this  after- 
noon he  was  worse  than  usual  on  account  of 
having  to  begin  corn-husking  to-morrow.  The 
Jordan  boys,  who  lived  some  five  miles  dis- 
tant, had  sent  to  ask  if  he  would  help  them 
out  with  their  corn.  Gus  had  already  picked 
fort3--five  acres  of  corn  at  home,  back  in  the 
fall.  It  was  late  in  winter— almost  spring,  in 
fact;  snow  was  on  the  ground,  husking  would 
be  ugly  work,  and  he  did  not  want  to  go. 
However,  the  Jordan  boys  had  oflered  him 
two  cents  a  bushel,  and  his  father  insisted 


It  was  the  Halls'.  This  family,  like  his  own, 
was  assembled  in  a  drearj-.  cheerless  kitchen. 
Arabella  was  there,  standing  over  the  stove 
scraping  a  potato-kettle.  She  was  a  comely 
young  woman,  being  tall,  with  dark  hair  and 
clear  complexion,  not  unlike  Gus'  sisters;  and 
for  the  matter  of  that,  not  unlike  Gus  himself. 
But  Gus  did  not  admire  her  much  to-night. 
Her  shapeless  old  gown  was  baggy  at  the 
waist,  ragged  about  the  sleeves  and  dingy  all 
over,  while  her  apron  was  not  dingj-,  but 
actually  dirty.  Evidently,  it  was  her  custom, 
as  it  was  that  of  Kate  and  Nell,  to  disappear 
when  any  one  came  to  the  door  and  to  stay 
away  until  the  caller  had  departed,  or  else  to 
change  her  dress  and  return ;  but  to-night  Gus 
had  come  in  upon  them  too  suddenly,  and  she 
had  to  stand  her  ground. 

He  sat  there  talking  to  her  father  about  the 
corn  crop,  the  hog-cholera,  the  poor  prices  for 
cattle  and  kindred  subjects,  but  once  or  twice 
he  raised  his  surly  eyes  high  enough  to  scan 
her  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  inwardly  he 
pronounced  her  a  slattern.  A  little  later,  as 
he  was  going  down  the  road  alone  again,  he 
called  her  a  rough  name  under  his  breath,  and 
wondered  why  girls  should  have  so  little  pride 
in  their  own  homes. 

A  little  further  along  the  road  he  passed  a 
desolate-looking  farm-house  on  a  hillside.  It 
was  known  as  "the  old  Dunbar  place,"  and  it 
belonged  to  Gus'  father.  It  had  long  been 
occupied  by  tenants,  but  when  Gus  got  mar- 
ried it  was  to  be  his.  Walking  past  it,  he 
looked  up  at  it  and  wondered  if  ever  he  and 
Arabella  would  be  keeping  house  there  to- 
gether.  But  his  face  did  not  brighten  much 


nor  his  spirits  grow  any  lighter  at  the  pro.s- 
pect.  After  that  he  easil.v  dismissed  Arabella 
from  his  mind,  and  began  thinking  of  the 
corti-liusking  and  of  the  Jordans. 

The  Jordan  family  he  did  not  know  much 
about,  as  they  lived  in  a  difl'erent  school- 
district  and  attended  another  church.  He 
knew  that  there  were  two  young  men  in  the 
family,  one  little  girl  and  a  young  lady,  and 
he  knew  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  had  gone 
South  since  the  beginning  of  winter,  on  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Jordan's  health,  so  that  there 
probably  was  now  no  one  at  the  farm  but  the 
four  young  people. 

It  was  after  eight  o'clock  when  he  turned  in 
at  the  Jordans'  gate  and  went  round  to  the 
side  of  the  house.  As  he  approached  the  door 
he  heard  merry  voices  and  laughter  from 
within,  and  wondered  if  thej'  could  be  having 
a  parly.  After  some  hesitation  be  knocked. 
Immediately  the  door  was  swung  open  by  Ned 
Jordan,  and  a  flood  of  heat  and  subdued  light 
came  out  to  meet  him.  Ned  greeted  him 
heartily,  and  he  stepped  inside.  The  room 
was  evidently  the  dining-room,  and  it  was  big 
and  warm  and  clean.  But  there  was  no  party 
in  it— only  the  four  Jordans  themselves. 
There  were  Ned  and  Goodlow  by  the  stove, 
Caroline,  the  little  girl,  sitting  near  the  table, 
and  over  in  the  doorway  leading  to  the 
kitchen  was  a  young  lady,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  Miss  Dorie  Jordan. 

The  young  lady  evidently  did  not  recognize 
him  at  first.  She  stood  there  looking  at  him, 
with  her  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  long 
apron  and  a  puzzled  look  in  her  bright  eyes; 
then  suddenly  she  saw  who  it  was,  and  came 
forward,  with  her  hand  outstretched  like  the 
cordial,  ladylike  hostess  that  she  was.  She 
pushed  a  wide,  deep  chair  up  to  the  "  heating- 
stove  "  for  him,  then  dropped  upon  her  knees 
and  began  poking  the  fire. 

Ned  and  Goodlow  started  talking  to  him 
about  the  hog-cholera,  which  was  making 
great  ravages  in  the  vicinity,  and  which  was 
the  topic  of  all  the  farmers  when  they  met. 
Gus  discussed  the  subject  with  them,  but  he 
wanted  very  much  to  turn  and  look  at  the  girl 
who  was  kneeling  almost  at  his  feet,  only  he 
was  afraid  the  boys  would  notice  if  he  did; 
after  awhile  he  changed  the  position  of  his 
chair  a  little,  so  that  he  could  look  at  her 
without  being  observed.  The  firelight  was 
dancing  all  over  her,  and  he  saw  her  quite 
plainlj'.  She  could  not.  perhaps,  have  been 
called  a  handsome  girl,  for  there  was  an  odd 
little  irregularity  about  her  features;  but  she 
had  the  most  "taking"  and  attractive  little 
face  in  the  world.  Her  hair  was  done  up  in  a 
fashionable  knot  on  the  back  of  her  head,  and 
she  had  a  trim,  tasteful  appearance  generally, 
though  she  evidently  was  dressed  just  as  she 
had  been  about  her  work  all  day.  Her  gown 
was  made  with  some  regard  to  the  fashion, 
too,  having  a  smart  skirt,  big  sleeves  and 
being  very  neat  about  the  belt  and  collar, 
and  the  broad  strings  of  her  apron  were  tied 
in  a  bow  that  gave  as  elegant  an  effect  as  a 
silk  sash  could  have  done. 

Pretty  soon  the  little  girl,  who  was  a  preco- 
cious creature,  came  and  stood  near  Dorie  and 
began  talking  to  Gus. 

"It's  my  birthday  to-day,"  she  announced, 
"  and  we're  going  to  have  a  feast  to-night." 

Gus  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  to  this,  and 
Caroline  ventured  again : 

"  Dorie  celebrates  all  our  birthdays  and  gets 
up  a  feast.  I  think  Dorie's  very  good.  Don't 
you  ?  " 

Dorie  laughed  as  she  put  down  her  poker. 
Rising  to  her  feet,  she  turned  to  Gus,  fixed  her 
bright  eyes  on  him  and  put  her  little  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  her  apron,  after  a  fashion 
she  had. 

"  I  warn  you  not  to  take  Caroline's  opinion 
of  me,"  she  sard;  "I'm  very  partial  to  her. 
But  about  this  birthday  feast.  You've  got  to 
help  us  through  with  it  now,  so  I'll  tell  you 
about  it.  You  see,  we  always  allow  the  per- 
son whose  birthday  it  is  to  choose  the  dishes 
for  the  feast.  Well,  the  first  thing  Caroline 
chose  was  tafly,  the  next  was  sweet-apple 
pickles;  after  that  she  could  think  of  nothing 
she  wanted  except  cream  pie.  So  that's  the 
bill  of  fare— tafij-,  sweet-apple  pickles  and 
cream  pie!" 

Gus  burst  into  a  laugh.  He  was  not  given  to 
mirth,  but  the  bill  of  fare  was  so  ridiculous, 
and  Dorie's  face  so  arch  as  she  told  about  it. 
He  wished  she  would  stay  there  on  the  rug, 
looking  and  talking  so;  but  she  did  not.  In 
another  moment  she  vanished  to  the  kitchen. 
Very  soon  after,  Ned  and  Goodlow  had  an 
errand  to  the  barn.  This  left  Gus  alone  ex- 
cept for  Caroline,  and  he  began  looking  about 
the  room  to  see  what  it  was  that  made  it  seem 
so  comfortable  and  so  good  a  place  to  rest  in. 
The  self-important  little  girl  noticed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  eyes,  and  began  to  explaip. 

"We  can't  aflTord  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room 
this  winter,"  she  informed  him.  "But  Dorie 
says  this  room  must  be  made  very  nice,  since 
we  are  to  live  in  it;  so  she  brought  out  the 
organ  there,  and  those  books,  and  all  these 
big,  comfortable  chairs,  and  her  little  rocker, 
and  that  sofa  there."  Gus  said  nothing,  and 
Caroline  went  on,  "And  all  those  new  mag- 
azines and  papers  under  the  lamp  there— 
Dorie  did  without  a  new  cloak  so  we  could  get 
them.  She  says  nothing  keeps  people  in  a 
farm-house  from  getting  lonesome  so  much 
as  lots  of  good  mail  coming  in  every  week.  I 
think  she's  right.  Don't  you?"  Gus  said  he 
did.  This  encouraged  the  young  lady,  and 
lowering  her  voice  and  glancing  cautiously 
toward  the  kitchen,  she   said,   "There's  a 
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young  preacher  who  boards  at  Aunt  Clara's, 
in  town.  He  wants  Dorie.  He  asked  her 
once."  Gas  gave  her  an  a.stouished  look. 
Caroline  was  pleased,  and  she  proceeded,  "  But 
Dorie  wouldn't  have  him — she  told  him  so. 
Dorie  says  she  must  live  on  a  farm  always, 
and  won't  have  any  one  who  would  take  her 
away  to  town." 

Gus  was  getting  uneasy  at  having  the  fam- 
ily gossip  confided  to  him  in  this  manner,  but 
he  was  also  greatly  amused,  and  try  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  keep  his  lips  from  break- 
ing into  a  smile.  Caroline  noticed  this,  and 
was  offended.  She  would  talk  no  more  to 
him.  and  there  was  silence  until  Ned  and 
Goodlow  returned. 

Not  long  after,  Dorie  spread  the  feast  on  the 
table,  and  they  gathered  round  it.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  merry  banquet.  The  Jordans 
were  a  jolly  set.  They  were  also  very  amiable 
and  polite  with  each  other,  saying  "if  you 
please,"  "  thank  you  "  and  "  beg  your  pardon  " 
—"just  like  '  company,"'  Gus  .said  to  himself. 
At  &Tst  he  thought  this  was  queer  in  them, 
but  very  soon  he  began  to  think  it  was  of  all 
things  nice  and  agreeable. 

After  supper  there  were  games.  Dorie  said 
Caroline  must  have  the  privilege  of  choosing 
them;  so  she  named  "  blindman's-bufT," 
"  puss-in-the-corner,"  and  similar  pastimes. 
Gus  hitherto  would  have  called  them  "all 
kids'  nonsense,"  but  he  now  soon  found  him- 
self thoroughly  enjoying  them,  sometimes 
laughing  with  all  his  might.  At  bedtime  the 
fun  stopped,  and  Dorie  said  good-night  to 
her  brothers  as  politely  as  if  "they  were  not 
her  own  folks  at  all." 

Ned  and  Goodlow  took  Gus  to  their  own 
room.  It  was  a  big  room,  with  two  beds  in  it, 
and  was  partly  warmed  from  the  kitchen 
below.  There  was  a  clean  rag  carpet  on  the 
floor,  and  there  was  a  bureau,  a  wash-stand, 
and  a  small  table  with  some  magazines,  pho- 
tographs and  a  Bible  on  it.  More  photographs 
were  on  the  walls,  and  a  few  pictures  in 
unique  home-made  frames. 

Gus  liked  the  room,  and  when  they  were  all 
in  bed  and  the  light  out,  he  thought  of  his 
own  room  at  home.  It  had  no  regular  bed- 
room furniture  except  the  bed,  but  there  were 
a  good  many  other  things  in  it.  For  one 
thing,  there  was  the  seed-corn  for  the  next 
spring's  planting.  The  McArthurs  always 
kept  their  seed-corn  in  the  house  in  the  hard 
weather.  It  made  the  room  barnish,  to  be 
sure,,  but  they  cared  nothing  for  that  if  the 
seed  was  benefited.  Sometimes  it  was  kept  in 
Kate's  room,  sometimes  in  Gus';  this  year  it 
was  in  Gus'  Besides  the  corn,  there  was  a 
quantity  of  home-made  soap  drying  on  a 
bench  in  a  corner,  a  set  of  quilting-fraraes, 
a  clothes-horse  and  a  bag  of  dried  apples. 

These  Jordan  boys,  Gus  reflected,  probably 
preserved  their  seed-corn  in  some  way,  for 
they  were  careful,  successful  farmers,  yet  they 
did  not  make  the  bedrooms  hateful  with  it; 
and  Dorie,  no  doubt,  had  quilting-frames 
somewhere,  and  perhaps  a  clothes-horse,  and 
perhaps  home-made  soap,  but  she  did  not 
cumber  the  boys*  room  with  them.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  cheery  diuing-room  below,  and 
of  the  jolly,  but  mannerly,  young  people. 

"It's  all  her  doings,"  he  concluded,  pres- 
ently, and  he  meant  Dorie.  "She  thinks 
home's  the  first  place,  and  she's  bound  it'll  be 
nice  and  jolly.  And  it's  her  that  makes  them 
all  so  nice  and  mannerly,  too,"  he  continued. 
"  When  she  says  '  please'  and  '  thank  you,'  the 
boys  are  bound  to  say  it  back  again.  Any  fel- 
low would.  Yes,  it's  all  her  doings."  Some- 
how 'oe  thought  of  his  mother  and  what  she 
would  think  of  this  Jordan  girl.  "Mother'd 
say  she  was  wasteful  and  extravagant,  I 
know,"  he  reflected.  "But  she's  not.  Those 
lampk-shades  and  part  of  the  picture-frames, 
and  tots  of  other  things,  I  noticed  were  home- 
made. Then,  it  isn't  wasteful  to  make  her 
dress  in  the  fashion  or  to  keep  her  hair  nice, 
instead  of  going  around  like  an  old  fishwife. 
And  her  manners  and  nice  ways— they  don't 
cost  anything.  No,  she's  not  extravagant. 
And  I  don't  think  it's  ever  lonesome  here,"  he 
went  on.  "They  have  no  nearer  neighbors 
than  we  have,  either;  but  in  this  house  Dorie 
wouldn't  let  things  get  dismal."  Just  before 
he  went  to  sleep  he  concluded  one  thing  more: 
"She's  'a  good  farmin'  woman,'"  he  mur- 
mured, softly. 


Part  II. 

The  next  day  Gus  began  husking  in  the 
snowy  corn-field.  It  did  not,  however,  seem 
quite  so  bad  as  he  had  expected.  The  jolly 
Jordan  boys  were  along  with  him  for  one 
thing;  then  they  had  had  a  good  breakfast, 
and  Dorie  had  promised  them  fried  chicken 
for  dinner.  Gus  also  knew  there  would  be  a 
long  delightful  evening  in  that  comfortable 
dining-room,  with  its  glowing  fire  and  big, 
deep  chairs,  with  its  new  papers  and  mag- 
zines,  and  with  Dorie  to  look  at  and  talk  to. 

And  so  it  was  from  day  to  day.  The  times 
spent  in  the  house,  the  noon  hour  and  the 
long  evenings,  were  so  pleasant  that  the  hard 
»vork  did  not  seem  distasteful.  Then,  the 
meals  were  always  so  good.  They  were  made 
up  mostly  of  things  produced  at  home,  to  be 
sure,  but  Dorie,  unlike  Gus'  women-folk,  did 
not  have  pork  and  potatoes  for  breakfast, 
pork  and  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  pork  and 
potatoes  for  supper;  it  was  always  something 
different,  .something  new  Dorie  would  keep 
making  ciringes  in  her  bill  of  fare,  if  it  was  to 
be  nothing  but  oatmeal  porridge  or  corn- 
bread.  They  went  out  in  the  bob-sled  of  eve- 
nings.   There  were   revival-meetings  being 


held  in  a  church  some  seven  miles  across  the 
country,  and  they  would  gather  -up  all  the 
young  people  the  sled  would  hold,  and  goto 
these  meetings.  The  sled-loads  were,  of  all 
things,  merry,  and  Gus  got  to  meet  many  new 
young  people,  though  he  never  found  any 
that  he  liked  quite  so  well  as  the  Jordans 
themselves. 

At  home  Dorie  proved  to  be  just  as  pleasant, 
just  as  polite,  in  the  days  that  followed  as  she 
had  been  that  first  night  when  he  arrived.  If 
Gus  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
her  affability,  they  were  soon  dispelled,  and 
he  began  to  think  her  not  far  short  of  perfec- 
tion. 

But  one  day  Dorie  got  fearfully  angry.  Her 
anger  was  at  Ned  and  Goodlow,  and  at  Gus 
himself.  The  Jordans  had  a  small,  stnmpy- 
I  tailed  cat,  generally  to  be  found  an  the  kitchen 
!  doorstep.  Its  white-and-yellow  coat  was  black- 
i  ened  by  much  lying  under  the  cook-stove, 
I  and  the  tips  of  its  ears  had  been  frozen  off,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  tail  being  half  gone.  In 
addition  to  these  disadvantages  of  personal 
appearance.  Stumpy  had  a  bad  temper,  and 
would  spit  if  one  so  much  as  walked  pa.st  her. 
It  was  the  delight  of  Ned.  Goodlow  and  Gus 
to  set  Rover  to  barking  at  this  small  feline, 
just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  her  spit  at  him. 
Dorie  rescued  her  from  many  an  encounter 
with  Rover,  and  earnestly  besought  the  boys 
to  leave  her  alone.  On  this  occasion,  Rover, 
of  his  own  accord,  got  after  the  kitten,  chased 
her  around  the  back  yard  and  killed  her.  The 
three  boys  reached  the  spot  just  in  time  to  see 
Stumpy  breathe  her  last,  while  Rover  stood 
over  her,  wagging  his  tail  in  triumph  and 
looking  up  into  their  faces  for  approval. 

It  happened  that  just  then  the  back  door 
opened,  and  Dorie  stepped  out.  She  had 
in  her  hand  a  pail  of  suds  to  throw  away,  for 
she  had  been  scrubbing.  Her  dress-skirt  was 
turned  up  and  caught  in  her  belt,  showing  a 
bright  plaid  petticoat ;  her  sleeves  were  above 
her  elbows,  and  rubbers  were  drawn  over 
her  small  slippers.  She  was  engaged  in  the 
dirtiest  kind  of  work,  yet  she  was  just  as  neat 
and  dainty  as  at  any  other  time.  When  she 
had  thrown  away  her  suds,  she  looked  down 
into  the  yard  and  saw  Rover,  saw  the  boys, 
and  saw  Stumpy  lying  on  the  ground.  Imme- 
diately, without  waiting  to  put  down  her  pail, 
she  went  down  to  them.  Perceiving  right 
away  that  Stumpy  was  dead,  she  looked  at 
them  angrily,  her  blue  eyes  flaming  with 
Indignation. 

"You've  killed  her!"  she  cried.  "You've 
killed  Stumpy— you've  killed  her!"  And  she 
raised  the  pall  she  carried  in  both  hands  and 
flung  it  from  her  with  all  her  might. 

"We  didn't  do  it,  Dorie!"  protested  the 
boys,  together.  "Rover  got  after  her  himself 
and  chased  her.   We  didn't  set  him  on  her." 

But  Dorie  could  hear  or  understand  nothing. 

"You've  killed  her — you've  killed  her!"  she 
articulated  again  and  again,  in  a  harsh  voice. 
"And  I  despise  you  for  it!  I  detest  you! 
Cowards!  Yes,  cowards,  all  of  you,  to  torture 
and  kill  a  little  kitten  !  " 

Goodlow  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  tried  to 
make  her  understand,  but  Dorie  pushed  him 
away.  She  was  a  slender,  rather  delicate- 
looking  girl,  but  the  thrust  she  gave  her 
brother  nearly  sent  him  over.  She  threw  her- 
self upon  her  knees  beside  the  dead  kitten, 
sobbing  with  rage  and  grief.  Then  she  put 
poor  Stumpy  in  her  apron  and  went  back  to 
the  house. 

The  boys  followed  more  slowly.  Gus  picked 
up  the  wooden  scrubbiug-pail  that  Dorie  had 
thrown  from  her,  and  it  now  had  two  of  the 
staves  burst  in  where  it  had  struck  against 
the  clothes-line  post.  As  they  n  eared  the 
kitchen  door  they  heard  Caroline  talking  to 
Dorie,  within. 

"  They  didn't  do  it,  Dorie,"  the  little  girl  was 
saying,  earnestly.  "Rover  got  after  her  him- 
self. Truly,  he  did,  Dorie.  I  saw  him  from 
the  up-stairs  window,  and  I  called  him  off 
with  all  my  might,  but  he  wouldn't  stop. 
Rover  is  all  to  blame,  Dorie.   Indeed  he  is." 

"  There,  she'll  believe  Caroline,"  Goodlow 
said,  turning  away.  "  She'll  listen  to  her,  and 
she'll  be  all  right  after  awhile." 

They  went  back  to  their  work.  They  were 
engaged  in  building  an  addition  to  a  corn-crib 
that  afternoon,  and  very  soon  Ned  and  Good- 
low  were  talking  and  joking  away  as  con- 
tentedly as  ever.  But  Gus  was  silent.  He  was 
shocked  at  them.  How  could  they  be  so  in- 
different to  what  had  happened?  To  him  it 
seemed  a  solemn  thing  that  Dorie— winning, 
gracious  Dorie— had  been  in  that  awful  fury. 
If  it  had  been  another  kind  of  girl — one  like 
Kate,  for  instance,  who  never  cared  how  she 
looked  or  acted  around  home,  and  who  would 
generally  rather  provoke  than  please— why, 
then  he  would  have  thought  less  of  it.  But 
with  Dorie  Jordan  it  was  different— Dorie, 
whose  chief  object  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  keep 
herself  and  the  lonely  farm-house  bright  and 
lovely  for  the  sake  of  those  around  her. 

He  thought  about  it  all  the  afternoon,  and 
was  still  thinking  about  it  at  chore-time  that 
evening  when,  on  his  way  to  the  oat-bin,  he 
suddenly  saw  Dorie  coming  along  the  path 
toward  the  barn.  She  had  a  bit  of  cape  on  her 
shoulders  and  a  little  scarlet  hood  on  her  head 
—for  this  young  lady,  when  she  stepped  out- 
side the  kitchen  door  to  the  pump,  the  smoke- 
house or  coa'  house,  or  was  out  about  the  barn 
on  an  errand,  did  not  throw  over  her  head 
some  old,  tattered  shawl  or  any  dingy  rag  she 
could  lay  hold  of.  It  was  always  the  little 
home-made  scarlet  hood  and  the  bit  of  cape. 

Gus  watched  her  as  she  walked  right  up  to 


Ned  and  Goudlow,  where  they  stood  together 
at  the  corner  of  the  barn.  Then  he  saw  her 
reach  out  her  hand. 

"She's  apologizing  to  them,  I  do  believe!" 
he  exclaimed,  aghast,  "And  they're  allowing 
it,  as  sure  as  I  live!  Them  low  scamps  allow- 
ing her— a  girl  like  Dorie— to  apologize  to 
them!" 

Suddenly  Dorie  turned  away  from  her 
brothers  and  headed  straight  for  the  oat-bin. 
Sninetliing  like  terror  struck  to  Gus'  heart. 
Wiis  she  coming  after  him  to  apologize,  too? 
He  stepped  quickly  behind  the  oat-bin  door, 
but  it  was  too  late.  Doric  had  seen  him,  and 
Ciime  right  up.  She  was  not  embarrassed,  as 
Gus  was.  There  was  nothing  self-conscious 
about  her  at  any  time,  and  now  her  face  was 
only  sad  and  quiet  as  she  reached  out  her 
hand. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "  I  was  wrong  in  get- 
ting so  angry  and  saying  what  I  did  to  you 
boys—" 

"Oh,  but  you  mustn't  apologize  to  me," 
cried  Gus,  with  considerable  emotion.  "You 
sha'n't^a  girl  like  you,  Dorie— I  won't  listen 
to  it!" 

Though  he  would  not  listen  to  the  apology, 
he  took  the  hand  she  stretched  out  and 
pressed  it  awkwardly.  He  had  on  his  husking- 
gloves.  the  palms  of  which  were  studded  over 
with  metal  rivets,  after  the  most  approved 
manner  of  husking-gloves.  Gus  forgot  all 
about  the  rivets,  and  about  the  gloves,  too,  for 
that  matter,  but  if  the  iron  knobs  hurt  Dorle's 
hand  she  did  not  flinch. 

"  But  I  said  such  hateful  things  to  you,"  she 
insisted.  "  I  was  so  mad,  and  you  were  not  to 
blame  at  all — " 

"But  I  tell  you.  Dorie,  that  don't  count," 
protested  Gus.  "A  girl  like  you  that  tries  so 
hard  to  please  always  needn't  be  all  broke  up 
because  she  got  mad  once— just  once,  when 
she  keeps  so  jolly  and  so— so — sweet  all  the 
rest  of  the  time." 

Dorie  gave  him  a  grateful  look.  She  liked 
the  compliment.  "You're  real  kind,"  she 
said.  Then  she  turned  and  went  back  to  the 
house. 

Gus  plunged  the  feed-measure  into  the  oat- 
pile,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing_ 
All  sorts  of  emotions  were  rioting  within 
him.  Doric's  humility,  her  kindness  to  him, 
her  coming  out  there  to  ask  him  to  forgive 
her— it  all  seemed  to  set  his  blood  on  fire.' 

At  supper-time  that  evening  Dorie  was  still 
pale  and  quiet.  Ned  and  Goodlow  sported 
with  Caroline  over  something  that  had  hap- 
pened at  school  that  day,  but  Gus  was  silent. 
He  could  think  of  nothing  but  that  Dorie  was 
troubled  and  unhappy,  and  he  inwardly  called 
her  brothers  a  pair  of  brutes  for  being  so  indif- 
ferent to  her. 

Supper  over,  the  two  Jordan  boys  hitched  up 
and  went  away  to  town,  Ned  to  get  a  pair  of 
rubber  boots,  and  Goodlow  for  a  new  husking- 
peg.  Then  when  the  dishes  were  washed, 
Caroline  put  a  shawl  about  her  shoulders  and 
went  into  the  garret  to  search  out  some  old 
picture-books  she  wanted.  This  left  Gus  and 
Dorie  alone  together.  Dorie  was  mending  a 
pair  of  overalls  by  the  lamp  on  the  dining- 
room  table,  and  Gus  was  staring  into  a  mag- 
azine, though  not  reading  a  word.  He  glanced 
furtively  at  Dorie  from  time  to  time,  and  he 
thought  she  looked  very  unhappy.  Once  he 
thought  she  was  near  crying.  Whether  Dorie 
was  really  near  crying  or  not  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  it  was  enough  that  Gus  thought 
she  was,  and  he  thought  it  was  on  account  of 
the  passion  she  had  been  in  that  morning. 
He  could  not  bear  that  she  should  go  on  griev- 
ing about  it  thus;  so  after  remaining  a  few 
more  uneasy  moments  in  his  chair,  he  sud- 
denly got  up  and  went  around  the  table.  He 
sat  down  in  a  chair  right  in  front  of  her. 

"  I  tell  you,  you  mustn't  go  on  feeling  so  bad 
about  that ! "  he  said,  impetuously.  "  It  wasn't 
anything!   I  tell  you  it  wasn't,  Dorie!  " 

"  But  I  thought  I'd  never  be  angry  like  that 
again,"  murmured  Dorie,  regretfully.  "I  try 
so  hard!  But  I 'forgot  everything  when  I 
thought  you  had  killed  Stumpy.  A  girl  that 
gets  mad  like  that  makes  her  home  unbear- 
able, almost — " 

"  But  don't  you  see,  "  exclaimed  Gus,  "  that 
your  being  so  nice  and  jolly  all  the  rest  of  the 
time  makes  up.  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
makes  up,  for  that  one  little  mistake?  I  tell 
you,  you  don't  know  what  some  girls  are  like 
around  home  among  their  own  folks,  Dorie! 
They  don't  care  how  they  act  or  how  they 
look,  either,  for  that  matter.  They'd  rather 
tease  a  fellow  and  make  him  mad  than  any- 
thing else.  Then  they  wear  just  any  old 
things  about  the  house  at  their  work,  and 
think  it's  good  enough." 

Gus  was  thinking  mostlj-  of  Kate,  and  in 
this  he  was  hardly  fair  to  her.  She  had  always 
tea.sed  and  tormented  him.  It  is  true,  and  she 
was,  no  doubt,  something  of  a  slattern;  yet 
she  was  a  good-natured  girl,  and  this  had 
made  her  more  of  a  blessing  to  her  home  than 
sulky  Gus  had  ever  been.  However,  Gus  just 
now  was  noting  the  contrast  between  her  and 
the  girl  he  was  talking  to. 

"  Ned  and  Goodlow  are  used  to  you  and  don't 
notice,"  he  went  on,  with  a  Hushed  face;  "  but 
you  needn't  think  I  don't  see  who  it  is  that 
makes  everj'thing  so  nice  here,  and  keeps  'cm 
all  from  getting  the  blues  or  being  lonesome 
1  know  who  It  is  puts  in  her  time  thinking 
and  planning  wnj's  of  keeping  things  lively 
and  Interesting,  and  who  tries  harder  to  look 
bright  and  pretty  at  home  than  she  does  out 
at  church  on  Sundaj's." 

Dorie  said  nothing  to  this.  She  kept  her 


eyes  bent  on  her  work,  but  she  was  plea.sed 
through  and  through.  She  showed  that  all 
over  her  face.  Her  gentleness  and  herhumi!- 
it.v  were  very  charming,  but  Gns'  spirit  rose 
in  great  a  rebellion  against  her  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  herself. 

"I— I'm  going  to  tell  you  something,  Dorie," 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  and  he  spoke  with  some 
hesitation.  "Y'ou— you  see,  I— used  to  hate 
farming  awfully,"  he  began.  "I  thought  it 
was  nothing  but  drudgery,  and  I  used  to  get 
dreadfully  blue  sometimes  when  I'd  get  to 
thinking  of  putting  In  my  life  at  it.  Once, 
when  I  wanted  to  g'o  away  and  be  something 
else,  my  father  raised  such  a  racket  that  I 
gave  it  up.  I  settled  down  to  the  work  after 
that,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  discontented  fel- 
low alive  it  was  me.  Well,  since  I  came  here, 
Dorie,  it  doesn't  seem  one  half  so  bad  to  me. 
Y'esterday  I  said  to  myself  that  I'd  be  almost 
satisfied  to  be  a  farmer  if  it  could  be  like  it  is 
here  all  the  time.  And  the  difference  isn't  out 
on  the  farm.  Dorie,"  he  continued.  "It's  in 
the  house.  The  field  work  here  is  just  as  hard 
as  at  home,  and  the  chores  are  nearly  the 
same,  but  in  the  house  everything  is  jolly  and 
lively  and  up  with  the  times.  You  try  harder 
to  make  this  living-room  attractive  than  you 
do  the  parlor,  and  you  make  Caroline  be  nice 
and  cheerful  as  well  as  yourself.  Then,  the 
books  and  all  these  papers  and  magazines 
coming  in  all  the  time  make  it  so  different, 
somehow.  In  the  evenings  you  are  always 
going  out  somewhere,  or  else  having  the 
neighbors  come  in;  or  if  not  that,  you  are 
planning  some  good  time  just  for  ourselves. 
Now.  in  most  of  the  houses  on  the  farms 
round  here  they  don't  care  how  they  act  or 
look,  or  bow  dismal  the  house  is,  if  only  they 
can  get  their  work  done  and  come  out  fine  on 
Sundays.  And  the  reason  it  isn't  like  that 
here,"  Gus  went  on,  growing  bolder,  "is  all 
your  doings,  Dorie.  You  won't  have  it  so. 
You  are  sharp  enough  to  see  that  it  isn't  best, 
and  you  think  and  plan  and  try.  You  know 
you  do,  Dorie ;  you  know  it's  all  your  doings," 
he  concluded,  in  the  tone  of  a  challenge. 

Dorie  was  a  little  bit  shy  for  once,  but  she 
smiled  with  pure  delight  at  this  extravagant 
praise  of  herself. 

•'  I  do  try  hard,"  she  said,  "  and  sometimes  I 
get  so  tired.  They're  all  very  fond  of  me  and 
kind  to  me,  but  they  never  notice  the  way  I 
try.  No  one  ever  has  but— but — you,"  she  said, 
softly;  "and  you've  noticed  ever  since  you 
first  came.   I— I— knew  yon  did." 

It  was  Gus'  turn  to  be  pleased  now,  but  his 
features  did  not  show  delight,  as  Dorie's  had 
done.  A  deep,  dark  flush  spread  over  his  face, 
and  that  was  all. 

These  two  young  people  were  getting  into  a 
state  of  mutual  appreciation  which  one  of 
them,  at  least,  would  like  to  have  had  pro- 
longed; but  as  luck  would  have  it,  Caroline 
just  then  returned  from  the  garret.  Gus  and 
Dorie  immediately  pushed  their  chairs  a  dis- 
tance apart.  Neither  of  them  would  have 
admitted  that  they  had  been  saying  anything 
particularly  private  or  personal,  yet  both 
knew  instinctively  that  it  would  not  do  to 
have  Caroline  see  them  sitting  so  close  to- 
gether with  such  absorbed  faces.  Gus  returned 
to  his  magazine,  and  Dorie  picked  up  the 
unmended  overalls  and  work  steadily  until 
Ned  and  Goodlow  returned. 

That  night  it  snowed  heavily.  Throughout 
the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  it  continued  to 
fall,  and  though  it  was  now  well  on  in  March, 
it  bid  fair  to  be  the  heaviest  snow  of  the  sea- 
son. At  noon  Gus  saw  that  there  could  be  no 
more  corn-picking  for  days;  not  until  there 
would  be  a  thaw.  Then  he  knew  he  would 
have  to  go  home  for  awhile.  There  was  no 
possible  excuse  for  his  staying  at  the  Jordans' 
until  the  corn-picking  should  begin  again. 
[To  be  contiitued.1 


HAVE  YOU  ASTHMA  OR  HAY  FEVER? 

Medical  science  at  last  reports  a  positive  cure 
for  Asthma  and  Hay-fever  in  the  wonderful 
Kola  Plant,  a  new  botanical  discovery  found 
on  the  Congo  river.  West  Africa.  Its  cures 
are  really  marvelous.  Rev.  J.  L.  Combs,  of 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  writes  that  it  cured  him 
of  Asthma  of  fifty  years'  standing,  and  Hon. 
L.  G.  Clute,  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  testifies  that  for 
three  years  he  had  to  sleep  propped  up  in  a 
chair  in  Hay-fever  season,  being  unable  to 
lie  down  night  or  day.  The  Kola  Plant  cured 
him  at  once.  To  make  the  matter  sure,  these 
and  hundreds  of  other  cures  are  sworn  to 
before  a  notary  public.  So  great  is  their  faith 
in  its  wonderful  curative  powers,  the  Kola 
Importing  Co.,  of  1164  Broadway,  New  York, 
to  make  it  known,  is  sending  out  large  cases 
of  the  Kola  compound  free  to  sufferers  from 
Asthma  and  Hay-fever.  All  they  ask  in 
return  Is  that  when  cured  yourself  you  will 
tell  your  neighbors  about  It.  Send  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal-card,  and  they  will 
send  you  a  large  case  by  mail  free.  It  costs  j'ou 
nothing,  and  you  should  surely  try  it. 


ELECTION  DAY,  NOVEMBER  THIRD. 

On  November  3d  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be  elected.  The  successful 
candidate  must  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote.s.  There  are  tl7  electoral  voles,  therefore 
22i  are  necessary  to  a  choice.  Farm  and 
Fireside  offers  53,000  In  prizes  to  subscribers 
and  club  raisers  who  can  guess,  "  Who  will  be 
the  ne.xt  President,  and  how  many  electoral 
votes  will  he  receive?"  This  contest  closes 
tills  month,  so  If  you  want  a  chance  in  this 
great  offer  you  must  send  soonl  See  page  9. 
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TIME  ALMOST  UP 

TO  QET-^  ^  ^  ^ 

%  1 ,000  for  30  Cents. 

You  must  send  your  guess  this  month  in  order 
to  get  a  chance  in  this  great  prize  offer  

THREE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  given  to  subscribers  and 
club  raisers  for  answers  to  the  question,  "  Who  will  be  the  next 
President^  and  hoiu  many  electoral  votes  will  he  receive  f''  if 
answer  is  received  before  November  1st. 


$1,000.00 


THE  PRIZES 
\  FIRST  CASH  PRIZE 

to  the  person  sending  correct  answer, 
\  Second  Cash  Prize  for  the  first  next  nearest  to  the  correct  answer, 
\  Third  Cash  Prize  to  the  person  who  sends  the  next  best  answer, 
10  Cash  Prizes  of  Ten  Dollars  each  for  the  ten  next  best  answers, 
50  Cash  Prizes  of  Three  Dollars  each  for  the  50  next  best  answers, 
75  Cash  Prizes  of  Two  Dollars  each  for  the  75  next  best  answers, 
200  Cash  Prizes  of  One  Dollar  each  for  the  200  next  best  answers, 
2,000  Prizes,  value  of  each  50  cents,  for  the  2,000  next  best  answers,  t, 000.00 
2,338  PRIZES,  .      _      -      -       Amount,  $3,000.00 

Each  and  every  answer  must  be  inclosed  in  the  same  letter  with 
the  subscription  and  the  money.  Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to 
one  answer  for  each  yearly  subscription.  Each  agent  or  club 
raiser  is  entitled  to  send  as  many  answers  as  there  are  yearly 
subscriptions  in  each  club.  Only  those  can  send  answers  who 
send  yearly  subscriptions. 


300.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
J50.00 
200.00 


Several  Mistakes. 

BY  MARY  JOSLYX  SMITH. 

HAYING,  harvesting  and  threshing  were 
over,  the  fruit-gathering  season,  too, 
was  past,  and  it  was  nearingThanlcs- 
giviug.   The  hurrj'  and  worry  of  tlie 
summer  work  on  the  fai'ms  were 
dying  out,  and  the  woraen-follt  were  enjoying 
themselves  by  having  afternoon  visits,  which 
Included  a  quilting  now  and  then. 

The3'  told  each  other  how  much  fruit  they 
had  preserved,  how  many  pickles  had  been 
laid  down,  and  the  particulars  of  drying  cher- 
ries, apples  and  pumpkins. 

At  the  afternoon  visits  there  had  been  a  great 
question  discussed  over  and  over  again, 
"Would  the  old  miser  get  Mrs.  Garrett  for  a 
wife?"  Some  thought  he  would,  and  others 
felt  that  she  had  been  told  so  much  about  him 
that  she  would  not  marry  him;  but  they 
always  added,  "The  trouble  is,  she  does  uot 
seem  to  believe  what  we  tell  her." 

On  a  certain  afternoon  of  one  of  these  visits, 
a  woman  from  out  of  town  was  among  the 
guests,  and  she  must  be  told  the  whole  story, 
or  she  could  not  understand  or'  enjoy  the 
afternoon's  conversation. 

They  had  just  learned  that  day  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  Mr.  Cobb  had  been  away  and  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Garrett,  and  brought  her  to  his 
forlorn  farm-house. 

"Dear-ah-me,  what  a  home-coming  that 
was !  "  said  good  Mrs.  Brown.  Then,  nearlj-  all 
talking  together,  they  told  the  whole  story  to 
the  stranger. 

Mrs.  Garrett's  husband  hadn't  been  much 
of  a  farmer,  and  she  was  nothing  of  a  man- 
ager, they  had  heard,  and  in  the  gold  fever 
some  time  in  the  fifties,  Mr.  Garrett  had  given 
up  farming,  and  taken  his  wife  and  four 
daughters  home  to  her  mother's,  and  gone  to 
California.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  had 
made  no  money,  and  they  altogether  had 
used  up  mostly  all  they  had  when  he  went 
away,  and  he  wrote  his  wife  he  was  coming 
home  to  try  life  over  again.  She  felt  morti- 
fied at  bis  failure  to  bring  any  money  home, 
and  wrote  to  him  it  seemed  to  her  he  had 
better  trj-  longer  to  make  a  fortune. 

"She  didn't  hear  anything  from  him,  and 
made  up  her  mind  he  had  been  killed  after 
leaving  the  mines,  before  reaching  the  ship 
that  he  had  said  he  would  come  on.  She  put 
on  black  and  took  up  dressmaking  for  a  sup- 
port. Though  she  wasn't  much  of  a  dress- 
maker, she  was  a  good,  sweet  woman.  So  three 
years,  you  see,  passed  awas'. 

"  Her  dressmaking  was  what  brought  her 
round  our  parts.  She  lived  in  another  town. 

"  Mr.  Cobb,  the  old  miser,  couldn't  get  one  of 
the  girts  round  about  here  to  marry  him. 
Mercy!  didn't  we  all  know  about  his  poor 
wife  when  she  lay  there  with  consumption, 
and  he  wouldn't  buy  anj-tbing  for  her  com- 
fort, because  he  said  she  had  a  fatal  disease, 
and  nothing  would  do  any  good  !  Miranda,  do 
tell  about  that  daj-  of  the  funeral!  " 
So  Miranda  told  her  story. 
"You  see,  being  neighbors,  Agnes  Root  and 
I  and  some  others  went  there  to  get  dinner 
ready,  'gainst  they  got  back.  You  know  they 
took  her  to  the  church  on  the  hill  four  miles 
away,  and  there  were  a  heap  of  relations  that 
we  thought  would  be  back  to  dinner.  We 
had  just  planned  beforehand  to  make  the 
old  fellow  sweat  over  our  extravagance. 
Would  you  believe  it,  he  came  out  in  the 
kitchen,  just  before  they  were  to  start  off  for 
the  church,  and  says  he: 

"  '  Girls,  you  may  have  some  fried  mush  and 
some  pork  for  dinner.  I  always  slice  the 
mush,'  says  he.  'It  is  cooked  and  in  the 
cellar,  and  I  will  get  it  and  slice  it  before  I  go.' 
Then  he  went  in  the  cellar  and  brought  the 
mush,  and  a  piece  of  pork  from  the  brine. 
'Now,'  said  he,  'you  just  boil  some  potatoes 
with  their  jackets  on,  fori  like  them  best  that 
way.  We  drink  tea  or  cofTee  but  seldom.  It's 
bad  for  digestion,  you  know.'  " 
Jliranda  went  on : 

"Although  he  did  slice  the  mush  and  pork, 
you  ought  to  have  seen  the  dinner  we  got.  We 
hunted  round  and  found  a  basket  of  eggs 
already  marked  for  the  grocery  in  town,  and 
we  got  the  hired  man  to  get  a  ham  out  of  the 
smoke-house  that  was  going  to  be  sold.  AVe 
made  pies  and  mashed  potatoes,  and  the  man 
told  us  that  there  was  coffee  in  the  house,  for 
the  old  fellow  sometimes  had  a  cup  just  for 
himself;  so  we  ransacked  that  out,  and  j-ou 
should  have  seen  the  coffee-pot  of  coffee  we 
had,  and  cream,  too.  Well,  he  was  death  on 
us  after  that,  of  course. 

"  When  we  began  to  mistrust  he  was  trying 
to  get  the  dressmaker,  we  formed  our.selves 
into  a  committee,  and  told  her  the  whole 
story;  but,  la!  he  just  told  her  that  we 
wanted  him  for  some  of  our  folks,  and  that  he 
would  educate  her  daughters,  and  would  put  a 
pier-glass  in  the  parlor,  and  all  sorts  of  nice 
tilings.  Wouldn't  a  pier-glass  be  a  show  in 
that  old  farm-house?  Why,  they  never  had 
anything  but  tallow  candles  for  light,  and 
poor  late  Mrs.  Cobb  had  to  run  the  candles." 
Miranda  ended  up  by  saying,  "She'll  see  what 
a  mistake  she's  made,  that's  all  I've  got  to 
say." 

Mrs.  Brown's  husband  came  in  just  then, 
and  he  said,  "Did  you  know  how  she  hap- 
pened to  be  In  Indiana?  "  Then  he  explained 
that  Mr.  Cobb  was  a  shrewd,  careful  man, 
and  he  seemed  determined  not  to  be  beaten. 
"  I  don't  see  what  he  wants  of  such  a  wife. 
She  can  never  do  his  work  in  that  farm-house. 
He  sent  her  to  Indiana  to  get  a  divorce,  for 


fear  of  Garrett  ever  turning  up.  I  tell  you  he 
will  screw  down  tighter  than  ever  and  make 
up  all  the  money  he  has  spent.  Y'ou  jest  be 
sure  of  that!" 

The  neighbors  did  not  go  to  see  them,  for 
they  were  sure  Mr.  Cobb  would  not  welcome 
them  after  they  had  tried  to  hinder  the  mar- 
riage. 

New-Year's  was  well  past,  when  word  went 
round  that  one  of  the  daughtei  s  was  very  sick. 
Then  all  the  kindly  nature  of  the  women  was 
stirred,  and  they  went  and  helped  take  care  of 
the  worn-out  girl.  She  died.  Mrs.  Cobb  stood 
at  night  with  the  tallow  dip  in  her  hand,  and 
said  to  some  of  the  people  who  had  helped 
her,  "  Why  did  I  not  believe  what  j-ou  told 
me?"  She  .soon  sent  the  other  girls  home  to 
her  mother,  before  thej'  should  be  killed  with 
work  and  worry. 

Some  months  passed,  and  at  one  of  the  vis- 
its there  was  almost  breathless  interest,  for 
Mr.  Garrett  had  turned  up  and  was  rich.  He 
came  planning  to  buy  a  good  house,  and  make 
a  home  for  his  family. 

Mrs.  Cobb  went  to  the  old  homestead  to  see 
Mr.  Garrett.  He  said  it  was  all  his  fault;  that 
he  had  no  right  to  have  kept  silent  so  many 
years,  but  that  he  was  angry  when  he  received 
his  wife's  letter  advising  him  to  stay,  and  that 
he  had  vowed  silence  until  he  could  come  and 
bring  a  good  sum  of  money. 

He  took  the  daughters  away  West  and  estab- 
lished a  home,  having  abundant  means  to 
educate  the  girls  and  make  them  comfortable. 
He  promised  Mrs.  Cobb  that  the  girls  might 
come  often  to  see  her,  and  if  she  needed  any- 
thing the  girls  should  have  means  at  their 
control  to  send  her  as  they  chose,  but  her 
pride  refused  any  such  offer. 

What  should  she  do?  At  first  she  longed  to 
go  far  away,  but  she  knew  that  stories  and  his- 
tories always  follow  peoijle,  and  she  decided  to 
take  up  her  sewing  again  among  her  old 
friends,  where  there  would  be  nothing  to  ex- 
plain and  nothing  to  conceal. 

Her  little  black  dress  was  in  keeping  with 
her  feelings,  not  only  for  the  buried  daughter, 
but  for  the  three  lovely  girls  that  had  gone  so 
far  West,  and  although  she  knew  they  would 
have  every  care,  she  felt  lonely  for  them. 

One  day  when  she  was  sewing  for  Miranda, 
the  garrulous  woman  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation  of  saj'ing,  "We  all  knew  so  well 
just  what  a  mistake  you  were  making." 

Mrs.  Cobb  sat  awhile,  and  said,  "  Marry- 
ing Mr.  Cobb  was  not  my  first  mistake.  I 
did  not  do  the  be.st  I  could  in  my  first 
home.  We  were  poor.  I  was  restless  and  dis- 
contented because  my  girl  friends  had  clothes 
and  furniture  better  than  I,  and  I  was  alwaj's 
woi'rying  at  my  husband  because  he  did  not 
prosper.  I  disliked  the  sameness  and  drudgery 
of  housekeeping  on  small  means,  and  did  not 
try  to  do  the  farm-house  work  to  any  profit. 
After  we  had  children  I  was  always  sending 
one  and  another  away  to  my  mother's;  .so  we 
never  seemed  to  plan  to  really  take  care  of 
ourselves.  I  was  longing  in  a  dreamy  way  to 
be  or  do  something  tliat  I  could  not  do. 

"  We  cannot  expect  to  put  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders,  but  if  girls  after  they  are 
married  would  try  to  mold  circumstances,  in- 
stead of  circumstances  molding  them,  there 
would  be  more  happy  homes;  I  mean  when 
life  threatens  to  be  a  disappointment,  as  mine 
seemed  to  me  at  the  t'.me.  I  accept  it  now, 
acknowledging  that  I  am  a  victim  of  several 
mistakes." 


MISTAKEN  FOR  ONCE. 

The  Washington  Posl  has  a  paragraph  about 
a  pretty  girl  and  a  woman  who  knows  every- 
thing, the  scene  of  the  story  being  the  deck  of 
a  Potomac  steamer. 

The  girl  was  slender  and  graceful.  Her  ej-es 
were  dark  and  sleepily  brilliant.  She  was 
languid,  and  she  wore  a  ruffled  pink  muslin 
gown.  The  woman  who  is  never  mistaken 
marked  her. 

"That's  a  typical  southern  girl,"  she  said  to 
me.  "You  never  see  a  northern  girl  wear  a 
gown  like  that.  Didn't  you  notice  her  high- 
arched  foot,  too,  and  her  languor?  The  north- 
ern girl  is  always  so  abrupt  and  brisk,  and— " 

Just  then  the  tj'pical  southern  girl  lifted 
her  hands  in  surjirise  at  something  a  compan- 
ion was  saying. 

"Land  sakes!"  she  said,  "I  want  to  know." 

And  the  woman  who  knows  everything 
gazed  at  the  landscape. 


AN  ANXIOUS  TIME. 

"Oh,  grandma,  grandma!"  exclaimed  the 
fair  young  girl,  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  "  you 
must  not  die!   Y'ou  will  not  die!  " 

The  aged  woman  bestowed  a  fond  look  upon 
the  agonized  girl. 

"My  dear,  I  am  glad  to  go,"  she  murmured, 
with  faltering  accents. 

"Oh,  grandma,  grandma!"  cried  the  girl,  in 
a  voice  stifled  by  her  sobs. 

"  My  darling,  you  must  not  weep,  you  must 
not  grieve,"  faltered  the  dying  woman.  "I 
am  old,  so  old  and  weai-y  that  I  long  for  resi. 
What  matters  a  few  hours  now?  " 

"Y'ou  mu.st  live,  grandma,"  wailed  the  des- 
perate girl.  "Y'ou  must  live — at  least  until 
afterthe  Pleasantoii's  party  to-morrow  night." 
— Life. 


IT  CLOSES  THIS  MONTH. 

We  mean  that  Farm  and  Fireside  great 
S3,000  political  prize  conle>i  clo.^cs  tnis  month, 
if  you  let  this  opportunitv  go  by,  you  may 
never  again  have  a  chance  to  get  S1,000  iu  cash 
for  30  cents.  See  offer  ou  this  page. 


IMPORTANT  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

If  tit  any  time  before  election  day  two  or 
more  j^ersons  send  the  correct  answer,  then  the  first 
~prize  of  one  thousand  (lollafsti'ill  be  equally 
divided  among  those  sending  the  correct  answer. 

If  two  or  more  persons  send  the  next  nearest 
to  the  correct  ansiver,  then  all  of  the  second  prize 
of  three  htuulred  iXollars  will  be  awarded 
to  the  person  who  first  sends  the  next  nearest  to 
ttie  correct  answer ;  and  the  one  of  these  answers 
that  is  stamped  ivith  the  next  earliest  date  will  be 
considered  the  next  best  answer,  and  all  of  the 
third  prize  of  one.  hundred  dollars  will  be 
awarded  to  the  person  sending  it.  This  same  plan 
will  be  followed  in  awarding  all  of  the  remaining 
prizes. 

We  will  stamp  each  answer  with  the  day 
and  hour  it  is  received  in  our  office.  No  more 
than  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to  any  one 
person. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  subscriptions 
are  ordered  singly  or  in  clubs,  with  or  without 
premiums.  Offers  iu  back  numbers  of  this 
paper  may  be  accepted.  In  every  case  each 
subscriber  is  entitled  to  one  answer  for  each 
yearly  subscription,  and,  in  addition,  the  club 
raiser  is  entitled  to  send  as  many  answers  as 
there  are  yearlj'  subscriptions  in  his  club. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 

(Without  premiums.) 

Single  subscription  one  year,  50  cents 

In  clubs  of  three  or  more,  eacli  30  cents 
Eacli  subscriber  is  entitled  to  one  answer. 

All  subscriptions  u'ill  be  entered  for  one  year  from 
the  date  we  receive  the  order,  except  the 
subscriptions  of  paid-in-advance  subscribers,  whose 
time  will  be  extended  one  year  from  tlie  date  on  the 
yellow  label. 

HOW  TO  SEND  YOUR  ANSWER. 
I 

Put  your  answer  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper 
about  three  inches  wide  and  five  inches  long. 
Suppose  you  think  Smith  will  be  the  next 
president,  and  that  he  will  receive  400 electoral 
votes;  then  fill  out  your  answer  after  this 
style : 


SMITH,  400  VOTES. 
Answer  of  . 

James  Johnson,  ' 
Beaver, 

Brown  County,  Idaho.  ■ 


MOW   TUB    PRBSIDBINT    IS  BUEGTED. 

"While  the  people  elect  a  president  by  their  votes,  they  do  not  vote  direct 
for  the  candidate.  The  work  is  done  through  an  Electoral  College.  In 
other  words,  each  state  puts  up  a  ticket  of  Presidential  Electors,  and  these 
cast  the  vote  which  finally  decides  who  shall  be  President  and  Vice- 
president. 

This  ticket  is  made  up  so  as  to  give  one  Elector  for  each  United  States 
senator  and  one  for  each  member  of  Congress.  The  College,  therefore, 
this  year  will  contain  447  Electors.  The  successful  candidate  for  President 
will  be  required  to  secure  not  less  than  224.  The  electoral  vote  by  states 
is  as  follows : 


Alabama   11 

Arkansas   S 

California   9 

Colorado   i 

(Connecticut   G 

Delaware   3 

Florida   4 

(jeorgia   13 

Idaho  .■   3 

Illinois   24 

Indiana   1.5 

Iowa   13 


Kansas   10 

Kentucky   13 

Louisiana   iS 

Maine   li 

Maryland   S 

Massachusetts   1.5 

Michigan   14 

Minnesota   9 

Mississippi   9 

Missouri   17 

Montana   3 

Nebraska   S 


Nevada   3 

New  Hampshire   4 

New  Jersey   10 

N'e%v  Y'ork   .30 

North  Carolina   11 

North  Dakota   3 

Ohio   23 

Oregon   4 

Pennsylvania   32 

Rhode  Island   4 

South  Carolina   9 

South  Dakota   4 


Tenne.ssee  12 

Texas   15 

Utah   3 

Vermont   4 

Virginia   12 

Washington   4 

West  Virginia   6 

Wisconsin   12 

Wyoming   3 

Total  447 


Set  down  your  estimate  of  the  electoral  votes  that  will  be  given  the  man 
you  think  will  be  the  next  President,  add  up,  and  you  will  have  an 
answer. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRi^SIDB,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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October  1,  1896. 


WHEN  THE  TEACHER  GETS  CROSS. 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross  and  her  brown 

eyes  get  black, 
And  her  pencil  comes  down  on  the  desk  with 

a  whack, 

We  chillnus  in  class  sits  up  straight  in  a  line, 
As  if  we  had  rulers,  instead  of  a  spine. 
It's  scary  to  cough,  and  it's  not  safe  to  grin- 
When  the  teacher  gets  cross  and  the  dimples 
goes  in. 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross  the  tables  all 
mix. 

And  the  ones  and  the  sevens  begin  playing 
tricks. 

The  pluses  and  minus  is  just  little  smears, 
Where  the  cry-babies  cry  all  their  slates  up 
with  tears. 

The  figures  won't  add,  and  they  act  up  like 
sin —       •  ■ 

When  the  teacher  gets  cross  and  the  dimples 
goes  in. 

Wlien  the  teacher  gets  cross  the  readers  gets 
bad, 

The  lines  jingle  round  till  the  chilluns  is  sad. 
And  Biliyboj-  puffs  and  gets  red  in  the  face. 
As  if  he  and  the  lesson  were  running  a  race. 
Till  she  hollows  out  "Next!"  as  sharp  as  a 
pin— 

Wlien  the  teacher  gets  cross  and  the  dimples 
goes  in. 

When  the  teacher  gets  good,  her  smile  is  so 
bright. 

The  tables  get  straight  and  the  readers  gets 
right, 

The  pluses  and  minus  come  trooping  along. 
And  flggei-s  add  up  and  stops  being  wrong. 
And  we  chilluns  would  like  (but  we  dassent) 
to  shout. 

When  the  teacher  gets  good  and  the  dimples 
come  out. 

— The  Rochester  Express. 
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A  HOUSE  GOWN. 

EEQUENTLT  two  waists  are  needed 
to  outwear  one  skirt;  therefore,  in 
order  to  utilize  a  skirt  that  has 


needs  your  regular  pattern  for  the  lining, 
and  deftness  witli  the  arrangement  of  the 
outside  material.  A  dressmaker  once 
said  to  me  that  as  far  as  putting  on  the 
outside,  every  one  was  so  dift'erent  it  was 
almost  like  learning  the  business  anew. 
It  all  depends  upon  who  haudles  the 
goods  whether  the  outside  looks  nice  or 
not.  One  can  only  learn  to  fit  linings  ; 
after  that  you  must  learn  every  way  of 
draping.  It  saves  many  dollars  in  a  large 
family  of  girls  to  have  some  of  them  un- 
derstand dressmaking  perfectly.      L.  C. 


seen  wear    for  some 
street   gown,  renov/it'- 


brusli  and  sponge  it,  and  rebind;  remove 
with  gasolene  any  spots  and  accumulated 
dust. 

A  light  waist,  of  ehallis,  silk  or  hen- 
rietta,  can  be  made  like  the  one  in  the 
illustration,  with  a  girdle  of  brocade  vel- 
vet in  black,  or  of  some  of  the  perforated 
linens  over  a  bright  color  that  harmonizes 
with  the  rest  of  tlie  material.  The  l)ack 
should  be  tight-fitting.  Being  an  easy  pat- 
tern, it  can  be  made  at   borne.     It  only 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Waterjielox-e  I X  d  s. — After  you  liave 
fully  enjoyed  the  sweet,  juicy  pulp  of  a 
watermelon,  peel  the  green  skin  from  the 
rind,  cut  it  into  pieces  to  suit  your  fancy — 
rounds,  squares,  strips,  triangles,  etc. — 
put  them  into  a  jar.  and  cover  them  with 
a  weak  brine.  The  next  morning  drain 
the  brine  from  the  rind,  weigh  it,  and  put 
it  over  the  fire  in  a  preserving-kettle,  with 
enough  clear,  cold  water,  to  cover  it  ;  let 
it  boil  slowly  until  you  can  pierce  the 
pieces  with  a  broom-straw,  then  pour 
them  into  a  colander  to  drain.  Make  a 
s.vrup  of  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  rind  and  a  pint  of  water  to  each 
two  pounds  of  sugar  ;  when  tlie  syrup 
boils,  skim  it,  and  then  add  one  half  ounce 
of  green  ginger-root  and  two  sliced  lemons 
to  each  five  pounds  of  rind  ;  put  in  tlie 
rinds,  and  let  it  boil  until  they  look  clear 
and  the  syrup  is  thick  enough.  Fill  glass 
jars,  and  seal. 

Spiced  "Watermelon-rixds.  —  To  make 
these,  proceed  as  for  the  preserves  until 
ready  to    make   the   syrup.     To  seven 
pounds  of    rinds    take    four    pounds  of 
sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  one  table- 
spoonful  each  of  ground  cinnamon  and 
allspice  and  a  teaspoonful  each  of  ground 
cloves  and  mace  ;  after  boiling  the  syrup 
and  skimming  it,  put  in  the  spices,  which 
have    lio"-  _  tied  in  little  cheese-cloth  or 
and  the  rinds  ;  let  all  boil  to- 
uiinutes,  then  take    out  the 
.  ,to  a  stone  jar,  and  boil  the 
..p  down   until  there  is  just 
enough  to  cover  the  fruit;  laj- 
the  bags  of  spices  on  the  top, 
cover  tightly,  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place.    A  friend    at    my  elbow 
says  she  makes  a  round  bag  to 
fit  the  top  of  the  jar  and  ijuts  all 
the  spices  into  that;  after  put- 
ting all  into  the  jar,  she  lays  this 
over  the    top  and    puts    on  the 
cover. 

This  recipe  for  spiced  syrup 
may  be  used  for  peaches,  pears 
or  sweet  apples. 

CHiiDREN  IN  Church. — It  is 
frequently  said  that  if  children 
are  obliged  to  attend  church  it 
will  become  distasteful  to  them, 
and  the.v  will  not  be  church-goers 
when  they  have  grown  older.  The 
experience  and  observation  of 
many  does  not  prove  this,  but 
rather  the  opposite.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  too  great  a  tendency 
to  separate  the  religious  exercises 
of  parents  and  children.  Would 
not  Sunday-school  work  be  more 
effective  if  more  parents  were  in 
attendance?  Too  often  there  is 
no  special  pains  taken  to  make 
a\i.v  part  of  the  regular  church 
service  of  interest  to  children; 
yet  a  little  child  can  understand 
that  it  is  the  worship  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  although  he 
may  not  comprehend  all  that  is 
said.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
wish  our  children  to  be  church- 
goers when  grown,  the  habit 
must  be  formed  while  they  are 
young.  Other  habits,  either  good 
or  bad,  formed  in  childhood  cling 
to  us  through  after  years,  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  this  should 
be  an  exception. 

I  would  not  make  Sunday  a 
day  to  be  dreaded  by  the  chil- 
di'en,  and  do  not  believe  going  to 
church  in  the  morning  will  do 
this,  if  pains  are  taken  to  make 
the  r(>st  of  the  day  the  happiest  of  the 
week.  Little  children  must  have  recre- 
ation, but  try  to  make  that  for  Sunday 
different  and  better  than  for  any  other 
day.  Our  children  are  with  us  such  a 
short  time  at  best,  and  childhood's  oppor- 
tunities once  gone  can  never  be  recalled, 
but  if  we  i-aruestly  and  prayerfully  do  our 
best.  1  believe  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
little  ones  who  are  spared  to  us  grow-  into 
Christian  men  and  women.  Maida  McL. 


FOR  THE  DARNER. 

It  is  always  the  work  of  some  one  per- 
son in  the  family  to  darn  the  stockings, 
and  such  questions  as  these  are  often 
heard:  "Where's  the  darning-cotton?" 
Nobody  knows.  "Where's  a  darning- 
needle  ?  "  Perhaps  Johnny  has  had  it, 
sewing  up  a  burlap  bag  in  which  to  carry 
papers.  Very  likely  he  laid  it  down  in 
the  woodshed  or  the  barn,  or  stuck  it  up 
no  one  knows  where — he  isn't  going  to  say. 
Well,  we've  all  been  through  these  things 
regularly  every  week  for  years. 

We  adopted  this  plan  :  Each  of  the 
girls  is  provided  with  a  book  like  that 
shown   in   the   illustration.     Their  un- 


or  buy  a  feather  boa  this  winter  will  be 
one  of  the  best  dressed  little  ladies  on  the 
street.  But  it  can't  be  black,  nor  it  can't 
be  white;  it  must  be  gray.  You  might  as 
well  lay  aside  your  ermine  and  your  sables, 
for  chinchilla  outvies  all  else  this  gray, 
gray  winter. 

Capes  are  still  very  much  worn.  And 
there  is  a  favorite  little  wrap,  half  jacket 
and  half  cape,  that  is  very  taking  indeed. 
The  jacket  half  is  Bolero,  and  it  is  fin- 
ished with  huge,  drooping  half-sleeves.  It 
is  usually  made  of  some  heavy,  rich  mate- 
rial, and  trimmed  in  some  of  the  new, 
fancy  braids.  Carrie  O'Neal. 


darned  stockings  are  sent  to  their  rooms 
with  tlieir  freshly  laundered  clothes.  I 
only  darn  my  own  and  the  boys'.  The 
book  is  made  of  linen  on  the  outside 
drawn  over  heav.v  pasteboard  seven  by 
five  inches  in  size  ;  the  inside  is  silk 
drawn  over  a  piece  of  lighter-weight 
pasteboard  with  a  very  little  sheet  wad- 
ding on  it.  Straps  of  ribbon  are  fastened 
to  the  inside  before  putting  on  the  out- 
side ;  also  the  flannels  for  the  needles  and 
the  place  for  the  scissors. 

The  two  are  then  put  together  with  pre- 
pared paste,  and  a  ribbon  run  through 
the  scissors  to  fasten  them  on  ;  two  cards 
of  darning-cotton  fill  one  side.  We  keep 
them  in  our  bureau,  not  in  the  work- 
basket.  After  using  one  you  would  not 
be  without  it. 

The  dear  old  lady  on  the  cover  is  done 
in  water-colors,  but  it  is  just  as  nice  to 
have  on  it  one's  name,  initials,  or  a  spray 
of  flowers,  or  a  cat  tangling  up  the  cot- 
ton :  or  if  you  cannot  decorate  it,  make 
it  plain.  If  you  haven't  the  linen,  make 
it  of  some  dress  material  that  you  want 
to  keep  as  a  souvenir. 

Christie  Irving. 


WINTER  WRAPS. 

Among  the  handsome  new  designs  for 
wraps,  the  Newmarket  stands  forth  pre- 
eminent. It  isn't  the  crude  and  original 
Newmarket,  the  tight  sleeves 
and  prim  little  plaits  of  which 
we  all  admired  in  some  prehis- 
toric age,  nor  yet  the  more  ap- 
pealing design  of  three  years 
ago,  but  a  darling  model,  com- 
bining the  best  features  of  the 
old  patterns  and  the  quaint 
fancies  of  a  new  school.  Color? 
Gray,  to  be  sure;  and  the  one 
which  I  saw,  and  which  ymi 
will  want,  shows  an  inverted 
box  running  down  eitner  side 
of  the  front,  which  was  fas- 
toned  with  handsome  silk  fnigs 
and  heavy  cords.  The  mate- 
rial employed  was  a  rough  gray 
plaid,  soft,  and  as  light  in 
weight  as  eider-down.  At  the 
back  was  a  little  hood  lined 
with  violet-tinted  plaid  silk,  and 
there  was  a  collar  on  the  Medici  order 
rolled  up  all  around. 

Short,  half-fitting,  double-breasted  jack- 
ets of  chinchilla  cloth  will  also  be  much 
worn  this  year.  The  short  jackets  of  last 
year  are  staunch  little  sellers,  and  will 
stand  their  ground  well  this  winter.  In- 
deed, so  well  liked  were  they  that  they  are 
much  manufactured  again  this  .year.  Some 
changes  are  seen,  principally  in  the  style 
of.  the  sleeve  aud  the  fastenings.  Here 
the  omnipresent  frog  is  seen;  and  jackets 
affect  a  trimming  of  soutache  and  heavy 
cord  to  a  great  extent. 
■  Bolero  jackets  have  regained  any  favor 
that  once  they  might  have  lost,  and  just 
now  stand  high  in  public  favor.  Our  most 
stylish  dressmakers  are  employing  them 
largely. 

Now,  the  little  girl  who  can  beg,  borrow 


BE  SAVING  OF  YOUR  INCOME. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  an  article  in 
last  issue  of  "  Farm  and  Fireside,"  by 
iNIary  .los^-n  Smith,  entitled  "Around  the 
Hearth,"  although  I  think  its  real  sub- 
ject is  "  Conscious  Power."  I  can  al- 
most see  the  poor  old  wife,  whose  only 
power  is  for  suffering,  but  who  manages 
nevertheless  to  do  her  own  washing  aud 
scrubbing,  and  to  take  good  care  of  the 
little  her  husband  brings  home.  How 
wise  !  How  many  take  good  care  of  their 
incomes  ?  How  many  are  conscious  of 
the  power  to  resist  the  temptation  to  spend 
more  than  they  earn  ?  There  are  so  many 
things  for  which  they  long.  Their  neigh- 
bors take  a  summer  outing,  and  they  must 
take  it,  too  ;  their  neighbors  wear  ex- 
pensive clothing  and  give  costly  dinners, 
and  they  must  do  likewise.  They  are  con- 
scious of  the  power  to  earn  nu)re  money  ; 
whether  they  keep  it  or  not  is  another 
thing.  Rainy  days  and  probable  old  age 
are  matters  to  which  they  give  not  a 
thought. 

Do  you  see  that  old  man  ?  He  is  bent 
aud  infirm.  He  is  almost  bald  and  nearly 
blind.  He  trembles  and  totters,  leans 
heavily  upon  his  cane,  and  after  taking 
a  few  steps,  gasps  for  breath.  How 
shabby  are  his  clothes,  and  he  has  no 
home.  As  a  young  man  and  in  his  prime 
he  was  conscious  of  the  power  to  earn  a 
good  income,  and  he  earned  it,  too.  He 
was  a  musician  of  no  mean  ability,  but 
in  the  evening  of  his  days  his  art  has  left 
him.  His  voice  is  gone  and  his  hand  has 
lost  its  cunning.  Of  course,  could  he,  tan 
any  of  us,  expect  anything  else  ?  He 
spent  his  earnings  lavishly,  and  reared  a 
worthless  family,  unable  now,  aud  un- 
willing, to  care  for  the  old  father,  who  is 
left  to  the  charity  of  strangers.  At  any 
rate,  for  over  a  year  he  has  been  wan- 
dering from  house  to  house,  taking  almost 
as  a  right  the  kindness  of  his  former  music 
pupils.   Aud  he  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ! 

Indeed,  to  save  is  conscious  power,  but 
it  is  one  for  which  few  working  people 
who  live  in  the  city  seem  to  have  any 
faculty.  I  think  the  training  of  our  girls 
to-day  a  very  wise  one.  Almost  every  one 
is  taught  either  a  trade  or  a  profession  ;  if 
possible,  one  to  which  they  are  naturally 


inclined.  But  there  is  another  thing 
which  they  should  also  be  taught — how  to 
save  their  incomes,  a  knowledge  for  which 
they  will  be  very  thankful  in  after-years. 

Theo. 


If  You  HAVE  A  Worrying  Cough,  or  any 
I,ung  or  Tliioat  trouble,  use  at  once  Dr.  D. 
Jayne's  Expectorant,  and  don't  parley  with 
what  may  prove  to  be  a  dangerous  condition. 
The  best"  family  Pill,  .Iayne'.s  Painless  Sugar- 
Coated  Sanative. 


A  CHANCE  TO  GET  RICH  FOR  30  CENTS. 

Farm  and  Fireside  olTers  S3,000  in  prizes 
for  an  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  will  be 
the  next  president,  and  how  many  electoral 
votes  will  he  receive?"  For  30  cents  you  get 
a  year's  subsciiption  (in  clubs  of  three  and 
more)  and  a  chance  to  get  a  big  prize,  but  you 
must  send  this  month.  See  advertisement  ou 
page  9. 
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SUGGESTION  FOR  A  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY. 

October  brings  Hallowe'en,  that  season 
of  the  year  when  the  Uiiseeii,  assisted  by 
the  Material,  tnriis  regulation  into  dis- 
order and  the  god  of  jNlisruie  reigns  ram- 
I)ant  in  the  witched  air.  And  now,  little 
girl,  are  you  going  to  give  a  party  ?  And 
do  you  want  some  suggestions  for  a 
unique  entertainment  ?  AYell,  first  con- 
sider your  invitations.  As  to  them,  they 
should,  of  course,  bo  bewitching.  You  are 
artist  and  versifier  enough  to  carry  out 
these  ideas,  I'm  sure,  so  take  your  list  of 
names  and  write  out  a  couplet  or  a  four- 
line  rhyme  for  each  guest  ;  or  if  you  can't 
do  the  original  act,  you  can  find  quota- 
tions. But  you  had  much  better  be 
original.  Suppose  your  first  guest  is  a 
belle,  how  would  this  do? 

In  older  days,  when  witches  did  charm  and 
allure, 

Silver  bullets  were  known  as  the  only  safe 
cure; 

But  now,  for  their  spells,  I  know  but  one 
thing. 

And  that  llttlewitch  is  a  plain  wedding-ring. 
For  a  coquette  : 
I  come  my  fortune  for  to  find, 
'Tis  strange  I  do  not  know  my  mind; 
For  after  all  this  fuss  and  pother, 
I  like  the  one  as  well  as  t'other. 

To  a  sweet  singer  : 

The  magic  of  thy  song  enthralls  me; 
Enchanted  am  1  by  the  voice  that  calls  me. 
Lulled  by  the  music  of  thy  liquid  notes,  I 
float 

To  scenes  far  distant  and  to  lands  remote. 
Or  to  a  maiden  with  a  sweetheart  : 

My  beau's  the  shyest  one  in  town  ; 

To-night  he  will  grow  bolder. 
And  as  I  comb  my  tresses  brown. 

He'll  be  peeping  over  my  shoulder. 

To   a   girl   without   a    preference  for 
lovers  : 

Maiden,  maiden,  good  and  fair. 
Before  the  mirrorcomb  your  hair; 
Since  lite  is  such  a  little  span, 
You're  better  off  without  a  man. 

These  are  merely  suggestive  verses,  but 
you  might  go  through  your  entire  list  so. 

In  illustrating-,  do  your  work  in  water- 
colors,  and  suit  the  picture  to  the  verse. 
The  first  lines  would  admit  a  witch,  a 
wedding-riug,  some  cannon-balls  if  you 
wished  to  be  humorous,  or  an  old- 
fashioned  flint-lock  musket,  or  simply  a 
lovely,  dainty  face.  The  second  would 
require  a  half  dozen  witches  scurrying 
through  the  air  on  broom-sticks.  The 
third  might  have  a  lovely  landscape,  with 
a  pretty  home  nestling  behind  hills,  and  | 
birds  winging  their  happy  way  across  an 
evening  sky.  Or  to  be  suggestive,  owls 
and  bats,  or  that  weird  companion  -of  ' 
witches  and  wizards,  a  black  cat.  The 
fourth  is  sufficiently  suggestive  in  itself. 
On  the  back  of  the  card  the  name  of  the 
hostess  and  the  date  of  the  party,  with  the 
hours,  may  be  given.  The  envelop  should 
be  covered  with  spider-webs,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  flies  may  be  entangled  and  wary 
spiders  may  appear.  These  envelops  may 
bo  made  very  attractive  if  the  bright  girl 
gets  them. 

Now,  the  guests  should  be  willing  to  en- 
tertain their  friends  in  return,  and  each 
one  should  contribute  a  song,  a  story,  a 
poem,  a  character  sketch,  or  something  to 
add  to  the  general  festivities.  A  cute 
menu  may  be  printed  ou  wrapping-paper, 
rolled  scroll-fashion,  and  handed  to  each 
guest  as  a  souvenir  of  the  happy  occasion. 

For  the  menu  you  may  have,  if  you 
wish,  an  elegant  lay-out;  but  if  you  want 
a  great  deal  of  fuu  for  a  preamble,  you 
might  have  : 

Turnips  a  la  Raw. 
Lachrymal  Persuaders,  or  Onions. 

Bologna. 
Cheese,  Limberger  (or  Sweitzer). 
Cider. 

Lemons  and  Sticls:  Candy. 
Toward  the  wee  small  hours  some  one 
should  turn  the  lights  low,  and  read  Foe's 

"  Black  Cat." 

Hallowe'en  experiments  are  too  familiar 
to  all  to  require  any  explanations  or  sug- 
gestions ;  but  if  you  conduct  your  party 
on  this  line,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  greatly 
delighted  with  the  results. 

Margaret  M.  Moore. 


CARPET-RAGS. 

Kag  carpets  are  not  a  thing  of  beauty, 
unless  homeliness  is  beauty,  but,  after  all, 
homeliness  is  a  good  word,  whose  meaning 
is  often  abused.  A  rag  carpet  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  a  farmer's  dining-room.  A 
large  square  of  oil-cloth  placed  under  the 
table  and  projecting  from  the  edges  is 
another  homely  bu.t  necessary  adjunct. 
This  is  easily  washed,  and  it  saves  many 
a  grease  spot.  If  one  is  careful  to  sweep 
the  crumbs  up  after  each  meal  before  the 
table  is  cleared,  this,  too,  will  be  a  great 
help  in  keeping  the  carpet  clean. 

A  carpet  made  of  white  rags  entirely 
and  covered  with  a  colored  warp  is  very 
pretty  indeed,  being  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  old-fashioned  rag  carpet.  Cut  the 
rags"  rather  fine,  use  no  Canton  flannel 
ones,  and  select  a  dark  blue,  an  orange  or 


I  CAMPBELL'S  EARLY 


Our  Marvelous  New 

GRAPE 
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0  Best  and  most  valuable.   Highest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.   Hardy,  healthy,  vlg- 
0  orous,  very  productive.    Early  or  late.   Largest  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.   Seeds  need 
0  not  be  swallowed.    Sold  by  many  reputable  Nurserymen.    None  genuine  without  ourseals.    We  _ 
0  guarantee   safe   arrival   by  mail.     Largest  stock  of  grape  vines  in  the  world.   Small  fruits,  m 
m  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  Goose-  _  S 

0  berrv  and  Fay  Currant.   Catalogue  free.         CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York.  IT 


lemon  or  a  black  chain,  and  you  will  have 
a  suitable  carpet  for  your  bedroom. 

February  and  March  are  good  months  to 
sew  the  rags,  for  there  is  not  much  other 
work  to  be  done,  and  the  weather  does  not 
tempt  one  out  of  doors. 

There  are  manj'  other  uses  for  which 
old  garments  are  fitted  besides  carpet- 
rags;  especially  do  the  white  ones  get 
called  into  service.  It  is  best  to  have 
these  freed  from  the  bands  and  buttons 
and  seams  and  put  into  convenient  rolls. 
In  the  children's  homes,  the  infirmaries,  in 
all  public  buildings  where  many  are  cared 
for,  a  bundle  of  soft  rags  is  most  accept- 
able at  any  time;  and  any  one  knows  the 
many  uses  to  which  they  are  put  in  an 
ordinary  household. 

The  colored  ones  make  good  dusters  and 
floor-cloths;  the  back  widths  of  an  old 
dress  make  a  good  bag  to  stow  away  the 
paper  rags,  to  be  ready  for  the  conscien- 
tious tin-peddler,  who  will  weigh  them 
and  tell  you  so  blandly  "Just  five  pound, 
mum,"  when  j-ou  know  very  well  that  he 


narrow  quarters  again,  if  it  can  have  a 
week  or  two  of  outdoor  living  after  being 
taken  from  the  flower  border,  without  any 
danger  of  chilling  from  frosts.  "Frocrasti- 
nation  is  the  thief  of  time,"  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  foe  to  plants  when  they  are 
neglected  until  a  nipping  frost  scares  the 
"missus"  into  liustling  the  plants  into 
winter  quarters.  There  is  not  as  much 
care  in  the  handling  of  roots,  which  cannot 
help  but  prove  hurtful, 
and  the  sudden  change 
is  also  damaging. 

Flants  that  are  to  be 
put  in  the  cellar  can  be 
left  out  as  late  as  pos- 
sible. If  frosts  do  not 
nip  them,  a  geranium 
will  sometimes  stand 
nicely  until  October. 
Koots  do  not  need  tak- 
ing up  until  the  tops  are 
killed  by  frost,  unless  it 
may  be  tlie  more  tender 
ones,  as  tuberoses  and 
begonias.  Tuberoses 
will  certainly  not  stand 
much  grief.  Dahlias, 
gladioli  and  summer- 
blooming  oxalis  can  be  treated  like  a  po- 
tato, and  will  keep  in  any  place  that  a 
potato  will.  But  the  heliotropes,  rose- 
geraniums,  callas  and  any  plants  desired 
as  bloomers  should  be  cared  for  early. 

GVPSY. 


HOME-MADE  YEAST. 

I  have  found  the  following  the  best 
recipe  for  yeast  I  have  tried:  Bring  two 
quarts  of  buttermilk  to  a  boil;  salt  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt;  stir  in  corn-meal  to 
make  a  mush  which  will  drip  from  a 
sitoon.  Have  soaking  two  cakes  of  com- 
pressed yeast,  and  when  the  mush  is  cold 
or  milk-warm,  add  the  yeast  and  let  it 
rise,  then  add  dry  meal  enough  to  make  the 
mixture  crumble.  When  thoroughly  dry 
it  is  ready  for  use.       Mary  D.  Sibley. 


LACE  JABOT. 

This  pattern  is  full  working  size,  and 
needs  only  to  be  drawn  off  on  pink  paper- 


FREE  CURE  FOR  KIDNEYS  AND  BLADDER. 

All  readers  who  suffer  from  Kidney  and 
Bladder  disorders,  weak  back  or  rheumatism, 
are  advised  to  try  the  New  Botanic  discovery 
Alkavis  made  from  the  Kava-Kava  shrub. 
The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  418  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  to  prove  its  great  value, 
and  for  introduction,  will  send  you  a  treat- 
ment of  Alkavis  prepaid  by  mailfree.  Alkavis 
is  certainly  a  wonderful  remedy  and  every 
sufferer  should  gladly  accept  this  free  ofl'er. 


means  ten  or  twelve;  but  you  go  away 
with  your  shining  tin  cup  or  little  pan, 
and  begin  to  save  your  rags  for  the  next 
vender.  M.  D.  Sibley. 


OUR  PLANTS. 

Was  it  last  week  we  carried  that  reg- 
iment of  plants  out  of  doors  and  placed 
them  in  their  ranks  to  do  battle  with  the 
"bugs"  and  the  heat  of  the  summer?  It 
seems  so  short  a  time,  but  the  time  has 
gone  by  just  the  same,  and  we  must  bring 
in  our  i)ets,  or  frosts  will  do  our  work 
for  us. 

It  is  better  to  lift  the  plants  we  wish  for 
winter  blooming  early  in  September;  then 
the  crock  can  be  left  outdoors  in  a  shady 
corner,  and  the  plant  will  not  feel  the 
change  as  much  as  it  the  cold  weather  was 
forcing  a  rapid  removal  indoors.  Some- 
times it  will  scarcely  mind  transferring  to 


muslin  and  inked.  The  braid  is  care- 
fully basted  on,  and  the  different  stitches 
worked  in  with  No.  1,000  thread.  It  is 
a  dainty  and  exquisite  gift  at  any  time, 
and  can  always  be  worn,  as  hand-made 
lace  is  always  in  style. 


HOME-SEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS. 

CHEAP  R.\TES  VIA  BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

On  September  15th,  29tb.  October  6th  and  20tb.  the 
Burlingtou  Konte  will  nell  excursion  tickets  at  very 
low  rates  to  points  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
Utah.  Black  Hills  and  other  territory.  Ask  your 
ticket  agent.   L.W.WakeleY,  G.  P.  A.,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


ONLY  A  SHORT  TIME 

Before  your  chance  to  get  that  first  prize  of 
One  Thousand  Dollars  In  Cash  will  be  gone. 
You  must  send  this  month,  and  the  sooner 
you  send  the  more  likely  you  are  to  get  a  big 
prize.  See  the  Farm  and  Fireside's  S3,000 
prize  offer  on  page  9. 


These  Beautiful  Ladies' 
Plush 

Capes  ;|i 

only 

$4.50 


£4.00 


Made  of  fine 
seal  plu8h,  18-in. 
long,  very  deep 
storm  collar, 
edited  with  imita- 
tion seal,  entire 
cape  heavily  jet- 
ted and  braided 
in  black  as  illus- 
trated, plain 
black  or  fancy 
lining ; 
full 
sweep. 


T^HIS  CAPE  is  positively  the  best  valno  ever  of- 


I    fci-ert  ;  it  is  worth  $8,00  to  $1U.(").    Our  beauti' 
f  ul  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  No.  25,  showing 
2(Hi  styles  in  Cloaks  and  Furs,  now  ready.  Send 
for  copy  and  eoniplete  variety  of  cluth  sanipk'!;,  all 
free  of  charge. 

We  are  an  exclusive  cloak  and  fur  house,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  manufacturing  everytiiing 
ourselves,  and  sell  at  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 


Get  Acquainted 


-WITH  THE- 


YOU  WILL  LIKE  IT. 

Our  Little  Book,  mailed 
free, gives  particulars  and 
will  interest  you  in  our 
Gas  and  Electric  Fix- 
tures, Fireplace  Furni- 
ture, B.  &  H.  Oil  Heaters, 
Art  Metal  Goods,  Etc. 
Leading  Dealers  will  sup- 
ply Our  Goods. 
BRADLEY  &  HUBBARD  MFG.  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
NEW  York,  boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 


SAVE  i  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work 
of  TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighbor- 
hood filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and 
secures  an  agency.  Write  at  once. 
ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 
No.  3  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SOLDI^v 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  "^^'^^^  ^"  I 
waAliltourd  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerrifTn  Perfect  WashlnscMachlne  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price; if  not  satisfactory  money  re- 
funded. AgentfiWniited.  For  exclusive  territory,  ttjrms 
and  prices  write  i'01iTL\M»  MFO.CO.,  Kox4  Portland,  31  leta. 

THE  EXCELSIOR  CARPET  STRETCHER 

and  TACK  HAMMER. 

Great  preventive  of  pro- 
fanity. A  child  can  man- 
ipnlateit.  Simple, Sthons 
unci  Compact.  Post-paid 
fur  Go  cents  stamps.  Live 
agents  make  big  money. 
Out/it  free  tvith  Jirst  order 
for  one   dozen    or  more. 

R.  MONTROSS. 
Sole  Mfr.,  Galien,  Mich. 


High 
Arm 


64  West 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
saveSlO  to  $25.  No  money  in  advaoee. 
SCO  Kenwood  Jliicblne  for  $2.^00 
SoO  Arlington  machine  for  .  $10.50 
Slnndllrd  SInc:ers,$S.00,$11.50,  $15.00 

and  27  other  styles.  All  allaehmeQis 
FHEE.  We  pi>y  freight.  Buy  from 
factory.  Save  agents  large  profits. 
Over  100,000  In  use.  Catalogue  and 
testimonials  Free,  Write  at  once. 
'-"AddreM(inf..ll),CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 
Van  Uuren  St.,  B-7,      Chlcaico,  Ills; 

EVERY  WOMAN 

Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freight.  Circulars  free. 
I'.  E.  ROSS,  lU  Clean  St.,llacolD,  111. 

Boys  and  Girlse^ 

Send  at  once  for  Special  Premium  List. 
Very  little  work  is  required  to  obtain  all 
of  the  valuable  articles  offered.  Address 

THE  NEW  YORK  LEDGER,  New  York  City. 


J 3  Yards  Torchon  I  A  OP  Given  Away. 
All  one  piece  FKKE  to  l-^^Wt  all  sending  lOc. 
for  paper  3  mos.  Fireside  Gem,  Waterville,  Maine. 
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SECURING  A  LIBRARY. 

NOT  long  since  a  lady  was  lament- 
ing her  inability  to  procure  the 
books  she  wanted  for  her  grow- 
ing family,  mentioning  a  list  of 
a  dozen  or  nioro  that  she  was  anxious 
to  iiurchase,  but  could  not  afford  them. 
There  are,  perhiips,  comparatively  few 
families  among  the  vast  "middle  class" 
that  could  afford  to  buy  a  dozen  good, 
well-bound  books  at  one  time:  yet  there  is 
no  family  so  poor  but  that  they  may,  in 
time,  own  a  well-selected  library,  if  they 
really  and  truly  desire  to  do  so. 

What  better  or  more  enduring  birthday 
or  holiday  present  can  we  make  the  mem- 
bers of  our  family,  and  especially  our 
growing  boys  and  girls,  than  good  books, 
suited  to  their  understanding,  yet  selected 
with  a  view  of  their  becoming  companions, 
hence  such  as  will  prove  helpful  and 
elevating. 

We  remember  visiting  in  a  home  where 
the  daughter  of  twelve  years  of  age 
showed  us  with  much  pride  her  little 
library  of  some  six  or  eight  volumes,  that 
had  lieen  given  her  as  birthday  and  Christ- 
mas presents,  and  which  she  valued  far 
above  any  other  possession. 

Oftentimes  parents  complain  that  their 
children  seem  to  have  no  taste  for  read- 
ing, when  the  trouble  is  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  home  to  foster  such  a  taste.  If 
papers  and  books  suitable  to  their  years 
are  provided,  there  are  few  children,  in- 


grammatical  mistakes,  and  for  similar 
things,  have  been  imposed,  the  proceeds  to 
be  expended  for  reading  matter,  so  that  if 
one  really  desires  to  have  a  supply  of  read- 
ing matter,  it  is  possible  to  procure  it  by 
a  little  careful  planning. 

Then  the  cheap  paper-bound  books  that 
are  published  in  such  profusion  at  the 
present  day!  What  possibilities  they  open 
to  the  book-worm,  unthought  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Books  of  endless  variety,  his- 
tory, art,  travels,  biography,  theology, 
poetry,  fiction,  all  and  by  the  best  authors, 
may  now  be  purchased  in  paper  binding  at 
from  five  cents  to  fifty  cents  each.  Of 
course,  these  are  not  very  substantial,  but 
may  readily  be  bound  at  home,  rendering 
them  as  serviceable  as  though  costing 
many  times  the  amount  they  do. 

To  bind  books,  take  two  pieces  of  heavy 
cardboard  or  pasteboard  (or  if  the  book 
is  quite  large  thin  boards  may  be  used) 
just  a  trifle  larger  than  the  book  to  be 
bound,  and  a  third  strip  ts  long  as  the 
book  and  as  wide  as  the  book  is  thick; 
and  two  pieces  of  cloth.  A  good  quality  of 
drilling  in  dark  brown  or  black  is  a  good 
material  to  use.  Cover  one  side  of  the 
pasteboards  with  flour  starch  and  lay 
them  in  place,  the  long,  narrow  strip  in  the 
center  and  the  larger  pieces,  one  on  each 
side,  with  a  space  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  cardboard  between  them.  Press 
and  smooth  the  boards  onto  the  cloth,  then 
turn  and  press  on  the  cloth  side  with  a 
warm  iron  until  dry.  Then  fold  in  the 
extra  size  of  the  cloth  and  carefully  paste 
and  press  it  into  place.  Have  another 
piece  of  cloth  of  just  the  size  to  fit,  and 


deed,  who  do  not  like  to  read,  and  the 
desire  usually  grows  with  their  growth 
and  strengthens  as  they  mature;  and  many 
a  child  and  youth  not  finding  reading  at 
home  to  satisfy  their  mental  demands, 
have  been  led  into  procuring  and  reading 
books  and  periodicals  of  questionable  char- 
acter that  influenced  their  life  so  strongly 
for  bad  that  it  has  counteracted  years  of 
careful  home  teaching;  and  led  them  into 
U,v  and  forbidden  paths  that,  had  the  home 
influence  been  aided  and  strengthened  by 
good  reading,  carefully  selected,  as  it 
should  have  been,  they  would  never  have 
kno«ni  of. 

Many  ways  have  been  resorted  to,  in 
families  where  mone.v  was  not  plentiful,  to 
procure  the  necessary  supply  of  reading 
matter,  some  of  which  will  bear  repeating. 

One  family  had  each  year  "a  literary 
pig,"  carefully  cared  f(jr,  that  when  sold 
it  might  bring  the  maximum  price,  and 
the  proceeds  of  sale  were  carefully  ex- 
pended for  reading  matter,  including  both 
books  and  papers. 

Another  family  set  apart  each  year  the 
proceeds  of  a  certain  favorite  sheep  of 
the  flock,  and  it  was  a  curious  fact  that 
:ilmost  every  year  she  bore  twin  lambs, 
and  these,  together  with  her  fleece,  when 
sold,  pin-cliMsed  several  liooks.  In  another 
home  "a  paper  hen"  was  most  carefully 
cared  for  aud  set  twice  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  sale  of  her  cliickens  as.  jkpH 
as  the  eggs  not  set,  went  to  supply  the 
yearly  pai>ers.  In  other  families,  fines  for 
using  slang,  for  getting  angry,  for  making 


paste  the  two  over  the  inside  of  the  cover 
to  conceal  the  edges  of  the  other  material. 
When  all  is  perfectly  dry.  having  been 
pressed  with  a  warm — not  hot — iron,  with 
a  needle  and  thread  take  a  few  stitches 
down  the  back  between  the  center  and 
side  pieces,  to  draw  them  together;  then 
with  plenty  of  the  paste  on  the  back  of 
the  book  press  it  within  the  new  cover 
and  lay  away  until  dry.  If  the  book  is 
large,  it  is  well  to  attach  a  narrow  tape 
to  the  center  of  the  back  of  the  cover  at 
each  end,  and  opening  the  book  exactly 
in  the  middle,  tie  the  tape  securely  inside, 
thus  rendering  it  more  firm  and  less  liable 
to  become  detached. 

Claka  Sensibaugh  Everts. 


TEA-ROSE  CENTERPIECE. 

This  tea-rose  centerpiece  we  consider  one 
of  the  liandsoniest  pieces  which  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  present  to  our  lady  readers 
this  season.  It  can  be  worked  in  the  light 
tints  of  pink  or  yellow  floss;  if  you  <lesire 
you  can  use  both  shadings  with  excellent 
effect.  The  edge  is  best  worked  in  the 
white  floss.  The  retail  price  of  this  piece 
in  the  art  stores  is  usually  7.")  cents. 

This  centerpiece  (premium  No. 
stamped  on  an  exceUent  quality  of  linen 
twenty-two  inches  .squar<>,  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  by  jnail  for  40  cents;  or  with 
all  materials  for  working  for  .$1..50.  The 
nmterials  will  consist  of  the  finest  silks 
selected  by  an  expert. 


Brown's 
French 
Dressing 

For  Ladies'  and  Children's  Boots  and  Shoes 


It  is  a  brilliant,  lasting  and 
reliable  polish  which  does 
not  injure  the  shoe  or  soil 
the  skirts  in  wet  weather. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
and  accept  no  substi- 
tute.   Take  only 


k 
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Brown's  ^ 
French  L 
Dressing  ^ 
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The  Greatest  Premium  Offer  Ever  Made. 


Don't 
Miss 
This 
Chance. 


A  ONE  DOLLAR  CORSET  FREE 


In  order  to  secure,  immediately,  half  a  million  additional  sub- 
scribers to  "  Modes  "  we  ofl'er  a  Genuine  Thomson's  Glove- 
Fitting  Corset,  "  Style  M,"  to  every  lady  who  subscribes  NOW, 
for  one  year.  '•Jl0DES,"by  May  Manton,  is  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Fashion 
Masazine  in  America.  Its  30  pages  are  handsomely  illustrated  witli  the  latest  designs 
of  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Children's  garments  as  worn  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Vienna 
and  oSTew  York.  The  yearly  subscription  to  this  most  excellent  Fashion  publication, 
which  no  thoroughly  up-to-date  lady  can  afford  to  be  without,  is  Sl.OO.  The  price  of 
the  Corset  is  Sl.OO,  and  it  cannot  be  purchased  in  any  store  in  the  United  States  for 
one  cent  less.  It  is  positively  the  best  One  DollarCorset  in  the  market.  We  thus  olTer 
actually 

TWO  DOLLARS  FOR  ONB  DOLLAR. 

Send  your  suliscription  At  once,  and  secure  this  unpiiralleled  bargain.  Send  us  SI. 20  (one  dollar 
for  3I0DES  and  2U  cents  to  prepay  express  cliarges  on  the  Corset  *  and  "we  will,  on  receipt  of  same, 
send  the  corset  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  ALL  CHARQES,  and  will  mail  to  yuu  a  copy  of  Modes 
regularly  eyery  month  for  twelye  months.  SEND  FOR  IT  NOW.  Remit  l.y  Post-office  or  Express 
Tompany's  money  order.  If  you  send  cash  or  stamps,  be  sure  to  register  your  letter.  It  is  not  safe 
to  send  money  iu  unregistered  letters. 

Address,  MODES  PUBLISHING  CO.,  132  White  Street,  New  York. 
Vi'e  refer  you  to  any  of  the  Commercial  Agencies  or  to  any  of  the  Express  Companies  in  New  York. 

^s5=$-$=$**$-$*^$*-$SS  Use  This  Order  Blank. 

MODES  PUBLISHING  CO.,  132  White  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  S1.20  (One  Dollar  to  pay  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
"Modes"  and  Twenty  Cents  to  prepay  express  charges  on  premium  corset). 


My  Corset  Size  is  inches, 

Begin  Sub.scrlption  with  Number 

Name  


The  color  1  prefer  is  

[State  whether  black,  white  or  drub.] 


No.  11.  Address  


50  CEflTS  FOH  10  CEflTS 

A  Family  of  Seven  Dolls,  Showing  Handsome  Clothing  in  Many 

Beautiful  Colors. 

Finer  than  Dolls  Selling  in  Stores  for  50  Cents  a  Set. 

They  Stand  Alone.  Made  from  Cardboard. 

The  Four  "  Big  People"  Dolls  are  Over  Nine  Inches  Tall. 

Price  10  Cents  for  the  Set  of  Seven  Dolls. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Refunded. 
Send  a  silver  dime  or  live  2-ceut  postage-stamps. 
Postage  paid  by  us.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


October  1,  1896. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  FOUR  patterns,  and  this  paper  one  year,  60  cents,  post=paid 


Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— aresent  with  fiacli  pattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  <jai-mml  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 
being  a  separate  pattern  tor  every  single  piece  of 
the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same 
day  it  is  received. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  Inches. 


For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  In 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded, 

To  get  BUST  and  BRE.\ST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTfiA  on  xkirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  pa/tertix. 


No.  68-15.— L.\DiES'  Basque.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  iO  inclie." 
bust. 


No.  6857.— Ladies'  French  Basque-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  .34,  36,  3S  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6856.— L.A.r)iES'  Six-gored  Skirt.   U  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  20,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6799.— Boys'  Stjit.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  C839.— Misses'  Waist  with  Tucked  Collar.  10  cents. 

Sizes,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years. 

No.  6654.— Misses'  Skirt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  10,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


WE  HAVE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  QTY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
Notice.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


October  1,  1896. 


®ur  Sunt)a^  afternoon. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  PILGRIM. 

Pilgrim  in  tills  tearful  vale, 
Let  thy  "  patience  "  never  fail ; 
Short  the  journej-— near  the  crown- 
Near  the  kingdom  of  renowu. 
"  Lift  up  thy  head ! "  press  on  and  sing, 
Haste  thy  coming,  blessed  king! 

What  to  thee  earth's  loss  and  gain, 
Since  He  cometh  soon  to  reign? 
What  to  thee  the  worlding's  scorn, 
When  so  near  the  glorious  morn 
Of  the  glad,  eternal  daj-. 
When  all  ill  shall  pass  away? 

Why  then  cherish  ease  and  grief? 

He  will  surely  bring  relief ; 

No  dread  sorrow  canst  thou  fear. 

With  rewards  he'll  soon  appear. 
Wiping  every  tear  away. 
Bringing  in  earth's  festal  day. 

Pilgrim,  'tis  the  "  blessed  hope  " 

Joyful  bears  the  spirit  up. 

"  Lift  up  your  head,"  lift  up  your  voice. 

In  redemption  near  rejoice! 
Till  he  come  toil  on  and  sing. 
Haste  thy  coming,  glorious  king! 


WHAT  HE  DID. 

THE  Congregationalist  gives  an  ac- 
count of  an  interesting  scene 
which  was  witnessed  recentlj-  in 
the  city  of  Boston.     The  Salva- 
tion Army  had  assembled  for  the  funeral 
of  a  dead  comrade — Captain  Zeke. 

The  coffin  was  open.  There  were  no 
costly  trappings  ou  it,  not  even  a  wreath 
of  flowers,  to  do  honor  to  the  motionless 
form  within.  But  the  cold  hall  had  been 
filled  for  hours  with  hard-looking  men  and 
women  out  of  the  slums,  whose  faces  bore 
the  marks  of  debased  lives. 

The  tears  coursed  unheeded  down  their 
cheeks  as  the  comrades  of  the  dead  man 
told,  in  voices  broken  by  feeling,  how  the 
man  now  dead  had  loved  the  poor  ;  how- 
he  had  worked  for  them  simply  and  un- 
ceasingly, denying  himself  proper  food  and 
rest  that  he  might  help  them. 

This  obscure  work  of  self-sacrifice  had 
gone  on  for  years,  the  man's  bodily 
strength  slowly  weakening  with  it.  Xo 
reward  came  to  him  but  the  love  of  the 
wretched  folk  whom  he  served,  and  the 
sure  confidence  that  God  was  with  him. 
He  had  missed  all  the  good  things — the 
comforts,  the  cheer,  the  gaiety  of  life.  He 
had  suffered  much,  and  now  the  soldier  of 
Jesus  lay  there  in  his  poor  coffin,  dead. 
His  work  was  done. 

One  of  his  comrades  turned  to  the  crowd 
of  men  and  women  whom  he  had  served 
so  long,  and  said: 

"  Who  will  take  up  his  work  ?  You 
know  what  his  life  was — how  hard,  how 
unselfish.  Who  among  you  is  willing  to 
try  to  follow  in  his  steps?" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  a  poor 
working-man  came  forward  and  knelt  by 
the  coffin.  Two  women  followed.  Then 
others,  until  eighteen  men  and  women 
were  kneeling  around  him. 

It  may  be  that  they  did  not  persevere  in 
their  resolve  ;  that  they  turned  back, 
daunted  by  hard  work  and  bare  days. 
But  even  if  the  dead  man  had  accom- 
plished nothing  more,  it  was  much  that 
^  the  love  of  him  could  draw  for  a  brief 
time  these  men  and  women  out  of  their 
gross  lives  up  to  the  heights  of  self- 
sacrifice  where  men  talk  apart  with  God. 

We  are  not  dumb  and  cold,  like  this 
dead  soldier.  Life  is  yet  in  our  veins. 
We  have  the  present  in  our  clutch,  and 
are  pressing  ou  to  conquer  the  future. 

But  what  man  or  woman  do  we  lift  up- 
ward to  God  ?  What  life  has  come  out 
of  the  depths  in  answer  to  our  call  ? — 
Youth's  Companion. 


THE  UNCHANGING  WORD. 

The  world  is  full  of  change.  Storms 
and  tempests,  earthquakes  and  con- 
vulsions, work  their  changes.  Mighty 
elements  and  tremendous  forces  struggle 
for  the  mastery  and  rage  in  their  fury, 
working  desolation  on  every  hand.  But 
amid  all  these  changes  there  is  one  un- 
changeable IJock  ;  there  is  one  in  whom 
there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning.  Everything  that  man  trusts  in 
fails  him  ;  everything  that  man  rests  on 
totters  and  shakes,  but  they  that  trust  in 
the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion  which 
cannot  be  moved,  but  abideth  forever. 
Earthly  glory  fades  ;  earthly  power  per- 
ishes. Evei'ything  earthly  decays.  In  the 
Words  of  Dr.  .lohu  Cummiug  : 


"The  empire  of  Caesar  is  gone:  the  le- 
gions of  Rome  are  moldering  in  the  dust: 
the  avalanches  that  Napoleon  hurled  upon 
Europe  have  melted  away  :  the  jsride  of 
the  Pharaohs  has  fallen;  the  pyramids 
they  raised  to  be  their  tombs  are  sinking 
every  day  in  the  desert  sands  ;  Tyre  is 
the  rock  for  bleaching  fishermen's  nets  ; 
Sidon  has  scarcely  left  a  wreck  behind  ; 
but  the  Word  of  God  still  survives.  All 
things  that  threatened  to  extinguish  it 
have  only  aided  it  ;  and  it  only  proves 
every  day  how  transient  the  noblest  mon- 
ument that  man  can  build,  how  enduring 
is  the  least  word  God  has  spoken.  Tradi- 
tion has  dug  for  it  a  grave  ;  intolerance 
has  lighted  for  it  many  a  fagot  ;  many  a 
Judas  has  betrayed  it  with  a  kiss  :  many 
a  Demas  has  forsaken  it,  but  the  Word  of 
God  still  endures." 

And  that  Word  which  has  endured  will 
still  endure.  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass 
away."  Matt.  xxiv.  35.  "The  grass  with- 
ereth  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away, 
but  the  w-ord  of  the  Lord  eudureth  for- 
ever."   I.  Peter  i.  24,  25. — Armory. 


is  that  through  the  text-book,  through  the 
school-room,  above  all  through  the  teacher, 
we  may  give  to  our  children  a  character 
and  quality  which,  if  they  are  ever  to 
have  it,  they  must  have  it  from  some  one 
else  who  has.  The  question  of  moral 
tendency  in  our  public  schools  is  not  a 
question  whether  a  few  verses  should  be 
read  from  the  Bible  every  day.  It  is  not 
a  question  whether  the  teacher  shall  re- 
peat the  Lord's  Prayer  or  rattle  it  off,  put- 
ting the  pupils  through  devotional  exer- 
cises as  one  might  through  a  piece  of  g.vm- 
nastics.  The  great  fundamental  question 
which  the  American  people  have  still  to 
face  in  dealing  with  their  system,  a  ques- 
tion scarcely  so  much  as  considered,  is  the 
question  whether  a  common  school  sys- 
tem is  worth  the  brick  and  mortar  which 
make  up  its  buildings,  unless  it  be  so  or- 
ganized, from  the  foundation  to  the  top- 
most stone,  that  in  all  its  machinery  and 
in  all  its  spirit  it  shall  be  building  men 
and  women  for  American  citizenship. — Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott. 


THE  DEAD-PRAYER  OFFICE. 

The  dead-letter  ofiice  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  postal  department.  Letters 
are  sent  without  direction,  incorrectly  ad- 
dressed, lacking  name,  place,  or  something 
necessary  for  prompt  and  safe  delivery  ; 
and  to  this  dead-letter  office  multitudes  of 
such  letters,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
find  their  way. 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  if  there 
is  a  dead-prayer  office.  Multitudes  of 
prayers  are  started  which  never  seem  to 
get  anywhere;  at  least  they  bring  no  an- 
swers. They  are  misdirected,  deflected 
from  their  course,  lost  in  transit,  or  in 
some  way  fail  to  reach  the  mark,  and  to 
bring  back  the  answers  desired. 

Many  a  man  inquires  for  the  unan- 
swered letter,  but  who  ever  investigates 
dead  prayers  ?  Who  asks  why  we  do  not 
get  an  answer  ?  Who  sends  another  mes- 
sage after  the  first,  and  watches  and  waits 
for  its  return  ? 

Beware  of  the  dead-prayer  office.  See 
that  the  prayers  come  from  a  prepared 
heart,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  rightly 
directed,  that  they  go  to  God  in  the  name 
of  .Tesus  Christ  our  Lord  :  that  we  ask  in 
faith,  nothing  doubting,  and  expect  that 
answers  of  peace  will  return  to  our  wait- 
ing souls. — The  Christian. 


CHRISTIANS  "GIVING  UP." 

It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  a  yotmg  dis- 
ciple going  about  and  asking  everybody 
how  much  he  must  "  give  up  "  in  order  to 
be  a  Christian.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
those  who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  in- 
struct him  give  him  the  same  impression 
of  Christian  discipleship — that  it  consists 
chiefly  in  giving  up  things  that  one  likes 
and  finds  pleasure  in.  But  a  man  in  sol- 
itary confinement  might  as  well  talk  of 
what  he  must  "  give  up  "  if  he  is  jjar- 
doned  out  of  prison,  or  a  patient  in  con- 
sumption about  what  he  must  "give  up" 
in  order  to  get  well.  The  prisoner  must 
give  up  his  fetters,  and  the  invalid  his 
pains  and  weakness — these  are  the  main 
things  to  be  sacrificed. 

It  is  true  that  the  one  has  the  privilege 
of  living  without  work,  and  the  other  the 
privilege  of  lying  abed  all  day  ;  these  are 
privileges  that  must  be  relinquished,  no 
doubt.  And  so  there  are  certain  sacrifices 
to  be  made  by  him  who  enters  upon  the 
Christian  life  ;  but  they  are  "  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  "  with  the  liberty  and  dig- 
nity and  joy  into  which  the  Christian  life 
introduces  us.  and  to  put  the  emphasis 
upon  the  negative  side  of  the  Christian 
experience,  as  so  many  are  inclined  to  do, 
is  a  great  mistake. 


THE  END  OF  ALL  STUDIES. 

Babyhood  passed,  the  child  goes  to 
school.  For  what?  To  learn  Greek,  or 
Latin,  or  mathematics,  or  geography,  or 
history,  or  reading,  or  writing  ?  What  is 
the  benefit  of  these  things  ?  The  end  of 
the  school,  as  the  end  of  the  family,  is  still 
to  give  character.  And  in  selecting  the 
school,  if  we  are  at  all  wise,  we  select 
that  one  in  which  there  is  some  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  teacher,  some  power  for 
good,  some  quality  that  can  be  l)est<)wed 
by  his  richer  nature  on  the  child's  poorer 
one  ;  and  if  we  are  at  all  wise  we  meas- 
ure every  element  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion by  its  power  to  develop  qualities  of 
character. 

The  end  of  all  studies  is  the  same.  It 


OH!  WHAT  A  RELIEF. 


"  I  suffered  v^-ith  terrible  pains  in  my 
left  ovary  and  womb.  ^13-  back  ached 
all  the  time. 

"  I  had  kidney  trouble  badly.  Doc- 
tors prescribed  for  me,  and  I  followed 
their  advice,  but  found  no  relief 
until  I  took  L3-dia  E 
Pinkham's  Vegetable 
Compound.  Oh  I  w  liat 
a  relief  it  is,  not  to 
have  that  tired  feel- 
ing- day  after  daj-,  in 
the  morning  as  much, 
as  at  night  after  a 
hard  daj-'s  work,  and 
to  be  free  from  all 
pains  caused  by  Ovarian  and  Womb 
troubles.  I  cannot  express  my  grati- 
tude. I  hope  and  pray  that  other  suf- 
fering women  will  realize  the  truth 
and  importance  of  my  statement,  and 
accept  the  relief  that  is  sure  to  attend 
the  use  of  the  Pinkham  Medicine." — 
Mfs.  James  Parrish,  2501  Marshall 
St..  N.  E. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Any  one  who  possesses  '^^^^^'^ 
a  moderate  capital  and  plenty  of  push  flj 
can  make  money  in  any  locality  by  giv-  " 
ing  entertainments  and  illustrating  lec- 
tures with  a  McAllister  Magic  Lantern 
or  Stereopticon. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  this 
class  of  entertainment  by  churches, 
schools,  societies,  lecturers  and  amuse- 
ment bureaus. 
A  250  page  book  that  tells  all  about 

MCALLISTER'S 

MAGIC  LANTERNS 

and  SXERKOPTICONS 

— how  to  run  them,  how  to  give  exhibi- 
tions— with  complete  lists  of  views  and 
accessories,  mailed  for  the  asking. 
T.  H.  McALLISTEn,  49  Nasoao  St.,  Jf.  Y, 
76  Washlnstou  St.,  Chicago- 


! 
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$100.00  IN  GOLD! 

And  Hundreds  of  Valuable  Prizes 

To  be  given  away  before  Christmas,  by 


To  help  introduce  tlie  magazine  into  new  families. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  already  has  a  larger  circu- 
lation  than  auy  similar  publication  in  Massackusetts, 
but  -n  e  are  not  satisfied.  So,  in  order  to  familiarize  its 
name  in  every  liouseliold  wliere  it  is  not  now  taken, 
■weofferSlOO.OOin  Gold  and  hundreds  of  other 
valuableprizesto  the  readers  oJthisandotlierpa- 
pers  who  can  form  the  greatest  niimbex  of  words 
from  the  nine  letters  in  the  word  COLUMUIAjN. 

Here  are  a  few  esauii.les:  can,  Cain,  calm,  cat.in,  an,  am,  aim, 
bin,  lamb,  «tc.  Erery  person  who  makes  a  list  of  tweWe  words  or 
more  will  receive  a  prize.  Youougbt  tobeabletotliink  up  twelve 
worJs  wilh  tbe  help  piven  von  above.  Some  may  study  out  fifteen 
or  twentv.  The  persoa  sendintr  in  the  largest  number  of  word* 
made  fr.'m  the  nine  lellerl  In  COLIMBIAS  will  recolie  S50  lo 
gold;  the  second  IISO  In  gold;  the  I  bird  ifloln  gold;  the  next  two 
Si  each  In  gold,  the  next  n>©  *1  each  In  gold  and  the  next  live  a 
neat  AmericaTi  inovemeiit  watch.  All  who  send  a  list  of  twelt« 
words  or  over  will  recelte  by  return  mall  a  valuable  soavenir 
boutonnlereofMiKlnh  v  A  llobartor  Brvan  &  Senall,  as  yon  prefer. 

The  Grand  Prizes  will  be  awarded  just  before 
Christmas,  and  the  list  of  successful  contestants 
published  in  the  first  possible  issue  of  the  THE 
COLUMBIAN  thereafter.  Do  not  use  proper 
naniss,  foreign  language  words  orany letter  more  than 
once.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  case  or  will 
refund  vour  money-  We  offer  these  awards  simply  to 
get  THE  COLUiVIBIAN  into  new  liomcs  and  de. 
sire  to  please  all  sons  to  obtain  i)ermanent  subscribers. 
All  we  ask  is  that  with  your  list  of  words  you  send 
10c.  silver  or  IZc.  stps.  to  pay  for  trial  subscriiv 
tion  to  magazine.  We  refer  vou  to  any  publisher  or 
bank  in  this  city  as  to  our  reliability.  Gi  t  to  work  at 
once  and  send  in  a  list,  with  10c.  silver  or  12c. 
stamps  for  trial  subscription  and  win  y otir  prize. 
Tftv-  COL,UMmAN,mOtisStti  liostoQ(Ma6S< 


The  "Index  to  Chimneys" 
tells  what  shape  and  size  and 
make  to  get  for  every  burner 
and  lamp. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,  will  send  it — 
write.  Pearl  glass,  pearl  top, 
tough  glass. 


Boys  and  Qirls 

In  every  town  and  city  can  learn  how 
to  obtain  a  Watch,  Pair  of  Skates,  Cam- 
era, Cyclometer,  and  a  number  of  other 
articles,  FREE  OF  ALL  CHARGE,  by 

sending  their  name  and  address  to 

^I^..P.  O.  BOX  656,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


}j^.^.^..l.4.4.^.4.4.^.4.+4,4.4..i.4..1.,l,4.,j,4.,j„j,4.^ 

tli)m  flre  Vou  Reaamg?! 

4*  Anytliuig  more  than  novels  and  the  ^ 
4*  daily  Jieuusfaper  ?  If  710 1  you  are  "fr 
T       mi'-fing  a  great  deal.  "fr 

I  THE  FRENCH-GREEK  YEAR  * 

j|  in  the  f  moiis  Chautanaua  Reading  J 
:  Circle,  begins  Oct.  i.  Try  a  definite  T 
T  plan  and  see  how  much  pleasure  it  T 
T  will  bring  into  your  life.  Address  T 
=}.  JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  Dept.  8  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  % 


IN  REACH  OF  ALL. 

Best  Education  SS^Srian. 

Northern  advantages  in  Southern  moun- 
tain climate,  130  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Reduced  R.  R.  rates.  3  College  Courses. 
Music,  Academy,  Normal,  Manual.  Tu- 
ition free.  Incidentals  §4.50  a  term.  The 
great  expense  in  education  is  board.  Go 
where  good  board  can  be  furnished  cheap- 
ly. Address  Pres.  W.  G.  FROST,  Ph.  D., 
Berea,  Kentucky. 


No  Saloons. 
Find  Out  About 


Berea  College 


MK 


AMERICAN  GOLD  FILLED  CASES 

Warranted  -  (> 
Vetirg,  are  tlio 
best  for  service 
money  can  buy. 
Return  this  advt. 
Iwitb  order  and  we 
will  send  by  ex- 
press prepaid,  this 
beautitul  Fllled- 
buDClDK  case,  full 
^  jeweled,  E  I  e  1  n 
stem  wind  and  set  watch  winch  you 
lean  sell  for  SM  OO.  It  worth  it  pay  express 
'agent  8e.  50  and  keep  it;  otheiwise  hava 
it  returned.  We  only  ask  your  promisB 
togo  to  express  office,  examine  ana  buy, 
it  as  represented.  These  Watcnesaro 
equal  to  those  sold  by  certain  dealers  trom 
415.50  to  $25.00.  A  guarantee  with  every  watch.  You  seo 
bU  before  you  pay.  Give  your  fail  name,  express  ana  V .o. 
address.  State  which  wanted,  ladles'  op  Bents' size. 
It  vou  want  Watch  sent  by  mail  iend  cash  80.50  witu 
order.  For  M  days  a  Gold  and  Platina  Rolled  Plate  Prince 
Albert  Double(Kope  Pattern)  Chain  given  FBKK  witH 
each  Watch.  Chains  of  tills  stvle  aie  sold  from  $3.00  up, 
A  Customer  Writes:  February  6, 1895— Watch  re- 
ceived. Better  than  expected.  Would  u<it  sell  it  for  H2i>» 
If  1  could  not  get  anotber.  E.  Sbokter,  Washington. 

Address  KIRTUND  BR0S.&CO.111  Nassau  SL  N.Y 

SOLID  SILVER  RING. 

10  Cents  by  Mali. 
This  ring  vre  warrant  step* 
ling  silver  925-lOUO  fine. 
It  IS  our  famous  I.EAP 
|TE.\R  ring,  -Kith  the 
J  figures  1896  beautifully 
emrravedon  ic  a  is  a  rare  and  costly  solid  silver  ring 
and  only  sold  f  or  TEN  CEN'TS  in  order  to  introduce  oup 
New  Great  lUnstrated  Catalogue  of  Jewelry,  etc.  Scndtt 
niece  o£  paper  size  of  ring  wanted.  Postage stampataten. 
iddresst  &  CO.,  .^„„^ 

48  BOND  STEEET,  NEW  TORE 


FREE  SAMPLES 

TO  DYSPEPTICS. 
This  box  of  Anti- 
Dyspeptic  Tab- 
lets inailed  Free 
to  any  person  hav- 
ing Dyspepsia  or  In- 
digestion. They  will 
positively  cure  all 
forms  of  Stomach 
Disorders. 

•^Address  Dep'tD. 


ja   ^MX£5S  CkUrrta.     Fbo-Ozo  Air  cuks  by  inb&l&tion 
I  ■  ki  mm  thoic  deftf  5  to  35  jn.     Book  of  pnoft  free. 

^H^^  ■     Dr.  Darid  £  £T&a,,  74  BojlstoQ  St-,  BostoQ,  Mass. 


Who  will  it  be? 


Mckinley 

...OR... 

BRYAN 

OR  SOAIEBODY  ELSE  ? 

$3,000  IN  PRIZES 

For  answers  to  the  question,  "Who 
■will  be  the  next  president,  and  how 
many  electoral  votes  will  he  receive?"   . ' 

First  Prize,  $1,000  in  Cash.  ^ 

See  page  9  for  full  particulars. 


October  1,  1896. 


FARM   AND  FIRESIDE. 
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e®-ltEAD  THIS  ^OTlCE.-iEa 

QuHstlons  rroiii  reguliir  subacritifrs  ot  Fabm  and 
FinESiDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  peneraJ  int&i'est, 
will  be  answered  in  these  coliinins  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desirini?  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation npon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  Stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  anil 
post-office  address  of  the  iniiuirer  should  accompany 
each  QUerj',  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


AlfHlfa.— S.  H.  H.,  Foiestport.  N.  Y.,  Al- 
falfa .should  be  sown  in  the  .spring.  Ht-fore 
sowiuji-tinu'  oouies  this  papor  will  contain 
articles  on  the  subject. 

Tar  Pntnl.— A.  M,  F.,  Soutlprton,  Pn. 
Thin  the  tav  with  turpentine;  add  Hue  dry 
clay  or  sandy  loam,  and  apply  in  tiu'  usual 
way,  or  apply  a  coat  of  the  tar  and  sift  sand 
over  it.  Though  cheap,  it  is  not  as  good  as 
regular  paint. 

Potatoes  on  the  Stalks.— G.  D.  A.,  of 
London,  ^y.,  writes:  "I  have  a  few  potato- 
vines  that  have  small  potatoes  on  the  tops. 
Tho.v  grew  between  the  leaf  and  stalk,  one  in 
a  place.  They  are  small,  but  they  are  like 
those  in  the  ground,  e.xcept  the  color  is  dark 
green,  like  stem  and  leaves.  Could  I  produce 
a  new  potato  from  them?  Do  you  ever  hear 
of  potatoes  growing  this  way?"  . 

Reply  uy  T.  GKEixi-;ii :— This  is  a  rjither' 
common  occurrence.  The  potato  tuber  is  not 
a  root,  but  simplj-  a  swelling  of  an  under- 
ground stem.  Particular  or  peculiar  condi- 
tions sometimes  cause  these  swellings  on  a 
stem  above  ground.  If  you  plant  one  of  these 
tubers  you  will  simply  get  the  same  variety. 

Plant  for  >ain«".— J.  L.  S.,  Lower  New- 
port, Ohio,  writes:  "I'lease  tell  me  the 
name  of  inclosed  specimen,  including  leaf, 
limb  and  blossom.  It  makes  a  growth  of  six 
feet  in  a  year.  Some  of  the  leaves  measure 
almost  six  feet  around." 

Rkply  by  D.  a.  J^elby,  of  the  Ohio  ,Agri- 
cur-TiTK.\i.  Experiment  Statio.n-. — The  plant 
is  evidently  Pawlonia  imperialls,  a  splendiil 
tree,  introduced  from  Japan.  In  growth  and 
general  appearance  pawlonia  resembles  ca- 
talpa,  while  slightly  less  hardy,  according  to 
Henderson.  I  would  be  pleased  to  learn  if 
this  tree  has  shown  a  disposition  to  take 
care  of  itself,  in  Washington  county,  and  to 
grow  profusely  like  ailaatus  has  doue  in 
some  places. 

Crape  Wine.— W.  C,  Chicago,  III.  The 
following  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  making 
domestic  grape  wine:  "Ripe,  freshly  picked 
and  selected  grapes,  twent.v  pounds;  put 
them  into  a  stone  jar  and  pour  over  them  si.x 
quarts  of  boiling  soft  water;  when  sutfi- 
cientl.v  cool  to  allow  it,  you  will  squeeze 
them  thoroughly  with  the  hand;  after  which 
allow  them  to  stand  three  days  on  the  pom- 
ace, with  a  cloth  thrown  over  the  jar,  then 
squeeze  out  the  juice  and  add  ten  pounds  of 
nice  crushed  sugar  and  let  it  remain  a  week 
longer  in  the  jar;  then  take  off  the  scum, 
strain  aric}  bottle,  leaving  n  vent  until  done 
ferm'enjiing.  when  strain  again  and  bottle 
tight  and  lay  the  bottles  on  the  side  in  a 
cool  piTtce." 

Joltaftion  and  Bermuda  Grasses.— R.  C. 
P.,  XLaiisflekl.  Ark.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me 
the  valiie  of  Johnson  -  and  Bermuda  grasses 
for  pasture  and  meadow.  They  do  well  here, 
but  people  will  not  grow  them  because  they 
can't  kill  them  out.  If  the.v  are  good,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  kill  them  out." 

HEPX.Y:— By  some  southern  farmers,  John- 
son and  Bermuda  grasses  are  considered 
equal  to  anything  at  the  North.  Both  .are 
very  difflcult  to  eradicate,  but  you  can  ex- 
periment with  them  in  lields  intended  for 
permanent  pasture.  If  convenient,  get  Xbe 
experience  of  farmers  in  .vour  state  who  are 
growing  these  grasses.  Also  write  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  to  experiment  sta- 
tion, Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Apples  for  Oows.  — W.  D.  A.,  Arkona, 
Out.,  writes:  "Will  apples,  if  fed  to  milk 
cows,  have  a  tendency  to  dry  up  or  decrease 
the  How  of  milk;  or  will  they  be  injurious  in 
any  way?" 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner:— I  think  apples  in 
moderate  quantities  can  be  fed  with  perfect 
safet.v  to  milk  cows,  or  any  other  live  stock. 
Far  from  drying  them  up,  the.v  will  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  milk  tlow.  Of 
course,  apples  themselves  are  not  rich  in 
nutriment,  yet  while  cows  are  fed  largely  on 
dr.v  stuff,  a  half  bushel  or  more  of  apples  a 
da.v  will  aid  digestion,  ami  thus  increase  the 
flow  of  milk.  Probably  large  quantities  of 
apples  will  be  fed  at  the  North  the  coming 
fall  and  winter.  Begin  moderately  and  in- 
crease quantity  as  seems  advisable. 

Orcliar<l-grrass. — R.  A.  B.,  BeYlty,  Ark., 
writes-:  "I  should  like  very  much  to  know 
something  about  orchard-grass.  Can  you  in- 
form me  if  hogs  like  it;  if  it  stands  drought 
well?" 

Reply  :  — Orchard-grass  is  a  hardy,  vigor- 
ous perennial,  and  does  well'on  a  variety  of 
soils.  It  is  best  adapted  to  good,  deep, 
porous  loam  soils.  It  thrives  in  orchards  and 
forests  where  the  shade  is  not  too  dense.  It 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  pasture  late  In 
autumn  and  early  in  the  spring.  Hogs  like 
it  when  young  and  tender,  but  taking  the 
season  through,  clover  and  blue-grass  are 
better  for  hog  pasture,  unless  it  is  pastured 
closely.  It  stands  drought  fairly  well. 
When  mixed  with  common  red  clover,  which 
blooms  at  the  same  time,  and  cut  early,  it 
makes  good  hay.  As  it  grows  In  tufts,  unless 
seeded  thickly,  it  is  better  to  sow  clover  and 
other  grasses  with  it  both  for  hay  and 
pasture,  and  the  yield  of  the  mixture  is  very 
large. 

CltlcrVinegfar.-J.  L.  S..  Thornhurst,  Pa. 
Cider  e.xposed  to  air  in  a  warm  temperature 
soon  commences  to  ferment.  The  flrst  stage 
of  the  process  is  known  as  vinous,  or  alco- 
holic fermentation,  and  the  second,  acetic 
fermentation.  Warmth  and  exposure  to  the 
air  are  necessary.  The  process  is  hastened 
by  having  the  cider  in  open,  screen-covered 
vats,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar.  For 
the  manufacture  of  vinegar  on  a  large  scale 
a  special  apparatus  is  used.  For  small  quan- 
tities, put  a  barrel  on  its  side  and  all  it  with 
good  cider  made  from  sound,  ripe  apples. 
Keep  the  barrel  filled  to  the  buug  while  the 
cider  is  fermenting  and  throwing  off  the 
pomace.  At  the  close  of  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation rack  the  cider  off  carefully  and 
put  it  into  clean  casks,  hut  if  the  casks  are 
only  half  filled,  more  surface  will  be  exposed 
to  the  air  and  acetic  fermentation  will  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly.  Cover  the  bung-holes 
with  netting.  A  warm.  dry.  dark,  airy  place 
is  the  best  for  the  storage  of  the  vinegar- 
casks.  In  the  special  apparatus  the  process 
is  Jnuch  quicker,  because  the  cider  drips 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  the  exposure 
to  warm  air  is  as  great  as  possible. 


VETERINARY. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J,  Detmers.  ^ 


To  regular  unhHorlbHrs  uf  Karn  and  Fiuksidk,  an- 
swers will  be  given  throut^h  these  colnmns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immeillatu  reply  by  nwiil  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  u  ill  be  pahl  to  Buch  ft  renuest.  In- 
quiriesshould  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  wrrks  bef(»re  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  theanswer  is  e.vpecled.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dii.  H.  J.  Detmeus,  13I  't  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  coluuin  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publicalion,  but  for  other 
good  reasons,  .\nonymou8  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Irresiilar.  — T.  M.  H.,  Louis,  Okla.  Cattle 
are  not  always  so  regular  In  being  In  season 
as  is  usually  supposed,  but  it  is  often  difficult 
to  assign  a  cause. 

Swlne-plasne.- J.  R.  G..  East  Prairie, 
Mo.  What  you  describe  is  swiue-plague,  or 
so-called  hog-cholera. 

Wood.catinj;  t'nttle.— If  your  cattle  have 
acquifetl  an  appetite  for  fence-boards,  their 
usual  food  probably  lacks  some  essential  con- 
stituents. Please  see  remarks  about  vitiated 
appetite  of  cattle  in  recent  numbers  of  this 
paper. 

Paresis.— J,  F.  H.,  Palmetto,  Fla.  What 
you  describe  is  a  case  of  paresis,  or  imper- 
fect paralysis,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  incurable. 
It  is  possible,  though  doubtful,  that  exemp- 
tion from  work  and  voluntary  outdoor  ex- 
ercise will  effect  some  improvement,  not 
amounting  to  a  perfect  recovery. 

A  Hard. Swollen  Place.- B,  N.  B.,  Zuck, 
Ohio.  You  say  your  cow  has  "a  hard, 
swollen  place"  just  above  the  hoof  of  a  fore- 
foot, which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  last 
winter,"  also  that  "the  cow  was  lame  before 
it  appeared."  As  this  description  is  insulll- 
cient  for  a  diagnosis,  and  as  you  do  not  say 
that  the  cow  is  lame  now,  I  can  only  advise 
you  either  to  leave  the  swelling  alone  or  to 
consult  a  veterinarian. 

Wants  a  Remedy  for  Wfirms.— J.  E.  R., 
Pugh's,  N.  C.  The  only  universal  remed.v 
against  worms  consists  in  good,  sound  and 
nutritious  food,  pure  water  to  drink  and  good 
care  in  general.  At  any  rate,  where  this 
remedy  is  applied  worms  will  not  be  present. 
As  you  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  say 
what  kind  of  worms  is  troubling  your  horse, 
and  in  what  part  of  the  body  they  are  pres- 
ent, I  cannot  go  any  further  into  particulars. 

Paral.vsls.— J.  W.  H.,  Hall's  Summit, 
Kan.  There  is  absolutely  no  hope  that  .your 
sow  will  ever  recover  from  her  paralysis  in 
her  hind  quarters.  I  therefore  have  to  advise 
you  to  butcher  her  as  soon  as  it  will  get  cold 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  preserve  the 
meat.  Of  course,  if  it  should  be  found,  when 
the  animal  is  butchered,  that  the  paralysis 
was  caused  by  trichinosis  or  by  measles, 
which,  however,  Is  not  very  likely,  you  would 
not  wish  to  keep  the  meat  for  human  food, 
but  might  convert  the  carcass  into  grease. 

Wart  or  Tumor.- J.  G.  B.,  Southford. 
Conn.  Call  on  a  veterinarian  to  remove  the 
growth  which  you  describe,  and  of  which 
you  say  that  you  would  call  it  a  wart.  The 
operation  cannot  be  a  difhcult  one,  as  the 
growth  Is  no  deeper  than  the  skin,  but  until 
a  perfect  healing  Is  effected,  use  a  breast- 
collar,  or  el.se  arrange  the  neck-collar  in  such 
a  wa.v  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  sore  place.  Perhaps  the  harnessmaker 
can  do  Ibis  by  removing  a  little  of  the  stuff- 
ing and  thus  make  a  concavity  on  the  inside 
of  the  collar  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  "wart." 

Occntrs  In  Tetanns.  — A.  F,  C,  Cara, 
Kan.  The  trouble  which  you  complain  of, 
an  abnormal  extension  of  the  haw  (mem- 
brana  nictitans,  or  third  e.velld)  over  the  eye- 
ball, so  as  to  cover  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  latter.  Is  a  common  symptom,  or  con- 
comitant, of  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  and  caused 
by  a  morbid  contraction  of  certain  muscles 
of  the  eye  and  not  by  any  enlargement  of  the 
membrane  itself.  If  your  horse  is  not  af- 
fected with  tetanus,  you  will  do  best  to  have 
the  case  examined  by  a  competent  veteri- 
narian before  you  apply  any  treatment,  or 
before  you  allow  any  operation  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Probabl.v  so-called  Rhenmatic  Ar- 
thritis.— H.  D.  M.,  Mooresville,  N.  C.  What 
you  describe  Is  probabl.v  a  case  of  so-called 
rheumatic  arthritis,  a  disease  quite  frequent 
in  .voung  colts,  especially  if  the  mare  is  com- 
pelled to  do  hard  work,  or  is  fed  with  too 
much  highly  nitro.genous  food,  and  also  if 
the  mare  is  worked  too  long,  hence  too  long 
awa.v  from  the  colt,  so  that  the  milk  re- 
mains shut  up  in  the  udder  too  long  a  time 
and  the  colt  Is  compelled  to  consume  the 
overheated  milk.  If  such  causes  are  to  be 
accused  in  .vour  case,  remove  them,  and  as  a 
local  treatment,  I'ub  in,  once  a  da.v,  some 
tincture  of  iodine  on  the  swelling  of  the  af- 
fected joint. 

I.nng-worms  and  "Ornbs"  in  the 
Head.— F.  I'.  H.,  Montgomery.  Ohio.  Lung- 
worms  (Strongylus  fliaria)  in  the  lungs  of 
sheep  cannot  be  removed,  and  the  sheep,  but 
especially  the  lambs,  unless  not  seriously  af- 
fected, or  otherwise  very  strong  and  healthy, 
and  free  from  cachetic  symptoms,  are  apt 
to  succumb.  The  presence  of  these  worms, 
or,  more  correctly,  the  invasion  of  the  worm- 
brood,  can  be  prevented,  for  no  invasion  will 
take  place  If  the  sheep,  but  particularly  the 
lambs,  are  strictly  kept  away  from  all  low 
and  wet  places  and  from  stagnant  water  In 
pools,  ditches,  etc.,  for  these  are  the  places 
in  which  the  embryo  worms  pass  their  llrst 
stage  of  life,  provided,  of  course,  infected 
sheep  have  had  access  to  them.  "Grubs" 
In  the  head  are  the  larvae  of  Oestrus  ovis. 
and  if  high  np  in  the  nasal  cavities,  the 
frontal  sinuses,  or  in  the  ethmoid  bones, 
cannot  be  removed,  except  now  and  then  a 
few  b.v  means  of  a  surgical  operation,  which, 
however,  is  in  most  cases  of  an  exceedingly 
doubtful  value,  and  seldom  saves  the  animal's 
life.  If  there  are  only  a  few  grubs  in  the 
head  of  a  sheep,  the  animal  will  survive, 
but  if  there  are  nian.v,  or  if  those  present 
happen  to  have  attached  themselves  in  dan- 
gerous places,  the  affected  animal  will  die. 
The  flies,  which  deposit  their  eggs,  or  rather 
the  alread.v  hatched  embryos,  at  the  nostrils 
of  the  sheep,  swarm  and  fly  during  the  noon 
hours  on  warm  and  sunn.v  days  from  July 
until  the  end  of  September,  particularly  on 
pastures  or  fields  adjoining  timber,  or  sur- 
rounded by  hedges,  brush  or  trees.  Conse- 
queutl.v  the  prevention  consists  in  keeping 
the  sheep  awa.v  from  such  places  at  such 
times  at  which  the  flies  are  fl.ving  about.  It 
is  also  essential  to  destroy  ever.y  larva  which 
a  sheep  nni.v  sneeze  out,  or  which  may  be 
found  when  a  sheep  dies. 


DAIRY  FARMING  IN  THIS  COUNTY. 


WHAT    IS   ACTUALLY    BKING    BONE,    AS  WIT- 
KESSEt)  BY  A  REPORTER  OF  THE 
"  T-\LI,AH.\.SSEE.VN." 

The  model  farm  of  Leon  County  lies  about 
five  and  one  half  miles  northwest  of  this  city, 
and  belongs  to  Mr.  Miles  H.  Johnson,  a 
native  Leon  Countlan  who  has  climbed  the 
rugged  ladder  to  success  111  rough  his  own  In- 
defatigable energies,  and  who  Is  doliigas  much 
or  more  to-day  than  any  other  one  man  to 
show  In  a  practical  way  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  the  Florida  farm.  To  the  very  many 
Improvements  on  his  place  he  has  recently 
added  to  his  dairy  a  separator  and  all  the 
modern  improved  facilities  for  making  cheese 
and  butter,  the  fli'st  machinery  of  Its  kind 
ever  brought  to  this  county.  It  was  with  a 
view  of  seeing  this  machinery  operated  that 
the  writer,  accompanied  by  Colonel  N,  M. 
Bowen,  a  veteran  newspaper  man,  and  Mr. 
Julius  Diamond,  the  wide-awake  and  energetic 
chairman  of  our  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners, drove  out  there  Tuesday  morning.  To 
say  that  we,  who  are  familiar  with  Florida 
farm  lite  in  all  the  phases  that  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term  Implies,  and  who  have 
lived  so  near  Mr.  Johnson  for  all  these  years, 
were  surprised  by  the  simplicity  yet  thorough- 
ness of  his  methods,  but  mildly  expresses  it. 

The  separator  was  running  in  full  blast  when 
we  arrived.  Entering,  we  found  a  large  vat 
well  filled  with  milk  freshly  taken  from  the 
cows,  and  passing  on  down  to  the  opposite  end 
we  were  confronted  by  the  wonderful  little 
piece  of  mechanism,  the  separator,  being 
driven  at  a  speed  of  eight  thousand  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  turning  out  pure,  rich  cream 
at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per  hour  on  one  side, 
while  from  the  other  came  a  steady  sluice  of 
skimmed  milk  about  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
carried  otf  by  two  negroes  In  ten-gallon  cans. 

As  soon  as  the  separating  was  done,  by 
simply  shifting  a  belt  the  churn  In  another 
portion  of  the  building  was  started.  This 
churn  Is  nothing  more  than  a  large  square 
bo.xof  150-gallon  capacity,  and  on  this  occasion 
contained  seventy-flve  gallons  of  the  separated 
cream.  In  about  ten  minutes  after  it  was  set 
in  motion  the  top  was  removed,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  look  upon  150  pounds  of  as  pretty 
and  nicely  flavored  butter  as  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  buttermilk  was  then  drawn  ofTand 
about  the  same  quantitj'  of  cold  water  turned 
into  the  churn.  It  was  then  set  In  motion  for 
about  one  minute,  and  again  drawn  off;  this 
process  was  repeated  until  the  water  drawn 
from  the  butter  was  as  clear  as  when  it  left 
the  tank.  The  butter  was  then  taken  from 
the  churn  and  placed  upon  a  revolving  work- 
ing-table, where  it  was  salted  and  allowed  to 
pass  under  compress  rollers  until  It  became 
one  solid  flake  of  pure  butter,  and  was  then 
molded  and  packed  ready  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Johnson  baa  flfty-four  milkers,  all 
Jerseys,  and  the  place  where  these  are  housed 
at  night  and  fed  was  next  inspected.  The  shed 
is  long  enough  for  two  rows  of  stalls  running 
down  the  center  to  suffice  for  the  entire  herd. 
The  feed-troughs  are  arranged  in  an  aisle  run- 
ning the  entire  length  of  the  building.  When 
the  cows  are  milked  in  the  morning  they  are 
turned  out  to  graze  on  pasture  grounds,  and 
some  time  during  the  day  these  feed-troughs 
are  filled  with  prepared  food.  When  the  cows 
return  at  night  and  are  ready  for  feed,  they 
enter  from  each  side,  each  cow  into  her  own 
stall,  and  immediately  upon  thrusting  their 
heads  into  the  trough  a  piece  of  latticework 
closes  down  about  their  necks,  holding  them 
in  such  a  position  that  no  food  can  be  wasted. 

The  milking  is  done  exclusively  by  negro 
women,  superintended  by  Mr.  Johnson  him- 
self. These  milkers  are  paid  a  salary,  and 
given  cash  premiums  at  the  end  of  each 
month  for  efficiency.  The  latter  is  done  in 
order  to  stimulate  them  to  their  best  efforts 
all  the  time.  Each  milker,  when  she  gets  a 
cupful,  carries  it  to  the  superintendent,  who 
weighs  it  and  gives  her  the  proper  credit.  A 
sort  of  rivalry  is  thus  kept  up  between  them 
all  the  time,  and  the  best  of  work  is  secured. 

The  stalls  are  all  kept  perfectly  clean. 
-Superintendent  F.  M.  Hance  tells  us  that  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  making  pure 
butter  with  that  delicate  aroma  so  much  ad- 
mired by  consumers.  Milk,  he  says,  will 
quickly  absorb  all  filth  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere ;  hence,  he  not  only  keeps  his  stalls 
clean,  but  removes  the  milk  to  a  safe  distance 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  cowa. 

Calves  are  never  allowed  to  go  to  their 
mothers.  As  soon  as  dropped  they  are  taken 
in  charge  by  experienced  hands  and  fed  on 
cooked  food  and  inllli  until  they  get  large 
enough  to  run  with  the  herd.  We  saw  seventy 
head  of  young  heifer  calve.s,  from  two  days  to 
two  years  old,  being  driven  to  pasture  on  the 
morning  of  our  visit. 

The  feed  principally  used  by  Mr.  Johnson 
consists  of  peas,  meal,  bran,  rutabagas  and 
sweet  potatoes,  all  grown  on  his  farm.  The  peas 
and  corn  are  dumped  together,  run  through  a 
grist-mlll,  and  all  the  other  Ingredients  added 
as  desired ;  a  stipulated  amount  being  weighed 
out  and  given  the  cows  at  each  feeding-time. 

Mr.  Johnson's  dairy  is  not  the  only  syste- 
matic feature  about  his  farm,  run  with  the 
precision  and  clock-like  regularity  above  out- 
lined. Situated  only  a  short  distance  away  is 
another  steam-engine  which  runs  a  grist-mill, 
a  cotton  gin  and  screw,  and  a  sugar-cane  mill. 
The  latter  was  running  full  blast  on  the  day 
of  our  visit.  He  has  six  acres  of  cane.  Four 
negroes  were  cutting  and  piling,  four  more 
were  loading  and  hauling  with  two  double 
teams,  while  another  stood  at  the  mill  and 
chucked  cane  in  by  the  handful;  and  still 
another  was  kept  busy  carrying  off  pummels. 
The  cane-julce  falls  into  a  conveyor  which 
takes  it  direct  to  four  steaming  kettles,  where 
it  goes  through  the  syrup-making  process  and 
is  run  right  into  barrels  on  the  other  side. 


From  the  sl.x  acres  of  cane  he  will  realize 
seventy  barrels  of  good  syrup. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  dairy,  where  the 
butter  making  and  packing  being  done  with, 
things  are  being  cleared  up  and  put  in  readi- 
ness for  another  day's  work.  The  building 
throughout  is  supplied  with  steain  and  cold- 
water  pipes.  If  Insects  of  any  kind  come 
buzzing  around,  steam  is  turned  on,  and  they 
at  once  seek  a  more  congenial  resort.  If  the 
temperature  is  too  high,  cold  water  from  a 
never-failing  cool  spring,  furnished  by  means 
of  a  hydraulic  ram,  is  turned  on,  and  It  is  at 
once  lowered  to  the  desired  standard ;  and  if 
the  temperature  Is  too  low,  steam  Is  turned  on 
and  it  Is  raised  to  the  required  points.  As 
soon  as  the  work  is  done,  everything  is  scalded 
and  steamed  until  not  a  trace  of  the  mllby 
odor  is  found.  Nothing  is  thrown  away;  the 
wasted  milk  and  the  milky  water  after  the 
utensils  are  washed  is  dumped  into  a  conveyor 
and  flows  through  the  pasture, where  a  number 
of  Poland-China  pigs  consume  most  ot  It. 

During  the  present  year  Mr.  Johnson  has  sold, 
according  to  his  books,  ^,000  worth  of  butter. 
He  declares  that  one  half  of  this  amount  will 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  running  his  farm.  Let 
us  see  how  he  does  it.  At  half-past  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  everything  on  bis  place  is 
Stirling;  the  stock  is  all  fed,  and  by  the  time 
it  is  light  enough  to  see,  everybody  Is  at  work 
with  the  same  precision  and  regularity  almost 
as  the  hand  of  time;  he  works  himself,  and 
every  negro  on  his  place  knows  he  has  got  to 
do  his  full  pro  rata,  or  leave  the  premises  at 
once.  He  fertilizes  his  land  from  the  cow- 
sheds, assisted  by  compost  made  of  every  con- 
ceivable piece  of  waste  matter  on  the  place; 
raises  his  own  feed  and  has  a  surplus  to  sell; 
has  a  Spanish  Jack  and  eight  brood-mares 
from  which  his  draft-mules  are  raised,  besides 
some  for  market;  these  same  brood-mares 
plow  liis  patches,  draw  his  buggies  and 
carriages,  etc.  A  little  insignlfioant-loohing 
hydraulic  ram  before  referred  to  furnishes  his 
dairy,  his  engines,  his  house  and  his  horse-lot 
with  water  without  a  single  solitary  bit  of 
expense  or  labor  except  to  turn  It  on  and  oft  at 
will,  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  list. 
Everything  isself-suslaining,  and  a  little  more 
than  that;  and  every  surplus  or  waste  Is  con- 
verted into  a  profitable  investment  through 
some  channel. 

Nor  will  he  stop,  here  and  hoard  up  the 
wealth  pouring  into  his  hands  from  the 
products  of  his  farm  which  have  already  won 
a  reputation  and  are  in  greater  demand  than 
lie  can  possibly  supply.  While  others  com- 
plain of  hard  times,  everything  about  him 
has  an  air  of  prosperity,  and,  in  fact,  he  does 
not  feel  the  stringency  in  money  matters. 
Improvements  are  still  going  on,  and  there  la 
no  limit  mark.  He  Is  doing  more  toward 
practically  illustrating  the  possibilities  of 
farm  life  in  his  particular  line  than  all  the 
other  combined  forces  in  Middle  Florida ;  and 
if  you  don't  believe  this  assertion,  go  out  there 
and  see  for  yourself. 

One  of  the  latest  acquisitions  to  his  farm  is 
the  services  of  Mr,  F.  M.  Hance,  an  expert 
dairyman  in  every  sense  the  term  implies. 
Mr.  Hance  is  an  Ohioan,  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  instructors  in  a  New  York  dairying 
institute,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  branch  of  his  business.  His  services 
were  secured  ut  S75  per  month  and  board. 
This  announcement  will  startle  some  of  the 
poke-easy,  non-progressive  farmers  of  Florida, 
but  Mr.  Johnson  Informs  the  writer  that  Mr. 
Hance  has  added  and  is  operating  new  ma- 
chinery, haseut  down  expenses,  and  increased 
the  products  of  his  farm  so  that  the  whole 
foots  up  a  net  increase  greater  than  the  salary. 

Mr.  Hance  is  also  an  expert  cheese-maker, 
and  they  propose  to  go  into  this  business  on 
an  extensive  scale  In  a  short  while.  At  present 
pretty  near  the  entire  output  from  Mr.  John- 
son's dairy-farm  is  sold  on  yearly  contracts  at 
thirty  cents  per  pound.  All  the  surplus  above 
those  contracts  will  be  utilized  in  cheese- 
making  as  soon  as  the  apparatus,  which  has 
already  arrived,  can  be  put  in  place.  If  this 
venture  is  as  successful  as  Mr,  Hance  thinks 
it  will  be,  they  will  not  renew  any  contracts 
for  butter.  He  says  that  every  pound  of  butler 
sold  at  thirty  cents  can  be  made  to  bring  In 
thirty-eight  cents  If  made  Into  cheese. 

These  facts  connected  with  Mr,  Johnson's 
farm  have  been  narrated  at  some  length,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  "puffing"  him,  but  with 
the  hope  that  struggling  farmers  throughout 
the  state,  and  those  coming  here  to  settle 
may  be  benefited  by  their  perusal. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  FLORIDA 

Round-trip  excuraiona  to  TaUahassee. 
Florida,  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  have 
been  arrang-ed  for  October  eth  and  20th. 
The  tickets  are  good  for  thirty  days,  and 
the  fare  from  Chioag'o  is  $128.80,  and  from 
Cincinnati,  $22.80, 

We  leave  Chicago  either  by  the  "Blgr 
Four"  or  the  "Monon"  routes,  and  from 
Cincinnati  we  leave  over  the  "Queen  and 
Crescent." 

We  pass  by  daylight  through  the  beauti- 
ful blue-grass  region,  and  make  almost  an 
entire  daylight  ride  from  Cincinnati  to 
Florida,  giving  one  a  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  country. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  Chicago  or  Cincin- 
nati and  join  our  excursion,  go  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent  and  get  through  rates 
from  him  on  the  special  excursion  days. 
Then,  if  you  will  advise  us  when  you  leave, 
we  will  nave  our  manager  at  Tallahassee 
meet  you  at  the  depot.  He  will  show  you 
every  courtesy  and  attention,  and  arrange 
free  transportation  for  you  over  our  own 
railroad  lines  while  you  are  visiting  Talla- 

Peopie  wishing  to  go  from  the  East  can 
make  the  trip  via  the  Clyde  Steamship  Line 
from  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Savannah  Steamship  Line  from  Boston, 
at  low  excursion  rates,  which  includes 
meals  and  berth  on  board  steamer.  For 
special  rates  by  water  from  these  eastern 
points  address  the  steamship  companies  at 
either  New  Yoik,  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 

For  any  further  information  regarding 
excursions  to  the  Tallahassee  hill  country, 
&iddi*€  ss 

CLAEK  SYNDICATE  COMPANIES. 

Care  of  FABM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
•   1643  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  or 
108  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 
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®ur  flDiscellan^. 

THAT  GOWN  OF  PINK. 

"Oh.  wear  that  gown  of  pink."  said  he; 

"When  I  see  it.  there  seeuis  to  come 
That  drows.v.  easy,  summer  hnm 
Of  bees  that  lose  themselves  In  sweets— 
And.  on  my  vision,  there  retreats 
A  flitting  bird  across  the  blue: 
The  summer  is  a  part  of  you, 
And,  if  you  wish  to  well  please  me — 
Oh,  wear  that  gown  of  pink,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  wear  that  gown  of  pink,"  said  he. 
I  wore  it  when  I  sat  beside 
His  couch,  and  life  ebbed  like  the  tide. 
I  felt  his  fingers,  worn  and  thin. 
Smooth  down  its  folds.    There  dwelt  within 
His  feeble  mind  the  memory  bright 
Of  days  of  summer,  gay  and  bright. 
He  knew,  though  sight  grew  weak  and  dim, 
I  wore  that  gown  of  pink  for  him. 

"Oh.  wear  that  gown  of  pink,"  said  he. 
Out  of  his  ashes  now  there  grows 
The  budding  branches  of  a  rose. 
In  a  fair  land  where  summer's  long 
All  days  are  full  of  sun  and  song. 
The  drows.v  hnm  of  bees  there  stays. 
The  flying  bird  goes  on  its  ways, 
I  linger  there,  and  oh,  I  think 
He  knows  I  wear  that  gown  of  pink. 

—Elizabeth  Cherry  Haire. 


MRS.  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  writer 
living  whose  stories  are  sure  of  a  better 
market  than  Kudyard  Kipling.  The 
whimsical  Englishman  who  has  come 
over  here  to  abuse  America  and  Amer- 
icans has  yet  settled  in  an  American  home 
and  married  an  American  wife,  and  seems 
perfectly  content  with  both.  Probably  one 
reason  for  this  is  that  neither  is  ever  talked 
about.  Kipling  himself  -we  hear  of  con- 
tinually, but  Mrs.  Kipling  never. 

ilrs.  Rndyard  Kipling  is  described  as  a 
slender  little  woman,  "with  soft  brown  eyes, 
dark  hair  and  a  very  sweet  expression."  She 
is  not  a  "new"  woman,  and  does  not  care  for 
any  society  except  that  of  her  household,  and 
she  and  her  husband  are  so  congenial  in  their 
tastes  that  they  live  all  the  year  round  in  a 
little  farm-house  near  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and 
never  even  think  of  being  bored. 

Mrs.  Kipling  was  Miss  Carolyn  Balestur, 
with  whose  brother,  the  late  Walcott  Bales- 
tur. Mr.  Kipling  collaborated  for  several 
years.  The  third  member  of  the  family  is 
Miss  Josephine  Kipling,  who  arrived  as  a 
New-Tear's  gift  to  her  parents  two  years 
ago.  From  all  accounts.  Miss  Josephine  must 
be  as  precocious  as  the  typical  American 
child,  whom  her  clever,  but  rather  irritable 
father  hates.  It  is  said  that  Miss  Josephine 
was  recently  heard  to  declare,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart:  "Boo-hool  Papa  he  tells 
lots  of  stories  and  gets  money  for  'em,  and  I 
tell  one  little  meeny  one  and  get  spanked. 
Boo-hoo'. " 

We  can  imagine  Kipling  laying  down  the 
pen  to  administer  the  slipper! 


THE  EDITOR  AND  THE  TYPEWRITER. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  for  a 
writer  to  gain  an  advantage  over  an  editor, 
but  that  it  can  be  done  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident:  Having  been  commissioned 
to  write  a  certain  article,  a  bright  young 
woman  did  so,  and  sent  in  her  manuscript, 
only  to  have  it  returned  with  a  note  from 
the  editor,  asking  her  to  rewrite  it,  as  she 
had  not  treated  the  subject  just  in  the  line 
he  had  indicated.  Feeling  that  she  had  done 
her  work  as  well  as  it  could  be  done,  she  in- 
dignantly threw  the  manuscript  into  a 
drawer.  Then  an  idea  came  to  her.  and  she 
determined  to  ti-y  a  little  plan.  Without  a 
single  alteration  she  had  the  article  type- 
written, and  then  submitted  it  to  the  editor 
with  a  letter,  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
matter  would  now  be  more  to  his  liking.  Her 
little  plan  worked  to  perfection.  The  editor 
not  only  accepted  the  article,  but  thanked  her 
for  so  kindly  and  so  promptly  revising  it. 
The  clear,  distinct  letters  of  the  typewriter 
revealed  to  the  editor  many  features  of  the 
article  that  he  failed  to  see  in  the  obscure 
handwritten  manuscript.— Author's  Journal. 


THE  HOUSEMAID  AND  THE  DUST-PAN. 

To  those  who  know  the  true  inwardness  of 
things,  the  sight  of  a  housemaid  brushing  a 
du.sty  carpet  is  suggestive  of  many  evils.  The 
death  of  I'asteur  has  reminded  the  world  of 
what  is  constantly  present  in  the  thoug'uts  of 
medical  men— namely,  that  while  micro-organ- 
isms are  the  great  producers  of  disease,  dust 
is  the  great  carrier  of  micro-organisms.  Now 
that  we  know  these  things,  it  is  distressing 
to  find  how  little  our  knowledge  is  put  to  prac- 
tical use,  and  to  see  old  customs  still  un- 
changed, old  habits  which  we  know  to  be 
destructive  carried  on,  and  to  find  the  house- 
maid on  her  knees,  with  her  brush  and  dust- 
pan, stirring  up  dust  to  the  detriment  of 
every  one,  and  bJV^athing  germ-laden  par- 
ticles to  her  own  destruction.  It  needs  but 
a  .small  amount  of  common  scu.se  to  see  that 
if  carpets  must  continue,  a  thing  greatly  to 


be  deprecated,  they  should  be  rubbed  with  a 
damp  cloth  rather  than  brushed,  and  that  if. 
in  deference  to  prejudice,  they  must  be 
brushed,  this  should  be  done  by  a  covered 
American  sweeper,  with  plenty  of  damp  tea- 
leaves.  Of  all  ways  of  removing  dirt  from  a 
carpet,  the  worst  is  b.v  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
pary  short  brush,  which  involves  the  house- 
maid kneeling  down  in  the  midst  of  the  dust 
which  she  so  needlessly  creates,  and  draw- 
ing it  into  her  lungs  with  every  breath.  For 
ordinary  household  use.  something  like  lin- 
oleum, something  which  can  be  washed  with 
a  wet  cloth  every  morning,  would  seem  to  bo 
the  best  covering  for  floors;  but  if  carpets 
must  be,  and  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the 
present  generation  the  evils  of  seeking  pres- 
ent comfort  at  the  expense  of  future  risks, 
at  least  let  us  remember  that  carpets  may  be 
washed  even  where  they  lie;  that,  till  the 
day  of  washing  comes,  a  closed  sweeper  is 
far  l>etter  than  a  brush,  and  that  the  worst 
form  of  brush  is  one  with  a  short  handle. — 
British  Medical  Journal. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 

John  Wesley  described  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage as  an  invention  of  the  devil  to  keep 
the  missionaries  out  of  China.  It  has  not  al- 
together succeeded  in  keeping  them  out.  but 
it  has  made  their  work  very  diflicult  and 
often  ridiculous.  Dr.  J.  F.  Masters,  one  of 
the  few  foreigners  who  have  mastered  the 
language,  tells  of  a  missionary  who  was  ex- 
plaining the  goodness  of  the  Heavenly 
Father.  The  word  for  heavenly  is  "teen," 
with  an  aspirate  on  the  vowels.  The  mis- 
sionary left  out  the  aspirate,  with  the  result 
that  the  word  meant  "crazy."  After  Dr.  M.is- 
ters  had  studied  Cantonese  a  few  months  he 
endeavored  to  preach  a  sermon.  He  wrote  it 
out  carefully,  but  made  so  many  blunders  in 
tones,  vowel  quantities  and  aspirates  that 
some  of  the  Chinese  remarked  how  much  the 
English  language  resembled  the  Chinese. 
They  supposed  that  he  had  been  preaching 
in  English  I  On  another  occasion  he  meant 
to  order  a  roast  chicken,  and  told  his  cook  to 
go  out  and  set  fire  to  the  street.  The  Chi- 
nese language  has  44.700  characters  in  the 
standard  dictionary.  There  are,  moreover, 
700  distinct  sounds,  to  each  of  which  is  at- 
tached a  sort  of  metrical  scale,  ranging  from 
an  octave  to  an  octave  and  a  half,  giving  a 
variety  of  tones  which  only  a  musical  ear  can 
detect.  The  tone  is  all-important.  For  in- 
stance, the  sound  "stung"  may  mean  grass- 
hopper, oar,  elephant,  mechanic  or  pickles, 
according  to  the  tone.  Put  an  aspirate  into 
the  middle  of  the  word  and  it  may  mean  ex- 
amine, good  luck,  wall,  spear  or  gun,  and  a 
variety  of  other  meanings,  depending  on  the 
tone  given.  A  man  is  a  man  only  when  the 
correct  tone  is  given.  Change  the  tone  and 
the  man  becomes  a  nightingale,  a  carrot  and 
many  other  ridiculous  things. 


ONE  VIEW. 

"Don't  you  find  children  troublesome,  Mrs. 
Tugby?" 

"Xo — our  dear  babes  are  all  right,  but  the 
neighbors'  youngsters  worry  me  nearly  to 
death." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


CHEAP  EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  WEST  AND 
NORTHWEST. 

On  August  4,  18,  September  1,  15,  29,  October 
6  and  20,  1896,  The  North-Western  Line  (Chi-  I 
cago  &  North-Western  R'y)  will  sell  Home 
Seekers'  excursion  tickets  at  very  low  rates  to 
a  large  number  of  points  in  the  West  and 
Northwest.    For  full  information  apply  to  | 
ticket  agents  of  connecting  lines  or  address  | 
W.  B.  Kniskern,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 

Grinds  corn  and  cob 
and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain.  Made  in  four 
sizes,  for  2,  4,  8  and  10 
horse  power.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 

THOS.  EGBERTS, 

Spring-field,  Ohio. 

UAU-PAPER 

Samples  mailed  free  from  the  largest  con- 
W  cerninU.S.  Prices 3(»lower  than  others. 
PAPERS  from  2>4c.  to         a  Roll-8  Yards. 


A  I  FDC  have  large  books  by  ex- 
press with  TRADE  DISCOUNTS. 

A  MILLION  ROLLS— An  I 

ummm 


press  ' 

A  MILLION  ROLLS— An  I'lUimUed  Variety. 

»8«.9S4  Market  St. 
418  Arch  St., 

paihAUEiiPaiA, 


Parker's  Arctic  Sock,  Best  for  KtrBsER  Boots 
Absorbs  perspiration.  Kecommend-  ' 
ed  by  Physicians  for  house,  cham^ 
ber  and  sick-room.  Klade  in 
Men's,  "Women's,  and 
Children's.  Ask 
shoe  dealer  orsendl 
25c.  with  size  to' 
J.  H.  PARKER,  103" 
Bedford  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Koom  12.   Take  no  substitute.  FukwFayitlisFoetage. 

Bie  SOITET  n  BFBCTICLIS.  Send  for  out 
Optical  Catalogue— just  oat.  Sew  goods. 
Cut  prices.  F.S.  BAILET,  CUca«a,  111. 

MlimittE  CtRTiriCHTlS.  Memorials.  Family  Becords, 
each  25c.  'J  for  il.   J.  Lee.  Omaha  Bldg.,  CLicugo. 

I  ADnr^lAAD  i'irm  wanU  p^rnaoeat  Aiceiits  everrwherr 
I  Anbb  UlUAn  t    l..  week  ru  heuin'Sf-Ks.  expenses  ad- 

k  VA.>LtLp.    cAllTLt£!  ADfiREsjS  K.tl.  .taut,  f  MS  lllw.  CUICAUU- 


SPEX 


GOOD  PAY  AND 
STEADY  WORK  JTw^^liSME 

Your  neighbors  have  the  rags,  and  will  pay  you  good 
prices  to  make  rag  carpets  on  the  Weaver's  Friend  Loom, 
the  cheapest  and 

BEST  RAG  CARPET  LOOM  ON  EARTH. 

So  simple  and  easy  that  any  one  can  make  the  best  rag  carpets.  Fall 
directions  for  bes^nners.  Women  and  large  children,  as  well  as  men, 
make  big  sums  with  it.   Gives  steady  employment  and  big  pay  to 
_  ,  those  devoting  their  whole  time,  or  will  largely  increase  the  income 

ot  those  who  run  it  3 or  4  hours  a  day  or  of  evening.s.  Experienced  weavers  prefer  this  Loom  over  all 
others.    \\  rite  to-day  for  illastrated  catalogue  and  low  price. 

Address  W.  A.  MARTIN.  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

I  R  FEW  *  *  *  i 

I  GOIVUVIOfl  SENSE  i 
I  FACTS  I  £»  I 

iJjJj  flgyicultaralists 

/i\  and  Home  Ooiners.  vi/ 
(KS   '   M/ 

First.    Every  business  man,  every  farmer, 
and  every  working  man  (and  they  are  all  working 
jl^     men,  whether  working  with  hands  or  brains)  wants 

and  sJioiild  have  full  value  for  his  work. 
/j\  Second.    The  gold  standard  is  recognized  as  i^) 

f)iS      the  basis  of  actual  value  in  all  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Third.    In  any  and  all  markets  of  the  world 
'^1^      to-day  it  takes  30  pounds  of  silver  to  buy  07ie 
ill^     pound  of  gold.    Now,  y|y 
HjjSt  Fourth.    Why,  oh !  why,  should  a  few  (less  i^'f 

f](S     than  100)  mine  owners  ask  anv  reader  of  this 
paper,  as  a  conscientious  voter,  to  allow  them  an 
tinlimited  coinage  and  insist  on  the  Government 
stamp  being  put  upon  it,  at  the  ratio  of  16 
iljjS     pounds  to 

/|\  What  does  this  mean?    It  simply  means  an  \f/> 

enormous  profit  to  them  (the  few)  and  a  big  loss  Vf/ 
to  every  producer. 

/IS  The  flmerican  Voter  m/ 
  ,    ,     v  / 

%  jVIust  Think! 

/is      and  if  he  thinks,  he  will  not  vote  for  unlimited  VM 

free  silver,  Jif 
Fifth.    The  present  limited  or  restricted  coin- 

/jV  ^  ^i&^t,  and  to-day  $1  in  silver  will  bu}^ 

100  cents'  worth ;  but  with  unlimited  coinage  a  y^f 

silver  dollar  will  be  worth  only  its  weight  in  Vf/ 

/is     metal — or  about  50  cents  to  the  dollar  ! 

Do  you,  reader,  want  to  work  at  this  propor-  ^f. 
tion  or  sell  your  products,  whether  of  3'our  farm, 

/jy     j-our  hands,  or  j^our  brains,  on  this  reduced  basis? 

/j\     Not  if  vou  have  common  sense !  i^f 

(lis  f 
^  Put  on  Your  I 

/is  Thinkinq  Cap  I  t 
/IS  — —  sa^ 

/iS  \\> 

/is    A  Vote  for  McKinley  and  Hobart  with  a  \f/ 
Gold  Dollar  Basis  will  be  the  thing !  Jjj; 
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Smiles. 


LAMENT  FROM  THECRADLf. 

Up  from  tlie  cradle  came  a  wuil. 

At  first  a  pensive  coo  ; 
luto  a  weird,  vociferous  wail 

Of  mournfulness  it  grew. 
His  sorrow,  in  a  vein  prolix, 

He  struggled  to  reveal, 
"lly  father's  talking  politics. 

And  mother  rides  a  wheel." 

"They  sa.y  I'm  cross.    I'm  simply  sad 

At  being  slighted  so. 
I  wish  the  baby-carriage  fad 

Could  .somehow  get  a  show. 
How  can  .vou  blame  one  in  my  fix 

For  setting  up  a  squeal  ? 
ily  father's  talking  politics. 

And  mother  rides  a  wheel." 

— ^yashington  Evening  Star. 


WHAT  HE  WANTS. 

O'er  head  and  ears  his  cap  of  seal 

He  pulls  as  far  as  it  will  go  ; 

He  pulls  it  good  and  strong. 

In  days  like  these,  when  things  congeal, 

Man  wants  but  little  ear  below, 

But  wants  that  little  long. 

—Eugene  Field. 


SUSPICIOUS. 

They  sat  in  the  dim-lighted  parlor, 
And  the  old  folks  thought  the.v  behaved, 

Till  they  heard  her  say  to  their  horror: 
"Oh,  Jack!  you  ought  to  .get  shaved!" 

—New  York  World. 


AN  AD.  THAT  SUCCEEDED. 

AN  English  journal  tells  of    an  amus- 
ing rebuke  administered  to  a  sharp 
bargainer— one    of    those  persons 
who  always  wish  to  get  more  than 
their  money's  worth.    The  offender 
in  the  present  instance  was  a  woman,  who 
sent  the  following  advertisement  to  a  London 
paper: 

"A  lady  in  delicate  health  wishes  to  meet 
with  a  useful  companion.  She  must  be 
domestic,  musical,  an  early  riser,  amiable, 
of  good  appearance,  and  have  some  experi- 
ence in  nursing.  A  total  abstainer  preferred. 
Comfortable  home.    No  salary." 

A  few  days  afterward  the  advertiser  re- 
ceived by  express  a  basket  labeled:  "This 
side  up— with  care— perishable."  On  opening 
it  she  foimd  a  tabliy-cat,  with  a  letter  tied 
to  Its  tail.   It  ran  thus: 

"Madam — In  response  to  your  advertise- 
ment, I  am  happy  to  furnish  you  with  a  very 
useful  companion,  which  you  will  find  exactly 
suited  to  .vour  requirements.  She  is  domestic, 
a  good  vocalist,  an  early  riser,  possesses  an 
amiable  disposition,  and  is  considered  hand- 
some. She  has  had  a  great  experience  as  a 
nurse,  having  brought  up  a  large  family.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  she  is  a  total  ab- 
stainer. As  salary  is  no  object  to  her,  she- 
will  serve  you  faithfully  in  return  for  a  com- 
fortable home." 


NEW-STYLE  HONEYMOON. 

The  colored  female  cook  of  a  family  living 
at  the  South  End  came  up  stairs  the  other 
afternoon,  and,  twisting  up  the  corners  of 
her  apron  with  considerable  embarrassment, 
said  to  her  mistress: 

"You  see,  misses,  I  thought  it  mought  be 
bes'  to  be  telliu'  you  dat  I— dat  I  done  got 
married  las'  week." 

"Ah!  indeed.  And  what  Is  your  name  now, 
Hannah?" 

"Mis'  Williams,  ma'am.  I'ou  see,  my  hus- 
ban'  he  am  a  cook,  too.  He  am  what  dey 
call.?  a  sheft  in  a  hotel." 

"A  chef,  hell?  That's  very  nice.  And  do 
you  expect  to  leave  us  directly,  Hannah?" 

"Not  d'rectly,  mum.  I'll  stay  wid  ye  for 
de  present.  You  see,  my  husban'  he's  done 
gone  to  New  Y'ork  an'  Washington  on  his 
honeymoon,  an'  it'll  be  nigh  onto  six  weeks 
befo;  he  comes  back! "—Pittsburg  Bulletin. 


WHY  HE  REFRAINED. 

An  aged  man,  sauntering  across  a  Cleve- 
land street  the  other  day,  was  rudely  jostled 
by  a  youthful  wheelman.  The  collision 
tumbled  the  rider  off,  and  the  old  gentleman 
promptly  grabbed  him  by  the  ear.  "Durn 
you,!'  he  said,  with  considerable  asperity, 
"I've  a  great  mind  to  take  you  across  my 
knee  and  spank  you  good."  But  he  did  not 
do  it.  He  just  held  the  young  fellow  a  min- 
ute, anu  then  let  him  go. 

"Why  didn't  you  spank  him,  uncle?"  said 
a  bystander. 

"Well,"  replied  the  old  man,  "I  certainly 
would  if  I  hadn't  been  a  leetle  afraid  that 
mebby  it  was  a  girl."— Clevelaud  Plain 
Dealer. 


'TIS  TRUE,  AND  PITY  'TIS  'TIS  TRUE. 

She— "Why  do  they  call  these  the  melan- 
choly days  ?  " 

He — "  Because  they  are  the  days  when  just 
as  you  have  finished  paying  up  your  debts  for 
your  summer  vacation,  you  remember  that 
you  have  .got  to  begin  saving  up  for  the  hol- 
idays."—Truth. 


YOUR  COWHOUSE. 


Let  it  storm,  and  blow,  and  freeze  J 
— your  cows,  horses,  and  hens  will  ^ 
not  care  if  your  buildings  are  sheathed 

with«**»» 


NEPONSET 


For  Roofing  and  Side  Covering:. 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 

FABRIC. 


It  costs  much  less  than  shingles — absolutely 
water-proof,  wind-proof,  frost-proof,  and  durable 
— an-y  one  can  put  it  on  


"We  ■will  send  you  Free  of  expense 

Samples  and  Particulars. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 
Sole  rifrs.          East  Walpole,  Hass. 

INEFFECTUAL  PRAYERS. 

During  the  long  French  war  two  old  ladies 
in  Stranher  were  going  to  the  kirk.  The  one 
said  to  the  other: 

"Was  it  no  wonderfu'  thing  that  the 
British  were  aye  victorious  ower  the  French 
in  battle?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  the  other  old  lady; 
"dinna  ye  ken  the  Breetish  aye  say  their 
prayers  before  gain'  into  battle?" 

The  other  replied,  "  But  canna  the  French 
say  their  prayers  as  weel?" 

The  reply  was  most  characteristic: 

"Hoot!  jabbering  bodies,  wha  could  under- 
stan'  them? "—Household  Words. 


A  TRYING  SITUATION. 

Old  Mrs.  M  ,who  was  seriously  ill,  found 

herself  to  be  in  a  trying  position  which  she 
defined  to  a  friend  in  these  words: 

"You  see,  my  daughter  Harriet  is  married 
to  one  o'  these  homeypath  doctors  an'  my 
daughter  Kate  to  an  allj'path.  If  I  call  in 
the  home.vpath  my  allypath  son-in-law  an' 
his  wife  git  mad,  an'  if  I  call  in  my  allypath 
son-in-law  my  homeypath  son-in-law  an'  his 
wife  git  mad,  an'  if  I  go  ahead  an'  git  well 
without  either  o'  'em  then  they'll  both  be 
mad,  so  I  don't  see  but  I'd  better  die  out- 
right."—Detroit  Free  Press. 


NO  ADVANTAGE. 

A  man  whose  circuuistaucos  of  traveling 
caused  him  to  sit  in  the  same  seat  with  a 
young  lady  who  was  unusually  friendly  for 
a  stranger,  said  as  he  was  leaving  the  car; 

"I  thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant  chat;  but 
I  am  afraid  you  would  not  have  been  so  kind 
to  me  had  you  known  I  am  a  married  man." 

"You  haven't  an.v  advantage  of  me," 
promptly  responded  the  young  lady;  "I  am 
an  escaped  lunatic."— San  Francisco  Argo- 
naut. 


NOBODY  COULD. 

Subordinate— "General,  the  messenger  who 
has  carried  your  dispatch  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cubans." 

General  Weyler— "Did  he  destroy  my  dis- 
patch?" 

Subordinate— "  General,  he  did  the  best  he 
could.  He  tried  hard  to  swallow  your  dis- 
patch, but  he  couldn't." 


AND  IT  WAS  EVEN  80. 

"All  afillctions  have  their  compensation," 
murnmred  the  man  whose  leg  had  been 
pulled,  as  he  looked  at  that  elongated  mem- 
ber. "That  leg  will  have  more  pendulous 
force  with  which  to  lift  the  next  man  who 
tries  to  work  me  for  a  sucker." 


CONSdIPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  anEast  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for 
the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consump- 
tion.Broncbltis,Catarrh, Asthma  and  allThroat 
and  Lung  Affectioiis,also  a  positive  and  radical 
cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Com- 
plaints. Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suJTering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger- 
man, French  or  English,  with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mall,  by 
addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  NoYES,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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nn  n      n    j-x      l  GOODS  EASY  TO  SELL-PROFITS  LARGE 

^11  II9U0  l.rOniT  in  AOfPnTQ  JV/CffOXS'  JJVi/XiilB  cures  any  Headache 
WU  UfllU  UluUll    lU  n^UlllO  ipstantlKsellslikewlldfire.  pays  Agents  10<y,profit. 


Address,  J.  B.  NICHOLS,  Manttfactueee,  Chicago 


$30 


00  per  week  and  expenses  to  Canvassing 
•  Agents.  Addi-.W.  S.  Burkhardt,  Cincinnati,  0. 


nnnorinnnfor  distributing  circular8,inclose  -Ic. 
OJiUU  |JCl  lUUU  Globe  Advertising  Asso'n.N. Y.City. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
'■to  agents.  The  G.  A.  H-\rper  Mfg.  Co..  Clevelarid.  O. 

WRITERS  WANTED  '^J'h^X^^oy^. 

CQlpcmpn  to  ^^1'  Cigars  to  dealers.  SlOO  to  Sisomontli- 
OaiCOIIiCIt  ]y  and  expenses.  Experience  unnecesssirj'. 
Reply  with  stamp.   Globe  Cigar  Factory,  Chicago. 

fn  $|n  nn  D:tib^  earned  by  our  agentP. both  sexes 
lU  iJ^rUiUU  Xew  invention  sells  atsight-  Liberal 
terms.  Stamp  for  particnlars.    Yucca  Co.,  Aorora,  111 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers  for  School, 
Olub  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  tree. 
S.  DENISON.  PabUiher.  CUa«o,  Ul. 


$4 


AGENTS  to  sell  cigars  to  dealers  ;  SIS  weekly,  ex- 
perience not  required.    Samples  free.   Reply  with 
2-cent  stamp.  National  Consolidated  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


s 


ALESMEN 


WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers. 
^lUO  ninrtlily  an. I  expen'=es.  Evpe- 
ice  uaoeiicssary.  Eocloaestamp.  Acme Cigiir Cu.  Cliiciigo 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


Somethine   new.  Big 
prolits.    No  money  re- 
quired.  Outfit  FREE.    Send  ijuick. 
F.\RM  AND  Fireside,  Springfield,  U. 

Lamp  Shade  and  Reflector. 

U^ed  in  every  home.  Asent^  uanteii.  .^t-U.-^  nt  sisht. 
DUNNING  VOEHEES  MFG.  CO.,  Bux  .-.73.  Chicago. 

^^^^^^^WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY  cheaper  than 
any  other  reliable  liouse  on  earth.  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue mailed  FREE.    Bazzett  &  Uher,  Chicago,  III. 


ftll  for  10c,  posts; 


EMERALD  &  IIVII.  DIAMOND  RING 

A  iJEAUTY,  To  introJuee  our  fdac  selling  tiwkrf,  Novel- 
&  Jewelry  we  will  send  one  of  ibeae  ElegaDt  RINGS, 
l22  LOVELY  FRIENDSHIP  CARDS  with  YOUR  NAMB 
on,  alro  our  Budget  of  New  Qxmea,  Trlclc--'  la  Mkflo,  Pop- 
ular SoDM.  Valuable  Secrets,  etc,  a  wonderful  coUeoUon 

CLINTON  BROS.,  ClintQnvlUe,Ooim. 


I  WANT  A  MAN 

In  every  city  or  township  to  look  after  my  businesa, 
on  salary  or  commission;  steady  work  and  liberRi 
pay  the  year  round.  One  man  cleared  8140.45 
last  week*  Places  for  a  few  ladies.  Don't  delay 
or  bother  to  send  stamps,  but  write  at  once  to 

J.   W.    JONES,    Springfield.  Ohio, 

Too  work  right 
arouod  home,  A 

 J  B  brand  new  thing. 

No  trouble  to  make  |18  a  '  we«ic  eai7.  Wrtlsto 
U3  quick, yon  will  be  enrpriaed  at  how  easyitcan  be 
done.  Send  ns  your  address  any  way.  It  will  be  for  yonr  lDt<>reii 
to  iuvestipate.  Write  todar.  Yoa  can  positively  make  $18  a 
week  easy.  I>.  T.  MORGAN,,W  ZO,Dw(rolt,Bkh. 

Mention  this  paper. 


FREE 


nilTFIT  ^^'^^  send,  free  of  charge,  to 
UU  I  r  I  I  agents  everything  necessary  to 
start  in  a  profitable  agency  bueinei^e. 
Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, O 


Allfor'^f^l 

10  cents 


Catapult  Bean  Shooter,  Box  of  Paints  with 
Brush,  Cameo  Finger  Ring,  False  Mustache,  Address, 
TOT  IMPOKTIJ<G  CO.,  PKOVIDENCE,  K.  I. 


LADIES 


Coin  money  by  send- 
ing l.T  cents  for  Ad= 
_  justable  Scissors 
Sharpener  and  becoming  nnr  Agents. 
WEST  C&  CO.,  PLAIN  CITY,  OHIO. 


HARVEST 


FOR  AGENTS  ^Ifl^^h^'^i 


making  a  pile  of  money  working 
for  us.  Ail  say  work  is  pleasant 
and  profitable.  ParticiilarR  sent  free  on  request. 
Address  FAKJM  AND  FIRESIDE.  Springfield.  O. 


Wanted-An  Idea 


Who  can  think 

of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  Idea.s;  they  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WKDDEKBDRN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor- 
neys, Washington,  D.  C  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 


BIG 


Ppnr|TC  To  men  or  women,  boys  or  girls. 
riluni^Easy  work  and  big  pay.  No 
money  retjuired  to  carry  on  the  business. 
Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  0. 


E  A  S I  L  Y-by  any  one-^ S  D  A I  L  V  i 
sure.   Our  Plan  is  entirely  New,  most  I 


c ........ 

\  IIIHUL '^^^'"^^  known.    Demand  never  filled*^ 

■fl  Write  for  fuil  information  apd  Cata-i 

V  losrue  How  to  start  making-  Money  at  o«ce,w 

ALUM.INUai  NOVELTY  CO.,  335  Broadway.  New  York, 


SALARY  COMMISSION 

With  allowance  for  expenaeaj  to  one  live,  wide- 
awake man  or  woman  in  each  town  or  city,  to  intro- 
duce goods  on  a  bran<l-iiew  scheme,  never  before 
worked,  resulting  in  quick  Mnjc  at  almost  every 
house.  Steadv  work  for  the  right  person.  Address 
at  unce.  LOCK  BOX  488,  SyrineUeld,  Ohio. 

Given  Away... 


Watches, 
Skates, 


Cameras, 
Cyclometers,  etc.. 


Given  away  to  boys  and  girls.  Send  name  and 
address  at  once  to 

P.  O.  BOX  636,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CUTTHISOUTI 


BIG 

MAIL 

Will  $500  Help  You  Out 

offer  yoii  the  Sole  Aveney  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indisvensable 
in  Every  Offlcc,  something  that  SELL.S  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  thunsh  not  answerinsr  the  |inrj>ose 
htilf"  so  well,  "You  can  make  from  SSOO  to  S700 
in  three  months,  introilucins  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  nien,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Oon't  .1lis8  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  \V^  JON'E.S,  Mnnaeer,  Sprinefield,  Ohio. 

Rrn-WPTTIMA  CURED.  Box  FREE. 
DCU  nC  I  I  iraU   Mrs.  B.  Eowan,  Milwaulief,  Wis. 


and  return  it 
to  U3  with  100. 
for  a  year's 
trial  subscript 

—   —    -  —    —   —    -  tiontonew64- 

col.  lllastrated  Magazine  |ust  being  boomed,  and  we  will  publisli 
Yopr  Name  Free  in  our  Agents  Directory.  You  will  get  fcusiieli 
ef  Papers,  Cards,  Maffazines,  Novelties  find  Music  from  Publisheri 
and  Manufacturers  who  want  agents.  JJIforlOc  (Thia  firm  is  re* 
Ilable.-Ed.J   Addr.  Tlie  Colnmblan,  18  Otis  St.,  Boston,  Hl^at, 

IFYQU  WANT  TO  RECEIVE 

Lots  of  Letters,  Papers,  Cards,  Mag- 
azines, Novelties,  etc.  [J 
send  us  10c.  and  we  r  R  B  Ea 
will  put  your  name  in  our  Agents  Di- 
rectory, which  we  send  to  manufactur- 
ers, pubs,  and  supply  houses.  You  will 
get  our  64-co/.  lUus.  Mug.,  also  another 
Mug.  6  mos.  on  trial,  all  iPor  10c. 
Don't  miss  this  chance.  Address  at  once 
YANK  PUB,  CO.,  IB  federal  Su ,  Boston,  Hats. 


BED'WETTING  free. 


FITS 


Dr.  F.  E.  MAT,  Arrowsmith,  UI. 

A  Great  BemedrDlseoTared.  Send  foratrial  pack- 
ajro  and  let  it  speak  for  ItGclf.    Postage  6  cents. 

1>K.  S.  PKRKEY,      Chicago,  Ills. 


OPIUM 


or  JHorphlne  Habit  Cared  mt 
Borne.  Trial  Free.  \o  Pain. 
Comp'd  Oz;gea  Au'o,  ft  Wayne,  lod. 


IT  CLOSES  THIS  MONTH. 

We  mean  that  "Farm  and  Fireside's" 
great  ^'3,000  political  prize  contest  closes  - 
this  montli.    If  you  let  this  opportunity  go 
by  you  may  never  again  have  a  chance  to 
get  .fl.OOO  ill  cash   for  30  cents.     See  j 
page  9.  I 


GENTS  14  KARAT. 

LADIES 


GOLD 

tl  T  T H 1 3  OlTa  nd'^shftn t^o 
I  AnirC  your  name  ond  uddress 

LAUILu  ""^"^  ^^  ''1  send  you  thisbeuuti* 
ful  gold  finished  watch,  by  ex- 
press IVt  examination.  You  ex- 
amine it  at  the  express  office; and 
if  you  think  it  a  bargain  pay  our 
sample  piico  ,'52,75  and  express 
cliarges  andlt  isyours.ltismnfr- 
iiificentiy  enpraved  and  equal 
in  appearance  to  agennioeSoltd 
Gold  naleb.  A  punrantee  and 
beautiful  grold  plate  chain  and 
ciiann  Bent  free  with  every 
wateh^write  foday.thie  maynot 
apiiear  a^ain;  mention  whether 
you  W^iit  pents'  or  lailies'  sfee- 

^-t.'  THE  NATIONAL  MFCS. 
&  IMPORTING  CO, 

331  Dcarljorn  St.,  [  9  J,  tWcugo. 


nil  FA  EI,ECTKOBOI.E  gives  instant  re- 
■•■l  Hef.  Finalcureina  few  days  and  never 

H  ifcfciw  returns;  no  purge,  no  salve,  no  supposi- 
tory, no  indelicacy,  no  dieting,   boud  B"X  dbuggists. 


RUPTURE 


A  posttlTC,  radical  cure  at  btfme 
'f^ealH)  Book  (rivinu fill partionUrs 
■  m  Free.  Addre«  DR.W.S.  RICE, 
Urn  P.  Smilhtille,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.T- 


pi  B  rni  l/C  reduced  15  lbs. 
■b  n  ■     '  ♦'tnw  a  month,  any  one 

r  Mm  I  can  make  renteily  at  home. 
■  "  ■  ■  jMiss  IM.AInley, Supply, Ark., 
says."!  lost  liij  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  UALL  &  CO.,B..Uox4iji,Sr.Loui8,Mo 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


October  1,  1896. 


A  FINE  WATCH 


AND  THIS  PAPER 
ONE  YEAR  ONLY 


$1.50 


Free  for  a  Club.     SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

A  few  years  ago  watches  no  better  than  these  sold  for  eight  dollars  each.    Why,  just  think  of  it! 
A  steni=winder  and  steni=setter,  warranted  the  same  as  an  Elgin,  for  only  $1.50. 


Sell  Them 
for  $3  Each... 


Agents  are  selling  these  watches  like  hot  cakes  for  S3. 00  each.  They  are  genuine  American 
watches,  and  not  small  clocks.  They  are  warranted  for  one  year,  and  if  treated  like  other  good 
"watches,  will  be  excellent  timekeepers  for  years. 


ip  BEST  WATCH 
ON  EARTH  


FOR  THE  MONEY 


PremiDm 
So.  39. 


America  has  won  the  race  at  watch-making.  She  has  always  pro- 
duced the  finest,  and  now  the  best,  absolutely  the  veiy  best,  low-priced 
watch  in  the  world,  and  here  it  is  for  only  §1.50.    It  has 


SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS 

....  TO  .... 

Farm  and  Fireside 

(WITHOUT  PREMIUMS) 

A  Single  Subscription  one  year,  -  SO  cents 
In  Clubs  of  Three  or  More,  each  =   =  30  cepts 

Free  Premiums 
To  Club  Raisers... 


Prem.  No.  7.— LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Prem.  No.  15.— LIFE  OF  LINCOLN. 

Prem.  No.  34.— SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA. 

Prem.  No.  28.— HISTORY  OF  THE  U.  S. 

Prem.  No.  26.— GEMS  FROH  THE  POETS. 

Prem.  No.  11.— PEOPLE'S  ATLAS. 

Prem.  No.  30.— BEAUTIES  AND  WONDERS. 


PRICE 


A  STEM=WINDER  AND  STEM=SETTER 


American  Lever  Movement,  Heavy  Beveled  Crystal, 

240  Beats  to  the  Minute,  Dust=cap  Over  Movement, 

Accurate  Timed  and  Regulated,  Strong  Nickeled  Case, 

Runs  30  Hours  with  One  Winding,  Nickeled  Movement, 

Second=hand,  Lantern  Pinion,  Snap  Back,  Quick  Train. 


Every  Watch  Warranted  One  a  a 
Year,  the  Same  as  an  Elgin. 


For  a  reliable  and  inexpensive  timepiece  this  watch  is 
unexcelled.   Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


We  will  give  FREE  any  one  of  the 
in-eniiiiiiis  iiamed  above  to  the  per- 
son sending  us  two  yearly  subscri- 
bers to  Farm  and  Fibeside  at 
the  single  subscription  price;  or 
for  four  yearly  subscribers  at  the 
clubbing p'rice,  30  cents  each,  without 
joremium.  Your  own  subscription 
may  be  counted  in  clubs. 

A  Single  Subscription  one  year  and 

any  one  of  the  above  premiums,  60  cents 


-+- 


Single  Subscription  one  year  and 

any  one  of  the  following  premiums: 


This  engraving  the  exact  size  o£  the  watch  and  chain. 


Jti  ^  ^  ^  This  Paper  One  Year  and 

the  Watch  and  Chain,  $1.50.  <  n^.  39._watch  and  chain 

No.  14.— SET  OF  6  TEASPOONS 

This  watch  and  chain  given  FREE  AS  A  PREMIUM  for  6  yearly  '^o-  281.-COBBLINQ  outfit 
subscribers  to  this  paper  at  the  single  subscription  price;  or  for  12  yearly  |      l^Z^^^nx^^y  buZbs  ° 
subscribers  at  the  clubbing  price,  30  cents  each,  without  premium.  No.  260  SEWiNQ=nACHiNE  • 
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THIS  SET  OF  ■« 

Silver=plated 
Teaspoons 

Every  Spoon  Guaranteed  to  be  Equal  to 
Solid  Silver  in  Beauty  and  Finish. 

These  silver-plated  teaspoons  are  espec- 
ially manufactured  for  us.    We  do  not 
make  any  profit  on  them,  but  simply 
offer  them  to  get  subscribers.   This  is 
why  we  are  able  to  furnish  such 
handsome  initial  teaspoons  as  pre- 
miums.  They  are  of  the  latest 
style  in  shape  and  design,  and 
are  full  size ;  in  fact,  they  are 
perfect  beauties.    We  have 
received  many  letters  from  v 
ladies  praising  them,  and 
almost  every  time  they  ^ 
say  they  are  so  much  ^ 
finer  than  they  ex-  -> 
pected. 

SAY  WHAT 
INITIAL  YOU 
WANT 


FREE 


i 


EACH    SET  OF 
SPOONS    is  EN- 
GRAVED WITH  ANY 
INITIAL  LETTER. 


We  received  the  silver- 
plated  initial  teaspoons. 
They  are  perfect  beauties, 
and  we  are  well  pleased 
with  them. 

Josepuim:  B.  Altee, 
Greider.'Pa. 


I  received  the  spoons,  and  am 
highly  pleased  with  them.  They 
are  much  nicer  than  I  expected. 
Many  thanks  for  the  same. 
Hattie  Mehafeey,  Concord,  N.  C. 

I  received  the  teaspoons  in  due  time, 
and  1  am  sure  they  are  handsome  and 
nice.   I  kindly  thank  you  for  them.   I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  that  you  can  give  such 
Invnly  presents,  for  I  think  the  magazine 
worth  double  the  price  you  ask  for  it. 

H.  E.  Kjieev,  Slalden,  Mass. 

Premium  No.  14  received.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  spoons.  They  are 
much  nicer  than  I  expected.  Please  ac- 
cept thanks  for  same. 

Mabv  J.  Hours,  Oswego,  Kan. 


This  Set  of  Teaspoons,  and 
this  paper  one  year,  60  cents. 

This  Set  of  6  Silver-plated  Teaspoons  given 
FREE  as  a  premium  for  3  yearly  subscribers 
to  this  paper  at  the  single  subscription  price; 
or  for  5  yearly  subscribers  at  the  clubbing  price, 
30  cents  each,  without  premium.   Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 


►  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4 
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Sheet 
Music 


$2.00  Worth  for  15c. 

Each  piece  consists  of  from  four  to  eight 
pages  of  full-size  Sheet  Mtjsic,  printed 
on  fine,  heavy  paper,  and  is         ^  ^  ^ 

The  same  as   is   usually  sold  at  from 
30  to  50  cents  a  copy. 

WE  have  made  arrangements  with  a  great  Boston  music-house  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  full-size,  complete  and  unabridged  Sheet  Music.  The  qualitj-  is 
the  very  best,  and  all  by  tlie  most  famous  composers.  None  but  high-priced 
copyright  pieces,  or  the  most  popular  reiDrints.  It  is 
l^rinted  on  regular  sheet-music  paper,  from  large,  clear 
tyiDe,  and  is  in  eveiy  way  fii'st-class.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

(,5^ 

DON'T  FORGET 
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■ 
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■ 
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that  the  quality  of  this  sheet  music 
is  the  best;  that  it  is  sent  to  any 
address,  post-paid;  that  all  the  little  details  are  up  to  the 
standard;  that  the  vocal  pieces  have  full  piano  accompani- 
ments; that  the  instrumental  pieces  give  the  bass  as  well 
as  melodj-;  that  this  sheet  music  is  guaranteed  to  be  equal 
to  the  highest  grade  JO-cent  sheet  music  in  every  particular,  or  money  refunded 

Usual 

Music  for  Voice  and  Piano  or  Organ.  Price. 

Annie's  Love.   Duet       .      .      .  .30 

Esther's  Lullaby.   Slumber  Song  .  35 

Thinking  of  Home  and  Mother    .  .  30 

Flossie.   Waltz  Song      .      .      .  .  .35 


rivD  I 

PIECES  I 

15  CENTS  ! 


No. 
702 
704 
7(_K) 
70S 
710 
712 
714 
716 
719 
721 
723 
72.5 
727 
728 
730 
7.32 
734 
736 
7;« 
740 
742 

744 
746 
748 
7.50 
752 
7.54 
7;58 
758 
760 
7(i2 
764 
766 
768 
770 
772 
774 


The  Sweetest  Song  .      .      .  .35 

The  Bridge.  Words  by  Longfellow  .  45 
An  Outcast.  Character  Song  .  .  'X> 
Ben  Bolt.  Of  "  Trilby  "  Fame  .  .  30 
'E  Dunno  Where 'e  Are.   Comic  .  35 

Keep  the  Horseshoe  Over  the  Door  .  35 
Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  .  30 
Lurline,  Do  You  Think  of  Me  Now?  .  a5 
AveJIaria.  From  Cavalleria  Ruslicana  35 

Juanlta.   Ballad  30 

The  Mission  of  a  Rose.  Song  .  .  30 
The  Sweet  Long  .•Vgo  .  .  .  .40 
By  Norniandie's  Blue  Hills    .       .  .35 

For  the  Colors  40 

True  to  the  Last  45 

Love  Ever  Faithful  .  .  .  .40 
Come  Where  the  Soft  Twilight  Falls. 

Duet  -30 

The  Beautiful  Face  of  Jennie  Knott  .  35 
That  Word  was  Hope.  Waltz  Song  .  40 
Little  Boy  Blue.  Solo  or  Duet  .  .  35 
Easter  Eve.  Sacred  .  .  .  .40 
A  Alother's  Cry.  Salvation  Army  .  ;i5 
Musical  Dialogue.  Duet  .  .  .  .50 
Pieeious  Treasure.  Song  and  Dance  .  40 
When  the  Roses  are  Blooming  Again  35 
Old  Glory.  Xat  ional  .  .  .  .40 
Your  Mother's  Love  for  You  .  .  :i5 
The  Vicar  of  Bray.  Old  English  Song  :«) 
For  Yoti  We  aie  I'raving  at  Home  .  35 
Lovely  Little  Nellie  Dwyer  .  .  .40 
Dear  Heart,  We're  (irowing  Old   .      .  35 

Ellaline  ;i5 

In  Sweet  September        ....  .'SO 


No. 

701 
703 
705 
707 
709 
711 
713 
715 
717 
71S 
720 


724 
726 
729 
731 
73.3 
7:i5 
737 
7;59 
741 
743 
745 
749 
751 
7.53 
755 
7.57 
7.59 
761 
763 
765 
767 
769 
771 
773 


Music  for  Piano  or  Organ. 

Catherine  W'allzes 
Schubert's  Serenade.  Transcription 
Silver}-  Waves.   Variations  . 
Visions  of  Light.  Waltz 
Our  Little  Agnes.  Waltz 
Ameri<'an  Liberty  March 
General  Smith's  March 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.  Variations 
Impassioned  Dream  Waltzes 
Boston  Conimandery  March 
Frolic  of  the  Frogs 
In  Hoc  .Sisno  Vinces.   Knight  Tem- 
plars' March  .... 
Over  the  Waves  Waltzes 
Village  Parade  Quickstep 
Sweet  Long  Ago.   Transcription  . 
Song  of  the  Voyager 
Corn  Flower  Waltzes 
Black  Hawlc  W^iltz 
Battle  of  Waterloo  .... 
Ruth,  E.<terand  Marion  Scbottlsche 
Crack  Four  March  .... 
Leap  Year  Schottische  . 
March  Winds  Galop 
Full  of  Ginger.  March-galop 
Bluebird  Echo  Polka 
Greeting  of  Spring.    Op.  21 
Decoration  Day  March    .  . 
Twilight  Echoes  .... 
Wedding  March  .... 
Morning  .Star  Waltz       .      .  . 
Mclvinleyand  Hobart  Slareh  . 
Bells  of  Corneville.    Potpourri  . 
Br.van  and  Sewall  March 
Flirting  in  the  Starlight.  Waltz 
Crystal  Dew  Waltz 
Storm  Mazurka  .... 
Scherzettino.    Op.  48       .      .  . 


Usual 
Price. 
.  40 
50 
50 
35 
35 
30 
35 
40 
.50 
35 
35 

40 
45 
40 
50 
30 
50 
35 
40 
30 
50 
30 
45 
40 
45 
30 
40 
35 
40 
35 

a5 

50 
35 
35 
40 
30 
35 


Price,  3  cents  apiece,  if  5  or  more  pieces  are  ordered  at  one  time. 

(W^e  positively  will  not  accept  an  order  for  less  than  5  pieces  at  one  time.) 
Any  5  pieces  given  FREE  as  a  premium  for  2  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper  at  the 
i  single  subscription  price  ;  or  for  3  yearly  subscribers  at  30  cents  each,  without  premium. 


Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

Each  subscriber  has  a  chance  to  get  $1,000.  See  page  9 
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SINGLE  TULIP. 


DOUBLE  NARCLSSITS. 


SCILLA  SIBERICA. 


A  Grand 
Free  Premium 

To  Our  Flower=loving  Friends. 

10  Bulbs  worth 

Premium  No.  667. 

Here  is  a  premium  of  10  choice,  hardy 
bulbous  flowers  that  will  please  every 
flower-loving  reader.  The  bulbs  were  all 
imported  this  season  from  Holland. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  set  them  out.  They  will  bloom 
early  next  spring,  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  the  clumps  will  increase  in 
size  and  beauty  from  year  to  year.  If 
preferred,  however,  they  may  be  potted 
and  grown  for  winter  blooming  In  the 
house.   We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 


1  Supevh  Ifoithle  Titlip^  large,  showy  flow- 
er,  oarly  bloonjing,  rich  and  beautiful.  iSee 
ensraving. 

1  Siijiei-b  Slnale  Tulip,  eracefiil  in  form, 
very  early,  brilliant  in  color,  uliowy.  See 
eneraving. 

1  I>09tbte  JVff i-cisSHS,  Alba  plena  olorata, 
pure  white,  very  double,  early,  and  delic- 
lously  scented.  See  enfifraving. 
1  Siiiffle  Xarcissus,  Oaniperiielle  .Toniiuil, 
yellow  bloom  in  clusters,  very  early  and  very 
fragrant.  See  engraving. 
CrociiS)  Cloth  of  Gold,  exiiuisite,  showy 
golden  flowers  which  appear  almost  before 
snow  is  gone  in  spring.  Charming.  See 
engraving, 

1  S«Ulla  fiihericn,  a  lovely  little  flower  ap- 
pearing ahnoyt  with  the  Crocus;  rich  blue 
scapes  of  flowers.    See  engraving. 

1  ItliisrttiU  hotrjfoittefi,  the  blue  Grape  Hy- 
acinth, charming  blue  bells  tippeil  with 
white;  the  scapes  push  up.  early  and  are 
beautiful.   See  engraving. 

1  it^is  Hisp€tnicn,  the  elegant  Orchid  Iris; 
lovely  in  form,  showy  and  deliciously  scent- 
ed.   See  engruvlng. 

1  ijlfthttitJtiis  ttii'tiiis,  the  earliest  of  all 
flowers:  hardly  waits  for  the  snow  to  ineit 
till  it  shows  its  little  white  bells.  Modest 
and  pretty.    See  engraving. 

1  SitifflB  A.nemoitti,  showy  as  a  Poppy,  the 
bloom  appearing  in  April  and  May  ;  loveb' 
cut  foliage  contrasts  well  with  the  elegant 
flowers.    See  engraving. 


SINGLE  ANEMONE. 


If  yon  want  a  handsome  bed  of  early 
spring  flowers,  get  this  collection  of  bullis 
and  plant  them  at  once;  or  If  you  wish 
winter  flowers,  put  the  bulbs  in  pots. 
They  will  be  sent  you  by  mail,  prepaid, 
together  with  full  directions  for  their 
culture,  either  outdoors  or  in  the  win- 
dow. 

We  will  send  this  paper  one  year  and  this 
fine  collection  of  10  choice,  hardy  bulbs  for 
60  cents. 

We  will  give  the  collection  of  10  bulbs 
free  ax  a  premium  for  a  club  of  two  j-early 
subscribers  at  the  single  Kiibsoription 
price;  or  for  three  yearly  subscribers  at 
the  clubbing  price,  30  cents  each. 

Price  of  lo  Bulbs  alone,  25  Cents. 


DOUBLE  TULIP. 


SINGLE  NARCISSUS. 


MUSCARI  BOTKYOIDES. 


$9.00  Outfit 


AND  THIS  PAPER 
ONE  YEAR  ONLY 


$3 


Free  for  a  Club.   Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

This  is  the  latest,  neatest,  cheapest  and  we  believe  the  best  Home  Repairing  Outfit 
ever  invented.  It  ought  to  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  this  winter.  If  the  tools 
were  purchased  separately  in  retail  hardware  stores  they  would  cost  from  §6  to  §S). 
We  sold  578  of  these  outfits  in  one  month,  and  have  received  stacks  of  unsolicited 
testimonials. 

PATENTED 


Premium  No.  aSi  consists  of  40  first-class,  full-si^ed  tools  and  materials,  as  follows : 

4  Iron  Lasts,  10,  K,  (i  mid  4  inches,!  Iron  Standard  with  Base,  I  Iron  Extension  (patented), 
4  Packages  of  Wire  (Miiicb-nails,  6  Pairs  of  Heel-plates,  1  Box  of  Slotted  Rivets,  I  Rivet  Set, 
1  Steel  Punch,  1  Peggin<.;-awl,  complete,  1  Awl-wrench,  1  Sewing-awl,  complete,  1  Stabblng- 
awl,  complete,  1  Shoe-knife.  1  Shoe-liammer,  1  Bottle  of  Rubber  Cement,  1  Bottle  of  Leather 
Cement,  1  Harness  and  Saw  Clamp,  1  Ball  of  Wax,  1  Ball  of  Shoe-thread,  No.  10,  1  Bunch  of 
Bristles,  4  Harness-needles,  1  Pair  of  Pliers,  1  Soldering  Iron,  1  Bottle  of  Soldering  Fluid,  1  Box 
of  Resin,  1  Bar  of  Solder.   Directions  for  using. 

$6.00    OUTriT  ONB  YEAR  ONL.Y 

Premium  No.  293  consists  of  33  first-class,  full-sized  articles,  as  follows:  4  Iron  Lnsts, 
10,  8.  0  and  4  i  no  lies,  1  Iron  Standard  with  Biise.  1  Iron  Extension  (pjilented),  4  Packages  of  Wire 
Clinch-nails,  ti  Pairs  of  Heel-plates,  1  Sewing-awl,  complete,  1  Pegging-awl,  1  Wrench  for 
Pegging-awl,  1  Stabbing-awl,  complete,  1  Shoe-knife,  1  Shoe-hammer,  1  Bottle  of  Rubber 
Cement,  1  Bottle  of  Leather  Cement,  I  Ball  of  Wax,  1  Ball  of  Shoe-thread,  No.  10,  1  Bunch  of 
Bristles,  3  Harnes.s-needles,  1  Pair  of  Pliers.  Directions  for  u.sing.  The  No.  292  outfit  contains 
the  same  articles  as  the  No.  281,  excepting  the  harness  and  soldering  tools. 

pl^EE     IF  ORDERED  IN  OCTOBER 

THIS 


PEG 
FIiOflT 


UALANTHUS  NIVALIS. 


All  who  send  their  orders  for  an  outfit 
during  the  month  of  October  will  receive  this  peg- 
float  extra  and  without  charge. 

PoHitirchj^  the  Peg-fioat  ivill  not  he  put  in  outfits 
ordered  after  Odoler,  unless  purchased  extra.  Price 
50  cents.  '  Weight  one  pound. 

Premium  No.  281,  and  this  paper  one  year,  Three  Dollars. 

Given  Free  for  S  subscribers  at  tiie  single  subscription  price;  or  for  16  subscribers  at  the 
clubbing  price,  .SO  cents  each,  wltliout  premium. 

Premium  No.  293,  and  this  paper  one  year,  Two  Dollars. 

Given  Free  for  (i  suhscrilx-rs  at  the  single  .subscription  price;  or  for  12  subaorlbers  at  the 
clubbing  price,  80  cents  each,  without  premium. 

SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS.— Outfits  are  sent  by  freight,  charges  to  be  paid  by  the 
receiver.  Weight  about  20  pounds  each.  Your  freight  agent  can  tell  you  how  much 
the  cliarges  will  be,  or  if  not,  we  can  and  will.  We  advise  purchasers  living  in  the 
extreme  West  and  South  to  first  find  out  what  the  freight  charges  will  amount  to. 


A  GUARANTEED  $50  MACHINE  FOR  J 1  O  50 

Or  Given  Free  for  a  Club  of  Subscribers.    See  Offer  Below.  ^  ^  ♦ 


WE  PAY 

THE  FREIGHT. 


We  absolutely  guarantee  the  Superior  Sewing--machine  to  be  as  good  as  any  machine 
sold  by  agents  for  from  $40.00  to  $60.00.  We  will  send  it,  FI^GHT  PREPAID,  and 
let  you  examine  and  test  it  for  30  days;  then  if  it  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every 
particular,  send  it  back  to  us  by  freight  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  your  $19.50. 

DOUBLE  POSITIVE  FEED. 
THE  BEST  SHUTTLE-CARRIER. 
THE  BEST  TENSION-LIBERATOR. 
MAKES  THE  DOUBLE  LOCK-STITCH. 
HAS  14  STEEL  ATTACHMENTS. 
24  ACCESSORIES,  including 
n  NEEDLES  AND  6  BOBBINS. 


HAS  A  FULL  HIGH  ARM. 

liv  i  liN  we  Mii-an  as  liijili  as  the  highest  arm  on  any 
SoO  Muu^liine— 55  .-q.  Indies  of  space  under  the  arm. 

SELF-THREADING  SHUTTLE. 
SELF-SETTING  NEEDLE. 
AUTOMATIC  BOBBIN-WINDER. 
ADJUSTABLE  HAND-WHEEL. 
AUTOMATIC  TAKE-UP. 


"Ti^o  T-fi>-^A  is  handsomely  decorated  and  finished  in  polished  black  enamel  and  nickel-plated. 
1  116  XlSaU  Is  firmly  hinged  and  let  down  flush  with  the  caljiucl-work. 

The  Stand 


The  bed-plate 


is  strong  and  graceful.  Furnished  with  oil-cups  and  nii-kel-plated  casters.  The  treadle  and  drive- 
wheel  are  hung  on  adjustable  steel  centers.   The  stand  and  vvoodwork  are  securely  fastened, 

'TTL  -   (~'^'Lir\i>i  -nrritAr   f'^'' excels  that  done  on  machines  that  are  usually  sold  on  the  market.   Only  the  best 
1  ne  VxlDlIiei-WUrn.   material  and  finest  worlimanshlp  used.   Ptis  four  side  drawers  and  one  long  center 
drawer.   Made  in  highly  polished  oak  or  walnut.   Name  yxiur  choice,  or  we  will  send  oak. 

5Vz>-at<c*   rViicif  5inti>i>   Every  machine  is  guaranteed  for  five  years  by  the  factory,  which  is  a  huge,  rich  con- 
I  car2>    VJUciralltCc  cern  of  long  standing,  with  a  most  honorable  reputation  for  fair  and  honest  dealing. 

Every  part  and  piece  of  the  entire  machine  is  seientifieaUy  true,  and  made  from  the  best  qualitj' 
of  material.  It  runs  easy,  smooth  and  noiseless;  in  short,  it  is  the  highest  grade  sewiiig-machiue 
iu  every  feature,  Do  not  fail  to  give  full  shipping  directions. 


We  will  Send  Our  Superior  Sewing-machine,  Freight  Prepaid,  to  Any  Railroad  Station 
in  the  United  States  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  $i9.50,  Cash  with  the  Order. 


The  Superior  Sewmg-machine  Given  FREE  for  75  Yearly  Subscribers  to  This  Paper  at  the  Single  Subscription  Price. 


We  have  used  your  Superior  machine  some 
four  years,  and  find  it  all  syiy  one  could  desire. 
It  has  never  been  out  of  order,  or  required 
cleaning  other  than  wliatwe  could  give  itour- 
selves.       Mrs.  Geo.  Magbe,  Otterbeln,  Ind. 


Your  Superior  machine  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  cabinet-worlj,  the  bobbin- 
winder,  the  feed  and  the  high  arm  all  combine 
to  make  it  one  of  the  best  machines. 

Mrs.  C.  a.  Vaughan,  Springfield,  Mo. 


Have  used  your  Superior  machine  over  two 
years,  and  it  gives  entire  satisfaction  in  every 
respect.  My  wife  thinks  It  runs  the  easiest  of 
any  machine  she  ever  tried. 

A.  L.  Reagbr,  Norcatur,  Kansas. 


My  wife  has  used  one  of  your  Superior  Sew- 
ing-machines for  two  years,  and  finds  it  In 
every  respect  equal  to  $65.00  machines.  It  does 
all  you  claim  for  it. 

B.  L.  Smith,  Brighton,  Tenn. 


Postage  paid  by..us  in  each  case. 

Each  subscriber  has  a  chance  to  get  $1,000. 


For  any  article  on  this  page  order  by  the 
premium  numr 


See  page  9. 
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KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


Will  turn  your  stock.  Perfectly  safe.  25  to 
58  inches  high. 

If  interested  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  mail 
illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  30  Rush  St.,     -     PEORIA.  ILL. 

Mention  this  paper. 


$4? 


00  DO  YOU  WANT  A  JOB 


SEND 


EASILY  MADE^STARHAMrFASTETNER  CO.  CHICACoraL 


Mention  this  paper, 

BEFORE   BUYING  A 

NEW  HARNESS 


.  Sen  d  yonr  address,  with  2  cent  stamp, 
f  for  Illustrated  Catalogae,  giving  full 
'  description  of  Single  and  Doable  Cus- 
»tom  Hand-Made  OaW  Leather  Har- 
ness. Sold  d  irect  to  the  consumer,  at  wholesale  prices. 
KLNG  UAK.\E:5^COm:No.  7  Church  St..  Oweco.^.¥. 
Mention  this  paper. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World'a  Fair. 

HYDRAU  ' 


Send  for  free  catalogue 
end  fall  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  MFC. CO 

Ho.  6 Main  St.,  Mt.Gilead,  Ohio 

Mention  this  paper. 


HARRISON'S  BURR-STONE 

GRIKDING  MILLS. 

On  rhc-markecoOycars.  They  irc-re  grant - 
X  tC':  hisliest  possUtle  award  attheWorMd 
"   tioibian  Exposition  la  1S93,  lor 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ao- 
oeptaJjle  Work  and  Low 
Price.  Reduced  prices  fur 
this  season.  Send  2c.  stamp  for 
our  iSp.  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONABD  B.  HARRISON, 
Ualloct  Ave.,     Kew  Uayen^  Coniu 
Mention  this  paper. 


THOMPSON'S  banner'^ 

ROOT™ 
CUTTER 


Cuts  all  binds  of  roots 
'  vegetables  for  STOCK 
IFEEDINC.  The  only 
J  machine  made  with  self 
^  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
,  Perfect  work.  Feed  I 

left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
*  ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
(  where.  Catalog  FREE.  Address 
5  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  50NS,| 
1 12  Elver  Street.  YPSILANTI-MICH.'iKLSr- 


1 


Mention  this  paper. 


STEEL  P 


a 


u. 


nnnn 


GKET  LAWN  FEN 


CE, 


steel  gates,  steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
Hog  Fence  Wire,  single  and  double  farm  gates. 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO..  De  Kalb,  III. 

Mention  this  paper. 


IMPERIAL 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 

Wind  Mill 

With  Covered 
hUtrnal  Gear. 
Unc'iuiiled  in  the  line  of 

Pumping  Wind  Mills 


I  ^Ve  solicit  the  closest  investigation. 
I  Also  Imperial  OalTanized  Kteel 
DerrickM,  Iron  Turbine 
and    Columbia  Steel 
AVind    Knelnex.  Buck- 
eye Force  and  Lift  Pumps, 
Tank  and   Spray  Punips, 
Well    Drilline  ^acliineit. 
Ituckeje   Luivn  lowers* 
,  Iron  fenoiiie.  et<'. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 
i  SPRINGFIELD.   -  OHIO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Fall  Crops 

like  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
oats,  require  a  well  balanced 
fertilizer,  anc  a  well  balanced 
fertilizer  is  always  rich  in 

Potash. 


Soils  deficient  in  Potash 
cannot  produce  large  crops  of 
these  cereals. 

All  about  fertilizers — how  and  -tvhen  to 
apply  them,  and  how  much  Potasli  they 
should  contain — is  told  in  our  illustrated 
pamphlets.  We  will  gladly  send  them  free 
of  cost  to  all  farmers  who  will  write  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

BUSS  EAST. 


SAWS  I 


BY  OXB  ttiS,  with  the  FOLDKO  SAWKQ  HACHISE.  It  saw3 
down  trees.  Foldslikcapocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  oi 
timber  on  anj  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORB 
timber  with  it  th::n  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIKB.  115,000  in  use.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  cata- 
logue showing  latest  IHPROTEME.MS  and  testimonials 
from  thousF.nds,  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOUJIAO  SAWIXe  MACHINE  CO.. 

62-66  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

Mention  this  paper. 


QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


CHEAP  U/ATPR  PDfinP  Sfotaffected 
STRONG  "MItn  rnUUrj    by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
.\  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Slieathine  of  same  material,  the  best 
and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  &c. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Mention  this  paper. 


i 


FOUR  TO  ONE! 

Our  wonderful  success  with  the  leading 
railroads  has  led  some  people  to  think  our 
farm  trade  had  taken  second  place.  This  is 
a  mistake,  as  our  books  show  that  for  every 
1,000  miles  sold  railroads,  4,000  miles  have  gone 
to  the  farmers.  Railroad  men  buy  Page  fence 
becaQsc  it  suits  adjoining  farmers. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper. 


A  WIND  MILL  ' 


THAT   YOU    CAN    RELY  UPOn! 


for  all  the  purposes 
lor  which  wind 
mills  are  used 


IT  IS  NOT 
OTHERS-IT 
IS  BETTER 


is  the  GOODHUE  < 
PUMP  ANOl 
P  O  W  E  Rj 
MILL. 


We  also 
make 
full  line  of 
grinding  mills 
wood  saws,  she 
lera,   fodder  and 
ensilage  cutters,  ic. 
Catalogue  sent 


Our  f 

famous  i 

Success  I 
horse  i 

read! 

0  W  E  R  > 

1  Marvel,  t 
Adapted  to  a  1 1  X 

uses  requiring  a  f 
oderate  j>ower.  I 


APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  el^tfv'^. Vna.  1 


Meution  this  paper. 
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ECONOMY 


i.s  the  road  to  wealth  " 
is  an  old  and  true 
proverb.  The  progres- 
sive farmer  is  con- 
stantlj-  on  the  watch 
lor  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery.  To  all  such, 

we  are  pleased  to  mall  our  large  machinery  catalogue,  illustrating  the 
FAMOl'.S  DeLOACH  S.\W  MILL,  which  cuts  2000  feet  board  lumber  per 
day  with  4  h.  p.    COUN'   MILLS.   FEED   MILL.S,  HAY'  PRE-<SES.  WATER  WHEEL.S, 
PLANER  and  MATCHERS,  CORN  SHELLERS  and  PE.\    HULLERS.    Prices  low,  and 
"we  pay  the  freight."  DeLOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO.,  305  Highland  Ave.,  Atlanta.  Qa 

ONE  MONTH  S  MORE  TI.ME  TO  GET  $3,000  FREE.  Farm  and  Fireside  offers  $3,000  in 
prizes  on  the  election  If  you  want  a  chance  to  get  a  fortune  free,  send  at  once.  See  adver- 
tisement on  pase  9. 


CATALOGUE 


Kow  is  tlie  time  to  b:  v  3  PI-VXC  or 
OUGAX  from  Ihe  lare^^t  iiiaimcVtur^re  IQ 
the  worl.l.  -who  sell  ihcir  instrnmtnts direct  to 
tne  public  at  wLole=aJe  factory  prices. 
Don't  p.^y  s  profit  to  aijents  and  middlemen. 
rFTilJ  Tyre  10  ^'0  inonev  asked  in 

advance.  Pririiese  of  t<^ting 
OT^an  orpianoin  youroiFn  fcnmeSOdays.  No 
expanse  to  joa  if  not  Estisfaiitory.  "Warranted 
25  years. 

Bank  references  famished'  on  application  ;  the  editr-r  of  this  paper; 
any  business  man  of  this  low-n,  and  to  the  thousan-U  usinz  cur  in- 
Btrumentsin  their  homes.    A  boot  of  testimonials  sent  wiih  every  cat-tloeue.   As  an  arlirtfrti^i«?- 
ment  -we  will  sell  the  first  Piano  in  a  place  for  only  #160,  Organs  froni  g25  upwardfl. 


Stool,  Book,  ic,  FREE. 
If  voa  waotto  bnv  for  cash,  \kfm\^t^  IIa 

If  voQ  want  to  bav  on  instalments,      WiITk  IIn 

BilTDON  T  BUY  UNTIL  YOU 


BZETEOTE^T  PIAUO  4  CSSAS  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  628  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 


liiLJiyiiamoos  BIRDSELL 


STEEL  SKEIN  FARM  WAGON. 


Received  Highest  Award  World's  Fair,  Gliicap,  1893. 


MATCHLESS 


For  Streiigtli,  Proportion,  Durability  and  Finish. 


Has  no  Competi. 
tioD  on  Merits... 


ALL   FARMERS   SHOULD   READ  OUR  T3T'Dr\Q'CT  T         T^TT'C/^  /^/^ 

YELLOWi  CIRCULAR,  ILLUSTRATING  JjltvUkjUi^J^       IVlrvJ.  ^W.^ 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


AND  DSCRIBING  THIS  POPULAR  WAG 
ON.  CIRCULAR  HAILED  FREE.  Address 


Jlention  this  paper. 


DO  YOU  QET_ 


The  Constitution? 


IT  IS  THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  WEEKLY. 
BIGGEST,  BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST.  ^  ^ 


IT  IS  DEHOCRATIC! 

IT  IS  EVER  LOYAL! 

IT  HAS  NOT  BOLTED  I 

IT  IS  FOR  BRYAN  AND  SEWALLI 

!T  GIVES  THE  NEWS! 

AND  ALL  THE  NEWS! 

OF  ALL  THE  PARTIES! 


It  makes  no  vicious  assaults  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  stands  squarely  upon  the  regularly  adopted  platform  made  by 
the  only  Democratic  convention  assembled  during  1896.  Send  for  it,  get 
it  for  a  year,  only  $L00.  You  will  need  the  news,  not  only  of  the 
campaign,  but  the  election  and  important  events  following  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Democracy  in  November. 


Agents  Wanted*^ 

EVERYWHERE— Send  at  once  for  list 
of  NEW  and  ATTR.\CTIVE  OFFER.S. 
Valuable  Articles  Given  Away.  But  a 
few  hours'  work  required  each  week. 
Send  at  once  for  full  particulars  to 

P.  O.   BOX  656,   NEW  YORK  CITY.  ' 


HERE  ARE  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  SUBSCRIBING: 

\i  Jc  a  MAwcnanpr  It  carrie-s  to  its  readers  every  Monday  the  world  up  to  the  hour  of 
II  l^  a  ncwspajJCI  going  to  pres.';.  whatever  happens,  no  matter  where,  the  consti- 
tution carries  the  first  news  of  it  to  its  readers. 

hJo  d  V\(^mf\rfaiir  Danar  1^  in  hearty  accord  with  Democracy  everywhere,  and 
IS  <l  UClUUi-iaiit  ra[JCI    win  .stand  or  fail  on  the  Democratic  platform. 

hic  a  ^fkiifhprn  Panpf  ^''^  pulse  of  the  South  beats  through  its  columns.  It  has 
la  a  OUUIIICIII  rap^l  devoted  more  space  to  building  up  the  interests  of  the  South, 
championing  the  cause  of  tlie  South  and  showing  the  resources  of  the  South,  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  country. 

Uic  51  Pflmilv  Pjinpr  It  interests  every  member  of  the  family.  It  prints  more  stories 
IS  a  I  aillll^  ray^l  than  the  story  papers,  more  farm  news  than  the  agricultural 
papers,  more  fun  than  the  funny  papers.  It  lias  war  stories  for  the  old  soldiers,  tales  of  travel 
and  adventure  for  the  young  men,  poetrj'  and  romance  for  the  young  ladies,  housewifery  for 
the  housewife,  and  stories  and  letters  and  puzzles  for  the  children. 

li  ic  an  IncifiiriivA  Danpr  It  'S  "sed  In  many  schools  to  read  from.  Its  special 
II  IS  ail  IIISIIUCIIVC  rapci  sketches  of  travel,  scientittc  progress,  views  of  strange 
lands,  with  the  history  of  our  own,  makes  it  worth  six  months' schooling  to  any  boy  who 
reads  it. 

hic  +hp  I  nro-pcf  Panpr  Pr-infp/!  It  is  12  pages  or  SI  columns.  Each  week's  issue  is 
IS  IIIC  Uai^CSl  rtipcr  rrilllCU  equal  to  a  book.  It  has  624  pages  a  year,  and  the 
man  who  reads  them  through  will  know  everything  worth  knowing  that  has  happened  within 
the  year. 

It  is  the  Cheapest  Paper  in  America 

reduced  prices,  and  some  splendid  papers  are  furnished  without  extra  charge. 

THE  CONSTITUTION,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


G/\STBRN  EDITION 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield.  Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


VOL.  XX.  ITO.  2. 


OCTOBEK  15,  1896. 


rT^TT'TDTl^Q  f  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
J-  JCjXViyLlO  I  24  NUMBERS. 


We  guarantee  a  circulation  of  not  less  than 


310,000 


COPIES  

...EACH... 
 ISSUE 


AS  FOLLOWS: 

125,000  Copies  of  the  Eastern  Edition. 
125,000  Copies  of  the  Western  Edition. 

30,000  Copies  of  New  York  Farm  and  Fireside. 

30,000  Copies  of  Illiools  Farm  and  Fireside. 

With  more  than  1,500,000  regular  readers, 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Holds  the  undisputed  title  of 

Monarch  of  the  World's  Rural 
Press. 
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SEMI-MONTHLIES. 

In  all  America  no  semi-monthly  has  credit  for  one  half  so 
Iarg:e  a  circulation  as  is  accorded  to  the  Springfield.  Ohio, 
r^KM  AND  FiRESlDB,  and  the  publishers  of  the  Auieiican 
Newspaper  Directory  will  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
Circulation  rating  accorded  to  this  paper  by  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  first  person  who  successfully 
assails  \X~From  Printers'  Ink,  May  ti.  lsy6. 


THE  following  article  on  the  farm  value  of  grain  and 
purchasing  value  of  silver,  taken  from  one  of  the 
most  reliable  trade  journals  in  the  country,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  on  this  subject. 

"  The  Price  Currmt  has  received  from  Mr.  Ivan  C. 
Mlchels,  of  Washington,  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive compilation  from  official  data  showing  in  the  first 
instance  the  yearly  average  farm  value  of  wheat,  corn 
and  oats,  according  to  Department  of  Agriculture  returns, 
and  the  price  of  a  troy  ounce  of  silver;  and  second,  the 
purchasing  power  of  silver,  indicating  the  grains  of  pure 
silver  required  to  purchase  one  bushel  of  wheat,  corn  and 
oats,  and  also  the  pounds  of  each  grain  purchasable  by 
the  bullion  value  of  silver  in  a  standard  silver  dollar,  as 
applied  to  the  yearly  average  prices  of  grain. 


"The  following  table  shows  the  annual  average  jirice 
of  silver  an  ounce,  and  of  grain  a  bushel,  for  calendar 
years: 


1868  

1869  

1870  

1871  

1872   

1873  

1874  

1873  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879   

1880  , 

1881  

1882  

1883  

1*34  

188.5  

1886  

1887  

1888   

1S.S9  , 

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1893  


Silver. 


peroz. 
1.326 
1.325 
1.328 
1.326 
1.322 
1.298 
1.278 
1.246 
1.156 
1.201 
1.152 
1.123 
1.145 

i.im 

1.136 
1.110 
1.113 
1.065 
.995 
.978 
.939 
.933 
L046 
.987 
.871 
.780 
.6:S 
.6.54 


Wheat. 


cur. 
1.424 

.941 
1.042 
1.2.58 
1.240 
1.131 

.943 
1.008 
1.0:i7 
1.084 

.777 


gold. 

1.019 
.707 
.906 

1.126 

1.104 

L012 
.843 
.876 
.929 

1.035 
.761 

1.108 
.951 

1.192 
.882 
.911 
.645 
.771 
.6,87 
.681 
.926 
.698 
.838 
.839 
.624 

.m. 

.401 

..5ii!» 


Corn. 


cur. 

62.8 
75.3 
34.9 
48.2 
39.8 
48.0 
64.7 
42.0 
37  0 
3-5  8 
3L9 


gold. 
44.9 
56.6 
47.8 
43.3 
35.4 
41.2 
58.2 
36.5 
a3.1 
34.2 
313 
37.5 
39.6 
63.fi 
48.3 
42.4 
35.7 
32.8 
36.6 
44  4 
;S4.1 
28.3 
•50.6 
40  6 
39.4 
.36.5 
45.7 
26.4 


Oats. 


cur. 

55.9 
47.6 
43.3 
40.1 
33.6 
37.4 
52  0 
36.5 
a5.2 
29.2 
24  6 


gold. 
40.1 
3.5.8 
37.7 

a5.9 

29.9 
32.9 
46.7 
32.9 
315 
27.9 
24.1 
33.1 
36  0 
46.4 
37.3 
32.7 
27.7 
28.5 
29.8 
30.4 
27.8 
22.9 
42.4 
31.5 
31.7 
29  4 
.32  4 
19.9 


"  The  following  shows  the  number  of  grains  of  pure 
silver  required  to  purchase  one  bushel  of  wheat,  corn 
and  oats;  also,  the  number  of  pounds  of  wheat,  corn  and 
oats  purchasable  by  a  silver  dollar  of  \\2]4  grains  on  the 
ba.sis  of  its  bullion  value,  applied  to  the  yearly  averages 
of  farm  values  of  grain : 


D 
'0 
'0 
0 
D 

3)   

-R  1868..., 
1869..., 
1870..., 
187L.. 
^      1872. ... 
-K  1873..., 
%      1874.  . 
'R  1875.. 
•5  1876... 
■s-)  1877... 

<  1878..., 

<  1879.,. 
-K  1880... 

"a  \m... 

18.S2... 

-i  1.884.... 
-i-j  1.S.S5... 
"3  I.S.86... 
1.S.S7-.. 
I.^-.S... 
iS  I).  . 

i^ni... 

  1892..., 

iS93... 
1894..., 


Grains  pure  silver. 


Wheat. 


369.24 
2.57.07 
347.04 
407.61 
399.65 
374.44 
317.72 
3.37.26 
385.. M 
414.00 
317.  ;y 
473.90 
398.94 
503.02 
373.09 
394.46 
278.60 
347.72 
.331.82 
333.53 
472.91 
358.07 
384.64 
408.24 
343.70 
330.87 
371.20 
378.70 


Corn. 


162..54 
204.89 
172.80 
1-56.75 
128.15 
152.44 
218.83 
140.. 53 
137.46 
136.46 
132.52 
160.38 
166.12 
268.39 
203.16 
I&3..59 
13:3.90 
147.93 
176.78 
217.47 
174.15 
145.18 
232.25 
197.32 
217.02 
224.48 
345.49 
196.42 


Oats. 


145.16 
129.60 
136.29 
129.96 
108.24 
122.10 
175.59 
123.05 
130.82 
111.32 
100.49 
141.37 
151.02 
195.81 
158.63 
141.59 
119.41 
128..54 
143.93 
148.90 
141.97 
117.48 
194.62 
153.09 
174.60 
180.81 
244.94 
148.06 


Pounds  of  grain. 


Wbeat. 


60.36 
87.00 
67.80 
54.60 
53.80 
59..52 
70.14 
66.30 
37.72 
53.86 
70.20 
47.00 
55.86 
44.. 35 
59.34 
50.51 
80.10 
60.40 
67.14 
60.78 
47.10 
02.46 
58.02 
54.64 
64.80 
67.38 
60.00 
59.. 52 


Corn. 


127.90 

ioi.:m 

120.34 
132.16 
133.88 
136.08 
94.64 
147.84 
1.51.20 
151.76 
1-59.04 
146.72 
137.82 
106.40 
131.04 
146.72 
174.16 
161.28 
144.48 
139.44 
119.28 
143.36 
89.60 
105.28 
95.76 
87.92 
60.20 
106.96 


Oats. 


81.60 
92.80 
87.17 
91.20 

1U9.44 
97.60 
67.84 
93.76 
9C.88 

106..56 

118.08 
83.84 
78.72 
60.48 
74.88 
84.16 
99..52 
92.48 
82.-56 
79.68 
83.81 

101.12 
61.12 
77.76 
68.16 
65.92 
48.64 
81.28 


"  With  regard  to  average  prices  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats, 
as  stated  in  the  foregoing,  based  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  returns,  it  may  be  observed  that  such  values 
represent  the  position  at  a  specific  time  in  each  year 
(December),  and  not  an  average  for  the  year.  In  our 
judgment,  the  average  of  yearly  market  prices  is  a  better 
illustration  of  comparative  conditions.  In  the  Price 
Carre'iit  of  August  27th  we  submitted  a  computation 
sliowing  the  quantity  of  grain  purchasable  by  a  silver 
dollar  on  the  basis  of  its  bullion  value,  applied  to  the 
yearly  average  prices  of  grain  at  Chicago,  for  the  period 
from  1872  to  1895  inclusive,  representing  the  quantity 
purchasable  in  pounds,  as  follows: 


Wheat 

Corn 

Wheat 

Corn 

Wheat 

Corn 

1872 

53 

168 

1880 

50 

134 

1888 

.50 

88 

1873 

38 

176 

1881 

46 

98 

1889 

.50 

119 

1874 

61 

93 

1882  ■ 

44 

72 

1890 

34 

116 

1875.... 

67 

98 

1883 

30 

90 

1891 

47 

72 

1876 

58 

128 

1884 

62 

93 

1892 

52 

86 

1877 

46 

121 

1885  . 

56 

102 

1893.. 

53 

84 

1878 

5.S 

139 

1886 

61 

116 

1894 

52 

1879  ... 

32 

135 

1887 

61 

109 

1893 

49 

70 

The  Price  Cai~rent  submits  the  following  comparison  of 
yearly  average  prices  at  Chicago  and  yearly  average 
larii\  prices  as  stated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  5'ears  indicated : 


Wheat. 

Corn. 

Cliic;isro, 

Dep.  Ag. 

Chicago. 

Dep.  Ag. 

1880   

105.25 

95.1 

37..50 

39.6 

1881  

115  25 

119.2 

50.37 

6:3.6 

1882  

118.00 

88.2 

67.75 

48.5 

1883  

101.73 

91.1 

.53.62 

42.4 

1884  

82.87 

64.5 

31.75 

35.7  . 

1885  

88.23 

77.1 

45.50 

32.8 

1886  

76.50 

68.7 

37.23 

36.6 

1887  

75.-50 

68.1 

39.30 

44.4 

1888  

88.25 

92.6 

46.30 

34.1 

1889  

86.12 

69.8 

3:3.87 

28.3 

1890  

89.25 

83.8 

39.00 

50.6 

1891  

95.87 

8.3.9 

58.75 

40.6 

1892  

78.50 

02.4 

44.38 

39.4 

1893   

67.75 

5:3.8 

39.87 

36.5 

1894  

57.12 

49.1 

4:3.12 

4-3.7 

62.37 

30.9 

40.12 

26.4 

silver  dollar  on  the  basis  of  bullion  value  represented  as 
high  as  GTpovindsof  wheat  at  the  average  price  in  1875, 
and  as  low  as  44  ponnrls  in  1SS2.  In  the  table  of  Mr. 
Michels  the  purchasing  power  ranged  from  70  pounds 
down  to  44  pounds,  within  the  period  here  mentioned, 
and  previously  as  high  as  87  pounds,  in  1869.  We  know 
of  no  more  clear  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
assumption  that  there  is  any  direct  relation  between 
silver  and  wheat  in  the  movement  of  prices. 

>»  )  <  «< 

MR.  Leonard  Rhone,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  in  1838,  in  Centre  county,  Pennsylvania.  From 
the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
he  has  taken  an  active  part.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
master  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  grange,  and  has  been 
his  own  successor  ever  since.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  college,  and 
served  two  terms.  In  1885  he  was  nominated  br-  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  legislature,  which,  on  account,, 
of  new  issues  arising  in  which  he  was  warmly  enlisted, 
he  acceiited,  was  ejected,  and  in  1S.S7  w-as  his  own  succes- 
sor. By  virtue  of  his  position  as  master  of  the  state 
grange  he  is  a  member  of  the  national  grange,  and 
has  attended  every  annual  meeting  of  that  body  since 
1880.  The  national  grange  has  honored  him  for  years  with 
the  chairmanship  of  the  executive  committee,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  responsible  positions  in 
the  national  organization.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Pattison  a  member  of  the  building  commission 


In  the  Price  Current  table,  covering  the  period  from 
1872  to  1895,  it  is  shown  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a 


Me.  Leonakd  Rhone. 

to  erect  the  Huntington  state  reformatory.  In  1890 
Governor  Beaver  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  state 
tax  commission,  upon  which  he  has  served  for  two  years 
with  marked  distinction  and  ability.  In  1892  Mr.  Rhone, 
in  connection  with  Colonel  Price,  secretary  national 
board  of  trade,  organized  a  voluntary  conference  to  con- 
sider a  plan  of  agreement  among  the  leading  industries 
of  the  state,  with  a  view  of  settling  the  long  contention 
over  an  adjustment  of  the  tax  laws  of  the  state.  This 
conference  consisted  of  five  representatives  from  each 
class,  and  has  completed  its  work,  which  will  come  up  for 
consideration  by  the  legislature  in  1897.  Mr.  Rhone  has 
been  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural 
class.  He  has  frequently  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
politicians  of  the  state,  of  both  parties,  by  leading  the 
farmez's  into  independent  action  in  self-defense,  achiev- 
ing many  practical  victories  in  behalf  of  his  class,  to 
which  he  is  attached  with  untiring  devotion. 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Paying 


The  old  question  will  not 
down,  "Does  poultry  pay?" 
Poultry,  gg^jg  people  who  raise  or 
keep  poultry  do  so  without  protit,  no 
doulit,  and  I  thinlv  they  deserve  none;  but 
when  grain  is  so  very  plentiful  and  cheap, 
and  the  prices  of  eggs  and  poultry  remain 
almost  at  the  old  points,  poultry-keeping 
should  pay  now  if  it  ever  did,  and  better 
than  ever.  I  find  that  I  can  raise  eggs, 
chickens,  dncks,  squabs,  capons,  and  per- 
haps turkeys  (althotigh  I  have  not  tried 
them  lately),  with  a  fair  profit,  if  I  have  a 
fairly  good  market  for  these  products. 
Eggs  were  plentiful  aud  cheap  last  season, 
aud  yet  they  paid  me  well,  especially  as  I 
was  enabled  to  get  an  outside  figure  for 
my  '"strictly  fresh"  stock. 

People  are  finding  out  more  and  more 
•that  there  is  little  dependence  on  store 
eggs.  There  is  almost  invariably  a  good 
sprinkling  of  rotten  ones  among  them;  but 
even  those  that  are  "good"  usually  have 
the  well-known  (and  to  most  people  quite 
objectionable)  stale  flavor.  A  strictly  fresh 
egg  is  a  delicacy,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  people  ready  to  pay  a  few  cents  a 
dozeu  extra  for  warranted  or  eveu  sup- 
posedly fresh  eggs.  My  buyer  orders 
fresh  eggs  of  me,  and  then  asks  me  how 
much  ho  owes  me  for  them.  He  never 
inquires  the  price  or  makes  a  certain  con- 
dition of  purcliase.  He  is  willing  to  pay 
my  price,  and  in  return  therefor  he  enjoys 
the  satisfaction  of  using  good  eggs,  and 
having  no  poor  ones  to  throw  away. 


Selling  Poul- 


A  farmer's  wife  near 

here  who  keeps  a  good 
try  Products.    j„.j„y  j,.^^  ^^jj. 

tracted  with  a  Buffalo  party  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  ©f  dozens  of  eggs  a  week 
at  a  certain  price — I  think  twenty-five 
cents  a  dozen — the  year  round,  she  guar- 
anteeing the  fi-eshness  of  the  eggs.  Usual- 
ly she  has  no  trouble  to  fill  the  contract. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  she 
I'eceives  much  more  than  the  market  price. 
This  summer,  for  instance,  eggs  brought 
in  the  Buffalo  market  only  twelve  or 
thirteen  cents  a  dozen  for  months;  while 


they  now  reach  the  thirty-cent  point  only 
for  a  very  few  weeks  in  midwinter.  Thus 
this  woman  has  a  good  thing;  but  in 
cold  winters  she  may  run  short,  and  in 
that  case  she  has  to  try  to  get  fresh  eggs 
from  her  neighbors,  perhaps  paying  thirty 
cents  a  dozen,  aud  receiving  only  twenty- 
five  cents  in  return.  But  this  shortage 
and  this  price,  thirty  cents,  usually  do  not 
last  long. 

Perhaps  one  might  lay  down  some  eggs 
iu  the  fall  in  the  same  manner  that  I  do, 
and  sell  them  under  the  guarantee  of 
freshness.  If  properly  bandied,  one  cau 
guarantee  them  to  be  just  as  good  as  the 
freshly  laid  egg.  I  simply  gather  the 
eggs  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
laid  (and  preferably  from  a  flock  of  hens 
without  roo.ster),  and  anoint  them  lightly 
with  petroleum  or  vaseline  into  which  a 
bit  of  salicylic  acid  has  been  carefully 
mixed.  The  eggs  thus  treated  are 
packed  in  bran  or  oats,  in  a  box  or  keg. 
and  stored  in  a  cool  cellar.  They  may  be 
kept  six  months  or  longer,  and  will  be 
found  just  as  cooJ  in  flavor,  and  to  beat 
up  just  as  well,  as  eggs  newly  laid.  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody's  taste  is  discrim- 
inating enough  to  tell  the  difference. 


A  few  days  ago  I  came  across  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  in  one  of  my  New 
York  state  papers: 

"Wauted — a  weekly  supply  of  live  ducks, 
geese,  fowls  and  chickens  at  once.  Dressed 
poultry  of  all  kinds  later.  Also  strictly 
fresh  eggs.  Good  price  given  for  each  for 
good  stock.  Apply  at  East  Street.  New 
York  City." 

I    do    not    know  anything    about  this 
advertiser  or  his  reliability,  and  whether 
the  advertisement  is  bona  fide.  Perhaps 
this  man  is  a  retail  dealer  who  supplies  a  \ 
fancy  market,  or  he  may  be  some  one  who 
keeps  a  large  restaurant  or  eating-house.  ' 
At  any  rate,  this  method  of  advertising  1 
seems  to  me  a  good  way  for  city  people  I 
desiring  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  eggs  j 
and  choice  poultry  directly  from  the  pro-  i 
ducer.  to  bring  buyer  and  seller  together;  i 
while  farmers,  to  find  regular  city  cus-  i 
tomers.  would  have  to  try  the  advertising 
columns   of    city    papers,  or   possibly  of 
household  papers,  such  as  the  "Ladies 
Home    Companion"'    and    the    like.  For 
those  who  raise  eggs  and  poultry  rather 
largely    and    successfully,    it    might  be 
worth  the  trial.    But  there   can   he  no 
doubt  that  there  is  an  opening  for  many 
persons  in  the  production  of  eggs  that  can 
be  warranted  and  supplied   regularly,  to 
make  very  fair  profits. 


My  friend  Professor 
Sprouted  Seeds,     t     tt    o  -i  i 

D.  H.  Bailey  has  re- 
vised his  "Nursery  Book."  The  pub- 
lishers (the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  City)  have  just  placed  a  copy  of 
the  third  edition  before  me.  I  will  not 
again  call  particular  attention  to  the 
great  value  of  this  work  for  all  who  are  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  propagation  of 
plants,  but  I  wish  to  quote  a  paragraph  on 
"  Regermination,"  as  follows: 


"It  is  a  common  statement  that  seeds 
can  never  revive  if  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  dry  after  they  have  begun  to 
sprout.  This  is  an  error.  Wheat,  oats, 
buckwheat,  maize,  pea,  onion,  radish  and 
other  seeds  have  been  experimented  upon 
in  this  direction,  and  they  are  found  to 
regerminate  readily,  even  if  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  dry  and  brittle  after 
sprouting  is  well  progressed.  They  will 
even  regerminate  several  times.  Wheat, 
peas  and  other  seeds  have  been  carried 
thnuigh  as  many  as  seven  germinations 
after  the  radicle  had  grown  a  half  inch  or 
more,  and  the  seeds  hail  been  sulliciently 
dried  in  each  trial  to  render  them  fit  for 
grinding." 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  many  years  since  I  myself 
was  fully  convinced  that  any  of  these 
.seeds  once  having  sprouted  and  then  dried 
off  would  be  stone  dead.  I  have  learned 
better  since  then.  We  would  like  to  know 
now,  however,  how  the  seeds  of  our  most 
common  weeds  behave  in  this  respect. 
Ciui  we  expect  to  kill  them  by  allowing 
them  to  sprout,  and  then  stirring  the  soil, 
thus  letting  them  dry  off  again?  Or  will 
these  seeds  regerminate?  It  is  an  impor- 
tant question.  We  liave  boon  taught  that 
by  constant  cultivation  we  can  kill  the 
weed-sei'ds  that  have  just  begun  to  sprout. 
IIow  often  have  we  got  to  kill  these  seeds 


before  they  are  really  dead?  Regermina- 
tion in  tiiis  case  is  not  much  of  a  bless- 
ing for  the  soil-tiller.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  well  to  know  that  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  throw  a  lot  of  seeds  away 
because  they  had  become  dampened,  and 
started  to  sprout.  Often  we  can  dry  them 
again,  and  save  them  for  planting. 


Soaking  Seeds. 


When     I    was  much 


younger  than  I  am 
now.  I  made  it  a  practice  to  soak  many 
garden-seeds  before"  sowing  them,  espec- 
ially onion,  beet  and  carrot  seed,  etc.  But 
I  soon  abandoned  this  practice,  and  now 
prefer  to  sow  all  seeds  without  soaking 
them.  Professor  Bailey,  in  the  book  men- 
tioned, gives  a  special  w-  ning  against 
overwatering  seeds  when  freshly  sown. 
"Fresh  aud  vigorous  seeds,"  he  says, 
"endure  heavy  waterings,  but  old  and 
poor  seeds  must  be  given  very  little  water. 
If  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  seeds 
are  weak,  water  should  not  be  applied  to 
them  directly.  .  .  .  Even  sound  and 
strong  seeds  should  be  watered  with  care. 
Drenchin.gs  usually  weaken  or  destroy 
them.  The  earth  should  simply  be  kept 
damp."  Next  he  speaks  about  soaking 
seeds,  as  follows:  "At  first  thought  it 
would  appear  that  the  apparently  good 
results  following  soaking  seeds  in  many 
cases  are  a  contradiction  of  these  state- 
ments that  seeds  may  be  overwatered. 
But  soaking  is  usually  beneficial  only 
when  practised  for  a  comparatively  short 
time.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  soak  del- 
icate seeds  before  sowing,  and  it  is  of 
doubtful  utility  in  most  other  cases,  unless 
it  is  necessary  to  soften  the  integuments 
of  hard-shelled  species.  The  gi'aiu  in 
rapidity  of  germination  following  soaked 
as  compared  with  dry  seeds,  is  often  fic- 
titious, inasmuch  as  germination  actually 
begins  in  the  soaked  seed  before  the  dry 
samples  are  sown.  The  soaked  seeds  are 
sown  in  water  rather  than  in  soil,  and  as 
conditions  are  more  uniform  there,  a  gain 
apparently  due  to  soaking  may  result. 
In  the  case  of  strong  seeds  which  must  be 
planted  outiloors  in  cold  or  incongenial 
soil,  a  preliminary  soaking  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  may  lie  lieneficial,  as 
it  lessens  the  period  which  the  seed  would 
otherwise  pass  in  untoward  conditions. 
But  soaked  seeds,  unless  of  very  hard 
species,  should  never  be  sown  outdoors  un- 
til the  soil  has  become  rather  dry  and 
warm." 

*  *  * 

If  the  soil  is  freshly  stirred  and  properly 
prepared,  consequently  moist  and  mellow, 
and  warm  enough  for  the  germination  of 
a  certain  kind  of  seed,  germination  will 
take  place  as  promptly  as  we  can  desire, 
I>rovided  we  have  done  the  sowing  in  the 
proper  manner.  The  seed  is  to  be  depo.s- 
ited  at  the  proper  depth,  and  the  moist  soil 
pressed  firmly  about  it.  In  this  operation, 
and  with  good  seed,  we  run  no  risk.  Only 
unusually  unfavorable  conditions  of 
weather  can  prevent  full  success  in  get- 
ting the  seeds  to  grow,  and  grow  promptly. 
If  the  ground  happens  to  be  rather  cold 
for  starting  that  particular  kind  of  seed 
into  growth,  the  seed  will  remain  in  the 
ground  intact,  and  wait  until  the  soil  be- 
comes warmer.  In  soaking  seeds  before 
sowing,  we  often  rtin  some  risks.  After 
sowing  them,  the  weather  may  turn  cold 
or  wet  for  a  time,  and  the  soaked  seed 
will  be  liable  to  rot.  I  believe  that  many 
sowings  of  garden-seeds  are  lost  in  just 
this  way.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  always  feel 
safer  when  I  sow  seeds  dry,  but  in  well- 
prepared,  moist  ground,  firming  well. 

T.  (tReiner. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

In  trying  to  got  to  her  calf,  one  of  my 
cows  jumped  over  a  barbod-wire  fence, 
scratching  one  of  her  teats  badly,  drawing 
the  staples  out  of  several  posts,  and 
stretching  the  wire  so  that  it  was  quite 
loose.  The  wounded  teat  was  thoroughly 
anointed  with  carbolized  vaseline,  which 
I  keep  on  hand  for  such  emergencies,  im- 
mediately after  each  milking,  and  in  four 
days  was  entirely  healed.  The  wire  was 
attached  to  the  posts,  the  staples  being 
driven  about  one  third  their  length,  then 
with  a  stick  two  feet  long  and  nearly  two 
inches  thick,  a  loop  was  formed  in  the 
wire,  and  a  few  turns  made  it  as  tight  as 
a  fiddle-string.  Then  the  staples  were 
driven  in  ti.ght. 

*  *  * 

A  ball  of  wool  twine,  costing  seven  cents, 
was  suflieient  to  securely  tie  twenty  shocl^s 
of  corn.    Instead  of  twisting  and  falling 


down,  or  part  of  them  being  blotvn  down, 
they  will  stand  erect,  neat  and  close,  until 
I  haul  them  in.  In  tying  them.  I  first 
drew  the  tops  together  with  an  inch  rope 
having  an  iron  ring  attached  to  one  end. 
The  opposite  end  was  slipped  through  this 
ring,  forming  a  noose  by  which  the  tops  of 
the  shocks  were  easily  drawn  close  and 
tight.  The  twine  was  then  passed  around 
and  tied.  I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  tie 
corn-shocks. 

*  :S  * 

A  friend  wrote  me  a  few  days  ago  that 
owing  to  the  great  fall  in  prices  of  farm 
products  he  would  be  unable  to  pay  eveu 
the  interest  on  a  .?3,000  mortgage  with 
which  his  luO-acre  farm  is  encumbered, 
and  asks  what  he  shall  do.  My  advice  is 
to  sell  one  half  of  the  farm,  and  with  the 
money  clear  the  indebtedness  off  the  other 
half.  Better  a  thousand  times  own  eighty 
acres  clear  of  all  encumbrance  than  to 
wear  one's  life  out  wrestling  with  a  big 
mortgage.  This  is  not  a  favorable  time 
for  lifting  mortgages,  and  the  person  who 
holds  onto  one  simply  because  a  quarter- 
section  of  land  is  attached  to  it  is  not 
wise. 

*  *  * 

The  fact  is,  most  of  our  farmers  are 
"land  poor,"  but  they  do  not  realize  it. 
When  a  farmer  obtains  possession  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  he  is  unwilling  to  let 
go  of  any  portion  of  it.  even  if  it  is  encum- 
bered with  a  mortgage  altogether  too  large 
for  him  to  manage.  He  may  feel  that  he 
does  not  need  the  land  for  himself,  but 
he  wants  it  for  his  children.  I  know  a 
man  who  once  had  a  320-acre  farm  two 
thirds  paid  for.  A  couple  of  bad  seasons 
followed  by  considerable  bad  management 
overwhelmed  him  with  debts,  and  he  lost 
all  he  possessed.  When  it  was  evident 
that  his  debts  were  increasing,  his  wife 
urged  him  to  save  eighty  acres  and  let  the 
rest  go.  which  he  could  have  done  without 
difficulty,  but  no;  he  wanted  the  land  for 
his  children,  and  he  hung  on  until  he  had 
nothing  left.  He  is  now  working  at  such 
odd  jobs  as  he  cau  get,  and  his  children 
are  scattered. 

*  *  * 

Only  a  short  time  ago  a  farmer  gravei.v 
told  me  that  he  believed  a  farmer  witjuld 
starve  to  death  on  forty  acres  of  land! 
And  he  meant  what  he  said.  He  had 
eighty  acres  of  good  land,  and  according 
to  his  own  statement,  the  average  yield  of 
his  crops  was:  .Wheat,  12  bushels  to  the 
acre;  corn,  30;  oats,  25;  hay,  %  of  a  ton. 
A  mile  distant  from  him  lives  a  farmer 
whose  land  is  almost  an  exact  counter- 
part of  his,  and  his  crops  average: 
Wheat,  30  bushels  to  the  acre:  corn.  Co; 
oats,  50;  hay.  2  tons. 
It  is  not  the  quantity  of  land  that  a  man 
!  farms  that  counts,  liut  the  quality  of  his 
j  farming.  The  fact  that  a  man  can  grow 
six  tons  of  first-class  timothy  hay  on  one 
acre  shows  the  possibilities  of  an  acre  that 
is  thoroughly  tilled.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
land  that  is  sown  to  wheat  is  not  mote 
than  half  prepared  for  the  seed,  simply  be- 
cause the  farmer  believes  in  acres  rather 
than  tillage.  Said  a  farmer  whose  wheat 
this  year  yielded  thirty  bushels  to  the 
aero,  "To  proiierl.v  prepare  a  forty-acre 
field  of  wheat,  one  team  should  be  kept 
going  on  it  from  the  middle  of  .July  until 
seeding-time.  The  implements  needed  are 
a  plow,  a  disk  and  a  harrow." 


Starve  to  death  on  fort.v  acres!  A  thor- 
ough farmer  can  live  like  a  fighting-cock, 
and  lay  up  moiio.v.  farming  forty  acres, 
because  he  will  do  it  right.  "Five  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn  off  each  si.x  acres  was 
what  I  worked  for,  and  what  I  got  four 
years  out  of  every  five!"  said  a  faTmor 
who  is  now  retired  and  living  on  what  he 
made  by  farming  scientifically. 


If  a  meadow  or  pasture  is  to  be  ma- 
nured, now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  All  of  the 
valuable  constitU(>nts  of  the  manure  will 
be  carried  Into  the  soil  by  the  fall  and 
winter  rains,  while  the  coarse  particles 
will  act  as  a  mulch  for  the  grass  through 
the  winter,  and  will  decay  and  be  con- 
verted into  humus  before  another  crop  is 
ready  to  cut.  I  have  found  it  a  good  thing 
to  spread  a  coat  of  manure  over  all  spots 
in  the  pasture  that  have  been  grazed  too 
closely.  As  earl.v  in  spring  as  a  team  can 
be  driven  on  the  land  run  a  harrow  over 
these  spots  a  few"  times  and  scatter  the 
manure.  Sow  a  little  seed  when  .vou  har- 
row, aud  this  will  insure  a  good  stand. 

Fred  Grukdy. 


October  15,  1896. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

WHAT  Shall  We  PKODrcE?  — 
Never  before  have  I  seen 
farmers  so  ready  to  try  new 
crops,  to  change  acreage  of 
staples  on  individual  farms  and  to  inter- 
rupt old  rotations.  This  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  mark  of  progress,  though  with  proper 
limitations  it  may  be  so.  The  restlessness 
is  due  to  low  prices  and  small  incomes 
from  accustomed  crops.  The  idea  pre- 
vailed a  few  years  ago  that  the  production 
of  small  grain  must  fall  more  exclu- 
sively into  the  hands  of  western  farmers, 
and  that  the  central  and  eastern  farmers 
must  turn  their  attention  more  to  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables,  fruits,  hay  and 
other  perishable  or  bulky  products.  But 
already  the  markets  are  glutted  with  fruit 
and  vegetables,  live  stock  remains  low,  and 
there  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  some  sec- 
tions to  fall  back  upon  wheat  as  a  safe 
crop  for  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  plow- 
land,  because  it  can  always  be  sold  at 
some  price  and  brings  cash  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Interference  with  accustomed 
rotations  has  been  a  marked  feature  in 
farming  of  late  years.  The  question  asked 
annually  by  many  is.  Can  I  find  more 
profitable  products? 


How  About  Apples? — As  sheep  were 
dropped,  orcharding  grew  in  favor.  Nur- 
serymen have  done  a  thriving  business  in 
late  years.  Wherever  the  peach  has  given 
any  promise  of  success,  farmers  have 
undertaken  its  culture  extensively.  A 
large  acreage  of  peach  orchards  is  just 
coming  into  bearing  in  Ohio  this  year,  fur- 
nishing the  first  crop  in  many  new  or- 
chards of  eastern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  state.  Apples  have  been  less  favorably 
regarded  where  peaches  were  supposed  to 
thrive,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  acreage 
of  new  apple  orchards  is  immense.  Should 
this  deter  one  from  setting  more  trees? 
That  question  is  a  puzzling  one  to  hun- 
dreds to-day,  and  no  one  may  assume  to 
answer  it  for  the  individual  asking  it. 
Much  depends  upon  him  and  his  surround- 
ings. There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  half  of  the  trees  that  have  been  set 
will  never  affect  the  market  demand  for 
choice  fruit.  They  will  be  neglected,  hav- 
ing been  set  by  those  who  have  no  taste 
for  horticulture  or  skill  in  it;  and  it  is  a 
safe  guess  that  two  years  of  low  prices 
will  cause  half  of  these  new  orchards  to 
be  abandoned.  It  seems  probable  that 
there  is  yet  room  in  this  line  of  production 
for  those  who  know  what  varieties  to  setj 
and  how  to  produce  a  choice  article  by 
pruning  and  spraying. 


Small  Fruits. —  It  is  being  demon- 
strated that  the  ordinary  farmer  who  has 
no  local  markets  for  berries  cannot  make 
much  money  growing  them.  Shipments  to 
city  markets  have  been  proving  very  dis- 
appointing, OM-ing  to  the  fact  that  many 
have  undertaken  to  help  out  farm  incomes 
b-^  producing  from  one  to  five  or  more 
acres  of  berries,  and  city  markets  are  del- 
uged with  stock  of  ordinary  quality. 
Berries  must  be  sent  by  express  to  insure 
prompt  delivery,  and  the  charges  for  car- 
riage often  appear  exorbitant.  Whether 
this  be  tr\ip  or  not,  the  charges  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  receipts,  and  when 
crates,  boxes  and  picking  are  paid  for 
out  'of  the  receipts  from  the  commission 
merchant,  not  infrequently  nothing  re- 
mains for  the  grower.  Except  for  ex- 
perienced horticulturists,  the  only  safe 
market  for  the  berry-grower  to-day  is  a 
local  one.  If  there  is  a  home  demand,  or 
if  one  can  be  created  in  a  community  or 
near-by  town,  berries  pay  well;  but  beyond 
this  there  is  in  this  branch  of  horticulture 
no  outlet  for  the  farmer  who  wr.nts  to  get 
away  from  staples. 


The  Dairy. —  The  drift  dairy  ward  was 
so  pronounced  a  few  years  ago  that 
thoughtful  people  expected  to  see  dairy 
products  fall  flat.  On  all  sides  one  heard 
dairy-talk,  and  it  seemed  a  simple  thing  to 
get  a  three-huudred-pound  butter-cow,  and 
a  customer  that  wanted  gilt-edged  butter 
at  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Enthusiasts 
talked  of  better  cows  than  that,  and  better 
prices  from  town  people  that  were  willing 
to  pay  for  a  choice  article.    Some  of  the 


enthusiasm  has  subsided,  and  some  dairy- 
men are  complaining  of  small  receipts  for 
butter,  and  especially  milk  and  cheese, 
but  it  is  probably  true  that  our  small 
dairies  with  local  markets  are  doing  better 
than  other  branches  of  farm  production. 
In  many  communities  there  is  yet  room 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  get  modern 
dairy  appliances  and  put  all  their  skill 
into  making  an  article  that  will  please 
the  taste  of  those  in  local  towns  that  are 
able  to  pay  for  something  choice.  The 
average  farmer,  however,  cannot  reach 
customers  who  are  able  to  pay  anything 
like  fancy  prices  for  butter,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  bosh  in  the  advice  to 
farmers  that  they  get  away  from  staples 
and  furnish  gilt-edged  butter  to  city  cus- 
tomers. Few  can  profit  by  such  advice, 
hut  there  is  no  reason  why  the  few  who 
can  should  not  do  so. 


Staple  Products.— The  present  de- 
pression in  all  kinds  of  business  cannot  go 
on  forever.  Change  has  always  come  in 
the  past,  and  will  come  again.  During 
this  depression  the  individual  farmer 
would  like  to  escape  into  some  unworked 
field  of  ]iri)dnctioii,  but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  he  can  find  such.  Thousands  of 
1-riglit  fellows  are  jumping  at  new 
ch:!i!C(>s,  and  it  is  only  where  a  local 
market  lacks  something  that  may  be  pro- 
duced near  it  that  there  is  hope  of  strik- 
ing a  new  line  of  production  that  is 
bigldy  profitable.  Radical  changes  in 
farm  plans  usually  entail  extra  expense, 
and  cannot  be  safe  while  times  are  close. 
While  the  progressive  farmer  is  usually 
engaged  in  more  or  less  liriiited  exper- 
iments, and  is  ready  to  test  those  new 
things  that  appear  promising,  it  does  seem 
that  the  safe  and  conservative  course 
now  is  to  keep  reasonably  clear  of  new 
crops  that  cnll  for  lots  of  labor  and  other 
expense,  and  to  depend  upon  known  crops 
and  stock  for  most  of  the  farm  acreage. 
This  is  uiit  1he  most  tempting  prospect, 
l)ut  it  is  the  safest  while  everything  is  dull. 
We  can  put  our  best  energies  on  crops  we 
know,  test  new  lines  conservatively,  and 
let  radical  changes  wait  for  more  pros- 
perous times.  David.  . 


DAIRY  GOSSIP. 

The  question  of  feed  is  one  that  should 
receive  more  attention  from  the  farmer 
who  keeps  cows  for  profit  than  it  usually 
does.  Not  only  is  it  important  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  supply,  but  it  is  also 
important  that  it  should  be  such  as  to  give 
the  best  possible  results. 

As  a  rule,  corn  fodder  is  the  chief  de- 
pendence for  roughage.  If  the  corn  be 
harvested  before  it  has  become  too  ripe, 
or  damaged  by  frost,  well  cured,  and  then 
put  in  shelter,  it  is  one  of  the  best  rough 
feeds  that  can  be  provided,  either  to  feed 
the  stalks  in  racks,  to  run  through  a  cut- 
ting-box and  feed  with  the  grain,  or  to  be 
shredded  and  made  into  corn  hay. 

But  corn  fodder  left  uncut  until  fully 
ripened,  or  until  damaged  by  frost,  or  if 
left  in  the  shocks  until  half  rotted,  is  not 
calculated  to  be  good  feed  for  cows  or 
any  other  stock. 

If  hay  is  provided,  let  it  be  bright  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay.  Timothy  is  not  a  milk  or 
butter  producer,  and  if  one  cannot  have 
something  better  than  timothy,  he  should 
quit  the  business  of  butter-making.  I  once 
visited  a  dairyman  wLo  made  the  business 
of  butter-making  the  chief  feature  of  the 
farm.  He  was  feeding  his  fifty  head  of 
.Terseys  on  timothy  hay  alone.  Some  thirty 
of  them  were  in  milk,  the  remainder  be- 
ing young  stock.  From  the  thirty  cows 
he  secured  no  more  milk  than  he  should 
have  received  from  ten  cows  fed  on  a  bet- 
ter ration.  This  was  in  midwinter,  when 
prices  were  good,  and  when  the  cows 
should  have  been  at  their  best. 

While  the  silo  is  the  chief  dependence 
of  the  dairy  specialist,  the  average  farmer, 
who  only  keeps  a  few  cows  as  a  side  issue 
to  utilize  the  rough  feed  of  the  farm  and 
convert  it  into  manure,  would  probably 
not  find  it  advisable  to  build  a  silo.  Yet 
he  desires  to  obtain  some  profit  from  the 
cows  to  pay  for  time  and  trouble,  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  necessity  of 
proper  feed. 

But  in  addition  to  the  rough  feed  it  will 
also  be  necessary  to  feed  some  grain.  Too 
frequently  this  is  corn  or  corn-meal  alone. 
Better  results  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
to  the  corn-meal  wheat-bran  and  linseed- 
cake  meal.  These  are  to  be  purchased, 
and  for  this  reason  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered unnecessary.  But  it  will  usually 
be  more  profitable  to  sell  corn  and  buy  the 


bran  and  linseed-cake  meal  than  to  do 
without  them. 

Dr.  Wolf  has  prepared  t;ibles  giving  the 
values  of  various  foods,  based  on  a  val- 
uation of  four  and  one  half  cents  for  each 
pound  of  digestible  albuminoids,  the  same 
for  digestible  fat,  and  nine  cents  a  pound 
for  digestible  carbohydrates.  The  results 
of  his  calculations,  as  prepared  for  the 
German  government,  are  here  given: 

Mangel-wurzels,  per  huiulreil  pounds. ..  .?0.14 

Turnips,  per  lauulred  pounds   U.IU 

Common    pasture    grass,    per  hundred 

pounds    0.21 

Starch-mill  feed,  per  hundred  pounds....  0.39 

("lover  liay.  per  hundred  pounds   Q.oo 

Oats,  per  hundred  pounds    0.9S 

Corn,  per  hundred  pounds   1.11 

Oil-cake  meal,  per  hundred  pounds  1.89 

While  the  oil-cake  meal  is  thus  shown  to 
have  a  high  value,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  it  can  be  fed  alone.  Some  claim 
as  much  as  one  fourth  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  be  oil-meal,  but  this 
I  seriously  doubt,  and  in  the  case  of  milk- 
cows  it  would  be  radically  wrong,  and 
bring  on  troubles  not  anticipated.  The 
feeding  value  of  the  mangel-wurzels  is 
comparatively  low,  and  yet  the  man  who 
does  not  possess  a  silo  will  find  it  profitable 
to  grow  these  roots.  Animals  grow  tired 
of  dry  feed  during  the  long  winters,  and 
an  occasional  feed  of  roots  apparently  acts 
as  a  tonic  upon  the  system  and  keeps  the 
animal  in  health. 

Another  item  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  various  feeds  is  the  value  of 
the  manure  made  from  these  feeds.  An 
eminent  chemist  has  prepared  a  table  giv- 
ing the  value  of  the  manure  made  from  a 
ton  of  feed  of  various  kinds,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results,  Ijased  on  the  mnrket  value 
of  the  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid: 

Field-turnips  $  0.96 

Carrot    0.9G 

Wheat  straw    2.20 

Millet    4.40 

Timothy    4.0:^. 

Malt    G.?,r, 

Indian  corn    0.40 

Wheat    (5.70 

P.arlev    7.0T 

Uve   ;   7.29 

Oiits    7.43 

Clover  hav    S.40 

Wheat-bran    12.45 

Pens    l:i.S-> 

l?eans    lo.ia 

Oil-cake  meal    18.50 

Prom  this  table  it  will  be  plain  that  if 
we  can  obtain  a  manurial  value  of  .?8.40 
from  a  ton  of  clover  hay  in  addition  to 
its  feeding  value,  which  is  equally  as 
much,  we  can  never  afford  to  sell  a  ton  of 
clover  hay  from  the  farm.  It  will  also 
appear  that  if  the  manurial  value  of  a  ton 
of  bran  is  worth  |12.45,  we  could  at  least 
pay  that  much  for  it,  even  if  there  was  no 
feeding  value  in  it.  The  same  is  true  of 
oil-cake  meal,  which  is  here  given  at 
."FIS.SO,  but  Professor  F.  W.  Well,  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  University,  in  a  recent 
work,  gives  the  manurial  value  at  $21.11. 

Whatever  may  be  the  actual  manurial 
values  of  these  feeds,  the  careful  farmer 
soon  learns  that  the.v  have  a  feeding  value 
which  he  cannot  overlook. 

John  L.  Shawver. 


food  value  to  fotir  hundred  pounds  of  corn- 
meal. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  a 
series  of  feeding  experiments  conducted 
at  various  experiment  stations,  that  corn- 
stalks, or  butts,  when  properly  prepared, 
are  digestible,  and  their  food  value  is  of 
marked  proportions  when  the  stover  is 
finely  shredded,  so  that  the  cattle  will 
greedily  eat  the  entire  product.  An  ex- 
cellent authority  on  this  subject  confi- 
dently asserts  "that  thirty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  corn  crop  exists 
in  the  dry  stalks,  after  the  ears  have  been 
taken  off." 

The  question  of  the  preparation  of  the 
valuable  food  material  which  has  hereto- 
fore gone  to  waste  is  therefore  a  most 
important  one.  This  has  been  definitely 
solved  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  for  shredding  every  part  of  the 
corn-plant  except  the  ears.  In  other 
words,  the  machine  makes  "corn  hay," 
which,  if  made  of  properly  cured  corn  in 
the  shock,  is  fully  as  valuable  as  the  best 
-hay.  Where  fifty  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
are  raised  to  the  acre, the  yield  of  corn  hay 
is  usually  about  two  tons.  As  the  shredded 
fodder  has  no  sharp  edges,  it  can  be  fed 
as  safely  as  hay,  and  the  hay  crop  can 
all  bo  sold  when'  prices  rule  high,  and  the 
shredded  fodder  retained  for  use  on  the 
farm. 

The  present  market  value  of  shredded 
fodder  in  Philadelphia  is  $10  a  ton. 
"Corn  hay,"  as  it  is  now  called,  is  now 
being  made  and  baled  in  the  field  where 
grown.  The  crop,  when  shocked  and  the 
stalks  well  cured,  can  be  neatly  husked 
and  the  stalks  shredded  at  a  single  opera- 
tion by  a  machine  now  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. Usually  a  ten  or  twelve  horse 
portable  engine  supplies  the  power,  as  well 
as  that  tor  the  baling-macliine,  which  is 
now  used  in  connection  with  the  shredder, 
so  that  the  entire  work  is  finished  in  the 
field. 

5iS      *  * 

As  an  adjunct,  and  a  necessary  economic 
and  saving  accompaniment  of  the  im- 
proved corn-harvesters  now  coming  into 
general  use,  the  shredder  is  almost  indis- 
pensable. No  method  of  relief  from  exist- 
ing hard  times  can  possibly  sttrpass  the 
plan  of  availing  ourselves  of  improved  ma- 
chinery to  lessen  the  cost  of  production, 
and  by  making  the  most  profitable  meth- 
ods of  marketing  our  crops  our  constant 
study.  W.  M.  K. 


SHREDDING  CORN  FODDER. 

We  are  too  apt  to  complain  of  hard 
times,  and  to  overlook  some  of  the  leading 
causes  which  produce  them.  We  too  often 
look  for  legislative  aid  at  the  spigot, 
while  the  waste  at  the  bung-hole  gives  us 
no  concern.  We  have  wasted  annually, 
and  continue  lo  waste,  by  the  old  methods 
of  sowing  and  harvesting  our  crops  of 
Indian  corn,  enough  each  season  to  nearly 
pay  the  average  amount  of  each  farmer's 
state  and  county  taxes. 


The  old  way  must  give  place  to  the  new 
one.  The  old  way  of  only  plucking  off  the 
ears  of  the  corn  and  leaving  the  stalks 
in  the  field,  or  of  cutting,  shocking  and 
husking,  and  then  scattering  the  stalks 
broadcast,  which,  after  the  leaves  are 
eaten  off,  are  trodden  under  foot,  is 
a  reckless  one  in  point  of  economy.  The 
butts  of  the  stalks  have  an  actual  food 
value.  The  stalks  and  leaves  are  known 
.as  stover.  The  dry  weight  of  the  blades, 
or  leaves,  is  about  fifty-five  per  cent;  the 
tops  (including  tassels),  ten  per  cent;  the 
middle  stalks  carrying  most  of  the  shucks, 
or  husks,  twenty  per  cent;  and  the  naked 
butts,  below  the  ears,  fifteen  per  cent. 
Now,  in  respect  to  food  value,  as  deter- 
mined chemically,  "two  and  one  half 
l)ounds  of  stover  (field-cured)  equal  one 
pound  of  corn  or  corn-meal."  By  the  old 
method  abotit  one  fifth  of  the  whole  stover 
is  lost,  or  approximately  about  each  half 
ton  of  butts  is  chemically  equivalent  in 


EAT  MORE  MUTTON. 

Why  should  we  fret  and  growl  because 
fat  sheep  do  not  command  a  higher  price 
in  the  market,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
continue  to  purchase  the  more  expensive 
beef  and  pork  of  the  butcher?  Two  hours' 
labor  will  remove  the  jacket  from  a  fat 
wether,  and  nicely  dress  enough  mutton 
to  last  a  large  family'  at  least  one  week; 
and  at  the  prevailing  prices  for  all  kinds 
of  meat,  result  iu  the  saving  of  from  one 
to  two  dollars.  Then  by  exchanging  with 
a  neighbor,  the  fresh-meat  period  during 
summer  can  be  greatly  prolonged.  After 
the  middle  of  October  the  cooler  tem- 
perature will  prevent  loss  from  tainting, 
or  meat  can  be  kept  by  cutting  a  portion 
in  half-pound  pieces,  and  emersing  in  a 
crock  of  fresh  btittermilk.  This  not  only 
excludes  the  air,  but  acts  as  a  preservative. 
Instead  of  the  milk,  a  strong  salt  brine 
may  be  used,  and  the  meat  preserved  for 
two  weeks  or  longer.  L.  D.  Snook. 


Take  the  best 
when  you  buy 
medicine.  Do 


The  Best 

not  experiment.  Take  no  substitute  that  may 
be  ofl'ered  tor  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  whether  old 
or  new.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  possesses  curative 
power  unknown  to  any  other  medicine.  It 
has  a  record  of  cures  never  equaled.  It  has 
power  to  make  your  blood  pure,  and  in  this 
way  it  can  make  you  well.  Remember 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

HrkrkH'c  Dilic  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
ilUUU  i>  r  HIi>  .jyitiiHood'sSarsaparilla. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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®ur  jfarm. 


NOTES  FROM  WOODBANKS. 

MTT.T.s'  Earliest  Tomato. — I  have 
just  inspected  a  patch  of  the 
"Earliest  in  the  World"  toma- 
to, iu  the  garden  of  an  ac- 
quaintance in  Ontario  county.  New  York. 
It  was  a  sight  indeed.  All  plants  were 
trained  to  a  stake  and  trimmed  to  one 
stalk  each.  There  were  immense  clusters, 
from  five  to  seven  specimens  in  a  cluster, 
all  of  good,  singularly  uniform  size,  and  as 
smooth  as  an  apple,  not  a  wrinkle  to  be 
seen  in  any  of  them,  and  evenly  colored. 
My  friend  claims  to  have  left  the  spec- 
imens unpicked,  on  some  of  the  plants, 
until  about  half  the  crop  had  become  fully 
ripe,  and  then  to  have  picked  as  much  as 
half  a  bushel  of  perfect  ripe  fruit  from  one 
plant,  leaving  about  as  much  green  fruit 
im  to  mature  later.  This  would  prove  un- 
usually good  keeping  qualities,  too.  The 
plants  were  seven  feet  high  and  upward. 
Of  course,  we  can  train  any  tomato  up 
like  that.  When  all  the  growth  is  forced 
into  a  single  stem,  on  rich  ground,  we  can 
run  the  plants  up  ten  or  twelve  feet  high 
easily  enough.  From  the  great  thrift  of 
the  plants  in  my  friend's  patch,  I  infer  that 
growth  has  been  stimulated  by  heavy 
manuring,  possibly  with  liquid  manure, 
and  that  this  treatment  may  possibly  ac- 
count for  the  remarkably  line  fruit  and 
the  great  proftnctiveness  of  the  plants. 
It  points  out  a  way  how  to  get  fine  toma- 
toes, and  plenty  of  them.  Next  year  I  will 
be  able  to -speak  from  experience  on  the 
question  of  eariiness.  If  this  Mills"  proves 
as  early  as  the  earliest  we  now  have, 
being  the  equal  of  Early  Leader  in  this 
respect,  and  gives  such  fine  fruit  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  culture.  I  will 
have  to  accept  it  as  the  realization  of  my 
dreams  of  the  ideal  early  tomato. 


The  Melox-patch. — Once  more  I  have 
tried  a  number  of  muskmelons — Tip  Top, 
.Tersey  Belle.  Delnionico,  and  some  of 
the  still  newer  and  highly  praised  ones; 
yet  the  Emerald  Geiii  remains  the  one  to 
which  I  tun;  when  I  want  to  enjoy  a 
real  feast.  The  quality  of  the  Gem  thus 
far  is  unsurpassed,  and  possibly  unsur- 
passable. There  are  varieties  more  de- 
sirable in  size  and  shape,  but  quality 
with  me  counts  first.  For  next  year  at 
least  the  Gem  will  remain  my  chief 
reliance  as  a  melon,  both  for  home  use  j 
and  for  a  discriminating,  near  market. 
My  advice  to  those  who  grow  melons  for 
private  families  is  to  tempt  them  with 
Gems,  and  to  plant  this  variety  chiefly 
or  exclusively.  In  one  of  my  onion- 
patches  I  fotmd  a  chance  melon-plant 
(melons  had  been  grown  there  two  years 
before),  and  this  was  left  to  run  among 
the  Frizetaker  onions  at  will.  It  produced 
ten  melons,  each  one  as  large  as  the 
larger  specimens  of  the  Mcfntreal  and  of 
about  that  shape  and  general  appearance. 
In  quality  these  melons  were  found  quite 
fine  and  delicious,  almost  approaching  the 
Gem  in  richness  and  sweetness,  the  flesh, 
however,  being  coarse,  almost  pumpkin- 
like in  texture.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  grown  as  good  a  melon  of  that 
large  size.  Possibly  it  may  be  a  cross, 
and  I  have  saved  a  lot  of  seed  in  order  to 
try  it  on  a  larger  scale.  This  is  what 
every  gardener  should  do.  If  he  finds  an 
especially  fine  chance  seedling  of  melon, 
tomiito,  or  other  vegetalile  or  fruit,  he 
should  propagate  it  for  more  thorough 
trial.  Most  of  our  improvements  in  vari- 
eties are  due  to  just  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

Watermelons  here  in  these  northern 
localities,  where  the  longest  frost-free 
period  seldom  exceeds  a  hundred  days  by 
more  than  two  weeks,  are  not  always  a 
sure  crop,  unless  one  takes  special  pains 
in  getting  an  early  start,  by  sowing  seed 
in  lM)xes  or  on  inverted  sods  under  glass, 
and  in  selecting  early  varieties.  I  used 
to  grow  Vick's  Early  in  these  parts  with 
some  satisfaction,  but  the  melons  are 
small,  and  their  quality  none  too  high. 
The  Volga  and  Hungarian  Honey  have 
given  us  fine  crops  of  sweet  melons  in 
some  seasons.  This  year  I  planted  a  few 
hills  of  a  melon  sent  me  under  the  name 
of  "Iniliana  Sweetheart."  Although  the 
plants  started  rather  late,  they  ripened  the 
whole  crop,  and  gave  me  the  largest 
melons  I  ever  had — verit.ible  monsters, 
such  as  the  larger  watermelons  brought 
in  from  the  South.  They  were  sweet,  and 
good,  too,  but  as  they  are  almost  white 
on  the  outside,  they  make  a  prominent 


mark  for  pilferers,  and  I  had  some  loss 
on  that  account. 

*  *  « 

Winter  Squashe.s. — Winter  squashes 
can  be  raised  about  as  easily  as  pumpkins. 
I  have  plenty  of  them,  and  good  ones, 
too,  all  over  the  corn-field.  If  the  ground  is 
rich,  and  the  season  fairly  favorable,  the 
squashes  do  well  among  corn,  and  they 
seem  to  be  clear  gain.  Often  they  can  be 
sold  at  from  one  to  two  or  more  cents  a 
pound,  and  thus  will  add  a  very  consider- 
al)Ie  amount  to  the  income  from  a  field  of 
corn,  even  if  some  pains  have  to  be  taken 
in  selling  to  private  customers.  Now 
comes  the  question  of  quality.  Last  year 
I  had  to  complain  that  my  Hubbards  were 
so  watery:  indeed,  almost  wholly  unfit  for 
culinary  use,  so  that  I  fed  about  the 
whole  crop  to  the  cows.  Although  I 
found  squashes  fully  as  good  as  pumpkins 
for  this  purpose,  and  perhaps  better  in 
some  respects  (I  imagined  they  made 
more  milk),  I  do  grow  squashes  more  for 
table  use  and  sale  than  for  stock.  This 
year  I  have  tlie  genuine  high-grade  winter 
squash  that  I  can  enjoy  and  recommend. 
It  is  the  strain  sent  out  under  the  name 
"Chicago  Warted  Hubbard."  This,  even 
when  only  approaching  ripeness,  cooks 
dry  and  mealy,  and  tastes  like  the  good 
squashes  I  used  to  grow. 

I  find  pretty  large  squashes  in  the 
corn-field,  even  where  the  corn  stood  pretty 
thick,  being  grown  for  the  fodder  as  much 
as  for  grain.  But  a  patch  of  the  Warted 
Hubbard,  in  a  corner  of  an  old  onion-field 
where  manure  had  been  used  for  years 
without  stint,  shows  a  pretty  even  lot  of 
very  large  specimens,  and  a  good  many 
of  them.  The  vines  had  formed  a  great 
tangled  mass  of  foliage,  covering  the 
entire  ground  deeply  and  densely,  choking 
out  all  weed  growth.  The  crop  is  a  highly 
satisfactory  one,  and  no  doubt  very  prof- 
itable. But  plenty  of  manure  is  the  key 
to  success.  We  cannot  easily  put  on  too 
much  of  it  for  squashes,  except  it  be 
coarse  and  applied  late  in  the  season. 
I  make  my  applications  of  stockyard 
manure,  or  manure  from  livery-stables, 
along  in  the  field,  usually  leaving  it  on  the 
ground  during  winter,  evenly  spread,  and 
then  plow  it  under  in  spring. 

*  «  * 

Winter  Tomatoes.— A  Michigan  reader 
asks  me  about  growing  winter  tomatoes. 
I  hardly  ever  grow  them,  simply  because 
I  cannot  oftf^u  get  jsaying  prices  for 
them.  Winter  tomatoes  are  an  expensive 
crop,  and  one  must  get  at  least  a  free- 
silver-coinage  dollar  a  pound  for  them 
in  order  to  make  them  as  profitable  as 
winter  lettuce  or  radishes.  If  I  grow 
greenhouse  crops  for  profit.  I  stick  to 
lettuce,  and  perhaps  to  radishes,  raising 
crop  after  crop  until  pretty  well  toward 
spring  when  the  benches  are  needed  for 
plants.  After  that,  possibly  when  the 
earlier  plants  are  taken  out  to  cold-frames 
or  open  ground.  I  may  set  a  few  tomato- 
plants  and  cucumbers,  etc.,  to  give  me 
these  fruits  a  little  ahead  of  their  regular 
season.  But  if  I  want  to  grow  winter 
tomatoes,  I  start  plants  about  this  time 
(early  October),  and  set  them  in  large 
boxes  or  in  deep  benches  about  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  apart  each  way,  trimming 
them  to  single  stalk,  and  tying  to  an  u.'- 
right  wire  or  string.  The  Lorillard  is 
my  favorite  for  this  purpose.  More  about 
this  later.  T.  Gp.exxer. 


COPPER  SOLUTIONS  AS  A  FUNGICIDE. 

It  is  all  too  true  that  those  who  have 
made  discoveries  of  immense  value  to  man- 
kind are  generally  unknown  to  history, 
or  receive  poor  thanks  for  their  services. 
The  use  of  copper  solutions  in  destroying 
destructive  fungi  is  now  so  general  that 
the  cultivator  wouM  be  regarded  as  an 
idiot  who  was  ignorant  of.  their  value. 
Yet  no  one  knows  who  was  the  original 
discoverer.  It  was  in  general'  use  among 
intelligent  agriculturists  a  half  century 
ago,  when  the  writer  was  a  boy.  Cop- 
peras was  then  simply  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  seeds  steeped  therein  liefore  sow- 
ing. Though  not  as  much  was  known  in 
detail  of  the  habits  of  these  low  parasitic 
organisms,  it  was  well  understood  that  the 
spores  wore  carried  to  the  growing  plant 
through  the  agency  of  the  seed,  and  that 
the  copper  solutions  destroyed  the  spores, 
and  thus  saved  the  crop  from  injury.  The 
greatest  advances  in  its  u.se  have  been 
ni:idc  by  the  improvement  in  spraying 
machines  and  implements  by  which  the 
.application  can  be  made  at  any  period  of 
the  plant's  growth.— Mcehan's  ^Imithly 
for  October. 


^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS...^« 

COXDt  CTED  BT  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Market    for     Jnneberries.— F.    R.  S., 

Sparta.  Wis.  Almost  any  of  the  produce 
commission-houses  will  handle  Juneberries. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  cultivation  of  this 
fruit  hits  been  so  limited  that  it  is  seldom 
seen  in  our  markets.  I  think,  however,  it 
would  command  abont  the  same  price  as 
blueberries. 

Root-^'raflin?— Bnekwhont  Straw  as  a 
3lalch.— H.  C.  D..  Georgetown.  Pa.  What 
is  generally  termed  root-grafting  is  done  dur- 
ing winter.  The  stocks  are  dug  in  the 
autumn  and  stored  in  sawdu.st  in  a  cave  or 
cold  cellar.  The  scions  are  also  thus  treated, 
and  the  roots  and  scions  are  put  together 
during  winter,  stored  in  the  cellar  until 
spring,  when  they  are  planted  out.  An  article 
on  this  subject  will  appear  before  winter  in 
these  columns.  Plums  grow  very  slowly  thus 
propagated,  and  I  prefer  to  plant  the  roots 
out  one  year  and  graft  them  the  following 
spring  right  in  the  ground,  or  else  bud  the 

stocks  in  summer.  Buckwheat  straw  may 

be  safely  used  for  mulching  strawberry-beds, 
but  should  not  be  put  on  very  thickly. 

Sprouts— Winterins  Dalnras—  l»«'«ny. — 

C.  H..  Saginaw,  Mich.,  writes:  "I  have  a 
plnni-tree  iu  my  back  yard,  and  within  six 
or  eight  feet  of  it  shoots  are  springing  up 
continually.  Last  year  I  cut  them  off  as  they 
shot  up.  but  this  year  they  are  more  plenti- 
ful. I  had  a  large  poplar-tree  cut  down,  but 
it  keeps  springing  up  from  the  roots.  What 

shall  I  do  to  destroy  the  roots?  What  am  I 

to   do    with    my   datura   after   it    is  done 

blossoming"?  1  also  have  a  peony  that  has 

been  in  the  ground  six  years,  and  it  has  never 
blossomed  yet.  Every  spring  it  is  full  of 
bnds,  but  they  blast  off  before  blossoming. 
The  peony  has  a  long,  narrow  leaf." 

REn.Y: — The  plum  is  probably  grafted  on 
some  sprouting  stock,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
prevent  the  sprouts  without  killing  the  tree. 
If  the  sprouts  from  the  poplar  roots  are  kept 
cut  down  close  for  a  season  they  will  die  out. 

 Toa  can  keep  your  datura  in  your  house  all 

winter,  or  put  it  in  a  cool  cellar,  keeping  it 
rather  dry  Until  spring.  If  taken  up  carefully 
now.  it  ought  to  flower  quite  a  little  during 
winter.  If  it  is  a  common  seedling,  it  may  not 
pay  to  bother  with  it.  The  peony  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  more  tender  sort  and  not 
adapted  to  your  conditions.  If  it  is  closely 
shut  in,  that  may  be  the  trouble;  but  some 
hardier  sort  would  probably  do  better. 

^"urser.v  Stock.— R.  B..  Raymond.  Xeb. 
If  you  want  very  complete  information  in 
regard  to  the  stocks  adapted  to  the  different 
fruits  and.  nuts,  it  wou..i  be  well  for  you^  to 
get  a  copy  of  "The  Nursery  Book."  by  L. 
H.  Bailey.  This  book  also  explains  the 
methods  used  in  growing  all  kinds  of  plants. 
In  .T  brief  way.  apples  are  grafted  on  seed- 
ling apple-stocks.  The  seed  for  this  purpose 
may  come  from  any  apples.  On  account  of 
the  vigor  with  which  it  grows,  most  of  our 
nurserymen  have  of  late  years  been  using  the 
seed  of  French  crabs  for  this  purpose.  Pear- 
stocks  .are  most  generally  imported,  as  they 
can  be  grown  much  more  easily  in  the 
climate  of  France  than  in  the  northern  states 
of  this  country.  Plums  are  grown  on  Myro- 
bolan.  which  is  .a  seedling  European  plum. 
It  is  also  grown  on  cuttings  of  the.  native 
Chicasa  species,  known  as  Mariana,  and  on 
seedling  Americana  sorts.  Peaches  are  grown 
on  seedling  peach-stocks,  those  from  the  wild 
pits  of  Tennessee  being  preferred.  Cherries 
are  grown  on  Mahaleb  and  Mazzard  stocks. 
The  chestnuts  are  grown  on  native  chestnut 
seedlings,  hickories  on  hickory  seedlings,  and 
pecans  on  pecan  seedlings.  "Thomas'  Fruit 
Culturist"  takes  up  only  the  fruits. 

C;>  .•ii>e-viiics-<'tiea|>  Trees.— J.    H.  B., 

Rutland,  111.,  writes:  "I  am  not  so  young 
in  years  (forty-seven),  but  quite  young  in 
horticulture.  I  have  a  few  old  grape-vines, 
soft  maple  and  elm  trees,  set  out  by  a 
former  owner  of  my  present  home,  but 
cherry,  apple  and  other  trees  and  small 
fruits  set  by  him  are  dead  and  dying.  Hav- 
ing more  time,  and  a  newly  awakening  taste 
for  such  work,  I  am  anxious  to  grow  more 
shade  and  fruit  trees,  flowering  shrubs, 
flowers,  grass,  etc..  that  may  make  home 
surroundings  pleasant.  There  are  some  points 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  more  information 
about.  One  writer  says.  "  Do  not  use  any 
one  or  two  year  old  plants"  (grapes).  What 
age  should  be  used?  Again  he  says.  "For  a 
five-dollar  bill  any  reliable  nurseryman  will 
send  .vou  three  hundred  grape-vines,"  and, 
"A  good  two-year-old  tree  [peach]  can  be 
bought  at  any  "nursery  at  six  to  ten  cents." 
This  seems  remarkably  chejip  for  stock  true 
to  name.  I  got  a  small  bill  (ten  dollai-s)  of 
stock  this  sprin.2.  and  'aid  twenty  cents  for 
grape  and  twenty-five  cents  for  peach.  I  sent 
to  a  well-known  nursery  firm,  believing  it  to 
be  strictly  rpliable.  and  did  not  want  to  get 
'fooled.'  If  one  could  get  just  as  good  stock 
for  one  fourth  the  money,  it  would  be  a  big 
object  these  rimes,  and  also  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  set  out  juore." 

Rfplv: — Grape-growers  usually  prefer  very 
strong  one-year-old  or  two-year-old  vines. 
These  can  be  bought  at  various  prices, 
depending  on  the  variety  and  the  quality 
purchased.  Some  new  varieties  sell  at  one 
or  two  dollars  each,  while  Concord  vines 
in  large  quantities  can  be  bought  for  about 
twenty  dollars  a  thousand.  The  same 
holds  true  with  peach-trees  and  other  nur- 
sery stock.  If  .vou  ask  any  reliable  nursery 
for  prices  on  grajyes  or  i>eaches  by  the  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  lot.  you  will  be  sur- 
prlsetl  at  the  low  figure  they  will  quote  j-ou. 
In  a  small  way  they  must  clmr:.'!'  more  than 
at  wholesale. 


A  New  Botanical  Discovery, 

The  Wonderful  Kava-Kava  Shrub.— Of  Spe- 
cial Interest  to  Sufferers  from  Diseases 
of  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder,  Eheumatism, 
etc.— A  Blessing  to  Humanity. 

A  Free  Gift  of  Great  Value  to  You. 

A  short  time  ago  our  readers  were  informed 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Kava-Kava  .Shrnb,  a  new 
botanical  product,  of  wonderful  power  in 
curing  certain  diseases.  The  Kava-Kava  Shrub, 
or  as  botanists  call  it,  P(>e;-  3Iefhystu  inn. 

grows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  river,  East 
India,  and  probably  was 
used  for  centuries  by 
the  natives  before  its 
extraordinary  proper- 
ties became  known  to 
civilization  through 
Christian  missionaries. 
In  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles the  discovery  of 
quinine  from  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  made  known 
by  the  Indians  to  the 
early  Jesuit  mission- 
Trn-TT.,..  ttT^.  o„„,^  South  Ametica, 

^P^nt.  ir^Ir  f^"  and  by  them  brought 
(Piper  Methystwum.)  ^o  civilized  man.  We 
have  previously  quoted  Dr.  Archibald  Hodgson, 
the  great  authority  on  these  diseases  in  which 
he  describes  the  sufferings  of  both  Hindoos 
and  white  missionaries  and  soldiers  on  these 
low,  marshy  swamps  and  jungles  on  the  Gan- 
ges.  He  says : 

"Intense  tropical  heat  and  moisture  acting  upon 
decaying  vegetation  renders  these  low  grounds  on 
the  Ganges  most  unhealthy  districts.  Jungle 
fevers  and  miasma  assail  the  system.  *  *  The 
Blood  becomes  deranged  and  the  Urine  thick  and 
dark-colored.  *  *  Life  hangs  In  the  balance. 
Then  when  aU  modern  medical  science  fails, 
safety  is  found  in  the  prompt  use  of  Kava-Kava. 
A  decoction  of  this  wonderful  botanical  growth 
relieves  the  Kidneys,  the  Urine  becomes  clearer, 
the  fever  abates,  and  recovery  sets  in,  etc." 

Of  all  diseases  that  afflict  mankind.  Diseases 
of  the  Kidneys  are  the  most  fatal  and  danger- 
ous, and  it  is  but  natural  that  the  discovery  of 
the  Kava-Kava  Shrub— Nature's  Positive  Spe- 
cific Cure  for  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys— is  wel- 
comed as  a  gift  to  suffering  humanity,  and  its 
medical  compound,  Alkavis,  endorsed  by  the 
Hospitals  and  Physicians  of  Europe. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  Washington.  D. 
C,  Editor  of  the  "Religious  World,"  writes  of 
the  wonderful  carative  effects  of  Alkavis: 

"For  several  years  I  was  a  sufferer  from  Kidney 
troubles,  aud  conld  obtain  no  relief  from  phvsl- 
ciaus.  1  used  various  Kidney  remedies  but  with 
no  success.  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  recov- 
ering my  health,  until  hearing  of  the  marvelous 
cureseffected  by  your  Alkavis.  decided  to  try  same. 
After  using  the  first  bottle  1  began  to  experience 
relief,  and  following  up  the  treatment  was  perma- 
nently cured.  I  cheerfully  recommend  your  excel- 
lent .\lkavis  to  persons  afflicted  with  Kidney  and 
Rheumatic  disorders  as  the  best  remedy  known." 

Mrs.  James  Young,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  writes 
that  she  had  tried  sis  doctors  in  vain,  t'niit  she 
was  about  to  give  up  iu  despair,  when  she  found 
Alkavis.  and  was  promptly  cured  of  Kidney  disense, 
and  restored  to  health.  Mrs.  Alice  Evans,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Layman,  of  Neel.  West 
Va.,  twenty  years  a  sufferer;  Mrs.  Sarah  Vunk, 
Edinboro,  Pa.;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Copeland,  Elk  River, 
Minn.;  and  many  other  ladies  join  in  testifying  to 
the  wonderful  curative  powers  of  Alkavis,  "in  var- 
ious forms  of  Kidney  and  allied  diseases,  and  other 
troublesome  afflictions  peculiar  to  womanhood. 

Mr.  R.  0.  Wood,  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Lowell,  Indiana,  was  cured  of  Eheumatism,  Kiduey 
and  Bladder  disea.se  of  ten  vears  standing,  by 
Alkavis.  5Ir.  Wood  describes  himself  as  being  In 
constant  misery,  often  compelled  to  rise  ten  times 
during  the  night  on  account  of  weakness  of  the 
bladder.  He  was  treated  by  all  his  home  physi- 
cians without  the  least  benefit,  and  finally  com- 
pletely cured  iu  a  few  weeks  by  Alkavis'.  The 
testimony  is  undoubted  and  really  wonderful. 
Many  others  give  similar  evidence.  Many  doctors 
also  testify  to  the  powers  of  Alkavis  in  curing  al- 
most hopeless  cases.  Among  these  none  have 
greater  weight  than  Dr.  A.  R.  Knapp,  of  Leoti, 
Kansfis,  and  l)r.  Anderson,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  whose 
testimony  is  particularly  valuable  from  the  fact 
of  their  great  experience  in  these  diseases. 

And  even  more  wonderful  is  the  testimony  of 
Rev.  John  H.  Watson,  of  Sunset,  Texas,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  thirty  years  service, 
stricken  down  at  his  post  of  dnty  by  Kidney 
disease.   He  says : 

"I  was  suddenly  stricken  down  on  t"no22d  of  June 
with  au  acute  attack  of  kidney  trouble  (uric  acid 
gravel).  Fortwo  months  1  lay  hoveringon  the  bor- 
der line  of  life,  and  with  the  constant  care  of  two 
excellent  physicians,  I  only  received  temporary 
relief.  My  family  physician  told  me  plainly  the 
best  I  could  hope  for  was  temporary  respite.  I 
might  rally  only  to  collapse  suddenly  or  might 
linger  some  time.  But  the  issue  was  made  up  and 
as  I  had  for  years  warned  others  to  be  ready,  so 
now  more  than  ever  I  must  needs  put  mv  house  in 
order  and  expect  the  end.  Meantime  I  had  heard 
of  .ilkavis  and  wrote  to  an  army  comrade  (now 
principal  of  a  college),  who  had  tried  it.  He  wrote 
me  by  all  means  to  tryit  as  it  had  madea  new  man 
of  him.  At  the  end  of  two  months  and  then  only 
able  to  sit  up  a  little.  I  dismissed  niy  physicians 
and  began  the  use  of  Alkavis.  In  two  weeks  I 
could  rideout  in  the  carriage  fora  short  time.  The 
improvement  has  been  *  *  constant  and 
steady.  I  am  now  able  to  look  after  my  business. 
I  feel  I  owe  what  life  aud  strength  I  have  to 
Alkavis.  *  <-.  «  I  am  fifty-five  years  old, 
have  been  a  minister  over  thirty  years,  have  thou- 
sands of  acquaintances,  and  to  every  one  of  them 
who  may  be  afflicted  with  any  kind  of  kidney 
trouble,  I  would  say,  try  Alkavis." 

Another  most  remarkable  cure  is  that  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Smith  of  Cobden,  Illinois,  who 
passed  nearly  one  hundred  gravel  stones  under 
two  weeks'  use  of  this  great  Remedy,  Alkavis. 

The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  41>!  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  so  far  are  the  only 
importers  of  Alkavi.s,  and  they  are  so  anxious 
to  prove  its  great  value  that  they  will  send 
a  Large  Case  by  mail  free  to  Every  Sufferer 
from  any  form  of  Kidney  or  Bladder  disorder, 
Bright's  disease.  Rheumatism,  Cystitis,  Gravel, 
Female  Complaints  and  Irregularities,  or 
other  affliction  due  to  improper  action  of  the 
Kidneys  or  Urinary  Organs.  All  readers 
are  advised  to  send  their  names  and  address 
to  tlie  company  and  receive  the  large  case 
by  mail  free.  To  i)rove  its  wonderful  cura- 
tive power,  it  is  sent  to  you  entirely  free. 
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STRAYLINGS. 

AS  every  oue  has  noticed  by  this 
time,  fruits  ripened  early— earlier 
than  in  any  other  season  that  I 
eau  recollect.  The  strawberry 
came  and  Tvas  nearly  gone  by  the  first 
of  .Tune,  which  is  usually  the  time  for  the 
first  pickings.  The  crop  was  spotted- 
some  good  and  some  poor,  mostly  poor. 
Mine  was  a  failure.  At  the  time  when 
the  berries  were  forming  and  should  have 
been  growing,  myriads  of  the  false  chinch- 
bugs  were  sucking  the  sap  from  the  plants 
and  the  juice  from  the  berries,  and 
"buttons"  were  the  result.  If  there  is  any 
practical  way  to  fight  these  bugs,  I  would 
like  to  know  it.  They  mysteriously  rise 
out  of  the  earth  at  their  "appointed  time," 
do  their  mischievous  work,  and  disappear 
just  as  mysteriously.  To  the  ordinary 
mau  they  seem  just  like  the  ordinary 
chinch-bug,  but  the  state  entomologist 
finds  a  difference  and  gives  a  life  history 
of  the  insect  in  one  of  his  reports. 

Raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
.Tuneberries  follow  the  strawberry,  and  are 
mostly  gone  when  the  Snyder  blackberry 
commences  to  ripen,  which  in  this  local- 
ity (central  Illinois)  is  usually  about  .July 
4th. 

*    *  * 

The  great  bane  of  raspberry-patches 
here  is  the  disease  known  as  anthracnose, 
which,  as  JL  have  noticed  in  other  articles, 
appears  to  the  ordinary  eye  as  common 
winter-killing,  except  that  the  tips  com- 
mence to  die  back  in  the  fall— even  before 
the  first  frost  comes.  Now,  whether  this 
disease  can  be  controlled  or  not  may  yet 
be  an  open  question. 

A  few  years  ago  I  would  have  said  that 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  had  no  effect  on  it, 
but  this  judgment  was  founded  on  only 
one  or  two  years'  experience  or  exper- 
iment. But  this  much  I  know,  that  five  or 
six  years  ago  many  varieties  of  grapes — 
as  all  of  the  Arnolds,  some  of  the  Rogers 
and  many  other  hybrids,  and  even  the 
nearly  rot-proof  Perkins— were  nearly 
ruined  by  anthracnose,  which  seemed  to 
be  gaining  virulence  each  year,  when  I 
commenced  spraying.  This  has  dimin- 
ished (almost  imperceptibly)  each  year, 
until  now  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  disease 
can  be  found  in  my  vineyard  of  several 
thousand  vines,  and  over  a  hundred  va- 
rieties in  bearing.  So  I  now  incline  to 
think  tnat  if  I  had  followed  up  the  dis- 
ease in  my  raspberries  as  I  have  in  my 
grapes,  in  the  place  of  plowing  up  the 
patch  and  abandoning  raspberry-raising,  I 
might  still  be  in  the  market  with  a  few 
Greggs  and  Cuthberts. 


Currants  and  gooseberries  fill  the  season 
between  strawberries  and  blackberries, 
and  I  prefer  to  raise  them,  as  they  are 
not  so  sensitive  to  treatment— will  endure 
more  neglect— and  will  pay  about  as  well 
for  the  work  and  money  invested.  Yet 
my  crop  of  currants  this  year  was  light, 
and  gooseberries  were  a  failure. 


Spring   generally   brings    us  delightful 
promises  in  the  gorgeous  red,  white  and  | 
pink  bloom  of  our  apples,  pears,  cherries,  | 
plums,  peaches,  etc.,  and  we  feel  certain  | 
of  an  Immense  crop  of  fruit,  "if  something  i 
doesn't  happen."    But  the  trouble  is,  some- 
thing generally  does  happen,  and  the  some- 
things seem  to  be  thicker  and  bolder  and 
more  of  them  each  year— bugs,  worms, 
fungi,   bacteria,   cyclones,   droughts,  etc. 
Yet  "it  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust 
out,"  and  surely  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
successful    fruit-grower    "rusting."  He 
must  be  wide  awake  or  his  enemies  will 
tie  him  up  like  Gulliver  by  the  Lilliputs. 


The  Alexander  peach  comes  in  about 
with  the  blackberry,  and  is  just  about  as 
worthless  as  any  fair-sized  showy  peach 
well  can  be.  To-day,  with  its  green  and 
fine  red,  it  is  hard  and  entirely  uneatable, 
and  unsalable  where  it  is  known.  To- 
minrow  the  green  is  mellowing  to  white 
and  tl'e  red  is  beautiful,  also  the  flesh  is 
sdfU'iiiiig  just  a  shade  on  the  outside, 
1  ut  just  as  hard  and  bitter  as  ever  at 
the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Right 
here  "let  her  slide."  if  at  all;  for  the  next 
day,  althongh  yet  hard  at  the  core,  it  is 
too  mushy  ou  the  outside  to  stand  even 


careful  handling,  except  directly  to  the 
eater.  If  you  can  hold  a  specimen  until 
it  is  really  good  all  the  way  down  to  the 
pit,  it  has  a  first-rate  piquant  flavor. 
Usually  half  or  more  of  the  fruit  rots  on 
the  tree,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  very 
wormiest  peach.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it 
bears  well,  and  is  showy.  A  long  string 
of  its  seedlings,  of  about  the  same  season 
now,  but  "fully  two  weeks  earlier"  when 
introduced,  have  the  same  general  char- 
acter. But  with  all  their  faults,  a  tree  or 
two  of  the  Amsdeu  or  Alexander  would 
not  be  amiss  in  the  farm  orchard.  I  prefer 
the  Amsden. 

*  *  * 

Blackberries  were  a  good  crop — in  many 
places  ruinously  good.  For  the  seller,  bet- 
ter a  half  crop  at  a  good  price  than  a  largo 
one  which  only  sells  for  enough  to  pay  the 
picking  expenses.  Snyder  decidedly  leails 
here.  In  the  southern  end  of  Illinois  the 
Early  Harvest  is  largely  planted,  but  it  is 
tender  further  north  than  Centralia.  This 
vicinity  has  a  few  new  varieties  which 
seem  to  have  some  merit,  among  which 
are  Lincoln,  which  originated  near  the 
tomb  of  Lincoln,  near  Springfield;  the  Sur- 
prise, supposed  to  have  originated  near 
Tallula,  Jlenard  county,  and  Leader,  which 
I  think  was  brought  from  Kankakee,  but 
seems  to  be  of  uncertain  origin.  The  two 
last-named  are  rather  remarkable  for  their 
continuous  fruiting,  fine  fruit  having  been 
shown  at  "exhibits"  in  late  August,  or 
even  as  late  as  the  Illinois  state  fair. 
Taken  all  in  all,  the  blackberry  is  perhaps 
the  most  reliable,  useful  and  satisfactory 
of  all  the  berries — a  berry  for  the  farmer 
and  a  berry  for  the  professional  fruit- 
grower— everybody's  berry.  Good  raw, 
without  sugar,  cooked,  in  pies,  preserves, 
jellies,  canned,  dried,  for  wine  and  for 
medicine;  easy  to  gi'ow,  cheap.  Call  it 
the  king  of  berries,  and  let  the  queen  be 
the  strawberry — a  glorious  couple!  "May 
da  lif  long  und  brosber." 


Lapping  the  last  half  of  blackberries 
conies  the  advance-guard  of  the  plums. 
Commencing  with  the  Wild  Goose,  there  is 
an  abundant  succession  among  the  "na- 
tives" until  about  the  first  of  the  frosts. 
Very  few  varieties  are  later  than  Golden 
Beauty  and  AA'ayland.  The  former,  as  its 
name  suggests,  is  of  a  clear  yellow,  and 
the  latter  a  glossy  red,  with  flavors  nearly 
as  distinct  as  their  colors.  The  apricot 
plum,  with  the  same  general  appearance, 
is  fully  as  late  as  Golden  Beauty,  and  is 
probably  a  seedling  of  it.  In  size  it  is 
somewhat  smaller,  but  the  flavor  is  richer 
and  more  sprightly.  Both  are  remark- 
ably exempt  from  injury  by  curculio  and 
rot,  and  were  it  not  that  there  is  some 
fungous  trouble  with  the  fruit,  I  should 
name  them  as  the  best  of  the  very  late 
plums.  Here  the  crop  of  plums  has  been 
larger  then  was  expected,  and'  the  price 
more  than  correspondingly  poor. 


One  thing  is  evident,  we  must  either  find 
protection  against  rot,  or  we  must  give 
more  atti'Ution  to  selecting  varieties  thiit 
are  not  so  liable  to  it;  and  this  applies 
to  peaches  as  well  as  plums.  A  tree  of 
Maquoketa  or  Hawkeye  plums  (they  are 
both  large  and  fine)  that  has  two  bushels 
of  unripe  fruit  ou  it  mav  give  a  peck  of 
sound,  ripe  fruit,  but  it  is  so  doubtful, 
while  Poole's  Pride  or  Wayland  would 
be  apt  to  ripen  nearly  all  their  fruit.  Now, 
which  is  better,  a  large  fruit  whic  is 
rotten,  or  the  smaller  sound  one?  This 
calls  to  my  mind  that  a  seemingly  new  rot 
has  forced  itself  upon  us  this  year,  show- 
ing alone,  however,  on  a  new  variety  of 
the  peach,  the  Chinese  Tong  Pa,  first  dis- 
seminated here  only  a  few  vears  ago.  The 
fruit  was  of  good  medium  size,  nice  color, 
smooth  red,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  furze 
that  makes  some  peaches  so  disagreeable 
to  handle.  Only  a  day  or  two  lefore  it 
mellowed  I  was  congratulating  myself  that 
I  had  at  least  one  kind  that  would  ripen 
up  "sound."  Just  as  the  mellowing  came 
in,  I  noticed  a  pale  grayish  spot  on  one  of 
the  peaches,  and  I  touched  it  with  an  in- 
quiring finger.  It  was  soft  as  jelly,  and 
could  be  thrown  from  the  sound  part  by 
a  sharp  blow  or  shake.  This  rot  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  a  day  or  two  much  of  the 
fruit  on  the  tree  was  affected  and  spoiled. 
So  if  it  isn't  one  thing  it  is  another.  By 
the  time  we  have  one  enemy  "by  the 
heels,"  another  appears,  and  this  feature 
constitutes  one  of  the  spices  that  flavor 
the  business  of  fruit-growing  in  Illinois. 

BEJfJ.  BUCKMAN. 


I  CAMPBELL'S  EARLY  "  | 

{  Best  and  most  valuable.  Hisliest  commendation  from  highest  authorities.  Hardy,  healthy,  vis- 0 
0  orous,  very  productive.  Early  or  late.  I,iirs;est  clusters,  finest  quality,  not  foxy.  Seeds  need  ^ 
9  not  be  swallowed,  .'^old  liy  uiuiiy  reputalile  Nurserymen.  None  genuine  without  our  seals.  We  0 
0  guarantee  safe  arrival  by  mail.  Largest  stock  of  grape  vines  in  the  world.  .Small  fruits,  a 
^  Introducer  of  unrivalled  Red  Jacket  C^oose- 
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c.Ac;.c.','"w7t'ii  -^teei  Roofing  and  5teel 

W/at»i'ltf^fh\f\rtr'{iin(r  't  '^"^  Galvanized  Iron  Eaves, 
WCtlLnerDOarUing.   troughs  and  water  Conductor 

Pipes.  Proof  iigaiust  fire,  snow,  rain  and  storm  and  lasts  a 
lilelime.  Besides  tlie  above  we  make  Sled  Suliiig  ;\n(\  Ceil- 
bici,  specially  artapted  for  Farm  uses.  Barns,  Cribs,  Elcialurs, 
Stores,  Du'eUiniis,  Bridges,  itc.  Easy  to  put  on,  economical  and 
durable.    Send  for  free  catalogue  and  factory  prices  to  the 

Porter  Iron  Rooflng  &  Corrugating  Co.,  ^".iJ'ciNNlTro: 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  STATE  NOTES. 

The  young  men  of  the  South  are  now 
putting  more  thought  into  the  business  of 
farming  than  formerly,  and  with  it  has 
come  not  only  profit,  but  a  real  enjoyment 
of  farm  life. 

Q'he  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  at 
College  Park,  only  nine  miles  from  "Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  a  department  of 
"farmers'  institutes."  I'rof.  W.  L.  Amos 
is  director,  and  he  is  uotv  arranging  for  a 
series  of  institutes  in  every  county  in  the 
state.  These  will  afford  the  young  far- 
mers a  rare  opportunity  to  note  the  prog- 
ress that  always  comes  to  those  who  read 
and  think,  and  then  with  scientific  ac- 
curacy work  out  profitable  results. 


The  one-crop  system  has  this  season 
received  a  check,  but  not  one  on  a  solvent 
bank.  In  southeastern  Virginia,  in  the 
Norfolk  trucking  district,  the  truckers 
have  lost  money  this  season.  Many  will 
be  compelled  to  buy  both  grain  and  hay  for 
their  teams,  and  that,  too,  brought  in 
from  other  states  at  prices  including 
freight  and  commissions.  Those  who  ig- 
nore the  safe  system  of  mixed  farming, 
and  make  the  truck  and  fruit  their  money 
crops,  must  expect  to  suffer.  The  point  in 
trucking  has  been  reached  when  it  no 
longer  pays  to  buy  what  can  be  produced 
at  home. 

Southern  Pines,  a  noted  health  resort 
for  northern  invalids,  is  also  the  location 
of  the  experimental  vegetable  and  fruit 
farms  of  the  North  Carolina  experiment 
station,  at  Raleigh.  The  state  director  is 
Dr.  H.  B.  Battle,  but  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  farms  is  Capt.  D.  D.  F. 
Cameron.  The  fruits  experimented  upon 
are  the  small  fruits  and  orchard  fruits. 
The  list  of  vegetables  comprise  onions, 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  aspar- 
agus, tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  beans.  The 
various  plots  of  oue  tenth  of  an  acre 
each  are  fertilized  with  acid  phosphate, 
nitrate  of  soda,  potash  salts  and  lime. 
Green  manuring  with  nitrogen-assimila- 
ting plants  is  practised.  The  result  ob- 
tained can  but  prove  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  farmers  in  that  section  and  through- 
out the  state. 

*  *  * 

An  important  question  with  our  cotton- 
growers  is  the  use  of  ties,  or  a  substitute 
in  the  form  of  large-sized  wire,  for  baling 
this  season's  crop.  The  cotton-tie  trust  is 
quite  likely  to  receive  a  black  eye,  for  it 
has  been  demonstrated  tnat  wire  can  be 
substituted  in  baling  in  place  of  the  trust 
tie,  for  which  an  increased  price  was  de- 
manded. It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
know  that  organized  cap^'^al  has  been  met 
by  the  organized  resistance  of  the  cotton- 
growers,  and  that  the  latter  have  justly 
scored  an  enduring  victory. 


The  calamity  which  has  befallen  the 
farms  in  the  beautiful  hill  region  of 
northern  Louisiana,  ii^  the  parishes  (coun- 
ties) of  Claibourne,  Union,  Lincoln,  .Tack- 
son  and  West  Carroll  is  one  fully  as  great 
as  that  which  befell  the  farmers  of  Ne- 
braska and  northwestern  Kansas  a  few 
years  ago.  As  the  South  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  relief  of  the  farmers  in 
those  states  on  that  occasion,  it  is  not  pre- 
suming too  much  to  anticipate  at  this 
time  a  liberal  response  in  aid  of  the 
farmers  in  the  drought-stricken  localities, 
where  the  population  aggregates  not  less 
than  3G,500  people.  Murphy  .7.  Foster,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  governor  of  the  state,  is 
now  having  the  extent  of  the  destitution 
officially  determined,  with  the  view  of 
affording  immediate  aid  to  those  in  great- 
est need.  The  hope  is  confidently  ex- 
pressed that  Louisiana,  broad  and  rich, 


asGRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Al?o  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  A-c.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine,  clieap.  £sami)le  vines  mailed  forlOc. 
Descriptive  priee-Ubt  free.  LEWIS  UOESCII,  Freilonia,  Y. 

FARMERS 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BETTER  YOUR 
CONDITION?  If  you  do,  call  on  or  ad- 
dress: The  Pacific  Northwest  Immigra- 
tion  Board,  Portland,  Oregon. 


To  Pump  Water 

If  you  want  water  Tor  any  purpose 
and  have  not  the  facilities,  or  want 
to  cliaiij^e,  write  for  catalog^ue  of  tho 

Celebrated  DeLamater-Rider 
and  Delamater-Ericsson  Hot- 
Air  Pumping  Engines. 

Tbey  will  pump  water  from  any 
source  and  force  it  anywhere.  Any 
kind  of  fuel  can  be  used.  Address, 

DeLAMATER  IRON  WORKS, 
467  Webt  Broadway, New  York  City. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

For  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED,  and  TABLE 

MEAL.  Improved  for'%-'97. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised. 
Keep  the  best — return  all  others. 

.W.STRAUB &  CO. 

Philada.,  Pa.,  and  41  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


450.000 


SOO  varieties.  Also  6rapeA,SmaUFruits,etc  Best  root- 
ed stock.  (Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  I5WIS  IIOESCU,  Freionla,  N.  Y. 


can  care  for  her  own.  Whilf  this  is  the 
real  feeling,  offers  of  friendly  aid  would 
no  doubt  be  gratefully  appreciated. 

.J.  "\V.,  Jr. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

A  gentleman  whose  business  keeps  him 
in  a  large  city  the  year  round,  excepting 
a  «eelc  in  September,  said  to  me:  "I'm 
afraid  you  peoiile  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  many  blessings  you  enjoy.  Here  you 
have  the  purest  air,  the  best  of  water,  sun- 
shine and  shade,  fresh  fruits  and  veg- 
etables and  entire  freedom  from  the 
stenches,  the  dangers,  the  perplexities,  the 
crov.ding  .'ind  annoyances  constantly  met 
with  in  the  city.  It  is  true  you  have  to 
work  in  the  hot  sun  a  great  deal,  but  that 
really  is  not  so  prejudicial  to  health  as  the 
steaming  heat  of  the  city  streets.  Then 
how  different  are  your  surroundings  from 
ours  after  a  shower!  Your  lawns,  trees, 
gardens  and  growing  crops  are  cleansed, 
freshened  and  beautified,  the  air  purified 
and  cooled  and  birds  made  merry;  while 
from  our  streets  and  alleys  arises  a  stench 
of  nasty  mud  and  decaying  matter.  And 
your  September  and  October  nights,  espec- 
ially when  tlio  'harvest  moon'  lights  up 
Ihe  country,  what  could  be  lovelier?  How 
merrily  the  crickets  chirp!  How  the 
music  of  the  katydids  rings  through 
(iichards  and  grove!  Bless  you,  this  music 
of  an  autumn  night  is  the  music  of  peace, 
of  freedom,  of  rest;  and  to  a  wear.v  city 
man  it  is  a  thousand  times  sweeter  than 
the  clang  and  shriek  of  the  opera!" 

Fred  Grundy. 


•1!   EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE,  ll- 

4  '^^ 


From  Vermont. — Vermont's  hay  crop  is 
considerably  short,  but  a  large  amount  of 
corn  was  planted,  which  is  very  good.  Oats 
are  turning  out  fine,  yielding  from  forty  to 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Barley  and  other 
small  grains  have  done  well.  The  writer  had 
forty-five  and  one  half  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre,  and  forty-five  bushels  of  barley  to  the 
acre.  Tlfe  potato  made  about  two  thirds 
of  a  crop.  Frequent  showers  have  made  good 
fall  pastures.  The  Ewerts  &  Eastman  Cream- 
ery is  doing  a  good  business.  It  paid  to 
patrons  sixty  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for 
August  milk.  Some  'are  experimenting  with 
crimson  clover.  Beef  is  worth  5  cents  a 
pound;  jiorU,  4  cents;  butter,  15  to  17  cents. 

Bristol,  Vt.  W.  F.  R. 
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FARM  ANjD  fireside. 


October  15,  1896. 


®ur  ifarm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P,  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey, 


MOLTING  AND  LAYING. 

IT  is  not  too  soon  to  select  the  winter 
layers,  for  one  can  be  guided  by 
present  circumstances  and  avoid  re- 
taining any  members  of  the  flock 
that  may  not  prove  iirofitable  after  cold 
weather  sets  in.  As  has  been  frequently 
stated  before,  the  hens  must  finish  molt- 
ing before  December  or  they  will  not  lay 
in  the  winter.  It  requires  about  three 
months  from  the  time  the  hen  ceases  to 
lay  in  order  to  molt  before  she  begins  to 
lay  again.  Molting  is  the  ijreparation  for 
colder  weather.  The  old  feathers,  which 
ma^-  be  broken,  are  dropped,  and  new  ones 
grow  in  their  places.  While  the  growth 
of  new  feathers  is  in  progress  the  hen 
does  not  lay,  as  her  system  is  drained  of 
mineral  matter  in  order  to  produce  the 
feathers.  If  a  hen  does  not  finish 
molting  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  she 
will  not  lay  before  next  spring;  but  if  she 
completes  the  molting  process  by  >'ovem- 
ber,  or  even  as  late  as  December  in  some 
climates,  she  will  be  ready  prepared  for 
work  and  should  make  a  good  winter 
layer.  About  feeding  such  hens:  It  is 
usual  to  give  them  plenty  of  grain.  What 
they  really  require  is  meat  and  bone. 
Occasionally  a  little  snlphnr  in  the  food  is 
beneficial,  (irain  makes  them  too  fat,  and 
they  will  not  give  satisfactory  results 
when  molting  is  completed.  Grass, 
seeds,  milk,  meat,  bone  and  linseed-meal 
are  the  best  foods.  These  foods  will 
hasten  molting  and  shorten  the  time  a 
week  or  two.  If  any  of  the  hens  should 
■  not  begin  to  molt  by  September,  they  will 
probably  be  too  late  to  finish  in  time  to  be 
winter  layers,  and  should  be  disposed  of, 
as  it  will  not  pay  to  keep  them  over  until 
spring.     

POULTRY  AT  THE  FAIRS. 

It  is  seldom  that  care  is  exercised  in 
admitting  birds  for  competition  at  fairs, 
many  of  the  awards  going  to  crosses  or 
inferior  kinds,  owing  to  permitting  persons 
to  enter  for  competition  in  classes  where 
there  need  be  no  exhibits.  Unless  a  build- 
ing is  light,  and  the  fowls  properly  caged, 
a  comparison  of  the  birds  and  -a  close 
examination  of  the  plumage  is  difficult, 
even  to  an  experienced  person.  The  state 
and  county  fairs  can  be  very  serviceable 
to  farmers  by  fostering  poultry.  Prepare 
suitable  buildings,  and  allow  no  entries 
except  of  pure-bred  fowls,  seeking  to 
encourage  the  farmers  rather  than  ben- 
,  efiting  itinerant  exhibitors  who  travel 
from  fair  to  fair  with  a  litter  of  every- 
thing, including  guinea-pigs,  simply  to 
secure  the  prizes  offered  in  classes  where 
comnetition  seldom  exists.  The  educa- 
tional features  of  the  poultry  departments 
build  up  the  poultry  industry  of  a  state, 
and  visitors  are  best  instructed  with  a 
small  display  of  choice  specimens  rather 
than  by  a  large  exhibit  of  worthless  birds 
which  serve  no  purpose  other  than  to  fill 
the  coops. 

SHIP  ONLY  THE  BEST  TO  MARKET. 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  poultry 
sent  to  the  large  markets  and  consumed 
by  purchasers  that  is  utterly  unfit  for  food, 
and  if  inspection  of  beef  is  necessary,  it  is 
more  so  with  poultry.  The  stock  that 
comes  from  near  by  is  not  so  objection- 
able, but  that  coming  sometimes  from  a 
distance  is  not  all  as  it  should  be,  and 
prices  are  reduced  thereby.  Of  the  dis- 
eases to  which  poultry  are  subject  may  be 
mentioned  scrofula,  consumption,  bron- 
chitis, and  even  diphtheria,  which  are 
u.sually  termed  "roup,"  for  want  of  better 
knowledge  of  diseases;  and  we  may  also 
include  chicken-cholera  in  the  list.  The 
privations  endured  by  fowls  that  are 
shipped  alive  in  coops,  from  crowding  and 
lack  of  water,  add  to  the  drawbacks,  and 
disregard  of  the  comfort  of  the  liirds  on 
arrival  at  dwitinaliou  serves  to  lessen  their 
quality  as  food.  It  is  not  intended  to 
reflect  on  those  who  ship  poultry  to 
market.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the 
Iiart  of  some  to  ship  every  fowl,  irrespec- 
tive of  its  condition,  if  it  ceases  to  be 
Ijrofitable,  hence  there  will  always  arrive 
in  market  fowls  that  are  unfit  for  con- 
sum|)tion.  They  come  in  with  the  good, 
and  cannot  easily  be  separated,  as  many 
fowls  that  are  diseased  will  appear  as 
free  from  disease  as  the  most  thrifty,  and 


when  dressed  fowls  are  shipped,  there  is 
but  little  opportunity  to  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad. 


FATTENING  THE  CHICKS. 

When  chicks  for  market  are  to  be  made 
fat,  they  should  be  at  least  eight  weeks 
old,  as  too  much  forcing  of  young  chicks 
may  cause  leg  weakness  or  indigestion. 
Fattening  should  be  done  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  the  chicks  should  be  shipped  to 
market  just  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  oftener  than 
three  times  a  day,  and  all  food  not  con- 
sumed at  each  meal  should  be  removed 
after  they  have  eaten.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing give  them  a  light  mess  of  finely 
chopped  grass,  onion-tops,  lettuce,  or  any 
green  food,  sprinkled  with  corn-meal. 
After  they  have  eaten  it,  give  them  as 
much  wheat  and  cracked  corn  as  they  will 
eat.  At  noon  give  a  stiff  dough  composed 
of  a  pound  each  of  corn-meal  and  ground 
oats,  half  a  pound  of  crude  tallow  and 
four  ounces  of  linseed-meal.  At  night 
give  wheat  and  cracked  corn.  Between 
meals  scatter  a  gill  of  millet-seed  for  a 
hundred  chicks  and  let  them  seek  the 
seeds,  which  will  keep  them  thrifty.  Keep 
fresh  water,  charcoal  and  grit  always 
before  them. 


COLD-STORAGE  CHICKS. 

Lnte  chicks  are  killed  in  the  fall  and 
kept  in  cold  storage  in  the  winter,  coming 
into  the  market  soon  after  the  holiday 
rush  is  over  and  the  supply  begins  to  fall 
off.  The  cold-storage  chicks  are  sold  as 
early  broilers  in  the  spring,  and  bring 
good  prices.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
cold-storage  poultry,  while  reducing  prices 
slightly,  opens  the  markets  for  fall  chick- 
ens and  assists  in  increasing  the  number 
of  fowls  on  the  farms.  In  proof  of  this  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  review  of  the 
market  for  the  past  five  years  will  show 
better  prices  during  the  fall  season  than 
existed  before  the  cold-storage  process 
became  general.  AVhat  is  lost  in  winter 
prices  is  gained  in  the  summer  and  fall. 
Cold-storage  stock  caimot  compete,  how- 
ever, with  fresh  choice  poultry.  It  is 
only  the  inferior  kinds  that  arc  injiircil 
in  sale  liy  the  frozen  stock.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  limed  eggs.  They  will 
sell  because  they  possess  a  certain  value, 
but  they  are  almost  unsalable  after  the 
full  supply  of  fresh  eggs  begins  to  arrive. 


CHANGING  FROM  GREEN  FOOD. 
Changes  in  the  seasons,  that  is,  from  the 
warm  weather  of  summer  to  the  cooler 
weather  of  autumn,  permit  also  changes  in 
methods.  It  has  been  advised  to  allovr  no 
food  in  summer  to  hens  having  a  range, 
because  they  can  very  easily  supply  them- 
selves; but  as  the  summer  food  departs, 
the  hens  will  renuire  assistance.  The 
first  impulse  will  be  to  give  them  corn  or 
wheat,  but  such  foods  should  be  used 
sparingly,  reserving  them  until  the  cold 
season  sets  in.  As  a  rule,  where  the  hens 
have  had  a  good  grassy  run  they  will  lie 
in  fair  condition  and  need  but  little  grain. 
To  induce  them  to  lay.  give  lean  meat  once 
a  day,  with  a  light  grain  ration  at  night. 
The  change  to  dry  food  may  cause  costive- 
ness,  but  this  may  bo  avoided  by  allowing 
a  gill  of  linseed-nieal  to  twelve  hens  daily, 
which  may  be  mixed  with  a  half  pound  of 
ground  oats,  or  a  mixture  of  ground  oats 
and  bran,  equal  parts.  To  begin  feeding 
on  grain  heavily  will  result  in  making 
them  too  fat,  and  but  few  eggs  will  then 
be  receiv('<l. 

DRY  EARTH  ON  THE  FLOOR. 

The  poult  ry-lionse  is  more  easily  cleaned 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  as  the  cold 
freezes  the  droppings,  rendering  them 
easily  swept  up  and  shoveled,  but  this  will 
depend  upon  how  the  floor  is  managed.  If 
it  is  covered  with  dry  dirt  or  sifted  coal 
ashes,  the  cleaning  is  sini])Iy  a  matter  of 
using  a  broom:  but  if  no  absorbent  mate- 
rial is  used,  the  fresh  droppings  become 
frozen  and  adhere  to  the  wood,  requiring 
considerable  scraping  for  their  removal. 


WHITEWASH  FOR  CHICKS. 
The  fall  season  is  the  best  time  to  begin 
whitewashing  the  poultry-hon.ses.  The 
maiu  point  is  to  use  whitewash  plentifully. 
If  applied  boiling  hot,  it  ends  lice  at  once. 
Add  a  gill  of  carbolic  acid  to  each  bucket 
of  whitewash,  and  have  it  thick.  Put  on 
two  or  three  coats,  both  inside  and  out- 
side, and  then  sprinkle  it  freely,  if  n(>ces- 
sary,  on  the  floors  and  even  in  the  yards, 
with  a  watering-pot. 
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[0  MISREPRESENTATION  on  the 

part  of  our  agents  tolerated  or  of 
dealers  or  painters  necessary.  You 
know  just  what  you  are  getting  when  you 
have  painting  done  with 

Piire^^hite  Lead 

(see  list  of  brands,  which  are  genuine)  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Don't  be  misled  by  try- 
ing something  else  said  to  be  "just  as  good." 
Any  desired  shade  or  color  may  be  easily 
produced  by  using  National  Lead  Co.'s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tintine  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  Samples 
of  coiors  Iree  :  also  cards  showing;  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


DT!iere  Is  No  Doubt  merIt'oI  ^mWrni 

It  cuts  both  ways,  does  not  crush.  One  clip    9''  --icnife™ 
5  and  the  horns  are  qffclqse._  Write  for  circular.  _A.^j  BROSHJISj  Coehranyillei 


REDUCE  THE  STOCK, 

Tliere  is  not  snflicient  attention  given  to 
redncin.?  the  flocli  ■niien  necessity  demands 
it.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  visit  to  a 
hiiijdred  farms  at  this  season  would  wit- 
ness males  on  ninety-nine  of  them,  and 
■why  farmers  will  continue  to  retain  these 
useless  food-eaters  after  their  services  are 
no  longer  required  cannot  be  explained. 
They  are  worth  hut  very  little  in  market, 
and  will  not  increase  in  value  later  on. 
The  space  -and  food  given  to  them  should 
be  allowed  to  hens.  There  are  also  a  lot 
of  young  fowls  usually  kept  too  long, 
which  Avill  never  pay,  every  day  addin.g  to 
their  cost.  They  should  be  disposed  of.  and 
the  sooner  the  better,  as  they  will  sell  bet- 
ter now  than  later.  It  requires  courage  to 
thin  out  a  flock  to  a  minimum  number,  as 
inexperienced  persons  fear  that  a  sacrifice 
of  the  best  is  being  made,  but  the  results 
have  shown  that  more  mistakes  are  made 
Viy  keeping  too  many  unprofitable  fowls 
than  from  reducing  the  fiock. 


M.  D.  YODER, 

lllDDLEBrUY,  IND., 

Breeder  aud  shipper  of  large 
EUGLISH  BERKSHIRE  SWIflE, 

rite  for  what  you  waut  and 
send  for  catalogue. 


LOW  PRICES  AND  EGGS. 

i 

The  working  people  have  had  less  money 
with  which  to  purchase  luxuries,  and  in 
curtailing  expenses  they  strike  eggs  from 
the  list,  only  using  them  when  necessity 
compels.  But  eggs  pay,  nevertheless,  and 
it  is  better  to  have  one  dozen  eggs  to  sell 
lhan  to  have  nor>e  at  all  during  severely 
cold  winters  when  prices  are  high.  De- 
spite the  low  prices,  farmers  have  made  a 
profit  from  their  hens  this  year,  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  surplus  grain  was  fed  to 
poultry.  Prices  are  important,  but  the 
main  point  is  to  get  the  e.ggs  to  sell. 
Warmth  is  favorable  to  egg  production, 
and  no  amount  of  food  will  enable  a  hen 
to  lay  if  she  is  cold  and  uncomfortable; 
-and  food  alone,  without  sutHcient  shelter 
and  warmth,  will  not  enable  her  to  do 
more  than  protect  herself  from  the  draw- 
backs of  winter. 

CAUSE  OF  LAMENESS. 

The  roosts  are  too  frequently  made  high, 
so  as  to  gain  room  underneath  for  the 
nests,  which  compels  the  fowls  to  .go  up 
by  a  small  ladder;  but  they  invariably 
jump  off  early  in  the  morning.  This  does 
no  harm  so  far  as  Leghorns  are  concerned, 
but  it  is  a  severe  ordeal  for  heavy  Brah- 
mas.  Cochins  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  It 
is  better  to  place  the  nests  along  the 
sides  of  the  buildings  and  have  the  roosts 
only  six  inches  from  the  ground,  and  there 
will  then  be  less  lameness  in  the  flocks. 
Any  roost  that  requires  a  ladder  for  the 
fowls  is  too  high,  and  will  cause  injury. 


DO  \rOC  DIP  OR  DO  \OV  POWDER? 

Have  you  heard  of  the  new  method  of  killing  all  kinds 
of  vermin  on  poulti-y  by  simply  paintinp  roosts,  etc. 
with  LEE'S  LICE  KILLER.  1000  agents.  More  wanted. 
Book  free,  treating  on  vermin  of  ail  kinds  with  reme- 
dies therefor,  GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Exeter,  Neb.,  or 
178  Jtichisan  Street.  Chicapro.  111. 

 ■  II. 

in  all  the  many  shows  in  f 
which  it  has  participated.  I 
there  must  be  something  I 
the  superiority  claims  of  the  i 
..ELiABLE  INCUBATOR 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto- 1 
matic.  you  put  in  the  eggs,  the  | 
.Reliable  does  the  rest.  All  about  I 
,  this  and  many  thinas  of  value  to  | 

1  the  poultry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit.  i 
I  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QU1NCY,  ILLS- 
Jtivrfiiiimiiiiiiiin  fTTi  niniiiiiTTiMiniriiiin». 

LOTS  OF  EGGS 

when  hens  are  fed 
cut  bone,  cut  by 
Improved  '96 

MANN'S 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  np,  C,  O,  D,  or 
On  Trial,   Cat'l' g^ree  if  yon 

name  this  paper, 
F.  W.  MANN  CO,,  Millord,  Mass, 


SAVE  4  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  our  {stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  TuIks, 
ONE  stove  or  furniice  does  llie  work 
of  TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  f  roni 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  eaoli  neighbor- 
hood filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and 
secures  an  agency.  Write  at  once. 
ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

No.  3  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  SYSTEM  THE  BEST! 

We  sell  lo  familiex  direct  by  tnail  atvjhohsak. 


TEA 


DUCKLINGS  AND  TROUGHS. 

.\  pond  may  not  be  necessary,  but  to  be 
successful  with  (lucklin.irs  or  jroslings  they 
sliould  have  a  wide,  low  troufrh,  which  at 
all  times  should  he  full  of  water.  By  an 
arranfrement  of  slats  across  the  top  of  the 
trough  the  ducklings  can  be  kept  out  of 
the  water,  but  they  should  have  openings 
between  the  slats  for  their  bills  and  heads. 
Ilucklings  must  frequently  wash  their 
bills,  which  become  clogged  up,  and  they 
re(iuire  plenty  of  water  when  eating:  but 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  wet, 
as  it  may  cause  loss. 


WE  PAY 

The  .  POSTAGE  I 

WK  r.\Y 
The  .  FREIGHTSI 

You  Pay 

after  coUecting-I 

We  want  One  Reliable  Ladyin  every  town  to  take 
orders  in  club  form  from  her  neik'hbors  for  our  Teas. 
She  tnay  have  for  a  Club  of  ?l2.t)o.  a  ir-J-piece  China  Din- 
ner Set,  or  for  a  ?^,00  Club  a  ."^iVpiece  China  Tea  .Set:  or  a 
Commission  of  40  Jjercent,  Jlone.y  can  be  sent  to  us  after 
collected.    Send  for  Premium  Lists  and  Order  Blanks, 

India-Ceylon  Tea  Co.^'esS  puoeT  New  York 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED, 

Abscess. -E,  E,.  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  writes: 
"I  liiwe  a  fowl  with  a  largo  lump  on  the  side 
of  tlu'  head,  whicli  is  soft  and  tough,  but 
otherwise  slie  is  healthy," 

l£i:ii.v: — It  may  l)e  an  ordinar.v  alisoess, 
which  can  be  lanced,  though  .such  swellings 
usually  indicate  a  scrofulous  condition,  the 
ell'ects  of  roup  at  some  previous  time. 

Ducks  liocoiiiins  lyaim*,— M,  B,  S.,  Perr.v, 
111.,  writes:  "My  ducks  became  lame,  but 
eat  up  to  time  of  death.    What  is  the  cause','" 

Kkclv:— Method  of  feeding'  should  have 
been  mentioned,  I'robabl.v  tlie  ducl;s  liave 
been  fed  too  lilKually  on  srain  during  warm 
weather,  which  would  Cause  the  dithcult.v, 

.Miiiorcns  ami  BIjicU  Npanisli,-  L,  E.  .T., 

Pi(iua,  Ohio,  writes:  "How  can  I  distinguish 
the  lUacU  Minorca  from  tile  Ulack  Spanish, 
as  (to  me)  tliey  are  very  iiearl.v  alike?" 

Rki'lv:— Tlie  two  breeds  are  nearly  the 
same:  the  lUaek  Spanisli  has  a  white  face, 
the  Black  Minorca  having  oidy  the  ear-lobe 
on  the  face  white. 
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®ur  Jf^re0^^e♦ 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  LONG  AGO. 

There's  a  dear  old  home  in  the  Far  Away, 
A  soft,  snug  nest  where  the  children  play, 
A  realm  of  rest  where  the  old  folks  stay. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Long  Ago. 
There's  a  dear  old  home  where  the  roses  twine. 
And  the  fruit  hangs  ripe  on  the  tree  and  vine; 
Where  the  Fates  were  good  to  wie  and  mine 

In  the  Land  of  the  Long  Ago. 

Oh.  never  a  map  shall  point  that  place  ; 

Nor  ever  the  drift  of  time  erase. 

But  the  hungering  heart  the  lines  shall  trace 

Of  the  Land  of  the  Long  Ago. 
And  ever  the  tide  of  my  life's  swift  stream 
Rolls  back  to  the  buy  of  a  blissful  dream, 
And  I  live  and  laugh  in  the  glint  and  gleam 

Of  the  Laud  of  the  Long  Ago. 

On  the  north  and  south  are  tlie  joy  and  rest 
Of  a  sister's  smile  and  a  mother's  breast ; 
And  a  father's  love  to  the  east  and  west 

Of  the  Land  of  tlie  Long  Ago. 
We  shall  all  come  back  from  the  desert,  "Sigh," 
"We  shall  all  come  home  to  the  "  Soul's  lieply," 
We  shall  all  return  in  the  "By  and  By" 

To  the  Land  of  the  Long  Ago. 

—Nixon  Waterman,  in  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin. 


"A  GOOD  FARMIN'  WOMAN." 

Er  AN'NIE  II.  EDRKE. 

In  Four  Pakts— Part  III. 

fT  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  when  G  u  s  bid 
good-b.v  to  the  Jcirdans. 
They  all  shook  hands  with 
him  in  the .  f  ri e n d li e s t 
manner,  and  he  willingly 
promised  to  come  bai-k 
again  as  soon  as  it  wonld 
have  become  possible  to 
husk  corn.  Then  he  wes't 
away  from  them,  and  started  dow  n  the  snowy 
road. 

It  was  almost  chore-time  when  he  arrived 
at  home.  His  father  was  in  the  barn,  hv.t 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  all  in  the  dismal 
old  kitchen  just  as  he  had  left  them.  Gus 
still  had  the  cheer  of  the  Jordan  household  in 
his  heart  and  its  sunshine  on  his  face,  and  as 
he  looked  around  on  his  own  family  now,  he 
somehow  felt  sorry  for  them.  He  had  been 
picking  corn  in  the  snow,  it  is  true;  yet  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  away  en.ioy- 
ing  himself  while  they  had  been  staying  here 
in  this  gloomy  kitchen.  And  just  then  a 
vague  resolution  formed  itself  within  Gus.  It 
was  that  he  would  try  to  make  his  folks  and 
bis  lidme  pleasant  and  cheerful  as  they  were 
at  the  Jordans'. 

But,  as  it  turned  out,  this  resolution  was 
short-lived.  It  lasted  just  till  the  next  day 
at  noon.  They  were  all  seated  around  the 
table,  and  had  just  begun  dinner,  when  Kate 
began  giggling  over  her  coffee-cup.  Nell  im- 
mediately wanted  to  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

"Why— why— "  gasped  Kate,  "don't  you 
see?  G— G— Gus's  eating  with  his  fork! 
Jordans  've  been  learning  him  manners!  He — 
he— he'll  be  asking  for  a  napkin  next  if  he 
keeps  on! " 

Then  to  Gus'  great  disgust  the  whole  family 
turned  to  look  at  him  eating  with  his  fork. 

"Pooh,  you  wouldn't  think  that  was  any- 
thing," exclaimed  Nell,  "if  you'd  heard  him 
last  night!  He  ran  against  me  in  the  kitchen 
door  just  as  I  was  going  out  witli  the  calf's 
milk,  and  he  says,  'Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!" 
just  as  polite  as  could  be!" 

"Oh,  he  didn't!"  protested  Kate,  incred- 
ulous. 

"Oh,  truly  he  did!"  cried  Nell.  Then  both 
girls  fell  to  laughing  till  they  were  well  nigh 
helpless. 

Gus*  face  had  by  this  time  settled  com- 
pletely into  his  old-time  frown.  And  that  was 
the  very  last  of  his  attempts  to  make  his 
"folks  and  his  home  nice,  like  the  Jordans'." 

Gus  went  to  a  party  in  the  neighborhood 
that  night,  and  when  it  was  over  he  took 
Arabella  home,  as  usual.  But  on  the  way 
they  quarreled.  Arabella,  it  seems,  was  in 
something  of  a  huff  because  Gus  had  stayed 
last  Sunday  at  the  Jordans'  instead  of  re- 
turning home  and  coming  to  see  her  in  the 
evening.  Gus  explained  that  he  could  not 
ver.v  well  have  come  home,  as  he  could  not 
leave  the  Jordans'  till  after  dark  on  Satur- 
day, and  would  have  had  to  return  before 
daylight  Monday  morning. 

Arabella,  however,  had  her  own  mind  about 
this.  She  would  not  be  appeased,  and  after 
awhile  she  accused  him  of  "being  sweet  on 
the  Jordan  girl."  Gus  hotly  denied  this,  and 
assured  her  that  Dorie  would  never  have  him 
if  he  were  ever  so  sweet  on  her.  Arabella 
probably  did  not  like  the  tone  he  took  about 
this  girl,  he  seeming  to  insinuate  that  she 
was  somehow  superior  to  any  one  else,  and 
by  and  by  she  began  talking  slightingly  of 
her. 

Among  other  things  she  remarked  that 
Dorie  was  a  "puny  little  thing."  Gus  did 
not  mind  this  much.  Then  Arabella  said 
Dorie  was  vain  and  stuck  up  because  she 
played  the  organ  at  the  church  where  she  at- 
tended. Gus  bristled  up  some  at  this,  but 
still  said  nothing.  Next  Arabella  said  she 
was  extravagant  and  wasteful.  To  this  Gus 
replied  that  he  had  lived  at  the  Jordans' 


nearly  two  weeks,  and  that  he  had  never 
seen  her  waste  anything,  unless  it  was  pleas- 
ant words  and  nice  ways. 

Tlus  irritated  Arabella,  and  she  said  Dorie 
was  good  for  nothing  but  putting  on  style. 

Gus  replied  to  this  in  a  scornful  tone: 

"If  all  the  girls  were  only  good  for  half  as 
much  as  she  is,  the  farm-houses  round  here 
would  be  a  sight  nicer  places  to  live  in!" 

"(111.  m.v,  now!  you've  got  an  awfid  gooil 
opinion  of  her,  haven't  you?"  said  Arabella, 
in  an  ugly  tone. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Gus,  not  to  be  beaten. 

"Maybe,  now,  you  think  she's  the  very  best 
girl  .vou  know!"  persisted  Arabella,  in  a  still 
uglier  tone. 

"Yes,  she  is,"  said  Gus,  coolly. 

After  that  Arabella  would  not  speak  to  him. 
They  rode  along  in  silence.  Gus  felt  some- 
what ashamed  of  himself,  and  witli  good  rea- 
son, but  why  sliould  she  pitcli  into  Dorie  so? 
When  the  sleigli  stopped,  lie  offered  to  help 
her  out,  but  she  pushed  his  liaiid  rudely  aside. 
Tlien  he  walked  up  the  path  to  the  liovise 
with  her,  and  Arabella  slammed  the  door  in 
his  face.  Gus  turned  away  with  a  sneering 
smile  on  his  lips. 

"'J'here,  I'll  not  have  to  go  there  any 
more!"  he  said,  as  he  drove  away.  "No, 
I'll  not  go  there  again,  and  I  don't  care  if  I 
don't!  I'm  glad  we  quarreled.  My,  wasn't 
she  mad,  though!  She  could  have  bit  the 
head  off  a  nail !  " 

Then  Gus  thought  of  the  other  two  fellows 
in  the  neighborhood  who  had  long  wanted 
Arabella,  and  he  thought  of  the  satisfaction 
he  had  alwa.vs  had  in  keeping  her  from  them. 

"Kut  they  can  have  her  and  welcome  now. 
I  don't  want  her!"  he  assured  himself.  "I 


claimed,  "you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you've 
gone  and  quarreled  with  Arabella!" 

"Yes,  I  have!"  said  Gus,  tartly,  his  hat 
still  over  his  eyes. 

There  was  an  impressive  silence  after  that. 
Kate  and  Nell,  who  had  been  complaining  of 
being  lonesome  all  the  afternoon,  had  now 
pricked  up  their  ears  and  were  listening  with 
their  big  dark  eyes  bulging,  and  with  their 
mouths  dropped  open.  After  a  long  pause 
,Mrs.  McArthur  walked  deliberutely  over  to 
Gus  and  took  a  chair  near  him. 

"Now,  Gus,"  she  began,  "1  want  you  to  go 
i  right  straight  over  an'  make  it  up  with  Ar- 
abella! Y'ou're  not  going  to  let  a  little  thing 
like  a  quarrel  come  between  you  an'  her.  You 
must  tlx  it  up  somehow—" 

"I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind!"  came  the  answer  from  under  the  hat, 
cutting  her  short. 

There  was  another  impressive  silence  after 
this.  Mrs.  McArthur  stared  helplessly  at  her 
son,  or  rather,  at  the  hat  which  covered  his 
face,  while  Kate  and  Nell,  who  were  now 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  lounge  near  their 
mother's  chair,  stared  at  each  other  with 
shocked  faces,  then  looked  at  their  mother 
apprehensively. 

After  awhile  Mrs.  McArthur  began  again: 

"Gus,"  she  said,  forcibly,  "there's  not  such 
another  girl  as  Arabella  in  this  whole  county. 
She'll  raise  calves  an'  pigs  an'  chicks—" 

"I  wish  you'd  let  me  alone!"  interrupted 
Gus,  with  a  surly  growl.  "I  don't  care  what 
she  can  do." 

At  this  moment  Kate's  eyes  flashed  com- 
prehensively. 

"I  iiuow  what's  the  matter,  mother!  "  cri<'d 
she.    "He's  struck  on  that  Jordan  girl!  Y'ou 


"Dorie,"  said  he,  "I  want  to  come  to  see  you  Sunday  nights.'' 


don't  want  a  slattern  nor  a  spitfire.    There's  [ 
another  kind  of  girls  in  the  world,  I've  found  ! 
out  lately.    I  may  never  get  married  to  any  I 
one— like  as  not  I  won't — but  if  ever  I  do,  it 
will  be  to  one  of  the  other  kind!" 

But  Gus  was  not  wliolly  rid  of  Arabella. 
He  soon  found  out  that  his  mother  had  some- 
thing to  say  concerning  his  letting  this 
"good  farmin'  woman"  slip  through  his 
fingers  so.  It  was  on  the  next  Sunday  after- 
noon. Gus  was  lying  on  his  back  on  the 
kitchen  lounge,  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 
Kate  and  Nell  were  there,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Arthur—all  the  family  but  Mr.  McArthur, 
and  he  was  making  a  Are  in  the  parlor,  be- 
cause'Kate  was  expecting  her  beau.  When 
the  clock  struck  five,  Mrs.  McArthur  looked 
expectantly  at  Gus,  but  the  figure  on  the 
lounge  did  not  stir.  Then  it  came  to  half- 
past  five  and  six.  She  looked  at  Gus  with  a 
puzzled  expression  on  her  face,  but  he  still 
lay  there  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

After  awhile  she  spoke.  "Gus,  my  son," 
said  she,  "it's  after  six  o'clock.  If  you're 
goin'  to  see  Arabella  to-night — " 

She  paused,  but  Gus  said  nothing.  Then 
she  spoke  out  boldly,  "If  you're  going  to  see 
Arabella  to-night,  you'd  better  be  getting  out 
your  buggy.  It's  after  six  o'clock,  and  you 
haven't  shaved  yet." 

Tlieu  Gus  answered  her,  very  shortly,  "I'm 
not  going." 

"Not  going!"  cried  Mrs.  McArthur.  She 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  looked  at  him  for 
several  seconds.    "Gus  McArthurl"  she  ex- 


ought  to  hear  him  talk  about  her  and  brag 
her  up! " 

Gus'  hat  came  off  his  face  with  a  jerk,  and 
he  regarded  Kate  with  flashing  eyes. 

"I'm  no  such  thing!"  he  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly. "I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing! 
Anyway,  Dorie  would  never  have  me  if  I 
was  struck  on  her  a  hundred  times!" 

But  Mrs.  McArthur  believed  Kate,  and  she 
gazed  upon  Gus  with  horror  and  sorrow  in 
her  face.  "I  never  saw  the  Jordan  girl,"  she 
said,  gravely,  "but  I'm  sure  she's  no  nmtch 
for  Arabella.  I  don't  see  where  your  eyes 
have  been,  Gus.  Where  is  there  a  hand- 
somer girl  than  Arabella?  Even  if  you  don't 
care  about  her  bein'  such  a  good  farmin' 
woman — " 

Gus'  hat  was  over  his  eyes  again,  but  he 
interrupted  his  mother  impatiently.  "A  good 
farmin'  woman!  A  good  farmin'  woman!" 
said  he,  mimicking  her  tone.  "A  good  slat- 
tern, and  nothing  else!  What  if  she  does 
raise  calves  and  chickens!  She  doesn't  care 
how  she  acts  round  home,  and  the  house  she 
Ijeeps  is  about  as  cheerful  as  a  corn-crib,  and 
she  goes  about  her  work  as  slouchy  and  un- 
kempt as — as — as  Kate  there!"  And  under  his 
hat  Gus'  stormy  face  broke  into  a  smile  over 
the  thought  of  getting  that  good  hit  at  Kate. 

His  mother  was  in  despair. 

"Some  other  fellow'll  step  in  an'  snatch 
her  up!"  she  lamented.  "Gus,  my  son,  won't 
you  be  a  good  boy  now,  an'  do  as  I  want 
you  to?" 

"I  wish  you'd  leave  me  alone,  mother!" 


cried  Gus,  on  the  verge  of  distraction.  "I'll 
never  go  near  Arabella  again!  You  can't 
make  me!" 

With  that  he  got  up  from  the  lounge  and 
left  them.  Mrs.  McArthur  turned  to  her 
daughters,  and  there  the  three  women  sat 
and  discussed  the  situation  till  it  grew  so 
dark  in  the  kitchen  that  they  could  not  see 
each  other's  faces. 

But  Mrs.  McArthur  had  one  alternative  left, 
slie  would  "gi't  his  father  at  him!"  This 
Ijlan  she  had  .sometimes  found  to  work  with 
her  children  when  everything  else  failed.  So 
accordingly,  the  next  day  Mr.  McArthur  ap- 
proached Gus  on  the  subject  of  Arabella.  At 
first  he  spoke  reasonably  enough,  but  later, 
as  the  young  man  proved  obstinate,  he  grew 
angry,  and  stormed  and  threatened  in  much 
tlie  same  way  he  had  done  the  time  Gus 
wanted  to  leave  the  farm  and  be  a  telegraph 
operator.  But  this  time  it  was  with  a  dif- 
ferent effect.  Gus  now  would  not  be  cowed 
or  frightened.  Threats  and  reproaches  were 
alike  unavailing;  he  would  not  go  back  to 
Arabella. 

After  tliat  they  gave  liiiii  up.  Gus  heard 
no  more  about  his  former  sweetheart,  but  the 
young  man's  home  became  more  disagreeable 
to  him  now  than  ever.  Sometimes  it  seemed 
almost  unbearable.  It  was  too  cold  to  work 
long  outdoors;  he  had  to  stay  much  of  the 
time  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  washing  and 
scrubbing  and  cooking  and  butter-making 
were  going  on  all  the  time.  Then  one  day 
the  wind  suddenly  turned  to  the  southwest, 
the  air  became  mild  and  the  snow  Iiegan  to 
melt.  Gus'  gloomy  face  brightened  and  his 
eye  lit  up.  If  this  Icept  on  corn-husking  would 
be  possible,  and  he  could  go  back  to  the 
Jordans'.  He  eagerly  watched  the  snow  go. 
Then  one  day  when  it  was  yet  hardly  pos- 
sible to  gather  corn,  he  started  out  for  the 
Jordans'. 

It  was  just  noon  when  he  arrived.  Ned  and 
Goodlow  were  in  the  dining-room,  and  Car- 
oline was  there  setting  the  table  for  dinner. 
They  welcomed  him  heartily,  but  Gus  looked 
again  and  again  in  the  direction  of  the  door 
leading  to  the  kitchen.  He  expected  Dorie 
to  appear.    Then  Goodlow  explained: 

"Doric's  away  on  a  visit,"  he  said.  "She 
•won't  be  back  till  Saturday.  Aunt  Clara  sent 
for  her  to  come  and  spenil  a  week." 

Gus  managed  to  maintnin  an  ordinary  ex- 
pression of  countenance  upon  hearing  this, 
iiut  inwardly  he  felt  the  blankest  dismay. 
Dorie  gone!  Could  it  be  possible  that  she 
was  not  about  the  rooms  somewhere?  He  had 
never  thought  of  this  house  without  her. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  Caroline 
poured  the  coffee.  She  was  a  graceful  little 
thing,  and  was  getting  to  be  a  good  imita- 
tion of  Dorie.  But  nothing  looked  right  to 
Gus.  All  was  strange  and  empt.v  without 
Dorie.  He  was  shocked  at  himself  for  feel- 
ing her  absence  the  way  he  did,  but  he  has- 
tened to  assure  himself  that  it  was  only  be- 
en use  she  was  such  an  important  member  of 
the  family  circle.  The  reason  he  liked  the 
Jordan  household  so  well,  and  the  reason  he 
had  longed  for  it  so  while  at  home  lately,  was 
because  it  was  so  bright  and  cheerful,  such  a 
jolly,  lively  place.  Dorie,  he  argued  to  him- 
self, was  the  achiever  of  all  this,  hence  his 
missing  her  so. 

He  counted  the  days  till  Saturday.  This 
was  Wednesday  — it  would  be  three  days. 
What  a  long  time  to  wait!  The  corn-picking 
could  not  last  much  longer  now.  There  were 
only  eighteen  acres  out;  then  with  three  of 
them  to  husk  it,  if  each  picked  an  acre  a 
day,  it  would  last  just  six  days.  Only  six 
days  more — seven  counting  the  Sunday  that 
came  in  between— seven  days,  then,  and 
Dorie  gone  three  of  those!    It  was  too  much! 

Ned  and  Goodlow  thought  the  fields  rather 
too  bad  to  venture  out  to-day,  and  they  de- 
cided to  wait  till  morning.  The  afternoon 
they  spent  mostly  in  the  house.  But  about 
duslc  in  the  evening,  when  Caroline  was  try- 
ing to  begin  getting  supper  in  an  ineffectual 
sort  of  wa.y,  they  suddenly  heard  sleigh-bells 
out  at  the  gate.  Then  there  were  rapid  foot- 
steps coming  up  the  path,  and  the  next  in- 
stant Dorie  herself  bounded  into  the  room. 

"I  was  afraid  you'd  all  be  getting  so  lone- 
some that  I  had  to  come  back!"  she  said; 
and  her  face  inside  its  white  hood  was  ra- 
diant with  bright  e.ves  and  smiling  lips. 

They  rushed  upon  her  joyously.  Caroline 
clung  around  her  neck  distractedly,  and  Ned 
and  Goodlow  kissed  her  with  brotherly  aft'ec- 
tion.    Gus.  of  course,  could  only  shake  hands. 

"  When  I  saw  the  snow  go  I  knew  you'd  be 
thinking  of  corn-picking  agai»,"  said  Dorie. 
"Then  I  knew  Gus  would  be  here,  and  that 
was  one  reason  I  came  back — I  was  afraid  he 
wouldn't  want  to  put  up  with  Caroline's 
cooking! " 

■  Gus  awkwardly  said  something  about  Car- 
oline's cooking  being  very  good,  though 
he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying.  His 
head  was  in  a  whirl,  and  his  heart  beat 
violently.  He  was  glad  the  dusk  hid  his  face. 
Gus  liad  found  out  something.  At  that  mo- 
ment, that  wild,  joyous  moment  when  she 
had  suddenly  retui-ned  to  them,  he  knew  that 
he  loved  her — loved  Dorie  Jordan  desperately 
and  with  all  his  might,  and  that  he  would 
never  again  be  content  or  happy  if  he  could 
not  win  her. 


Part  IV. 

The  next  day  corn-picking  at  the  Jordans' 
was  resumed.  The  work  went  rapidly  on 
now.    There  was  nothing  to  hinder  this  time, 
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there  being  no  more  bad  weather,  and  Gus 
saw  that  it  would  soon  be  all  over,  and  that 
he  would  have  to  leave  the  Jordans'.  He 
hated  to  think  of  this.  He  wondered  if  he 
could  endure  being  at  home  again  to  stay. 
Eut  to  one  thing  he  soon  made  up  his  mind, 
and  that  was  that  he  would,  when  parting 
with  Dorie.  ask  her  to  let  him  come  to  see 
her  Sunda.v  nights. 

He  was  by  no  means  sure  what  Dorie  would 
say  to  this.  True,  she  was  a  girl  who  was 
agreeable  and  cordial  always  with  every  one: 
.vet  this  kind  of  a  girl.  Gus  suspected,  might 
be  reall.v  harder  to  win,  "when  .vou  came 
right  down  to  business."  than  was  one  of  the 
proud,  independent  kind  like  Arabella.  How- 
ever, he  must  risk  it,  he  told  himself,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  her  like  him. 

Then  one  day  Caroline  rode  out  to  the  field 
in  Gus'  corn-wagon.  Dorie  bad  sent  her  out 
for  the  fresh  air  and  for  the  ride,  and  she 
was  to  walk  back  to  the  house.  As  it  chanced, 
it  was  the  last  day  but  one  before  Gus  would 
be  going  awa.v.  All  day  he  had  been  think- 
ing about  it,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Jordans  must  be  thinking  about  it,  too, 
though  the.v  said  nothing.  As  he  looked  down 
into  Caroline's  tranquil  little  face  now  he 
wondered  if  she  was  not  thinking  about  it. 
Then  he  ventured  to  broach  the  subject. 

"Did  .vou  know.  Caroline."  said  he.  "that 
I'm  going  to  leave  here  to-morrow  and  go 
home?" 

"Oh,  are  you?  That's  too  bad!"  said  Car- 
oline, regretfully.  Then  a  musing  smile  passed 
over  her  face,  as  she  gazed  off  across  the 
corn-field.  She  was  still  a  precocious,  self- 
important  little  girl,  and  she  still  loved  to 
disclose  family  secrets  to  Gus  or  any  one  else 
who  would  listen.  Just  now  she  had  some- 
thing to  tell. 

"Xed  and  Goodlow  will  be  teasing  Dorie 
about  it."  .she  said. 

"Teasing  Dorie  about  it!"  exclaimed  Gus. 
"What  would  the.v  tease  her  about  my  going 
away  for?"  and  there  was  a  look  of  intense 
interest  in  his  dark  eyes  as  he  fixed  them  on 
her  face. 

"Oh.  they  tease  her  so  much  about  you," 
said  Caroline,  innocently.  "They  tease  her 
all  the  time  when  you  are  not  listening." 

This  was  not  much,  but  it  set  Gus'  heart  to 
beating  wildly,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
head.  Caroline,  leaning  against  the  tall  top- 
boxes,  was  still  gazing  off  across  the  corn- 
stalks. Her  little  face  was  quite  calm,  and 
she  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  interest- 
ing theme  she  w.as  on.  Pretty  soon  she  be- 
gan to  explain: 

"You  see,  Xed  and  Goodlow  say  Dorie  likes 
gloom.v  people.  They  say  she  would  rather 
be  with  them  than  with  the  other  kind:  be- 
cause then  she  can  have  the  fun  of  cheering 
them  up  and  making  them  jolly.  Well,  they 
say  ,vou  are  sullen  and  gloomy.  But  I  don't 
think  you  are  so.  Gus!"  the  little  girl  has- 
tened to  assure  him.  "I  think  you  are  very 
nice,  but  Xed  and  Goodlow  say  you  are  that 
way,  and  they  say  Dorie  likes  you.  and  has 
been  trying  to  brighten  .vou  up  ever  since  you 
came.    They  say — " 

The  little  girl  stopped.  Perhaps  she  had 
been  scolded  lately  for  telling  things,  and 
perhaps  she  realized  diml.v  that  what  she 
was  about  to  say  now  was  something  that 
should  not  be  disclosed.  But  after  a  pause 
she  announced,  hesitatingly: 

"They — they  say  she  is  struck  on  you!" 

There  was  silence  for  awhile  after  that, 
except  for  the  noise  the  big  wagon  made  over 
the  rough  ground.  Then  Gus  asked  a  ques- 
tion. He  was  taking  a  mean  advantage  in 
asking  it,  for  it  was  unfair  to  Dorie.  But 
Gus  was  in  love,  and  he  wanted  to  know. 

"What  does  Dorie  say  when  they  talk  so 
to  her?"  he  asked.  "How  does  she  take  it, 
I  mean?" 

He  spoke  in  a  low,  eager  tone,  and  Car- 
oline did  not  hear  him.  She  had  suddenly 
become  interested  in  noticing  the  way  the 
sunshine  glinted  on  the  corn-stalks.  Gus 
spoke  again. 

"What  does  Dorie  say  to  all  this  teasing, 
Caroline?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  Dorie!"  exclaimed  Caroline,  rousing 
herself.  "Why,  she  says  it's  all  nonsense. 
She  says  she  don't  care  for  .vou  at  all — not  a 
bit — no  more  than  for  an.v  one  else." 

Gus  drove  on  after  this  till  he  reached  the 
place  in  the  field  where  his  last  "down-row" 
was,  then  he  stopped  and  helped  Caroline  out 
over  the  high  top-boxes.  As  he  lifted  her  to 
the  ground  the  little  girl  noticed  his  face.  It 
was  white,  his  teeth  were  set  and  his  black 
eyebrows  were  drawn  together  in  a  frown. 
She  asked,  wonderingl.v,  "Are  you  sick, 
Gus?"  Gus  said  "Xo;"  then  she  went  back 
alone  through  the  corn-stalks  over  the  rough 
ground  to  the  house. 

Thus  was  Gus  repaid  for  asking  his  unfair 
question.  That  evening  in  the  house  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  keep  his  inward  un- 
happiness  from  showing  in  his  face  and  ac- 
tions. But  Dorie  was  so  sweet  and  merry,  so 
much  more  winning  than  usual,  that  he  be- 
came cheered  and  hopeful  again  in  spite  of 
himself.  After  all.  why  need  he  feel  so 
badly?  Of  course,  Dorie  would  say  she  did 
not  care  for  him  when  her  brothers  teased 
her  in  that  way.    What  else  could  she  do? 

The  next  day  was  the  last  of  the  corn- 
husking.  They  celebrated  the  occasion  by  a 
feast  in  the  evening.  The  .Tordans  were  wont 
to  celebrate  all  the  birthdays  in  the  family 
and  all  the  national  holidays;  then  they  often 


made  up  holida.vs  of  their  own.  such,  for 
instance,  as  this  day  on  which  the  long,  hard 
corn-picking  was  concluded.  The.v  had  the 
merriest  kind  of  a  time  this  evening,  and 
Gus  would  have  enjo.ved  it  greatl.v  had  it  not 
been  for  the  thought  of  its  being  the  last 
evening  he  could  have  with  them. 

First  there  were  music  and  recitations  by 
Dorie  and  Caroline,  then  came  the  feast,  and 
after  that  there  were  games.  At  ten  o'clock 
Gus  put  on  his  overcoat  and  cap.  and  began 
bidding  them  good-b.v.  The.v  tvere  all  ver.v 
kind  and  friendl.v  with  him.  but  he  watched 
in  vain  for  a  chance  to  see  Dorie  alone.  She 
sta.ved  right  in  a  group  with  the  others  all 
the  time,  so  he  was  forced  to  give  up  asking 
her  if  he  could  come  on  Sunda.v  nights. 

He  went  out  and  shut  the  door.  But  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  the  .gate  the  door 
suddenly  swung  open  again,  and  Dorie  stood 
on  the  threshold. 

"Tou  forgot  something.  Gus!"  she  cried, 
and  as  she  spoke  she  held  up  a  small  object 
in  her  hand. 

Gus  looked  back.  He  knew  what  it  was.  It 
was  his  old  luiskiug-peg.  However,  he  did 
not  go  back  after  it  now.  but  remained  there 
at  the  gate.  Then  Dorie  shut  the  door  be- 
hind her,  and  came  down  the  path  with  it. 
This  was  what  he  wanted.  When  she  reached 
the  gate  she  held  out  the  husking-peg:  then 
Gus  caught  her  hand. 

"Dorie."  said  he.  "I  want  to  come  to  see 
you  Sunda.v  nights.    Ma.v  I?" 

Dorie  caught  her  breath,  but  said  nothing. 
She  remained  silent  a  long  time.  The  wind 
tossed  her  hair  about,  and  it  lifted  her  long 
apron  and  flapped  it  against  him:  still  she 
said  nothing.  Once  she  tried  to  draw  her 
hand  away,  but  Gus  would  not  let  it  go. 

"Tou  must  let  me  come,  Dorie!"  he  ex- 
claimed, impulsively.  "It's  so  dismal  and 
lonesome  at  home.  I  can't  bear  it  now  if  yon 
don't  let  me  come  here  Sunda.v  nights!" 

Then  Dorie  gave  in.  "All  right,  you  may 
come,"  she  said. 

Gus .  left  her  and  started  down  the  road. 
He  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  ap- 
pealed to  her  compassion  as  he  had  done,  but 
he  felt  that  he  must  get  her  consent  some- 
how. 

He  went  home  and  waited  for  Sunday.  It 
came,  and  in  the  evening  he  went  to  the  Jor- 
dans'. There  was  a  fire  in  the  parlor  to- 
night, and  he  and  Dorie  had  the  room  to 
themselves.  X'ed  and  Goodlow  had  to  stay 
out  in  the  dining-room.  This  greatly  amused 
Gus.  though  he  was  too  much  engrossed  with 
Dorie  to  think  lon.g  about  it.  The  next  Sun- 
day evening  he  took  her  to  church,  and  the 
next,  ana  the  next. 

By  this  time  Gus'  famil.v  counted  him  as 
good  as  married  to  "the  Jordan  girl,"  and 
his  mother  was  sorrowful.  "She'll  never 
make  the  woman  Arabella'd  have  done!"  she 
lamented  to  her  daughters,  one  day,  for  the 
fortieth  time.  "Xo,  she'll  never  make  the 
woman  Arabella'd  have  done!" 

"But  she's  a  nice  little  thing,  mother,  and 
you'll  like  her,"  X'ell  assured  her,  comfort- 
ingl.v. 

But  Sirs.  SIcArthur  shook  her  head.  "She's 
not  a  good  farmin'  woman — she's  not  the 
wife  for  Gus!"  she  said. 

"I  got  acquainted  with  her  at  a  church  fair 
two  years  ago,"  Xell  went  on.  "It  was  that 
big  fair  that  their  church  and  ours  gave  to- 
gether, and  the.v  put  me  to  sell  things  at  the 
same  table  where  she  was.  And  she  was  so 
kind  and  winning,  and  had  such  nice  ways! 
She  has  awful  nice  ways,  mother!" 

"Xice  ways?  Xice  ways,  nonsense!"  ex- 
claimed the  mother,  aggravated.  "What  good 
will  nice  ways  do  her?  Will  they  help  her 
work  or  earn  anything,  or  will  they  help  her 
to  save?" 

"  Xo — o — ,  I  don't  know  as  the.v  will,"  mur- 
mured Xell,  rather  vanquished. 

Then  Kate  thought  of  something..  "Maybe 
the  Jordan  girl  won't  have  him,  mother,"  she 
said.  "They're  not  engaged  yet,  and  I  know 
there  are  other  fellows  over  there  that  wants 
her! " 

"Won't  have  him.  indeed!"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  scornfull.v.  "Do  you  think  she  don't 
know  that  Gus  is  to  have  the  Dunbar  place 
when  he  marries?  Do  you  suppose  she  don't 
see  that?  Do  you  suppose  she's  going  to  let 
a  catch  like  that  slip  through  her  fingere?" 

And  with  this  Mrs.  McArthur  left  the  i-oom. 
When  she  was  gone  the  girls  were  silent  for 
a  minute,  then  Kate  laughed  merrily. 

"One  thing's  certain,  Xell,"  said  she;  "it'll 
kill  Gus  if  he  doesn't  get  her!  He's  so  dead 
set  after  her! " 

"There's  another  thing  certain,  too,"  said 
Xell;  "if  he  does  marry  her  and  comes  to  live 
over  here  on  the  Dunbar  place,  she'll  be  in 
and  out  here  to  see  us  all  the  time;  then  .vou 
and  I'll  have  to — to — to  mend  our  ways  a 
little.  Kate.  According  to  Gus  she  thinks  it 
awful  not  to  comb  .vour  hair  ever.v  da.v,  and 
she  wouldn't  go  around  the  house  with  a  rip 
in  her  dress  anj-  more  than  she'd  go  to  church 
that  way! " 

Kate's  face  for  once  became  grave. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  can't  sa.v,  for  m.v  part, 
that  I'm  so  fond  of  going  about  with  ni.v  hair 
tumbled  and  with  m.v  dress  torn.  I  know 
I've  alwa.vs  gone  that  wa.v — it  was  such  fun  to 
make  Gus  mad — then  mother  never  said  we 
shouldn't:  but  lately,  hearing  Gus  talk  so 
much  about  that  Jordan  girl,  has  got  me  to 
thinking,  somehow,  and  I  don't  know  as  we're 
right  in  believing  it's  no  diflerence  how  we 
look  and  act  round  home.    For  my  part,  I 


mean  to  improve  a  little  whether  Gus  gets 
the  Jordan  girl  or  not." 

"And  I'll  keep  you  company  at  it."  said 
Xell,  promptly.  And  they  dropped  the  sub-' 
ject. 

Gus  continued  going  to  see  Dorie  Sunday 
nights,  and  contrived  also  to  see  her  through 
the  weeks  as  often  as  possible.  Then  one 
da.v  there  was  a  donation  party  at  the  par- 
sonage in  the  neighborhood  where  Dorie  lived. 
Gus  had  no  'ousiness  at  this  part.v,  as  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  congregation  nor  live  in  the 
community,  but  he  went.  Most  of  those  pres- 
ent were  middle-aged  or  older  people,  but 
there  were  a  good  man.v  .voung  people  there, 
too,  and  there  were  enough  young  men  pres- 
ent for  Dorie  Jordan  to  have  two  or  three 
hanging  about  her.  One  of  the  two  or  three, 
of  cotirse,  was  Gus,  and  the  one  of  them  who 
succeeded  in  gaining  her  attention  most  of 
the  time  was  Gus. 

The  guests  did  not  leave  till  about  four 
o'clock,  but  long  before  this  time  Gus  had  se- 
cured Doric's  promise  to  ride  home  in  his 
bngg.v;  so  that  if  any  of  the  other  fellows 
should  ask  her  after  that  they  would  be  re- 
fused. 

At  four  o'clock  he  drove  up  to  the  steps  for 
her  and  helped  her  in.  The  weather  had 
broken  up  for  spring  now,  and  the  mud  was 
almost  hub-deep  in  places:  yet  Gus  drove 
round  two  miles  out  of  his  route  to  take 
Dorie  past  the  Dunbar  place.  This  old  home- 
stead was  always  cheerless  enough,  but  to- 
day, with  the  thawing,  with  the  recent  rains 
and  with  the  surrounding  nmd.  it  was  wholly 
desolate.  Gus  called  Doric's  attention  to  it 
as  the.v  drove  slowl.v  past  it. 

"This  is  the  old  Dunbar  place.  Dorie,"  said 
he.  "It  belongs  to  my  father,  and  he  is 
going  to  give  it  to  me  when  I — when  I — get 
married,  you  know.  My  mother  sa.vs  I  must 
get  a  'good  farmin'  woman,'  and  come  here 
to  live." 

Dorie  turned  her  head  with  quick  interest, 
and  looked  up  at  the  old  house.  "Oh.  how 
gloomy!"  she  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 

"Tes,  'tis  a  dismal  old  place,"  asseuied 
Gus. 

Then  almost  immediatel.v  Dorie  began  to 
see  how  it  could  be  made  nice.  "But  you 
could  make  it  lots  better,  Gus,  if  you  could 
cut  awa.v  some  of  those  old  maples  and  elms." 
she  said.  "The  sun  would  just  stream  in 
those  west  windows,  and  that  big  bay-window 
on  the  south — if  it  were  filled  with  plants,  it 
would  be  lovely,  Gus!" 

Dorie  was  getting  enthusiastic.  "And  that 
long  porch  on  the  south,"  she  continued, 
"you  could  train  a  hone.vsuckle  or  a  wistaria 
or  something  up  at  one  end,  and  it  would  be 
a  lovely  place  in  the  summer-time  to  sew  or 
shell  peas  or  to  visit  with  one's  company. 
You  could  make  that  old  place  awfully  nice, 
Gas!" 

She  was  on  just  the  theme  Gus  wanted. 

"Dorie,"  said  he,  softly,  "will  you  be  my 
wife,  and  come  here  and  make  this  old  place 
'awfully  nice?' " 

Dorie  started,  but  did  not  say  anything. 
Gus  tried  to  see  her  eyes,  but  he  could  not. 
She  wore  a  white  hood  with  a  deep  rufile 
around  the  front  that  hid  her  face.  When 
riding  in  his  sleigh  or  buggv  with  Arabella. 
Gus  bad  often  teased  her  by  putting  his  arm 
round  her.  This  liberty  he  had  never  dared 
to  take  with  Dorie.  but  he  now  let  his  arm 
drop  gently  from  the  back  of  the  seat  about 
her  waist,  and  Dorie  did  not  make  him  take 
it  aAvay. 

"Dorie,"  he  murmured,  softly,  "will  you 
come  and  make  the  old  place  bright  and 
cheerful?" 

Then  Dorie  spoke.  "I'll  go  there  and  make 
you  bright  and  cheerful!"  she  said,  sh.vly. 

"Dorie!  Dorie!  Do  you  mean  it?"  cried 
Gus.  on  the  verge  of  raptures. 

He  drew  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder, 
and  tried  to  kiss  her,  but  Dorie  turned  her 
face  in  on  his  coat-sleeve.  Gus  had  to  drive 
with  one  hand,  so  he  gave  it  up.  But  he 
pre.«sed  her  head  against  his  shoulder  and 
kissed  the  white  hood  again  and  again. 

"Maybe  your  mother'll  think  I'm  not  a 
'good  farmin'  woman,'"  whispered  Doric 
presently." 

"A  good  farmin'  woman!"  cried  Gus. 
"That's  just  what  you  are  of  all  things  on 
eartli,  Dorie!  You  make  your  home  like  a 
little  heaven,  and  you  keep  .vour  folks  from 
being  lonesome  and  dull  and  discontented, 
and  the.v  don't  hate  farming,  and  they're  not 
alwa.vs  wanting  to  go  away  to  town  to  live. 
You're  an  ideal  farmin'  woman,  Dorie!" 

THE  EXD. 


FROM  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  TO  WASHINGTON, 

D.  C. 

The  traveler  upon  this  journey  bent  passes 
through  the  pretty  rural  scenes  between 
Springfield  and  Columbus  in  the  late  after- 
noon without  the  excitement  of  his  special 
wonder.  There  are  to  be  seen  thrifty  farm- 
holds, small  station  places  and  well-culti- 
vated fields  before  he  arrives  in  the  capital 
of  the  Bucke.ve  state.  Unlike  the  advices 
given  tourists  on  the  continent  of  Eiirope. 
where  it  Is  said  onl.v  fools  and  Americans 
travel  first-class,  the  wise  man  in  this  land 
engages  his  compartment  in  a  Pullman  car 
b.v  telegraph  some  time  in  advance,  and 
thus  secures  comfort  for  the  journey  with- 
out a  perailventure.  The  countr.v  .ifter  leav- 
ing Columbus  is  placidly  rural  and  highly 


prosperous  in  the  twilight  aspect.  The  night 
soon  falls,  and  then  the  strange  sight  of  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  natural  gas  is  seen, 
lighting  up  the  darkness  of  quiet  towns.  It 
flares  out  in  great  flambeaux,  showing  the 
muddy  roads  that  .seem  impassable  to  cit.v 
dwellers.  About  midnight  we  reach  Wheel- 
ing, the  capital  city  of  West  Virginia.  Here 
a  bridge  of  world-wide  reputation  spans  the 
Ohio  river,  connecting  Bellaire,  Ohio,  and 
Benwood,  W.  Va.  Tho  traveler  who  has  a 
tbousand-uiile  ticket  will  have  five  mile  cou- 
pons taken  from  it  here  to  pa.v  Miss  Mary 
Garrett,  who  is  one  of  the  richest  women  in 
the  world,  for  the  privilege  of  crossing  over 
it.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  time  changes 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  standard, 
and  timepieces  are  set  forward  one  hour. 

It  is  likely  the  tourist  will  sleep  for  a  few 
hours  now,  and  if  he  wakes  up  in  the  rare 
atmosphere  of  the  Alleghan.v  mountains  and 
looks  out  of  his  car-window  he  will  not  wLsh 
for  more  slumber.  The  scene  before  his  eyes 
is  truly  fascinating.  The  time  is  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  heavy  foliage 
that  clothes  the  mountain-sides,  and  the 
gorges  and  distant  peaks  that  rise  '2,800  feet 
above  tide-water,  are  l>athed  in  wondrous 
oriental  effects  of  color,  rosy  splendors  and 
the  glowiu,g  warmth  of  eastern  light.  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  wished  that  he  might  write 
his  descriptions  of  the  late  coronation  fetes 
of  the  Russian  czar  at  Moscow  in  gorgeous 
dyes.  He  would  wish  for  living  hues  in 
which  to  portray  these  scenes.  The  sky 
colors  in  the  dawn  are  more  brilliant  than 
the  tiring  of  queens  and  potentates.  Areas 
of  limpid  gold  light  fill  the  mountain  vistas 
and  illumine  the  verdure  with  a  strange 
glor.v;  the  precious  color  like  unto  what  the 
fond  imagination  has  pictured  the  apocalyptic 
streets  of  the  Xew  Jerusalem  to  be.  The 
gra.vs  and  blues  are  held  in  dazzling  combina- 
tions, and  lie  lovingly  upon  the  swelling 
heights,  the  wooded  slopes  and  the  graceful 
valleys,  as  they  rapidly  pass  in  a  splendid 
succession  of  views.  The  rushing  mountain 
stream,  with  its  sections  that  ripple  over  a 
stony  bed  showing  boulders  that  stand 
through,  a  footing  for  a  fisherman,  and  the 
clean-cut  mountain  road  that  winds  like  a 
ribbon  through  the  landscape,  are  features 
in  the  scene.  The  whole  is  densely  shaded 
with  a  wealth  of  trees,  s.vcamores,  beech  and 
maples,  pines  in  groups,  not  the  least  strik- 
ing variety  of  which  is  the  blasted  pine, 
standing  like  -  a  monarch  shaft  against  the 
gray  sky  or  like  a  giant  finger  of  admonition 
in  the  surrounding  freshness,  giving  warning 
that  all  things  earthly  come  to  deca.v,  the 
greenest  bough  to  blackened  ruin.  All  these 
scenic  effects  are  heightened  b.v  the  freqiient 
plunges  made  into  the  impenetrable  darkness 
of  a  tunnel  or  the  semi-o'oscurity  of  a  rocky 
cut. 

The  human  element  seen  in  this  grand 
picture  is  of  absorbing  interest.  The  lonely 
shealings  perched  far  up  the  mountain-sides 
might  be  accurately  sketched  by  a  half  dozen 
simplest  lines.  The  liveliest  imagination 
could  not  assign  within  their  limits  spaces 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  necessar.v  do- 
mestic functions  of  eating  and  sleeping. 
Doubtless  the  application  of  the  X-rays 
would  reveal  an  ingenious  application  of 
housekeeping  econom.v  undreamed  of  in  our 
philosoph.v.  The  women  are  standing  in  the 
doors  of  their  tin.v  habitations  at  4:30  in  the 
morning,  looking  at  the  daily  marvel  of  the 
passing  train.  In  what  do  these  people  find 
occupation  among  the  crests  and  brows  of 
the  heights  and  the  stupendous  curving  lines 
of  the  mountain  distances  of  this  grand 
domain?  It  is  told  that  they  make  a  scant 
livelihood  b.v  engaging  in  a  little  mining,  a 
little  lumbering,  and  although  no  domestic 
gardens  appear  in  the  extreme  elevations,  it 
is  said  of  them  that  the  mountaineers  cul- 
tivate the  almost  perpendicular  patches  of 
soil  at  their  command  with  marvelous  skill 
and  results.  The  air  is  thoroughl.v  clean  with 
the  swirling  and  sweeping  airs  that  prevail, 
and  the  agilit.v  of  the  lean  men  and  leaner 
horses  shows  the  hygienic  effects  of  its  puri- 
ty. In  descending  from  the  rarer  altitudes, 
villages  of  unpainted  houses  are  seen,  with 
commercial  hotels  and  river-houses  in  wooden 
imitation  of  ambitious  towns.  Xot  until  an 
hour  later  do  the  pretty  villas  of  prosperous 
people  appear.  What  limitless  possibilities 
are  here  for  generations  of  unborn  romanclsts 
who  ma.v  in  the  future  hatch  a  dialect  for 
these  isolated  folk  and  picture  life  among 
these  mountains! 

The  national  capital  is  still  several  hours 
in  the  distance,  and  there  is  much  won- 
drousl.v  beautiful  country  to  pass  through  be- 
fore arriving  in  it.  The  great  peaks  of  the 
AUeghanies  are  left  to  the  west  in  their  ma- 
jestic solitudes,  but  the  descent  is  so  grad- 
ual the  feeling  after  the  journey  is  strong 
that  the  capital  city  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
mountain  district.  The  tourist  will  be  highly 
entertained  en  route  b.v  the  canal  and  its 
simple  s.vstem  of  navigation.  It  lies  along 
the  beautiful  Shenandoah  river  for  some  way 
and  winds  b.v  man.v  of  the  treasured  historic 
spots  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  When  with- 
in an  hour's  travel  of  tb<>  handsomest  capital 
cit.v  on  the  round  globe  to-da.v  there  will  be 
presented  the  scene  of  the  .lohn  Brown 
episode.  Harper's  Ferr.v.  The  plain  cross  that 
marks  his  resting-place  is  in  sight,  and  the 
traveler  finds  himself  iuvoluntaril.v  pa.ving 
triliute  to  the  memory  of  the  grand  old  hero 
in  humming  "His  Soul  Goes  Marching  On." 
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Then  the  road  sweeps  forward  through  a  suc- 
cession of  more  or  less  palatial  summering 
places  until  the  train  stops  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  dome  of  the  capitol,  and  the  jour- 
ney is  ended  in  Washington. 

In  the  near  and  merry  future,  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  have  gained 
confidence  in  their  own  milliners  and  tailors, 
when  they  shall  have  hunted  titles  and  their 
possessors  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  when 
the  greatness  and  power  of  our  own  political 
organization  is  rightly  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, all  these  glorious  mountain  ridges  will 
be  occupied  by  happy  Americans  as  well  as 
foreign  tourists  through  the  outing  periods  of 
the  year.  In  that  glad  day,  by  and  by,  every 
peak  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  will  not  have 
a  native-born  American  sitting  astride  of  it 
as  now,  and  the  hordes  of  Europe  will  not  be 
enriching  themselves  upon  mone.v  earned  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  C.  A.  Gillig,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Exchange  in  Lon- 
don, has  expressed  his  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  Yankees  that  will  visit  Great  Britain 
this  year  at  forty  thousand,  and  computes 
that  they  will  leave  behind  them  fifty-eight 
and  one  half  millions  of  dollars.  One  can 
well  fancy  that  if  half  this  number  of  people 
would  spend  a  portion  of  the  sum  of  money 
this  year  in  our  own  vast  and  varied  moun- 
tain and  lake  resorts  of  the  North  and  West 
what  a  stimulus  would  be  given  our  languish- 
ing business  energies! 

Mary  F.  Ximmo  B.^lentine. 


"  FIATISM  "  AND  THE  FARMER. 

John  M.  Stahl,  Secretary  Farmers'  National 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  writes  as 
follows  in  the  "North  American  Review" 
for  September,  as  condensed  by  "  Public 
Opinion: " 

Ho  who  thinks  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  not  in  favor  of  sound  finance,  and 
are  more  favorably  disposed  toward  a  depre- 
ciated currency  than  are  the  rest  of  our  pop- 
ulation, does  them  an  injustice,  and  must 
have  forgotten  or  misinterpreted  a  consistent 
chain  of  facts  in  our  political  history.  Of 
the  two  principal  political  parties  now  in 
existence,  it  may  be  said  broadly,  but  none 
the  less  accurately,  that  the  Republican 
party  lias  stood  for  safe  and  sound  finance 
and  the  jealous  upholding  of  the  national 
credit,*  while  the  Democratic  party  has 
championed  measures  for  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency and  the  debasement  of  the  national 
credit.  Equally  prominent  is  another  fact: 
the  strength  of  the  Democratic  party  has 
been  in  tlie  cities,  while  the  farmers  have 
been  the  strength  and  support  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  New  York  state  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  this. 

The  fiat-greenback  heresy  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing paraHel  to  the  present  demand  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form adopted  in  186S  declared  that  "all  the 
obligations  of  the  government  not  ijaj'able 
by  their  express  terms  in  coin  ought  to  be 
paid  in  lawful  money."  The  Republicans 
took  direct  issue  with  this  position.  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  (Democrat)  made  a  tour  as 
far  west  as  Illinois,  closing,  only  with  the 
national  canvass.  How  did  the  farmers  re- 
spond to  his  seductive  appeals,  that  on  tlie 
one  hand  magnified  debts  and  taxes  and  on 
the  other  hand  offered  easy  means  of  paying 
debts  and  a  smaller  tax  burden?  Every 
agricultural  state  gave  a  majority  for  the 
Republican  ticket.  And  the  Democratic  vote 
was  strongest  in  the  cities,  the  Republican 
vote  in  the  countr.v.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  March  4,  1869,  President  Grant  took 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  upholding  the  na- 
tional credft.  The  first  act  to  receive  his 
signature  (March  18,  1869)  was  the  act  "to 
strengthen  the  public  credit,"  which  pledged 
the  government  to  "the  payment  in  coin,  or 
its  equivalent,  of  all  obligations,  notes  and 
bonds,  except  those  wherein  the  law  author- 
izing the  issue  stipulated  that  payment  might 
be  made  in  lawful  money,  which  simply 
meant  legal-tender  notes."  It  did  not  receive 
a  Democratic  vote  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

The  issue  continued  to  be  clearly  defined, 
and  events  were  taking  shape  for  the  cam- 
paign of  the  next  year.  As  the  campaign  of 
1872  progressed,  the  Republicans  stood  more 
and  more  for  increased  revenue  and  a  jealous 
regard  and  substantial  measures  for  the  na- 
tional credit.  How  did  the  farmers  vote  in 
1872?  Read,  and  know  how  tliey  will  vote 
in  1896.  As  in  18G8,  every  agricultural  state 
gave  the  Republican  national  ticket  a  large 
majority.  Mr.  Greeley  had  been  very  pop- 
ular with  the  farmers.  But  this  popularity 
availed  him  naught  when  a  vote  for  him 
meant  a  vote  for  national  discredit.  The  last 
fierce  fight  for  the  "rag  baby"  was  made  in 
Ohio  in  the  fall  of  1875,  and  not  even  his 
great  personal  popularity  among  the  farmers 
availed  "Bill"  Allen — the  original  "Populist" 
—and  he  was  defeated.  The  next  year  the 
flat-greenback  heresy  had  so  few  supporters 
that  when  the  National  Greenback  party  nom- 
inated the  justly  popular  Peter  Cooper  for 
president  he  could  poll  only  80.000  votes  in 
all  the  country.  This  was  the  flat-greenback 
strength  until,  not  the  farmer,  but  the  city 
lalior-unions  favored  it,  and  developed  the 
Labor  Greenbaclv  part.v  which,  in  1878,  polled 
a  million  votes.  Not  on  th?  farms,  but  in  the 
cities,  were  the  fiat-greenbackers ! 

The  flat-greenback  idea  of  the  seventies,  re- 


produced in  the  nineties  as  the  flat-silver 
idea,  and  both  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  this  government  is  strong  enough  to 
nullif.v  monetary  law,  and  in  opposition  to  all 
other  nations— this  idea,  Mr.  Blaine  pointed 
out,  gained  greatest  acceptance  among  busi- 
ness men  of  the  West  and  Southwest.  Be- 
cause the  unsound  money  sentiment  has  been 
strongest  in  these  agricultural  sections,  it 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  belong  to 
farmers  more  than  to  other  classes.  As  the 
people  of  the  West  and  Southwest  have  been 
and  are  borrowers  rather  than  lenders,  com- 
pared with  the  people  of  the  East,  it  is  but 
natural  that  propositions  to  pa.v  debts  easil.v 
should  flnd  more  favor  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  than  in  the  East:  but,  as  Mr. 
Blaine  observed,  and  as  their  votes  eloquentl.v 
testif.v,  farmers  are  less  disposed  than  are 
other  classes  to  support  the  financial  heresies 
that  hard  times  always  incubate.  Superficial 
observers  also  hold  the  farmer  responsible 
for  Populism.  Iowa  now  disputes  with  Ill- 
inois the  honor  of  being  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural state  in  the  Union.  What  figure  has 
the  Populist  party  cut  in  Iowa?  In  Illinois 
the  Populist  vote  has  been  nearl.v  altogether 
in  the  towns  and  cities,  Chicago  alone  fur- 
nishing more  than  one  half  the  Populist  vote 
of  the  entire  state.  In  the  other  great  agri- 
cultural states.  Ohio.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin, etc..  Populism  has  cut  no  figure. 

To  hold  farmers  responsible  for  populisni 
is  not  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
farmers  are  influenced  in  their  currency 
views  by  hostility  to  city  people  and  their 
interests.  Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers' 
daughters  are  in  the  cities:  nearly  all  of  them 
have  deposits  in  savings  banks.  Their  fathers 
and  brothers  would  .guard  those  hard-made 
savings  almost  as  the.v  would  guard  the  good 
name  of  those  girls.  Farmers'  son.s  are  the 
large  majorit.v  of  the  successful  business  men 
— manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers — of  tlie 
cities:  who  that  knows  them  can  believe  that 
the  fathers  and  brothers  on  the  farm  will 
vote  to  hurt  the  boys  in  the  cit.v  of  whom 
tliey  are  so  proud?  Farmers  understand  the 
interdependence  of  industries.  The.v  know 
that  any  polic.v,  whether  it  relates  to  the 
tariff  or  currenc.v,  that  reduces  the  output  of 
factories  and  the  liusiness  of  merchants,  must 
lessen  the  purchasing  capacit.v  for  farm 
products.  He  agrees  with  the  silver  mon- 
ometallist  that  our  great  need  Is  more  mone.v 
in  cireiilation.  but  he  believes  that  to  get 
more  mone.v  in  circulation  we  must  have,  not 
more  activity  at  our  mints  so  much  as  in- 
creased production  of  our  factories  under  a 
protective  tariff  and  more  confidence  in  our 
financial  integrity. 


Last  Chance 


One  Thousand 
Dollars  Free 

Guessing  Contest  Closes  November  2d. 

Farm  and  Fireside  offers  THREE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
to  subscribers  and  club  raisers  for  answers  to  the  question,  "'IV/io 
will  be  the  next  President^  and  koiu  many  electoral  votes  will  he 
receive  f''    All  guesses  must  be  in  before  election  day. 
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SUPERIORITY  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPS. 

The  supcrioi-ity  of  workmanship  on  boats 
built  in  America  over  those  put  up  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  same  classes  of  tonnage  is 
a  matter  of  such  general  knowledge,  the' 
"Marine  Record"  asserts,  that  it  is  no  longer 
contested  by  those  who  have  no  reason  to  be 
biased.  A  few  .vears  ago  a  lake  building  firm 
ofl;ered  to  build  a  ship  for  the  West  Indian 
trade  for  .?2.'50,000.  The  contract  was  secured 
by  an  English  j-ard  for  .?150.000,  or  just  GO 
per  cent  of  the  price  asked  on  tlie  lakes. 
The  ship  made  a  few  trips,  but  had  not  been 
in  commission  very  long  until  she  failed  to 
return  from  one  of  her  vo.vages.  and  was 
never  heard  of  again,  although  there  had  been 
no  exceptionall.v  bad  weather,  and  no  reason 
for  the  loss  of  a  stanch  steel  ship,  unless  by 
collision,  a  form  of  disaster  wliicu  usually 
leaves  some  traces.  The  difference  in  price 
between  the  American  and  English  yards 
should  not  be  so  great  on  a  ship  of  this  size, 
as  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
and  the  reduced  prices  of  material,  which  is 
now  as  cheap  in  America  as  in  England,  have 
given  lake  builders  some  advantages  which 
they  did  not  enjoy  a  few  years  ago. 


CARE  OF  TURQUOISE  RINGS. 

A  well-known  lapidary  cautions  those  who 
own  turquoise  rings  to  remove  them  when 
washing  the  hands,  lest  the  color  be  injured. 
The  explanation  of  the  change  from  lilue  to 
green  that  sometimes  takes  place  in  the 
stones  is  that  they  are  affected  by  acid  em- 
anations from  the  skin  as  well  as  by  certain 
elements  in  some  kinds  of  cologne  and  other 
perfumes.  The  changes  in  the  color  of  the 
topaz  are  believed  to  be  due  to  light  and  heat, 
as  experiments  with  the  stones  show  that 
strong  sunlight  will  bleach  them. 


COLORS  FOR  MOURNING. 

In  Europe  the  ordinary  color  for  mourning 
is  black,  which,  being  the  privation  of  light, 
is  supposed  to  denote  the  termination  of  life. 
In  China  it  is  white,  the  emblem  of  purity, 
which  color  was  the  mourning  of  the  ancient 
Spartan  and  Roman  ladies.  In  Egypt  it  is 
yellow,  which,  representing  the  color  of 
leaves  when  they  fall  and  flowers  when  the.v 
fade,  signifies  that  death  is  the  end  of  all 
human  hopes.  In  Ethiopia,  brown,  which  de- 
notes the  earth. 

IT  CLOSES  NOVEMBER  2nd.  WHAT? 

The  guessing  contest.  A  chance  to  get  $1,000 
free.  2,337  other  prizes.  Send  your  guess  quick 
and  get  a  big  prize.  See  full  particulars  on  this 
page. 


THE  PRIZES 
\  FIRST  CASH  PRIZE 

to  the  person  sending^  correct  ans'wer, 
\  Second  Cash  Prize  for  the  first  next  nearest  to  the  correct  ans-wer, 
I  Third  Cash  Prize  to  the  person  who  sends  the  next  best  ans'wer, 
10  Cash  Prizes  of  Ten  Dollars  each  for  the  ten  next  best  answers, 
50  Cash  Prizes  of  Three  Dollars  each  for  the  50  next  best  answers, 
75  Cash  Prizes  of  Two  Dollars  each  for  the  75  next  best  answers, 
200  Cash  Prizes  of  One  DoUar  each  for  the  200  next  best  answers, 
2,000  Prizes,  valtie  of  each  50  cents,  for  the  2,000  next  best  answers,  000.00 

2,338  PRIZES,  .      -      -      -       Amount,  $3,000.00 

Each  and  every  answer  must  be  inclosed  in  the  same  letter  with 
the  subscription  and  the  money.  Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to 
one  answer  for  each  yearly  subscription.  Each  agent  or  club 
raiser  is  entitled  to  send  as  many  answers  as  there  are  yearly 
subscriptions  in  each  club.  Only  those  can  send  answers  who 
send  yearly  subscriptions. 


300.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 
200.00 


IMPORTANT  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

If  at  any  time  be/ore  election  day  titV  or 
more  persons  send  the  correct  answer,  then  the  first 
prize  of  one  thousand  €lollarswiUbe  eqiudly 
divided  among  tJiose  sending  the  correct  answer. 

If  tu'o  or  more  persons  send  the  next  nearest 
to  the  correct  answer,  then  all  of  the  secoiul  prize 
of  three  htindreO,  tlollars  will  be  awarded 
t<j  the  person  who  first  sends  the  next  nearest  to 
the  correct  answer ;  and  the  one  of  tfte.se  answers 
that  stamped  with  the  next  earliest  date  ivill  be 
considered  the  next  best  answer,  and  all  of  the 
third  prize  of  one  hntulred  dollars  will  be 
a  warded  io  the  person  sending  it.  This  same  plan 
will  be  followed  in  awarding  all  of  the  remaining 
pi'izes. 

We  will  stamp  each  answer  with  the  day 
and  hour  it  is  received  in  our  office.  No  more 
than  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to  any  one 
person. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  subscriptions 
are  ordered  singly  or  in  clubs,  with  or  without 
premiums.  Offers  in  back  numbers  of  this 
paper  may  be  accepted.  In  every  case  each 
subscriber  is  entitled  to  one  answer  for  each 
yearly  subscription,  and,  in  addition,  the  club 
raiser  is  entitled  to  send  as  many  answers  as 
there  are  yearly  subscriptions  in  his  club. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 

(Without  premiums.) 

Single  subscription  one  year,  50  cents 

In  clubs  of  three  or  more,  each  30  cents 
Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to  one  answer. 

All  mbsci-iptions  will  be  entered  forr  one  year  from 
the  date  tve  receive  the  order,  except  the 
siibscrijjtions  of  paid-in-advance  subscribe/s,  ivhose 
lime  will  be  extended  one  year  from  the  dale  on  tlie 
yellow  label. 

HOW  TO  SEND  YOUR  ANSWER. 

Put  your  answer  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper 
about  three  inches  wide  and  five  inches  long. 
Suppose  you  think  Smith  will  be  the  next 
president,  and  that  he  will  receive  400  electoral 
votes;  then  fill  out  your  answer  after  this 
style: 


SMITH,  400  VOTES. 
Answer  of 

James  Johnson, 


Beaver, 


Brown  County, 


Idaho. 


now    TUB    PRGSSDBrNT    IS  BL.BGTBD. 

While  the  people  elect  a  president  by  their  votes,  they  do  not  vote  direct 
for  the  candidate.  The  work  is  done  through  an  Electoral  College.  In 
other  words,  each  state  puts  up  a  ticket  of  Presidential  Electors,  and  these 
cast  the  vote  which  finally  decides  who  shall  be  President  and  Vice- 
president. 

This  ticket  is  made  up  so  as  to  give  one  Elector  for  each  United  States 
senator  and  one  for  each  member  of  Congress.  The  College,  therefore, 
this  year  will  contain  447  Electors.  The  successful  candidate  for  President 
will  be  required  to  secure  not  less  than  224.  The  electoral  vote  by  states 
is  as  follows : 


Alabama   11 

Arkansas   8 

California   9 

Colorado   4 

Connecticut   6 

Delaware   3 

Florida   4 

Georgia   13 

Idaho   3 

Illinois   24 

Indiana   15 

Iowa   13 


Kansa.s   10 

Kentucky   13 

Louisiana   8 

Maine   6 

Maryland   8 

Mas.sacbusetts   1.5 

Jlichigan   14 

Minnesota   9 

Mississippi   9 

Missouri   17 

Montana   3 

Nebraska   S 


Nevada   3 

New  Hampshire   4 

New  Jersey   10 

Xew  York   36 

North  Carolina   11 

North  Dakota   3 

Ohio  .23 

Oregon   4 

Pennsylvania   32 

Rhode  Island   4 

South  Carolina   9 

South  Dakota   4 


Tennessee  12 

Texas   15 

Utah   3 

Vermont   4 

Virginia   12 

Washington   4 

West  Virginia   6 

Wisconsin   12 

Wyoming   3 

Total  447 


Set  down  your  estimate  of  the  electoral  votes  that  will  be  given  the  man 
you  think  will  be  the  next  President,  add  up,  and  you  will  have  an 
answer. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


OCTTOBER  15,  1896. 


®ur  Mouscbolt). 


THE  BROWNIES. 

The  Brownies  hare  come  to  town— 
The  Brownies  have  come  to  town — 

The  stovepipe's  lost. 

The  kitchen  wood's  crost. 
The  house  is  quite  upside  down. 

The  carpets  just  carefully  ripped. 
Won't    fit    the    same    floor    when  they're 
whipped, 

The  hammer  and  tacks. 

And  even  the  ax. 
Into  some  corner  have  slipped. 

The  door-hell's  broke,  the  clocks  are  wrong. 
The  longs  are  short  and  the  shorts  are  long. 
The  cake's  too  light  and  the  stove  won't 
draw. 

The  cream  won't  freeze  and  the  ice  won't 
thaw. 

What  now?   Do  I  see  you  frown? 
And  do  you  think  me  a  clown? 

We're  house-cleaning  now. 

And  that  is  just  how. 
The  Brownies  have  come  to  town. 

— Yawger. 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 

I HAD  often  beard  the  remark,  "See 
Naples   and    die,"    but   I  certainly 
must  confess  I  did  not  feel  at  all 
like  dying  after  seeing  "picturesque 
Naples:"  nor  did  I  think  there  ■was  notb- 
ing  left  in  the  world  worth  looking  at. 

One  tiling  I  desire  to  say  to  tourists  in 
our  own  country  is  to  see  Salt  Lake  before 
you  die,  if  possible.  When  this  wonderful 
"  Dead  Sea  of  America,"  as  Brigham 
Young  was  pleased  to  term  it,  was  first 
discovered,  it  was  out  of  the  world;  it  is 
now  not  only  in  the  world,  but  a  well- 
known  pleasure  and  health  resort.  On  the 
surrounding  mountains  are  water-lines, 
rising  iu  steps  to  a  thousand  feet  above  its 
surface,  showing  that  iu  ages  past  this 
body  of  water  occupied  much  more  space 
than  it  does  now,  although  at  the  present 
time  it  occupies  an  area  of  2..500  square 
miles,  and  its  surface  is  higher  than  the 
average  height  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
taiiis. 

Its  two  largest  islands  are  Stansbnry 
and  Antelope,  from  the  sides  of  which  rise 
lofty  peaks  to  a  height  of  .3,000  feet.  From 
these  eminences  the  scenery  is  traiiscen- 
dently  grand— peak  towers  above  peak 
and  cliff  beyond  cliff  in  magnificence, 
while  over  all  stands  "the  Dome."  De- 
scending from  this  point,  a  wonderful 
sight  meets  the  eye.  A  deep  gulch,  which 
at  first  appears  entirely  closed  between  a 
perpendicular  canon  of  massive  rocks, 
opens  out  into  a  beautiful  valley  covered 
with  nature's  velvety  carpet,  and  pro- 
tected down  to  the  very  water's  edge  by 
friendly  cliffs.  On  the  shores  of  this  lake 
is  the  pavilion  at  Saltair  beach.  It  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  cost  .'^298,000. 
It  is  built  upon  2,.500  ten-inch  piling  at 
the  eud  of  a  pier,  reaching  4,000  feet  into 
the    lake.     There   are   640  bath-rooms, 


come  delightfully  warm.  Those  who  know 
say  it  is  much  warmer  than  the  ocean. 

These  baths  are  extremely  invigorating. 
Persons  who  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  it  can  remain  in  the  water  two  or  three 
hours  at  a  time,  though  the  majority  ouly 
stay  from  one  half  to  an  liour. 

It  is  a  novel  sight  to  see  the  bathers 
lying  upon  their  backs,  and  not  infre- 
quently will  the  men  be  smoking  as  they 
rest  there  and  are  rocked  delightfully  in 
the  swells  which  rise  and  fall  upon  the 
shore.  Hundreds  of  bathers  are  to  be 
seen  there  every  day,  as  the  trains  from 
the  city  run  every  hour. 

The  watei'  of  Salt  Lake  contains  eight 
times  as  much  salt  as  the  ocean,  and  the 
specific  gravity  is  so  great  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  person  to  sink  therein. 

Ella  Bartlett  Slmmox.';. 


WINTERING  YOUNG  ROSES. 

A  subscriber  at  Grove  City.  Pa.,  wishes 
to  know  how  to  winter  young  roses  which 
have  been  started  from  cuttings  during 
the  summer.  If  the  plants  arc  occupying 
a  place  iu  the  open  ground,  let  them  remain 
there,  and  place  a  board  frame  around  the 
bed.  The  frosts  of  autumn  will  cause  the 
leaves  to  drop,  an«  when  winter  sets  in, 
fill  the  frame  with  coal  ashes,  cover  with 
stable  litter,  then  place  a  board  cov- 
ering over  the  frame  to  turn  tHe  rain  and 
snow.  Let  this  remain  until  the  Easter 
flowers  are  in  bloom,  then  remove  the  lit- 
ter and  ashes,  and  cover  on  cold,  frosty 
nights  with  boards  and  old  carpet,  which 
can  be  removed  during  the  daytime. 

If  the  young  roses  are  in  pots,  they  may 
be  w-intered  in  a  shallow  pit.  Simply  ex- 
cavate a  place  a  foot  deep,  place  a  laver 
of  coal  ashes  in  the  bottom,  then  set  the 
pots  of  plants  in  rows,  filling  the  inter- 
stices between  the  pots  with  ashes.  Now 
place  a  frame  of  boards  around,  and  uank 
with  soil  to  keep  out  all  surface-water. 
Should  wet  weather  come,  cover  with 
boards  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Leave  open  to 
frost  till  cold  weather  comes,  then  fill  in 
with  coal  ashes,  i)lace  over  this  a  covering 
of  stable  litter,  and  cover  with  boards. 
Remove  the  covering  when  the  Easter 
flowers  are  in  bloom,  and  protect  only  on 
cold,  frosty  nights  afterward.  If  you 
wish  to  winter  only  a  few  roses,  and  pre- 
fer to  keen  tJiem  in  the  house,  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  them  in  a  cool  window  in 
the  sitting-room  than  to  put  them  in  the 
cellar.  There  they  are  liable  to  an  attack 
of  mildew,  which  will  soon  destroy  the 
plants. 


wherein  the  bathers  can  be  accommodated. 
But  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  an 
ocean  bath  one  must  go  to  Garfield 
beach.  It  is  eighteen  miles  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  is  th(-  only  real  sand  bench 
on  the  lake:  it  is  undouljti'illy  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
one  of  the  great  resorts  of  the  continent. 
The  water  there  is  bright  and  sparkling, 
the  waves  that  mingling  of  blue  and  green 
which  artists  find  so  dilficult  to  repro- 
duce.  During  the  summer  the  waters  be- 


PUMPKINS. 

TMiat  w-ould  the  farmer  do  without  the 
good  old  pumpkin?  Good  for  man  or 
beast,  it  forms  no  small  part  of  the 
su])plies  for  the  farmers'  homes.  First  of 
all,  choose  a  good  place  to  store  them. 
An  upper  chamber  free  from  frost  is  much 
better  than  the  cellar,  as  a  pumpkin  must 
be  kept  dry  to  keep  the  longest.  One  far- 
mer used  to  keep  immpkins  on  the 
upper  shelf  of  a  cool  pantry.  Squashes 
keep  best  under  the  same  treatment. 

One  would  not  think  it  much  of  a 
trick  to  make  a  pumpkin  pie.  but  there 
is  as  much  difference  in  them  as  often 
found  in  the  quality  of  bread.  A  com- 
mon source  of  failure  is  lack  of  sugar; 
one  would  scarcely  think  as  much 
sweetness  was  needed  as  in  a  tart 
apple  pie,  but  a  cupful  of  sugar  to  a 
pie  will  not  be  found  too  much,  unless 
the  cup  is  very  large  and  the  pie  very 
small.  The  flavor  of  the  pumpkin 
seems  better  if  the  sugar  is  added 
while  the  pumpkin  is  stewing,  and 
gets  thoroughly  cooked  in:  do  not  add 
sugar  until  the  pumpkin  has  first 
cooked  tender  and  water  nearl.v  boiled 
out.  Maple  syrup  is  better  than 
sugar.  A  very  little  nutmeg  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regulation  seasoning  of 
ginger  and  cinnamon  is  often  well 
liked.  A  pumpkin  pie  should  not  bake 
too  fast,  or  the  crust  will  burn  before 
the  center  is  cooked. 
■\Vhen  appl(>s  are  scarce,  pumpkins 
may  be  made  to  serve  ;is  a  substitute 
for  "apple  butter."  Cook  the  pumpkins  as 
for  i)ies,  then  add  one  cupful  of  apple 
jelly  to  two  cupfuls  of  tlie  slewed  pump- 
kin, sweeten  and  spice  to  suit  the  taste; 
cook  slowly  for  an  hour,  being  careful  not 
to  allow  it  to  burn  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle  or  jar.  If  the  pumpkin  is  cooked 
in  an  iron"  kettle,  I  would  change  to  a 
granite  or  stone  jar  before  adding  jelly. 
Any  spices  can  be  used  that  are  preferred, 
and  a  little  more  in  quantity  than  for 


apple  butter,  as  much  of  the  flavor  de- 
pends on  the  seasoning.  One  can  scarcely 
tell  the  difference  from  apple  butter,  and 
my  boy  says,  "It's  awfully  good,  anyway, 
be  it  pumpkin  or  apple."' 

If  pumpkins  seem  bound  to  decay  early 
in  the  season,  they  can  be  dried.  Cook  as 
usual,  spread  on  plates  or  platters,  and 
dr.v  in  the  tin  oven  or  warming-closet, 
stirring  frequently  to  keep  from  burning, 
and  to  hasten  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 

AYheu  wanted  for  pies,  put  to  soak  over 
night  in  plenty  of  water  to  cover  nicely, 
and  in  the  morning  add  more  water  as 
necessary,  and  cook  until  soft  again.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  of  dried  pumpkin  are  gen- 
erally sufficient  for  one  pie. 
and  after  being  cooked  soft, 
use  as  fresh  stewed  pumpkin. 

Some  people  cut  the  raw- 
pumpkin  in  rings  and  dry  it 
that  way,  but  I  think  it  can 
be  prepared  for  pies  quicker 
by  cooking  first  and  then 
drying. 

Dried  pumpkin  should  be 
kept  in  tight  cans,  for  when 
warm  weather  approaches, 
the  flies  like  it  so  well 
there  is  apt  to  be  trouble 
with  worms,  unless  proper 
care  is  used  to  keep  it  away 
from  danger.  Gypsy. 


woman,  scant  time  and  little  knowledge  to 
"take  a  stitch"  for  herself  or  for  others. 

She,  in  turn,  is  not  competent  to  instruct 
her  children,  and  so  the  evil  extends,  and 
has  even  now-  e.xtended,  until  one  sees  com- 
paratively few  women  any  more  who  can 
do  the  exquisite  sew  ing  which  w-as  common 
before  the  days  of  the  machine.    Yet  there 
are  certain  things  which  cannot  be  well 
I  done  by  machine,  and  which  cost  enor- 
I  mously  if  one  goes  to  the  city  headquarters 
for  them.    She  w-ho  is  a  perfect  mistress 
of  felling  and  hemming,  tucking  and  gath- 
ering, should  in  this  day  be  able  to  turn 
her  talent  to  account. 
I     Not  only  may  she  establish  a  sew-iug- 


BUTTERFLY  ORNAMENT. 

The  drawing  shows  the 
shape  of  the  cardboard  for 
this  pretty  article,  on  a  scale 
of  one  fourth.  To  enlarge  it 
to  the  proper  size,  make 
the  dotted  lines  four  times 
;is  long  as  in  tlie  illustra- 
tion, mark  caret u  11. v  the 
points  where  they  are 
touched  by  the  outline  of  the  wings,  and 
with  this  as  guide  sketch  in  the  curves. 
Cut  a  strip  of  white  crape-paper  eight  by 
sixteen  inches,  and  cover  the  back  \\-ings, 
drawing  the  paper  into  shape  by  stitches 
at  the  body  part  of  the  foundation,  so 
that  the  crinkles  all  run  lengthwise  of 
the  wings  (that  is,  from  the  edge  to  the 
liody)...  Cut  another  strip  six  by  ten 
inches  to  cover  the  front  wings;  fold  the 
edges  which  lap  the  back  wings  so  as  to 
look  distinct  from  them.  Gum  around 
well,  pressing  the  paper  well  to  the  card- 
board, and  full  the  paper  to  the  body  as 
in  the  back  wings. 

Make  the  body  of  a  roll  of  cotton  four 
and  three  fourths  inches  long,  and  in  the 
largest  part  as  thick  as  the  finger,  taper- 
ing it  almost  to  a  point  at  the  tail:  cover 
with  crape,  and  form  the  joints  and  the 
head  by  tying  threads  tightly  about  the 
body.  Each  of  these  threads  should  be 
covered  with  a  line  of  gold  paint,  the 
body  and  top  of  the  head  liberally  dec- 
orated with  flitters  and  gold  paint  in  spots, 
w-hich  can  be  bought  in  a  variety  of  colors 
for  ten  cents  a  bottle,  and  varnish  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  it. 

Border  the  wings  to  the  distance  of  one 
half  inch  all  around  w-ith  gold  paint,  and 
inside  of  this  paint  with  water-colors  a 
light  shading  of  sepia.  This  shading  is 
also  placed  at  the  inner  part  of  the 
wings  w-here  the  body  rests.  Sew  to  the 
cardboard  where  the  head  rests  a  piece  of 
fine  gilded  wire  for  the  feelers.  Place  the 
body  in  position,  and  paste  securely  to  the 
foundation.  Three  small  spots  of  flitters 
are  placed  near  the  outer  edge  of  each 
w-ing.  each  spot  surrounded  with  a  shad- 
ing of  sepia.  Slightly  bend  the  wings,  and 
then  smoothly  line  w-ith  a  plain  French 
tissue  beneath  which  a-t  the-  top  a 
pioce  of  narrow  ribbon  is  attached  by 
which  to  suspend  the  ornament.  With  a 
wire  hook  secured  to  the  fouiulation  under 
tlie  head  this  is  often  used  as  a  side  sliade 
on  lani]is  ov  gas-globes.  If  a  transparent 
ornament  is  desired,  cut  out  the  center  of 
each  wing,  leaving  about  an  inch  fouiula- 
tion. M.  E.  SMrrH. 


class  for  girls  and  impart  to  them  a  knowl- 
edge w-hich  she  possesses,  but  she  ma.v  also 
make  a  specialty  of  dolls'  w-ardrobes,  of 
babies'  layettes,  of  children's  clothing  and 
of  bridal  outfits.  There  is  in  a  southern 
city  a  woman  whose  whole  good  income 
is  derived  from  the  infants'  fine  wardrobes 
which  she  prepares.  There  is  no  reason 
why  her  example  should  not  be  followed 
elesewhere. 

In  this  case,  as  in  all  others  of  amateur 
work,  the  general  rule  should  be  enforced 
— conscientious  w-ork  at  a  modest  sum. 
Any  one  who  can  sew  well  is  able  to  do 
fine  mending.  Likewise  one  often  wonders 
that  she  did  not  turn  her  thoughts  to  mak- 
ing up  the  countless  pretty  things  which  a 
deft  pair  of  fingers  find  so  easy,  and  which 
most  of  us  have  to  go  without.  A  village 
dry-goods  shop  w-otil<l  sell  these  on  a  per- 
centage. Do  you  know-  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  ready  made  a  widow-*s  cap? 
If  one  could  make  it,  one  could  make 
other  such  dainty  gear  as  well.  And  one 
should  do  it. 

A  DELICIOUS  HOME-MADE  CANDY. 

Three  glassfuls  of  granulated  sugar, 
one  and  one  half  glassfuls  of  milk,  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  one  half  cake  of 
baker's  chocolate:  boil  until  it  hardens  in 
the  water,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  beat 
until  it  begins  to  sugar;  pour  iuto  but- 
tered pans,  and  score  like  caramels. 

M.  E.  S. 


BECOMING  ONE  OF  THE  LOST  ARTS. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  fine  sewing 
will  become  one  of  the  lost  arts,  and  that 
it  will  be  with  women  as  with  men — onl.v 
those  wbcise  sole  profession  it  is  can  han- 
dily hold  a  needle.  As  women  grow  more 
and  more  like  men  in  their  attachments 
and  iirofessions.  this  may  be  a  necessit.v 
of  the  ch.-inge.  Keady-made  clothing,  and 
even  mending  and  darning,  done  in  the 
shops,  help  all  this  along,  as  well  as  the 
multif.-iricus  other  duties  which  press  upon 
a  little  girl's  attention,  which  absorb  her 
later   years,  and  which   leave   her,  as  a 


HAVE  YOU  ASTHMA  OR  HAY-FEVER? 

MeilKul  Science  iit  last  reports  a  positive  cure 
for  .\stlini!i  and  Hay-fever  in  the  wonderful 
I  Kola  Plant,  a  new  botanical  discovery  found 
on  the  Con^o  River,  West  Africa.  Its  cures 
are  really  marvelous.  Rev.  J.  L.  Combs,  of 
Martinsluirg,  W.  Va.,  writes  that  it  cured  him 
of  Asthma  of  fifty  years'  standing,  and  Hon. 
L.  G.  Clute,  of  Greeley,  Iowa,  testifies  that  for 
three  years  he  had  to  sleep  propped  up  in  a 
chair  in  Hay-fever  season,  being  unable  to 
lie  down  night  or  day.  The  Kola  Plant  cured 
him  at  once.  To  make  the  matter  sure,  these 
and  hundreds  of  other  cures  are  sworn  to 
before  a  notary  public.  .So  great  is  their  faith 
in  its  wonderful  curative  powers,  the  Kola 
Importing  Co.,  of  llGt  Broadway,  New  York, 
to  make  it  known,  is  sending  out  large  cases 
of  the  Kola  compound  free  to  all  readers  of 
the  F.\KM  AND  FiKKSiDE  who  are  sufferers 
from  Asthma.  All  they  ask  in  return  is  that 
when  cured  yourself  you  will  tell  your  neigh- 
bors about  it.  Send  your  naineand  addresson 
a  posfal-cnrd,  and  they  will  send  you  a  large 
case  by  mail  free.  It  costs  you  nothing,  and 
you  should  surely  try  it. 


IT  CLOSES  OCTOBER  31st.  WHAT? 
AYhy.  the  guessing  contest  where  you 
have  a  chance  to  get  .$1,000  iu  cash  for 
.W  cents.  There,  are  2,o37  other  prizes. 
Don't  lose  your  chance,  l>ut  send  at  ouce. 
See  full  particulars  on  page  9. 


October  15,  1896. 
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TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS. 

Tears,   idle   tears,    I   Unow   not   what  they 
mean, 

Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looliing  on  the  liappy  autumn  fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail. 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under- 
world. 

Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  ne  love  below  the  verge; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah  I  sad  and   strange  as   in   dark  summer 
dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering 
square; 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death, 
And    sweet    as    those    by    hopeless  fancy 
feign 'd 

On  lips  thflt  are  for  others;  deep  as  love, 
Rcep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

—Alfred  Tenuyson. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Canning  Gr.^pes.  —  A  way  of  canning 
grapes  was  told  nie  liy  a  friend  a  few  days 
ago.  She  said  slie  had  canned  a  .good 
many  quarts  in  this  way  and  found  theui 
very  nice  when  opened  for  use. 

Piclc  the  grapes  from  the  stems,  and  fill 
glass  jars  with  them,  slinking  them  down 
until  the  jars  are  padded  as  closely  as 
possible,  then  pour  in  boiling  water  until 
it  runs  over  the  top.  Put  the  tops  on 
loosely,  and  let  the  jars  stand  while  you 
make  a  rich  syrup,  boiling  and  skimming 
it.  Then  open  the  jars,  drain  off  all  the 
water,  fill  them  again  witli  the  boiling 
syrup,  and  seal  them  at  ouce. 

Table  lixkn. —  Everyone  cannot  spend 
time  to  hemstitch  tlieir  table-linen,  but 
at  least  it  should  be  hemmetl  by  hand. 
Machine-hemming  gives  the  finest  dam- 
ask a  cheap,  common  appearance.  An  ex- 
cellent method  to  hem  by  hand  is  taught 
in  our  sewing-schools,  and  known  as  the 
German  style. 

This  hem  is  made  in  the  ollowing  man- 
ner: Finst  fold  a  narrow  hem  in  the 
usual  way,  then  fold  it  back  and  overhand 
it  to  the  body  of  the  cloth.  This  makes  a 
very  pretty  hem,  and  the  stitches  are  al- 
mcst  invisible.  Table-cloths  and  napkins 
should  never  be  starched  in  laundering. 
After  they  are  washed  and  dried  on  the 
line,  dip  them  into  boiling  water."  wring 
as  dry  as  possible,  shake  them  out,  fold 
evenly,  and  roll  tight.  I-et  them  lay  for 
an  hour  or  two,  then  iron  them  with  as 
hot  an  iron  as  can  be  used  without  danger 
of  scorching,  and  be  sure  to  iron  them 
until  they  are  perfectly  dry.  In  this  way 
the  table-linen  will  have  a  slight  stiffness 
and  a  beautiful  gloss.  It  is  better  to 
have  a  unmber  of  coarse  cloths,  and 
change  them  as  often  as  they  become 
soiled,  than  a  few  of  fine  damask,  and  be 
obliged  to  use  them  after  their  freshness 
has  disappeared.  Spotlessness  is  of  more 
value  than  fineness  in  all  table-linens.  If 
you  have  no  thick  cloth  to  use  under  the 
table-cloth,  a  white  blanket  worn  too 
much  to  do  service  on  a  bed  may  be 
darned,  cut  to  fit  the  table,  and  answer 
for  any  under-cloth  for  a  long  time.  It 
will  not  only  make  the  table-cloth  look 
better,  but  wear  better. 

Early  Spking  Flowers.— It  is  time 
now  to  prepare  for  early  blossoms  next 
spring.  Have  a  bed  spaded,  and  if  not 
already  rich,  spade  in  a  good  supply 
of  well-rotted  compost.  Then  you  are 
ready  to  set  the  bulbs.  October  is  the 
time  for  this  work  in  the  northern  states. 
In  northern  Virginia  I  have  set  them  the 
last  of  November,  and  had  excellent  re- 
sults. Crocuses,  hyacinths  and  tulips  may 
all  be  planted  in  the  same  bed,  and  as 
their  time  of  bloomin.c  varies,  you  will 
have  a  succession  of  flowers  from  late 
March  to  early  .Tune.  The  first  to  appear 
in  the  spring  are  the  crocuses,  and  very 
welcome  are  their  bright  faces,  which 
often  peep  through  a  light  snow.  Next 
come  hyacinths,  and  a  little  later  the  bed 
will  be  glowing  with  tulips.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  from  four  to  six  inches 
apart  and  six  inches  deep,  with  a  light 
layer  of  well-rotted  manure  spread  over 
the  top  before  the  ground  freezes.  The 
crocus  will  thrive  under  almost  any  treat- 
ment. A  few  years  ago  I  planted  a  dozen 
or  more  crocus  bulbs  on  a  small  grass-plot 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  just  cutting  a 
little  hole  in  the  sod  and  putting  in  the 
bullis.  They  came  up  just  as  bright  and 
cheery  in  the  spring  as  if  they  had  been 
given  the  best  care.  Maida  McL. 


A  POTATO  RACE. 

Given  an  ample  lawn,  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen young  ix'ople,  an  odd  number  of  po- 
tatoes, and  the  problem  of  entertainment 
is  easily  solved.  Let  two  persons  choose 
siiles,  and  take  positions  on  opposite  bases, 
as  in  many  of  our  old  school  gann-s.  The 
distance  lietween  the  two  sides  should  be 
sufficient  to  insure  an  exciting  race.  Be- 
tween the  two  bases,  on  a  line  equally  dis- 
tant from  each,  lay  nine,  thirteen,  or  any 
desirable  odd  number  of  potatoes.  We 
have  used  nine  successfully.  There  must 
be  an  eijual  niunber  of  players  on  each 
side,  so  that  each  person  stands  facing 
his  opponent.  A  silver  spoon  is  fur- 
nished each  of  the  leaders,  and  must  be 
passed  on  to  each  player  as  his  turn  comes 
to  engage  in  the  race.  The  leaders  may 
keep  tally  and  take  turns  in  giving  the 
signal  to  begin.  "  One,  two,  three,  go  !  "' 
is  a  good  form  \vith  which  to  open  each 
contest.  At  the  word  "go"  the  oppo- 
nents (one  from  either  side),  with  spoons 
in  hand,  make  a  frantic  rush  for  the  row 
of  potatoes. 

The  rules  of  the  game  forbiil  touching 
the  potiito  with  anything  but  the  spoon, 
or  trying  to  take  more  than  one  at  a 
time.  A  definite  spot  is  chosen  where 
they  are  to  be  deposited,  and  no  throwing 
is  permitted.  The  race  is  usually  close, 
and  all  interest  centers  on  the  odd  po- 
tato ;  the  side  carrying  that  one  off  makes 
a  point  and  the  leader  makes  a  note  of  it. 


HAMBURG  STEAK. 

Hamburg  steak  is  cjuite  popular  in  the 
citie.s,  and  as  it  is  fashionable,  prices 
range  accordingly.  The  country  cousins, 
however,  can  enjoy  it,  and  make  it  just 
as  cheaply  as  any  meat,  if  they  only  own 
a  sausage-grinder  ;  and  if  they  do  not, 
I  would  advise  them  to  gi"t  one  before 
hogs  are  killed  this  fall  or  winter. 

For  the  steak,  of  course,  the  choicer  the 
cut,  the  more  tender  the  steak  ;  but  even 
that  from  the  shoulder  or  some  roasting 
pieces  are  very  nice  prepared  in  this  way. 
(Jf  course,  all  bones  should  be  removed, 
and  the  moat  cut  into  long  strips  ;  then 
drop  into  the  sausag(>-grinder,  and  grind 
it  thro>igh.  Season  with  salt  and  pe|)per, 
roll  into  fiat  balls,  dip  in  hour,  and  fry  in 
.1  hot.  buttered  frying-pan.  You  can  cook 
it  r.ire  or  hard,  as  you  choose  ;  and  if 
one  and  all  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  great 
improvement  over  poundeil  *eak.  I  will 
be  very  much  disai)pointed. 

Do  not  think  it  such  a  bother  to  clean 
the  grinder  ;  just  pour  very  hot  water 
over  it  when  you  are  through,  and  it  can 
be  cleaned  in  a  verv  few  minutes.  In 
cool  we;ither  enough  meat  can  he  ground 
at  one  time  to  last  foi-  several  days,  if  it 
is  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Gyp.sy. 


the  refrigerator  on  the  ice.  if  there  is  not 
much  room  in  the  cupboard  part.  By  a 
little  care  and  forethought  one  can  have  a 
supply  of  good,  cold  water  that  is  neither 
iced  nor  dependent  on  a  well-curb. 

Gypsy. 


WHEEL  EDGING. 

A  pretty  way  to  adorn  the  edges  of  mus- 
lin is  by  making  a  number  of  crocheted 
wheels,  buttonhole-stitching  them  to  the 


DRESS  FOR  YOUNG  GIRL. 
A  simple  dress  for  a  young  girl  can  be 
made    from    the    model    illustrated.  The 


The  potatoes  are  replaced  in  the  center 
after  each  run.  until  every  player  has 
taken  part.  The  side  coming  out  with  the 
largest  number  of  points  wins  the  game. 
Appropriate  fines  may  be  put  upon  the 
defeated,  and  prizes  given  to  the  victo- 
rious party.  It  is  well  to  make  the  de- 
linqitents  pay  the  penalty  by  giving  an 
original  charade  or  otherwise  entertain- 
ing the  rest  of  the  company. 

Of  course,  no  game  or  method  of  enter- 
tainment is  at  all  times  successful,  but 
in  any  ordinary  gathering  of  yoting  people 
a  potato  race  is  fraught  with  all  the  de- 
lightful uncertainty  and  party  feeling  of 
a  political  campaign.  It  must  be  entered 
into  just  as  heartily,  and  carried  through 
with  as  much  spirit,  or  it  will  fail  of  its 
purpose.  The  tactful  host  or  hostess  will 
never  start  such  a  game  without  being 
sure  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
company.  That  was  a  wise  old  king  who 
said,  "  There  is  a  time  for  all  things." 

ilueh  can  be  done  to  dispel  an  air  of 
stiffness  or  discomfort  if  such  is  seen  to 
exist,  but  at  times  we  must  yield  to  the 
inevitable  and  leave  out  the  lighter  items 
of  an  evening  program.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  witness  several  potato 
races,  and  in  every  case  both  players  and 
spectators  entered  fully  into  the  fun  of 
the  affair.      Beeta  Knowlton  Brown. 


skirt  is  plain;  this  winter  only  four  yards 
around  is  the  stylish  fullness.  The  bod- 
ice is  full  French  style,  with  trimmings  of 
lace  ana  ribbon.  Ribbon  also  around  the 
waist  and  down  the  skirt. 


COLD  WATER. 

In  some  localities  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  good  well-water.  Be  the  cistern 
ever  so  good  and  clean,  there  is  the  soft- 
water  taste  so  disagreeable  to  many:  and 
worse  yet,  the  temperature  is  far  from 
rivaling  the  fiuid  drawn  from  Mother 
Earth  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below  the  surface. 
In  these  days  of  progression,  no  farmer 
should  be  without  a  filter,  if  the  cistern 
must  supply  the  drinking-water.  They 
can  be  home-made,  with  very  little  expense 
in  time  or  money;  directions  can  be  found 
quite  often  in  almost  any  of  the  farm 
journals,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  here. 

But  the  question  of  temperature  still 
remains,  and  there  are  many  who  do  not 
like  ice-water,  claimin.g  it  to  be  neither 
healthful  nor  capable  of  quenching  thirst. 
The  putting  up  of  ice  among  the  farmers 
is  becciming  so  universal  that  ice-boxes  or 
refrigerators  are  quite  common.  Fill  glass 
cans,  or  bottles  with  good  corks,  with 
filtered  water,  and  lay  them  in  the  top  of 


material,  and  then  cutting  away  the 
material  underneath.  This  wears  well, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  to  boughten  embroi- 
dery which  wears  so  poorly. 


SOME  WELL-TRIED  RECIPES. 

French  Kolls.— Take  a  pint  of  scalded 
milk,  put  into  it  while  hot  one  half  cup- 
ful of  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  of  butter; 
when  milk  is  cool,  add  a  little  salt  and  one 
half  cupf\il  of  yeast,  or  one  cake  of  com- 
pressed yeast,  stir  in  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
sponge,  and  when  light,  mix  as  for  bread; 
let  it  .stand  to  rise  until  light,  punch  it 
down  with  the  hand,  and  lot  rise  again; 
repeat  two  or  three  times,  then  turn  the 
dou.gh  into  the  molding-board,  and  pound 
with  the  rolling-pin  until  thin  enough  to 
cut;  cut  out  with  a  tumbler,  brush  the  sur- 
face of  each  one  with  melted  butter,  and 
fold  over;  let  the  rolls  rise  on  the  tins  or 
pans,  bake,  and  while  warm,  brush  over 
the  surface  with  melted  butter  to  make 
the  crust  tender. 
Scotch  Short-cake. — 

%  pound  of  butter, 

14  pound  of  good  lard. 

14  pound  of  sifted  fiour, 

4  ounces  of  rice  flour, 

%  pound  of  brown  sugar. 
Work  all  together  into  a  smooth  dough, 
kne.-id  it  very  thoroughly,  tising  up  the 
flour  a  little  at  a  time;  roll  out  one  inch 
thick:  divide  into  cakes  six  inches  square; 
iiake  in  a  moderate  oven  one  half  hour. 
Prick  closely  with  a  fork  before  baking. 
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CHANCES  TO 
MAKE  MONEY 


Open  to  every  man 
and  woman,  every  girl  and. 
boy.  No  one  need  hesitate. 
The  most  remarkable  op- 
portunity ever  offered. 
Simple  and  dignified. 
Address 


The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Philadelphia 


♦ 
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COLLARS  and  CUFFS. 


ARE  NOT  TO  BE  WASHED. 

Made  of  fine  cloth  in  all  styles. 
When  soiled,  reverse,  wear  again,  then  discard. 
Ten  collars  or  five  pairs  of  cuffs  for  25  cents. 
They  look  and  fit  better  than  any  other  kind. 

ASK  THE  DEALERS  FOR  THEM. 
If  not  found  at  the  stores  send  six  cents  for 
sample  collar  and  cuffs,  naming  style  and  size. 
A  trial  invariably  results  in  continued  use. 
Reversible  Collar  Co,  43  Milk  St...  Boston  .Mass. 


SI. 25  BUYS  A  SEWING  MACHINE 

I     well  made.  WamnitJ  todo  good  sawing.  So  ample  »dt  jwrson 


uwiDK.  So  <iiDple  Aor  person 
optnxt  it.  S^cDisI;  pa£kt.d  and  faMf  d«li>«rM].  Price $1.25 
oDij-.  We  illustrKto  here  our  racnoUB  Ozrord  Bigh  6nide  Sewiiig 
M«cbiQ«!  large  high  mrm  for  baJkj  good<,  shipped  od  FBEE  TBIAC 
into  )our  o«D  htiinf.  NO  MONEY  r«.)Qir«d  in  t&'tnzo  lOO.OOOin 
u^.  WorM'K  Pair  Medal  awarded.  Cut  tb!«  ool  ud  wnd  It  to  oa 
Liih  }pur  full  »idrr~s  and  wo  will  ax^il  joa  otti  iliiutrnted  catAlogna 

ilh  fuJIdr  ^   '    --  v-««H 


with  full  dsiwriptioD  and  how  lo  older. 

Oxford  Mercliatidlae  Co.  3U0  Wabash  Arenne,  Chlcftgo,  111. 
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®ur  Housebolt). 


CROWDED  ALONE. 

AVERY  fleshy  mau  lived  in  tlie  vil- 
lage of  M  who  owned  houses  and 
lands  which  he  rented  out,  and 
he  drove  about  the  country  in  an 
open  buggy  to  collect  his  rents  or  to  see  to 
his  business:  in  fact,  he  was  a  man  of 
affairs.  The  boys  trudging  to  and  from 
school  would  call  out  to  him,  "Say,  mister, 
give  me  a  ride?'  and  his  invariable  reply 
was,  "No,  I'm  crowded  alone." 

That  expression,  "crowded  alone,''  has 
rung  in  my  memory  all  these  years,  and 
I've  seen  and  known  of  a  great  many  who 
are  "crowded  alone."  They  never  have 
money  or  kindness  which  they  are  willi!;g 
to  bestow  upon  others. 

Just  a  little  way  ofiE  is  a  woman  now  in 
a  hard  struggle  with  poverty.  Perhaps 
to-morrow  she  will  be  put  out  of  her 
humble  rooms,  for  her  rent  is  unpaid.  To 
be  sure,  she  has  done  wrong  things  in  her 
life,  so  her  relatives  say.  Her  sister  lives 
in  a  beautiful  house,  with  money  and 
horses  and  luxuries  at  her  command,  but 
she  will  not  help  her  sister — she  is 
"crowded  alone.'' 

The  beautiful  girl  who  is  home  from 
school  in  the  flush  of  coming  out  in  society 
is  annoyed  at  any  suggestion  about  call- 
ing upon  girls  less  favored,  in  her  church 
or  Sunday-school.  They  don't  belong  to 
her  set — she  is  "crowded  alone." 

There  are  grand  exceptions  to  such  sel- 
fishness. Susie's  father  is  a  mechanic, 
and  S'isie  was  a  clerk  down  town.  But 
she  had  a  long,  expensive  sickness,  and 
when  she  was  better  and  could  go  out, 
she  had  nothing  new  or  fresh  to  wear, 
nor  could  she  get  anything  for  a  long  time. 
She  kept  silent,  but  was  mortified  at  look- 
ing so  shabby.  One  day,  while  she  was 
yet  weak,  a  package  directed  to  her  was 
left  at  her  house,  from  one  of  the  large 
dry-goods  stores.  Inside  the  package  was 
the  material  for  a  neat  summer  silk  dress, 
with  all  the  linings  and  things  necessary 
for  making  it  up,  and  a  pretty  hat  to  match. 
To  any  one  having  money  they  were  inex- 
pensive things,  but  Susie  could  not  have 
purchased  a  cotton  dress  at  any  price. 
There  was  a  card  pinned  on  the  material, 
upon  wliich  was  \yritten,  "Susie,  this  is 
from  Laura  and  jiary,  because  we  love 
you."  Those  girls  were  not  "crowded 
alone." 

There  are  many  whose  names  are  not  on 
the  charity  lists  who  need  a  kind,  tender 
word  or  a  helping  hand.  When  one  has 
not  money  to  give,  or  use  for  others,  there 
are  still  endless  ways  by  which  you  can 
show  you  are  not  "crowded  alone."  Yoti 
may  be  able  to  teach  another  something 
you  know,  or  by  sympathy  you  may  turn 
the  bitter  thought  of  some  one  in  a  dif- 
ferent channel.  In  some  poor  home  the 
house-mother  may  be  sick,  and  you  can  do 
some  service,  no  matter  how    menial.  As 


eties  or  in  the  enthusiasm  of  some  pub- 
lic service.  That  is  well,  but  the  kind 
word  and  deed  to  those  "trudging  along" 
will  help  make  peace  on  earth  and  show 
good-will  to  men. 

In  the  home,  above  all  places  in  the 
world,  none  of  the  family  should  feel 
"  crowded  alone."  There  the  father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters  should  each 
guard  against  selfishness,  and  should  be 
watchful  that  they  do  not  impose  upon 
the  good  nature  of  any  of  the  family. 
Often  one  child  is  allowed  to  do  the 
errands  and  most  of  the  work  that  should 


brush  down  the  center  as  above,  and  avoid 
wrinkles  by  letting  cut  edges  lap  slightly. 

If  care  has  been  taken  to  apply  the  first  ] 
strip  straight  and  smooth,  the  rest  will  go 
on  with  little  trouble.  Only  care  can  in- 
sure success  in  matching  the  pattern. 
Before  applying  your  strip,  glance  down 
both  edges  and  see  that  the  part  you  are 
joining  meets  the  same  portion  of  the  de- 
sign in  that  placed  next  to  it.  and  with 
your  whisk  make  one  long  sweep  down  the 
joined  edges:  with  a  small  roller  go  over 
the  seams  and  secure  the  edges  well. 

When  the  walls  are  covered,  cut  the 
border  into  convenient  lengths  (as  long  as 
possible),  paste  and  fold,  and  apply  quickly. 
Aithough  the  ceiling  is  more  diffieult,  the 
same  process  can  be  followed  with  success.  I 

M.  E.  S-MliH. 


B.  F.  Brown  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


French  o==^f 


For  I,adies' 
and  Child- 
ren's Boots 
and  Shoes. 


Fig-  2. 


be    divided    among    several.    While  each  I 
may  be  helpful  to  the  other,  let  the  rights  | 
of  all  be  respected.  | 
If  one  watches  himself,  he  will  be  sur-  I 
prised  to  see  how  often  he  is  inclined  to  ! 
say  or  feel,  "I'm  crowded  alone,"  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  wrap  up  in  self  as  in  a  fitted 
garment.    None  should  yield  to  that  feel- 
ing, but  do  something  for  those  less  com- 
fortable than  themselves. 

Mary  Josly'n  S.mith. 


Fjg.  1. 

great  a  man  as  Samuel  received  the  com- 
mand to  till  his  horn  with  oil  before  go- 
ing to  the  anointing  of  the  king. 

Do  not  fear  to  do  a  kindness  to  any  who 
have  sinned.  When  a  branch  is  partly 
broken  from  the  tree,  nature  makes  a 
great  effort  to  save  the  branch,  and  she 
sends  sap  for  healing.  Shall  we  not  take 
lessons  from  Mother  Nature,  and  strive  to 
save  the  twisted  and  wrenched  branches 
which  we  see'/   Many  work  well  in  soci- 


HOW  TO  PAPER  A  ROOM. 

As  all  housekeepers  know,  a  freshly  ' 
papered  room  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

To  begin,  select  a  paper  the  pattern  of 
which  can  be  easily  matched  at  the  sides. 
Good  paper,  with  border  and  ceiling  to 
correspond,  can  be  purchased  for  ten  cents. 

Old  paper  should  always  be  removed,  ' 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  health,  but  the 
soil  is  apt  to  come  through  and  stain  the 
new    paper.     With    a  whitewash-brush 
dipped  into  clean  water,  brush  frequently  j 
over  the  pajjered   wall,   a   section  at  a  j 
time;   after  remaining  damp  for  a  few  | 
minutes  the  paper  can  be  readily  removed  ] 
with  a  tin  scraper  (a  common  cake-turner 
answers  the  purpose  admirably). 

It  is  well  to  go  over  the  bare  wall  and 
ceiling  with  what  is  called  good  glue  siz- 
ing, for  which  the  following  is  a  good 
recipe:  Put  half  a  pound  of  crushed  glue 
into  a  crock,  and  cover  with  cold  water;  [ 
let  it  soak  all  night;  in  the  morning  melt 
it  over  a  moderate  heat,  and  add  suffic- 
ient water  to  thin  it;  apply  to  the  wall 
and  ceiling  with  a  whitewash-brush,  after 
having  removed  all  loose  particles  from 
the  wall  with  a  broom.  Let  dry  before 
applying  the  paper. 

Place  two  lonj,  boards  either  on  trestles 
or  some  good  support,  so  that  they  are 
absolutely  level  (a  long  kitchen  table  will 
answer  the  purpose). 

Make  the  paste  as  follows,  if  you  desire 
good  results:  Sift  about  five  pounds  of 
wheat,  rye  or  white  flour,  make  into  a 
smooth,  stiff  batter,  taking  care  to  avoid  ; 
even  the  smallest  lumps,  and  add  a  few 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimnte  (a  deadly 
poison);  thin  it  with  coKi  water  to  about 
a  good  pudding  batter,  add  two  and  one 
(juarter  ounces  of  well-pounded  alum. 
Meanwhile  have  water  boiling  on  the  fire, 
and  pour  it  softly  but  rapidly  over  this 
batter,  stirring  it  all  the  time  around  and 
arcmud  the  same  way;  as  soon  as  it  swells 
and  changes  color  it  is  finished;  put  a 
little  cold  viater  on  top  to  prevent  scum- 
ming, and  set  it  away  to  cool  before  using. 

With  a  tape-line  measure  the  height  of 
your  wall  carefully,  and  cut  the  first  roll 
into  strips  of  this  length,  laying  the  p;eces 
face  downward,  keeping  weights  on  their 
ends.  Dip  your  brush  well  into  the  paste, 
so  that  both  sides  are  well  covered,  and 
apply  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  back 
of  the  top  piece  of  paper,  fold  over  one 
end  and  then  the  other,  placing  the  edges 
even,  so  the  margin  can  be  rapidly  re- 
moved with  the  scissors.  The  hanger  must 
be  on  the  step-ladder  ready  to  unfold  one 
end  of  the  fold,  and  stick  it  onto  the  wall 
very  lightly  just  at  the  top:  have  the  whisk- 
broom  and  a  cloth  in  a  large  poclcet  of 
your  apron,  and  as  dexterously  as  i  i  -sible 
smooth  down  the  paper  with  the  whisk, 
taking  care  to  work  out  all  the  air,  touch- 
ing it  lightly  with  the  cloth  when  neces- 
sary. If  air  remains  after  the  slip  is  on. 
small  blisters  will  appi-ar.  Prick  these  at 
once  with  a  pin.  and  smooth  the  juiper 
over.  Brush  the  paper  down  the  center, 
and  from  it  to  the  edges.  When  you  re  icli 
the  folded  lower  end,   unfold  cari'lully. 


CUCUMBER  PICKLES. 

Wash  small  pickles,  fresh  from  the 
vine,  and  pack.  Allow  one  small  cupful 
of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  pickles  ;  then  add 
boiling  water  until  they  are  well  covered, 
and  let  stand  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  ;  take  out.  rinse  off  with  clear  wa- 
ter, and  drain  carefully;  place  in  cold 
vinegar  for  two  weeks,  take  up,  drain, 
and  pack  closely  in  glass  jars,  using  one 
teaspoonful  of  white  mustard  and  twenty 
cloves  to  each  quart.  Make  a  sweet 
vinegar  by  taking  two  parts  of  sugar  to 
three  of  vinegar,  in  which  boil  mixed 
spices,  closely  tied  in  a  thin  cloth,  for 
twenty  minutes  ;  "our  this  boiling  hot  over 
the  pickles,  and  seal.  It  usually  takes  a 
tablespoonful  of  mixed  spices  to  a  gallon 
of  sugar  and  vinegar,  but  one  must  use 
judgment,  as  their  strength  varies. 

Mrs.  Is.\ac  C. 
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Superior  to  all  others  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  gives  a  Superior  Polish. 

2.  It  does  not  crack  or  rub  off  on  the 
skirts. 

3.  Unlike  all  others  it  does  not  crack 
or  hurt  the  leather,  but  on  the  con- 
trary acts  as  a  preservative. 
Has  been  manufactured  over  forty 
years  and  always  stood  at  the  head. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Brown's  French  Dressing 

And  be  sure  to  accept  no  otlier. Sold  everywhere 


12  Vards  TorchoB  I  GiT-en  Away. 

All  one  piece  FKEE  to  all  sending  lOc. 

for  paper  3  mos.  Fireside  Gem,  Waterville,  Maine. 


STUDYi 


NECK-RUCHES. 

For  lionie  wear  everything  for  the  neck 
seems  to  be  of  the  most  fluffy  appearance. 
Ruches  of  very  full-plaited  tulle,  or  chif- 
fon edged  with  black  lace  (Fig.  1),  are  one 
of  the  novelties.  They  will  also  do  for 
theater  wear  later  on.  Others,  like  Fig. 
2,  are  arranged  on  a  rilibou  which  an- 
swers as  a  neck-band.  Two  or  three 
rows  of  lace  are  sewed  near  the  edge  to 
make  it  heavier.  These  are  considered 
absolute  necessities  for  a  young  lady's 
toilet. 


•  T  UnMC        prepare  for  a 

HI  nUIViCgood  position.  We 
teach  Book-keeping:.Business  Forms, 
Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Letter 
Writing.  Commercial  Law,  etc.,  by 
MAFL,  in  a  thorough,  practical  way.  It  gives  a  success- 
ful stai-t  in  life.  Ten  Years' Success-  References  from 
everj-  state.  Catalotrue  free.  Trial  lesson  10  cents. 
BRYANT  &STRAnON'S  COLLEGE,  nu  KMkH 
No.  B30College  BIdg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Df  mAILi 

BVBRY  WOMAN 

Can  bnv  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

DO  money  paid  until  it  ia 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Washes 
easy.  Clothes  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pav  freight.  Circulars  free. 
I'..  E.  ROSS,  10  Clean  St..Uncoln,  111. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wa?h  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  7o,000  in|use. 
washboard  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
Terriff's  Perfect  Washing  Machine  which  ^-111  be  sent 
on  ti-ial  at  wholesale  price  ;if  not  satisfactoi^  money  re- 
funded. AgentsWanted,  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  wi  ite  PORTLAND  ^FG.CO.,  Box  4  Portland.Blch. 


SEE 

SPECIAL 
FREE 
OFFERS 
BELOW. 


Established  1827.  .  .  .  .  Fiffij-ttco  Weeks  for  $1.7S.  \ 

(ompanion  i 


T^HE  generous  patronage  given  The  Youth's  Companion 
^      during  the  last  70  years  enables  its  publishers  to  provide 
a  lavish  abundance  of  the  most  valuable  reading  for  1897  . 

Every  member  of  the  family,  from  the  }-oungest  to  the 
oldest,  finds  in  each  week's  issue  delightful  instruction  and 
entertainment  in  the  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Timely  Edito- 
rials, Humorous  Anecdotes,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Miscel- 
laneous Articles  

More  than  200  Famous  Men  and  Women  Contribute  to  the 
Next  Volume  of  The  Companion. 

.  .  .  Send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Sample  Copies  Free 


J                             ^  New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at  once  with 

M      Twelve*    *  name  and  address  and  $1.75  (the  subscription  pricel  will  receive : 

i  FREE  The  Youth's  Companion  every  week  from  time  subscription  ia 

;         color       5  received  tmjanuary  l,  I897. 


Calendar  ; 


FREE  Thanks  giving,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Double  Numbers.  J 

FREE  Oar  Artistic  8-Page  Folding  Calendar  for  1S97,  Lithographed  in  J 
Twelve  Beautiful  Colors.  ^  J 

And  The  Companion  Fifty-two  Weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1,  1898.  J 


Two 
Months 

FREE. 


I  FREE. 

I        THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass.  J 

Extraordinary  Offer. 
The  Youth's  Companion 

from  the  time  the  subscription  is  received  to  Januarj-  i,  189S,  including 
the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Double  Numbers  for  two 
years,  the  Twelve-Color  Companion  Calendar  for  1S97  (the  most  artistic 
and  expensive  color  production  the  Comp.\xion  has  ever  oflfered),  and 

The  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Both  papers  to  Januar}-  i,  1S98,  for  only  $2.00  in  advance. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


October  15,  1896. 


FARM  AND  FIRESlDii. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  FOUR  patterns,  and  this  paper  one  year,  60  cents,  post=paid 


No.  6414.— Boys'  Box-plaited 

Shirt-waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6, 8, 10  and  12  years. 


Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
numlier  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  dilTerent  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  tosether— are  sent  with  pach  patrern, 
it'Uh  a  picture  of  the  pnrmmt  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 
being  a  separate  pattern  for  every  single  piece  of 
the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same 
day  it  is  received. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  Inches. 


For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.   For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.    Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 
Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 
Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  nn  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
Other  heavy  paitei'vx. 


No.  fi73.S.— Boys'   Shikt-waist,  with 
Bykon  OR  Sailor  CoLLAU.   10  cts. 
Sizes,  4,  (i,  8,  lu  and  12  years. 


No.  6881.— Ladies' AXD  Misses' Corset- 
covers.  •  10  cents 


No.  6682.— Ladies'  Wrapper. 
11  cents. 


Sizes,  32,  34,  3fi,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  No.  6373.— Ladies'  Cape.   10  cents.     No.  &S74.— MiasES'  Cikcclar  Skirt.   11c.     Sizes,  .32,  -34  ,  36,  3S.  40  and  42  inches  No. 6322.— Child's  Nioht-dress.  lUc. 


12,  14  and  16  years. 


bust. 


Sizes,  1,  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


Sizes,  32,  34,  35,  38  and  40  inches  bust.  .Sizes,  10,  12,  14  and  10  years. 

WE  HAVE  OFHCES  IN  NEW  YORK  QTY,  SPRINOnELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 
Notice.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


October  15,  1896. 


No   lamp   is   a   good  one     QnV  Sun^a^  HftCmOOn. 


without  tlie  right  chimney. 
The  "  Index  to  Chimneys  " 
free. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh;    Pa,    maker  of 


pearl 


glass' 


and  "pearl  top. 


ELECTRICAL 
EHGINEERIIfG 

Steam  En^ineerins' 

(Stat.,  Loco.  &  .liar.) 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Slachiae  Design 
Arcliitecttiral  Drawing 
PliimlMiig' Heating 
Civil  EnEineering 
Minlne  &  Prospecting 
English  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKiNGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  References 
Slating  Che  Stihjeci  you 
wish  to  Study,  So 

The  International 
Correspontlenee  Schools, 
Box        Scnuaton,  Pa. , 


I  £0  Keep  MP  mh  ^  I 

j!  f  a  Itttl^^  is  the  question  that  con- 

^  ll/V    ViillVV  fronts  busy  people.  ^ 

The  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle 

^  solves  the  probiein.  There  are  >zo  exam-  J 
^  inations,  but  many  helps  for  readers.  ^ 


4- 


\  Forty  thousand  graduates  sho-v  that  the 
T  plan  is  practicable.    THE  FRENCH-GREEK 
T  year  begins  Oct.  t.  Send  for  circulars  to  i 
+        JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  Dept      8  Buffaio,  N.  Y.  J 

IN  REACH  OF  ALL. 

Best  Education  SS^Snao. 

jSTorthern  advantages  in  Southern  moun- 
tain climate,  130  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Reduced  R.  R.  rates.  3  College  Courses. 
Music,  Acadeiiij',  Normal,  Manual.  Tu- 
ition free.  Incidentals  84.50  a  term.  The 
great  expense  in  education  is  board.  Go 
where  good  board  can  be  furnished  cheap- 
ly. Address  Pres.  W.  Q.  FROST,  Ph.  D., 
Berea,  Kentucky. 

Sd'oTAbout  Berea  College 


Arm 


IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 
save8H)toS'2o.   Ko  money  In  advance. 
S^M  SCO  Kenwood  Machine  for 


S23.UO 

SoO  Arlinston  Machine  for  .  $19.50 
Sliindard  Siugers,SS.0O,SlI.50,  S15.0O 
and  '27  other  styles.     All  attachments 
FKFE.     We  pay  freight.    Buy  from 
factory.   Saye  agents  large  profits. 
1  Over  lOu.OOO  in  use.    Catalogue  and 
Itestimonials  Free.    Write  at  once. 
fcH  ^  ~  -"^AddressdnfnlD.CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 

158-1 64  West  Tau  Buren  St.,  B-  7,      Chlcaeo,  Ills. 

SOLID  SILVER  RING. 

10  Cents  by  MaJL 
This  ring  "we  -warrant  ster- 
ling sUyer  925-1000  fine. 
It  IS  our  famous  LEAP 
:TEAE  KING,  -with  the 
^^^__^^^^^^^^_bJ figures  1896  beautifully 
engraved  on  it.  It  is  a  rare  and  costly  solid  silver  ring 
and  only  sold  for  TEN  CENTS  in prderto  introduceour 
Kew  Great  Illustrated  CatalogTie  of  Jewelry,  etc.  Senda 
niece  ot  paper  size  of  ring  wanted.  Postage  stamps  taten. 

Address:        JL,YNP*  &  CO.,      _      „  „ 

48  BOND  STKEET,  NEW  YORK 

QUAKER  FOLDING  VAPOR  BATH  CABINET. 

85  to  $10  a  day  to  I^adies  or  Genta 

Selling  Cabinets  to  Families  and  Physicians. 
Everybody  buys,  sick  or  well.  Turkish,  Russiaa 
or  Medicated  Baths  at  homK.  50,000  sold,  No  more 
Bath  Tuba  or  Doctor  Bills.  Renovatea  your  sys- 
tem, prevents  Obesity.  Cures  Colds,  Rheumatism, 
La  Grippe,  Neuraleia,  Eczema,  Catarrh,  Bright'a 
Disease,  Malaria.  Headaches,  Female  Complaints, 
and  all  Blood,  Skin,  Nerve  and  Kidney  Diseases.  I 
Beautifies  the  complexion.  Guaranteed.  Bestmade,  j 
lasts  a  lifetime.   Price  low.   Size  folded  16x2  in.,  ' 

  5  lbs.     Greatest  seller  on  earth.    Wholesale  to 

agents.  BOOK  FB££.  C.  World  Mfff.  Co.,  Columbas,  O. 

I  WANT  A  MAN 

In  every  city  or  township  to  look  after  my  business, 
on  salary  or  cominis.sion  ;  steady  work  an^d  liberal 
pay  the  year  round.  One  man  cleared  SI  40.45 
laHt  week.  Places  fur  a  fi-w  ladies.  Don't  delay 
or  bother  to  send  stamps,   but  write  at  once  to 

J.    W.    JONES.    Springfield.  Ohio. 

Ton  work  right 
arouDd  borne.  A 
Jt  brand  new  thing. 
No  trouble  to  make  ^18  a  ^week  easy.  Write  to 
us  quick,  yoQ  will  be  surprised  at  how  easy  it  can  be 
done.  Send  db  your  address  aoy  way.  It  will  be  for  your  interest 
to  iuvestipate.  Wri'e  (odav  Yi^u  can  positively  make  S18  a 
weckeasy.  D.  T.  MORGAN,,Boz  Z  0,Delroit,31ieh. 

IVIention  tliis  paper. 

Hustling  can 
r'  a  8  8  e  r  s  a  re 
making  a  pile  of  money  working 
for  us.  All  say  work  is  pleasant 
and  profitable.  Particulars  sent  free  on  request. 
AddresB  FARBI  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  U. 


HARVEST 


FOR  AGENTS 


It  Closes 
October  31st. 


WHAT? 


The  Guessing  Contest.  A 
chance  to  get  $1,000  for  30 
cents.  2,337  other  prizes. 
Send  your  guess  quick  and 
get  a  big  prize.  See  full 
particulars  on  page  9. 


PEACE  THROUGH  THE  BLOOD  OF  HIS  CROSS. 

Cross  of  Christ.  O  sacred  tree, 
Hide  uiy  sins  and  shelter  me; 
Claim  or  merit  have  I  none, 
I  am  vile  and  all  undone; 
I  to  thee  for  succor  fly — 
Give  me  refuge  or  I  die. 
Cross  of  Christ,  O  sacred  tree. 
All  my  hopes  are  hung  on  thee. 

Cross  of  Christ,  O  sacred  tree. 
Let  me  to  thy  shadow  flee; 
Here  they  mocked  the  crucified. 
Here  the  royal  sufferer  died; 
Here  was  shed  the  atoning  blood. 
Here  expired  the  Son  of  God; 
Cross  of  Christ,  O  sacred  tree. 
Can  the  guilty  trust  in  thee? 

Cross  of.  Christ,  O  sacred  tree, 
Type  of  love's  deep  mystery; 
'Twas  my  sins  provoked  this  love, 
I  this  matchless  passion  moved; 
For  my  soul  this  love  was  stored, 
On  my  head  the  blessing  poured. 
Cross  of  Christ,  O  sacred  tree, 
Xow  I  solve  love's  mystery. 

Cross  of  Christ,  O  sacred  tree. 
This  my  boast  shall  ever  be. 
That  thy  blood  for  me  was  shed, 
That  for  me  he  groaned  aud  bled. 
Is'ow  I  catch  that  gracious  eye, 
Now  I  know  I  s'nall  not  die; 
Cross  of  Christ.  O  sacred  tree, 
All  my  guilt  is  lost  in  thee. 

—Daniel  T.  Taylor. 


TIMOTHY'S  STOMACH. 

IT  is  siugular  to  uote  how  careful  some 
people  notice  tlie  "advice  the  Apostle 
Paul   gave   to   Timothy   about  his 
poor,  weali  stomach,  and  how  little 
they  care  about  all  the  rest  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  apostle. 

Nobody  knows  what  ailed  Timothy, 
anyway.  Every  statement  about  his  sick- 
ness is  pure  guesswork,  except  that  made 
in  the  verse.  Physicians  would  tell  you 
at  once  that  there  are  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  other  infirmities  where  the 
worst  thing  that  could  be  taken  would 
be  strong  wine. 

Moreover,  nobody  knows  what  kind  of 
wine  St.  Paul  recommended.  Was  it  the 
kind  the  butler  made  when  he  pressed  the 
grapes  between  his  lingers  and  bore  the 
expressed  juice  in  a  silver  or  golden  cup 
to  the  king  ?  Or  was  it  the  kind  that  is 
made  by  boiling  down  the  grape-juice 
until  fermentation  is  impossible,  and  then 
preserving  it  with  care,  thus  making  the 
wine  a  food  as  well  as  a  'drink?  It  might 
haAe  been  either  of  these,  and  was  as 
likely  to  be  one  of  them  as  that  Which 
"giyeth  his  color  in  the  cup,"  or  that 
brings  woe  to  all  who  "go  to  seek  mixed 
wiue." 

At  all  events,  the  wine  was  not  to  be 
taken  for  pleasure,  but  as  a  medicine, 
nud  there  was  to  be  but  "a  little  wine," 
perhaps  a  teaspoonful  or  so,  in  water. 
Ai.d  Timothy  was  so  strictly  temperate 
thiit  he  would  not  take  even  "a  little 
wii.e"  for  sickness,  till  he  got  a  prescrip- 
tion from  an  inspired  apostle,  though 
some  who  quote  the  passage  would  take 
a  prescription  from  any  red-nosed  doctor, 
and  would  soon  venture  to  subscribe  for 
themselves. 

The  temperance  Irishman  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  when  confronted  with  the 
passage,  "An'  sure,  me  name  is  not 
Timothy,  and  me  stomach  does  not  ache." 
— The  Safeguard. 


THE  OLDEST  LOCK. 

The  very  oldest  lock  in  existence  is  one 
which  formerly  secured  one  of  the  doors 
of  Xineveh.  It  is  a  gigantic  affair,  and 
the  key  to  it,  which  is  as  large  as  one  man 
can  conveniently  carry,  reminds  one  of 
the  scriptural  passage,  where  the  prophet 
makes  I'eference  to  such  instruments  being 
carried  on  the  shoulder.  The  exact  words 
referred  to  are,  "And  the  key  to  the  house 
of  David  I  will  lay  upon  his  shoulder." 
This  enormous  key  to  the  lock  from  Nine- 
veh is  nearly  three  and  half  feet  in  length 
and  of  the  thickness  of  a  four-inch  drain- 
tile.  It  was  found  at  the  end  of  a  ruined 
chamber,  where  a  large  wooden  door  had 
probably  once  stood,  the  gigantic  brass 
hinges  and  heavy  bars  being  still  in  fair 
condition,  though  somewhat  corroded. 
This  relic  of  the  olden  times  has  but  few 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  keys  of  mod- 
ern manufacture,  or  even  to  those  of  the 
early  part  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
tubular  idea  had  never  been  thought  out 
in  those  days,  but  the  key  is  fearfully  ami 
wonderfully  made,  being  equally  as  intri- 
cate a  piece  of  machinery  as  the  lock  in 


which  it  was  used.  A  great  many  of  the 
bars  and  pegs  in  the  lock  are  believed  to 
have  been  made  of  wood,  as  their  places 
are  now  empty.  The  notches  and  pegs  in 
the  key,  however,  show  that  there  were 
corresponding  pegs  and  bars  in  the  lock  at 
one  time.  The  great  lateral  iron  bars  at 
the  end  of  the  key,  with  their  complicated 
series  of  notches,  cross-bars,  pumps,  etc., 
are  proof  that  the  lock  was  once  similarly 
provided.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  at  one  time  the 
door  to  the  palace  coul(i  not  have  been 
opened  until  the  key  had  been  inserted 
and  the  impediment  to  the  drawing  back 
of  the  bolt  removed  by  raising  up  so  many 
bars  and  pins  which  had  fallen  down  into 
their  places  upon  the  key  having  been 
withdrawn.  Similar  locks  and  keys  were 
in  use  in  Egypt  five  thousand  years  ago. 
— St.  Louis  Republic. 


"  KNOWLEDGE  SHALL  INCREASE." 

What  the  future  has  in  store,  in  what 
waj-  old  laws  will  be  newly  applied  and 
new  laws  discovei-ed,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  determine,  but  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  chamber  of  wonders  and 
miracles  is  beyond  a  doubt.  We  can  look 
on  the  canvas  and  see  a  TS'hole  regiment 
go  through  its  drill,  or  the  toreador  and 
bull  in  deadly  conflict.  We  can  hear 
Paderewski'  at  the  piano,  and  with  the 
microphone  we  can  listen  to  the  patter  of 
a  fly's  feet  on  the  window-pane,  and  the 
telephone  reproduces  the  voice  of  a 
speaker  who  is  a  thousand  miles  away. 

These,  however,  are  only  stepping-stones 
to  higher  tilings,  and  though  they  are 
marvels,  there  are  still  greater  things  to 
come  which  vrill  make  such  achievements 
small  and  insignificant.  Mr.  Tesla  tells 
us  that  it  may  be  possible  to  see  the  face 
as  well  as  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  who  is  a  thousand  miles  away. 
When  the  Koentgen  ray  becomes  tamed 
aud  disciplined  it  will  aid  the  physician  in 
many  ways.  It  is  a  bit  refractory  just 
now,  but  by  and  by  some  one  will  cajole 
it  into  profitable  servitude,  and  then  will 
follow  a  multitude  of  remedial  agencies 
which  are  at  present  in  dreamland  only. — 
New  York  Herald. 


WOMAN'S  INFLUENCE. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  HOME. 

She  does  not  make  any  fuss  about  it, 
nor  ask  to  have  a  reporter  at  her  elbow. 
But  h&p  sunny  heart  of  self-forgetting 
love  will  not  let  her  hands  be  at  rest 
while  there  is  any  bit  of  helpful  service 
she  can  render.  If  she  can  without  obser- 
vation slip  the  burnt  roll  or  undercrust  oh 
her  plate  it  is  done.  If  some  one  must  stay 
at  home  when  there  is  a  day's  outing,  she 
tells,  with  music  in  every  tone,  how  glad 
she  will  be  to  be  left  quietly  behind  and 
have  time  all  to  herself  to  .do  ever  so 
many  things  she  has  in  miiid.  And  none 
suspect  from  word  or  tone  h(nv  great  the 
sacrifice  to  give  up  the  pleasure. 

Her  quick  eye  detects  the  oversight  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  another,  and  she 
quickly  hastens  to  remedy  the  matter, 
careful  that  none  shall  know  her  hand 
has  made  up  another's  failure.  Is  a  harsh 
round  of  judgment  started  by  some  ill- 
advised  criticism?  She  deftly  and  ten- 
derly drops  the  gentlest,  the  sweetest 
possible  word  for  the  criticized  one,  and 
switches  the  conversation  to  other  topics. 

Do  we  not  all  recognize  this  "angel?" 
We  call  her  mother,  wife,  sister.  In  the 
glory-land  they  will  call  her  saint. — The 
Contributor. 


SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

Very  many  of  the  sweetest  joys  of 
Christian  hearts  are  songs  which  have 
been  learned  in  the  bitterness  of  trial.  It 
is  said  of  a  little  bird  that  he  will  never 
learn  to  sing  the  song  his  master  will  have 
him  sing  while  it  is  light  in  his  cage.  He 
learus  a  snatch  of  every  song  he  hears, 
but  will  not  learn  a  full  separate  melody 
of  his  own.  And  the  master  covers  the 
cage  and  makes  it  dark  all  about  the  bird, 
and  then  he  listens  and  learns  the  one 
song  that  is  taught  him,  until  his  heart  is 
full  of  it.  Then,  ever  after,  he  sings  the 
song  in  the  light.  With  many  of  us  it  is 
as  with  the  bird.  The  Master  has  a  song 
he  wants  to  teach  us.  but  we  learn  only 
a  strain  of  it,  a  note  here  and  there,  while 
we  catch  up  snatches  of  the  world's  song, 
and  sing  them  witli  it.  Then  he  comes 
and  makes  it  dark  about  us,  till  we  learn 
the  sweet  melody  ho  would  teach  us. 
Many  of  the  loveliest  songs  of  peace  and 
trust  sung  l)y  God's  children  in  this  world 
have  been  taught  in  the  darkened  cham- 
ber of  sorrow. 


The  influence  of  women  -upon  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  could  never 
be  measured. 

Because  of  her,  thrones  have  been 
established  and  destroyed.  The  flash 
of  her  eye,  the  touch  of  her  hand,  and 
we  have  the  marvellous  power  cf 
women,  glorious  in  the  possession  uf 
perfect  physical  health. 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  by  her  wonder- 
ful discovery  of  the 
"  Veg-e table  Com- 
pound," has  done 
much  to  place  t'.:iis 
great  power  in 
the  hands 
women. 

She  has  lilted  I 
thousands  and^ 
thousands  out 
of  the  misery 
brought  by 
displace- 
ment of  the 
womb,  and 
all  the  evils 
that  follow 
diseases  of 
the  uterus. 

The  "  Vege- 
table C  om- 
pound "  re- 
stores natural 
cheerfulness,  de- 
stroys despondency,  cures  backache, 
strengthens  the  muscles,  restores  the 
womb  to  its  normal  condition,  and  you 
are  changed  from  a  physical  wreck  to 
the  joy  of  your  home  and  friends. 

By  the  way — the  leading  druggists 
tell  ns  that  the  demand  for  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound  is 
simply  beyond  their  power  of  under- 
standing, and  what  is  best  of  all,  it 
does  the  work  and  cures  where  the 
best  physicians  utterly  faiL 


GENTS  14  KftRATp^L 


GOLD 

_^  .  LATE. 

CIT  THIS  OIT  and  send  itto 
us  with  your  name  and  addres3 
and  we  will  .send  you  this  beauti- 
ful gold  finished'  watch,  by  ei- 
pressfor  examination.  Youex- 
amine  it  at  the  expressoflEice;and 
ifyou  think  it  abarg-ain  payour 
sample  price  $2.75  and  express 
charg-es  and  it  isyours.lt  is  mag- 
nificently enprraved  and  eqaal 
in  appearance  to  ag^nnine  Solid 
Gold  ■ffatch.  A  guarantee  and 
beautiful  gold  plate  chain  and 
charm  sent  free  ■\vith  every 
watch.-uTile  today.this  maynot 
appear  again;  mention  whether 
j  ou  want  gents'  or  ladies'  si7.a 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO, 

33-1:  Dearborn  St.,  [  0  ],  Chicago. 


(Notice  this  to-day.   This  ad.  will  not  appear  again.] 


$250 


IN 


GOLD 


GIVEN 
AWAY 


Who  can  form  the  ereate.'^t  number  of  words  from  the 
letters  in  EDITORS  ?  You  are  smart  enough  to  make 
fifteen  or  more  words,  we  feel  sure,  and  if  you  do,  you 
will  receive  a  good  reward.  Do  not  use  any  letter  more 
times  than  it  appears  in  the  word.  No  proper  nouns. 
No  foreign  words.  Use  any  dictionary  that  is  stan- 
dard. Use  plurals.  Here  is  an  example  of  the  way  to 
work  it  out:  Editors,  edit,  sot.  dot,  dots,  to,  etc. 
These  words  count.  The  publisher  of  Woman's 
World  and  Jenxess  Miller  Monthly  will  pay  850.00 
in  gold  to  the  person  able  to  make  the  largest  liet  of 
words  from  the  letters  in  the  word  EDITORS ;  S25.00 
for  the  second  largest ;  S15  for  the  third ;  SIO  for  the 
fourth.  So  for  the  twenty  next  largest,  and  $2  each  for 
the  twenty-five  next  largest  lists.  The  above  rewards 
are  givtn  free  and  without  consideration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  attention  to  our  handsome  ladies' 
magazine,  twenty-four  pages,  ninety-six  long  col- 
umns, finely  illustrated,  and  all  original  matter,  long 
and  short  stories  by  the  best  authors;  price  SI  per 
year.  It  is  necessary  for  you,  to  enter  the  contest,  to 
semi  12  two-cent  stamps  for  a  three-months'  trial 
subscription  with  your  list  of  words,  and  every  per- 
son sending  the  24  cents  and  a  list  of  fifteen  words  or 
more  is  guaranteed  an  extra  present  by  return  mail 
(in  addition  to  the  magazine),  of  a  large  336-page  book, 
'*  Esther  Waters."  by  Geo.  Moore,  a  remarkably  fas- 
cinating love  story.  Satis«faction  guaranteed  in  every 
case  or  your  money  refunded.  Lists  should  be  sent 
at  once,  and  not  later  than  Nov.  20,  eo  that  the  names 
of  riuccessful  contestants  may  be  in  the  December 
issue,  publislifil  in  November.  Our  publication  has 
been  establi^lied  nine  years.  We  refer  you  to  any 
mercantile  agencv  for  our  standing.  Write  now. 
Address  J.  H.  PLUMMER.  Publisher.  905  Temple 
Court  Building,  B  1113,  New  York  City. 

Mention  this  paper. 


'. 


Who  will  it  be? 


McKlNLEY 

...OR... 

BRYAN 

OR  SOMEBODY  ELSE? 

$3,000  IN  PRIZES 

For  answers  to  the  quest  Jon,  "  Who 
will  be  the  next  president,  and  how 
many  electoral  votes  will  he  receive?" 

First  Prize,  $1,000  in  Cash. 

See  page  9  for  full  particulars. 


October  15,  1896. 
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(Queries. 

e®-KEAD  Tills  NUTICK.-S!a 

Questions  from  reorular  suliscriberK  of  Farsi  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  seiieral  interest, 
will  l>e  answered  in  tliese  culnmns  free  of  charge. 
Qneriste  desirins  immediate  replies,  or  aslving  infor- 
mation npon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
Inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  fnil  name  and 
post-ottice  address  of  the  Inquirer  should  accompany 
each  (inery,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  tlie  date  of  tlie  issue  in  wliich  the  answer 
ise-xpected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  inattei  s  of  business,  and'shotild  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Snbirrigratioii,— G.  E.  L.,  South  Rivoi-.sifle, 
Cal.  Among  the  agiicultmal  expci-imcnt 
statioii.S' that  have  iiublishcd  liulletins  on  the 
subject  of  siibirri.§ation  are  the  following: 
Experiment  station,  Logan,  Utah;  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va^r  Wooster,  Ohio, 

Str;iw.— J.  W'.,  JliilUIeton,  Oreg.,  writes: 
"How  can  straw  be  made  short,  to  haul  on 
the  field,  to  plow  under,  without  cutting  or 
burning";  .'Is  there  anything  that  will  pre- 
vent stra*  growing  tall,  without  Interfering 
with  a  good  crop  of  grain?  On  summer  fallow 
or  after,  lioed  crops  our  winter  wheat  will 
grow  five  and  one  half  feet  or  higher,  and 
often  lodges."  / 

Reply: — Scatter  the  straw  tliinl.v  over  the 
ground.  After  It  has  been  beaten  down  by 
rains,  you  can  turn  it  inider  with  a  good  plow 
having  a  sharp  rolling  cutter  or  a  good' 
jointer.  For  seeding  rich  land,  select  short, 
stiff-strawed  varieties  of  wheat. 

Bnftvr-polor.  —  J.  M.  C,  Corning,  Cal., 
writes:  "What  is  the  best  process  of  color- 
ing butter  without  injury  to  the  butter? 
Experience  teaches  me  that  when  cows  re- 
ceive what  green  grass  they  want,  it  is  not 
necessaiw  to  color  with  anything,  btit  we  can- 
not have  green  grass  the  year  round." 

Rei'ly: — After  grass  is  gone,  bright,  well- 
cured  corn  fodder  will  keep  up  the  color  in 
butter.  In  the  absence  of  .suitable  foods,  use  a 
good  butter-color.  There  are  a  number  of 
preparations  on  the  market  that  are  perfectly 
harmless.  Your  druggist  can  procure  them 
for  yoii.  If  used  according  to  directions,  they 
will  give,  without  injury,  a  light  golden  color 
to  the  butter. 

Avoraso  Wlaeat.— J.  M.  R..  Winview, 
Okla.,  writes:  "You  say  editoria.ly  that  the 
average  wheat  production  is  1:1.7  bushels  to 
the  acr^,  and  it  is  inti^natpd  that  it  is  not. 
profitable.  Y'ou  also  sa.v  th.-it  this  can  easily 
be  increased  to  twenty-flve  bushels  to  the 
acre  by  'gpgd  farming,  and  at  a  profit.  I 
know  gtatenientg^  are  sometimes  ipade .  nn- 
thoughtetiV.  so  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few- 
questions.  Do  you  think  that  with,  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  agriculture^  the  product  of 
ever.v  acre  could  be  doubled,  or  nearly  so, 
as  indicated?  To  do  this  would  require  the 
doubling  in  .vield,  not  only^  on  the  poorest 
lands  and  of  the  poorest  farmer.s,  but  also 
on  the  best  lands  and  by  the  bestr  farmers, 
bringing  the  yield  in  man.v  cases  up  to  one 
hundred  or  more  bushels  to  the  acre.  If  this 
could  be  done,  and  our  annual  production  as 
a  nation  doubled,  would  it  then  b  ■  prolitab'.e?" 

Rhply: — ^The  average  annual  yield  of  wheat 
in  England  is  about  twenty-nine  bushels  an 
acre,  yet  we  have  never  read  of  yields  of  one 
hundred  or  more  bushels  to  the  acre,  I'our 
questions  do  not  appl.v  exactly  to  what  was 
saiil  in  the  note  referred  to.  "Less  area, 
larger  yield  to  the  acre  and  lower  co.st  of 
production,"  are  words  you  seem  to  have 
overlooked.  In  reducing  the  area,  would  not 
the  lands  giving  the  poorest  yields,  as  a  rule, 
he  given  up  first?  There  is  certainly  no  in- 
timation in  the  note  that  we  should  strive  to 
double  our  annual  production  of  wheat  as  a 
nation. 


VETERINARY. 

^  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  ^ 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  tliese  columns  free,  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  snch  a  rerinest.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  whicli  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.Detjiers,  13l-'>Neil  .\venue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  tlieir  in- 
Qniries  in  tliis  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


May  be  Tnbcroulosis.— C.  H.  P.,  West 
Barrington,  N.  H.  Unless  what  you  describe 
is  only  a  case  of  somewhat  chronic  garget, 
your  cow,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  good  subject 
for  the  tuberculin  test. 

Probably  AnUylosis.— P.  L.  Co.,  Dry 
Fork,  W.  Va.  What  you  describe  appears  to 
be  ankylosis  in  the  pastern-joint.  There  is 
no  cure.  An  immediate  answer  cannot  and 
will  not  be  given  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

A  Mansy  l>ojr,— A.  S.  G.,  Reading,  Pa. 
If  your  dog  has  mange,  have  him  treated  by 
a  veterinarian.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
find  a  .good  one  in  Reading.  Don't  ask  for  an 
immediate  answer  for  a  two-cent  stamp;  it 
will  not  be  given. 


Cliroiilc  SwoIIiii;r  "Mhe  .SIn>ath.—  D.  A. 

P.,  Rockford,  Mich.  Such  a  chronic  swelling 
of  the  sheath  of  a  horse  as  .vou  describe  is, 
as  a  rule,  permanent  and  incurable. 

Garset.— A.  J.  H.,  Jasper,  Ala.  What  you 
describe  appears  to  be  a  genuine  case  of  gar- 
get. If  necessar.v.  ki'e[)  the  cow  a  week  or 
so  at  home,  and  restore  the  diseased  li;ilf  of 
the  udder  l)y  frequent  (every  few  hours)  inilli- 
ing.  As  your  cow  will  not  be  fresh  until 
Februar.v,  there  is  yet  abundant  time  to  make 
her  dry  two  months  before  calving. 

Iii.jiirert  S|>iiial  <'«liiiini.  — W.  F.  H., 
Cliainpion,  X.  Y.  The  paralysis  in  the  hind 
(lu.irters  of  your  pig  undoubtedly  has  been 
produced  by  an  injury,  perhaps  amounting  to 
a  fracture  of  the  spin.il  ciilnmn.  brought 
about  when  the  pig  tried  to  jump  over  a 
fence  and  slijiped  and  fell  on  its  back.  If 
the  pig  is  in  a  good  condition,  butcher  it. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  a  cure. 

<'attle  nyiiis— G.  N.  D.,  Gid,  Ark.  Ac- 
cording to  your  description  it  is  possible,  but 
hardly  tirobable,  that  your  cattle  died  from 
poi.soiiin,g.  If  an  animal  dies,  the  best  way 
to  a.scertaiu  the  cause  of  death  is  b.v  making 
a  careful  post-mortem  examination,  and 
where  poisoning  is  suspected,  to  have  the 
contents  of  the  st(}mach.  and  in  cases  of 
suspected  arsenic  iioisoniiig,  also  the  liver, 
subjected  to  a  chemical  analysis. 

.A  Ruaror.— W.  R.,  Terre  Haute,  Ohio. 
Roaring  may  be  produced  by  various  causes, 
among  which  the  most  freciuent,  perhaps, 
consists  in  a  par.-ilytic  condition  of  tbi'  re- 
current nerve.  If  this  constitutes  the  cans'.', 
a  partial  cure  can  be  effected  b.v  a  neat 
but  not  easily  executed  surgical  operation; 
which,  however,  even  if  well  performed,  is 
not  alwa.vs  successful.  In  all  cases  the  pos- 
sibilit.v  of  a  cure  depends  upon  the  possibility 
of  removing  the  cause. 

lWali$|:nant  Hoad  nise:i'0  of  <'a(IIe.— J. 
A.  M.,  Armour,  S,  Dak.  What  you  describe 
is  a  case  of  so-called  malignant  head  dis- 
ease of  cattle.  Although  it  is  not  known 
that  a  communication  from  one  animal  to 
another  will  take  place,  some  veterinarians 
who  have  had  considerable  experience  with 
this  disease,  Kugnion,  for  instance,  look  npon 
it  as  infectious.  In  .vou  case  the  time  for 
effective  treatment  has  passed.  A  good 
dietetic  treatment  and  liberal  applications 
of  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  olive-oil, 
equal  parts,  to  the  parts  of  the  head  and 
ears  where  the  skin  is  peeling  off,  is  about 
all  you  can  do  to  an.v  advantage.  Do  not 
give  any  more  dish-rags;  they  are  indigestible 
even  to  cattle. 

A  Swpllins:  Viirter  the  J:iw.— W.  .1.  P., 

Societ.v  Hill,  S.  C.  If  the  swelling  .vou  com- 
plain of  is  situated  on  the  border  of  the  lower 
jaws  of  .vour  mare,  and  beneath  the  roots  of 
the  molars,  and  at  the  sam(>  time  is  liard 
and  prevents  the  mare  from  eating,  there  can 
hardl.v  be  any  doubt  that  the  swelling  has 
its  seat  in  the  bone  itself,  and  that  the  teeth 
(the  molars)  are  more  or  less  affected.  What 
has  to  be  done,  and  whether  anything  can  be 
done,  has  to  l)e  determined  b.v  a  thorough 
examination  of  not  only  the  external  surface 
of  the  head,  but  also  of  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  particularly  of  all  the  molars  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Therefore.  I  have  to  advi.se  you 
to  call  on  a  veterinarian  to  make  that  exam- 
ination, and  then  to  treat  the  mare  in  accor- 
dance with  tlie  result  of  the  examination. 

A  SwPllPrt  I.es-.— B.  K.,  Greeiispriug  Ohio. 
Dress  the  wound  produced  b.v  the  barbed 
wire  and  not  yet  healed,  although  made  in 
.lul.v,  twice  a  da.v  with  iodoform  and  absor- 
bent cotton,  and  then  bandage  the  leg  from 
the  hoof  upward  with  a  liandage  of  woolen  i 
flannel,  which  must  be  changed  twice  a  da.v. 
After  the  wound  lias  been  brought  to  heal- 
iii.g,  exercise  the  horse  during  the  day  and 
keep  the  leg  bandaged  during  the  night  until 
the  swelling  does  not  decrease  any  more.  If 
the  wound,  which  evidentl.v  has  been  neg- 
lected, or  at  au.v  rate,  has  not  received 
rational  tre.-itnient,  heals  to  a  horny  scar, 
that  scar  will  be  permanent,  and  all  the 
swelling  that  is  not  removed  by  exercise 
during  the  day,  and  prevented  from  return- 
ing b.v  the  bandage  during  the  night,  also 
will  be  permanent. 

Retention  ol  the  Af<«>>-b«rth  in  <'atfle.— 
(J.  H.  W.,  East  Sound,  Washington.  Reten- 
tion of  the  aftcrliirtli  in  cows  is  most  fre- 
quent in  cases  of  premature  birth,  and  seldom 
cHc'urs  in  liealtli.v  cov.'S  calving  at  the 
iiiirnial  time,  unless  the.v  have  been  allowed 
to  drink  a  bucki'tful  of  cold  water  ininie- 
diatel.v  after  calving.  It  is  therefore  con- 
sidered good  practice  to  give  ftuch  cows,  until 
the.v  have  cleaned,  only  water  that  has  been 
slightl.v  warmed,  in  order  to  prevent  a  sud- 
den contraction  of  the  uterus  and  a  closing 
of  the  OS.  A  removal  of  a  r<'tained  afterbirth 
b.v  manual  operation  must  be  left  to  a  vet- 
erinarian, and  the  treatment  of  .a  non-profes- 
sional is  best  limited  to  carefull.v  made  in- 
jections of  warm  chamomile  tea,  to  which  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda  nia.v  be  added,  into 
the  uterus.  Still,  otherwise  health.v  cows,  if 
not  cleaning  in  due  time,  usiiall.v  do  so  inside 
of  nine  da.vs,  and  are  seldom  serionsl.v  dam- 
aged. It  is  somewhat  different  with  cows 
previousl.y  diseased. 

Treatment  for  Barbert-wire  'Wonn<l— 
So-called  Sweeii.v.— F.  JI.  R.,  Jamesport, 
JIo.  Wounds  treated  with  sucli  a  mixture  of 
irritating  substances  as  oil  of  tar.  oil  of 
tli.viiie,  carbolic  acid,  each  one  part,  and 
coal-oil,  thlrt.v-two  parts,  cannot  heal,  and  are 
bound  to  become  ugly.  Healing  is  a  process 
which  can  oul.v  be  produced  b.v  nature,  and 
the  only  rational  treatment  consists  in  ward- 
ing off  all  unfavorable  influences,  and  in  pro- 
ducing the  most  favorable  conditions  possible. 
Hence,  a  fresh  wound  has  to  be  kept  scru- 
pulousl.v  clean,  an.v  invasion  of  micro-organ- 
isms (bacteria)  has  to  be  prevented  by  a 
careful  aseptic,  or  even  antiseptic,  protection, 
but  the  antiseptics,  carbolic  acid,  for  iustanc  e, 
must  never  be  used  in  such  a  concentration  as 
will  become  injurious  to  the  animal  itself,  or 
to  cause  irritation;  further,  the  borders  of 
the  wound  must  be  brought  in  as  close  con- 
tact as  it  is  possible  to  do;  all  straining, 
which  necessaril.v  has  a  tendenc.v  to  separate 
the  borders  of  the  wound,  must  be  strictl.v 
Iiri'Vented:  where  congestion  is  existing  or 
tlireatPiiing,  for  instance,  if  the  wound  is  in 
the  log.  a  suitable  bandage,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  protection  and  of  prevent- 
ing iinnecessar.v  and  injurious  swelling,  must 
1)(>  applied  in  .a  judicious  manner,  and  be 
ihanged  at  least  twice  a  da.v.  An.v  further 
treatment  dejieiids  upon  circumstances  and 
existing  complications.  In  serious  cases  it  is 
always  best  to  call  at  once  on  a  competent 
veterinarian.  Concerning  the  case  of  so- 
called  sweeu.v.  I  have  to  advise  .vou  to  con- 
tinue the  same  treatment,  feed  wi'll,  exempt 
tlie  horse  from  work,  allow  him  all  the  vol- 
untar.v  exercise  he  is  willing  to  take,  and 
abstain  from  applying  an.v  medicines  and  | 
from  resorting  to  an.v  kind  of  quacker.v.  It 
usuall.v  takes  from  si.x  months  to  a  .vear  until 
recover.Y.  which  seldoln  fails,  will  be  effected, 
provided  quacker.v  or  injudicious  treatment 
have  not  made  it  impossible. 


SUMMERING   IN    THE  TALLAHASSEE 
COUNTRY="TOBACCO=GROWIN(j,  ETC. 

During  and  since  the  recent  hot  period  at 
the  North  I  have  received  many  letters  of 
inqulr.v  relating  to  the  temperature  of  this 
section:  the  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  this: 
The  daily  papers  come  to  us  laden  with  items 
relating  to  the  fearful  loss  of  life  and  pros- 
trations that  are  daily  takln.g  place  in  many 
Xorthern  cities;  hospitals  crowded;  free  ice 
furnished  to  the  poor;  streets  flooded  with 
water  ill  night  to  reduce  the  temperature; 
liai  ks  made  free  sleep^iu-grounds  for  the  poor 
of  the  crowded  tenement  districts,  while  here 
among  the  hills  of  Western  Florida  we  were 
favored  with  almost  dail.v  thunder-showers 
and  their  cooling  effect.  Consequentl.v,  at  no 
time  did  the  thermometer  reach  a  point 
higher  than  ninety-seven  degrees  in  the 
shade,  and  remained  at  that  point  only  a  few 
hours.  Usually  cool  nights,  with  no  sun- 
strokes, prostrations  or  semblance  to  one. 
The  reason  for  this  condition  of  things  is 
Iilaln.  The  atmosiihere  during  the  heated 
term  is  laden  with  moisture  fi-om  the  natural 
evaporation  from  the  sea  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant, lakes,  rivers  and  streams  that  are  so 
nunierons  in  Florida,  together  with  the  breeze 
that  daily  fans  the  state.  Whereas  at  the 
North  during  the  heated  term  for  hours  at  a 
time  the  stillness  of  death  prevails,  and  so 
quiet  that  the  most  delicately  hung  leaf  or 
spray  of  grass  remains  unmoved,  as  if  hewn 
from  solid  stone. 

Here  summer  praeticall.v  begins  the  first  of 
May  and  extends  to  some  time  la  September, 
with  frequent  showers. 

The  season  here  has  been  a  prosperous  one 
for  those  who  have  farmed  their  lands  by 
improved  methods;  the  yield  of  native  grass 
has  been  abundant,  with  in  man.v  cases  sec- 
ond and  third  crops  yet  to  gather.  It  is 
of  a  qualit.v  relished  b.v  stock  equall.y  as  well 
as  the  best  Xorthern  timothy,  and  .yields  from 
two  tons  upward  per  acre,  is  baled  and  placed 
upon  the  market  the  same  as  the  Xorthern 
product,  selling  here  for  .fl4  to  .f2i)  per  ton. 

Corn  and  cotton  a  full  average  crop.  To- 
bacco a  superior  crop,  with  a  greatl.v  in- 
creased acreage,  and  those  who  have  grown 
the  Improved  cigar  varieties  are  j  realizing 
very  remunerative  prices  for  their  crops,  as 
buyers  are  plentiful  and  go  direct  to  the 
barns,  and  frequentl.v  bidding  against  each 
other  In  order  to  obtain  an  .adequate  suppl.v 
for  the  Xorthern  manufacturers  whom  they 
represent.  The  Florida  tobacco  has  an  estab- 
lished reputation;  so  much  so  that  in"  the 
past  many  dealers  attach  a  Cuban  name  or 
brand  to  the  cases  or  bales,  and  sell  it  to 
small  dealers  as  an  Imported  article.  This 
plan  of  procedure  is  about  stopped,  as  the 
Florida  producer  desires  his  products  to 
stand  upon  their  own  merits  in  competition 
with  the  output  of  other  states  or  nations. 
At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  in  a  few 
.years  hence  Florida  will  be  far  the  largest 
tobacco-producing  state  in  the  Union. 

For  a  quick-growing,  mone.v-returning  crop, 
the  growing  of  what  is  called  plug  wrappers 
takes  the  prize,  as  three  months  from  the 
time  the  plants  are  set  the  produce  is  ma- 
tured, cut,  cured,  stripped,  graded  and  upon 
the  market.  The  process  being  to  cure  a 
whole  barnful  of  the  freslil.y  cut  leaves  and 
stalks  b.v  a  simple  plan  of  artificial  heating 
in  about  three  da.vs'  time.  This  brand  .yields 
from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  per 
acre,  selling  upon  an  average  of  twenty  cents 
per  pound;  and  as  the  whole  expense  Incurred 
will  not  exceed  forty-five  dollars  per  acre, 
the  profit  upon  the  investment  is  very  satis- 
factory. The  cigar  production  is  about  the 
same  quantity  per  acre,  and  sells  for  an  aver- 
age of  eighteen  cents  for  fillers,  up  to  as 
high  as  fort.v-three  cents  for  wrappers,  sev- 
eral careful  farmers  realizing  the  latter  sum 
for  their  entire  crop  of  ten  or  more  acres, 
the  cost  of  production  being  a  little  more 
than  for  the  plug-leaf  brand.  These  crops 
are  produced  upon  lands  selling  to-day  at 
from  .fl2  to  ^'27>  per  acre. 

No  doubt  many  who  read  this  will  desire 
additional  information  relatin.g  thereto,  as 
well  as  to  the  growing  of  grain,  vegetables, 
fruits  and  other  crops  produced  here.  A 
stamp  inclosed  with  your  questions  will  in- 
sure a  repl.v  to  those  who  would  like  a  home 
in  a  semi-tropical,  productive  countr.y. 

L.  D.  Sn'Ook. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  September  1."),  1800.. 


A  WOMAN'S  IMPRESSION  OF  FLORIDA. 

I  had  read  the  articles  in  the  F.vrm  and 
FinESiPE  about  Florida,  and  became  much 
interested  thereb.v  in  "The  Land  of  Flowers." 
My  husband  planned  to  go  some  time  during 
the  summer,  concluding  that  if  the  climate 
agreed  with  him  then.  It  surely  would  in  the 
winter.  A  few  days  before  he  was  to  start 
the  idea  occurred  to  me,  why  should  I  not 
go.  also,  and  see  for  myself  how  I  should  like 
to  live  there?  Upon  suggesting  it  to  him  he 
gladly  assented,  and  I  forthwith  made  hasty 
preparations  for  the  trip.  We  started  from 
Xebraska  on  August  17th,  going  b.v  the  wa.v 
of  St.  Louis,  Cincinn.ati,  Chattanooga,  At- 
lanta, Macon  and  Lake  City,  reaching  Talla- 
hassee. Fla.,  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Before 
the  train  had  come  to  a  standstill  we  caught 
sight  of  the  street-car,  drawn  by  three 
mules,  and  also  a  wagon  with  one  luule.  cov- 


ered with  something  that  looked  like  a  piece 
of  blue  cloth  hastily  di|)ped  in  a  tub  of  blued 
water  for  washing  and  wrung  out,  then  used 
for  a  cover.  As  we  were  the  last  ones  to 
leave  the  train,  all  the  hacks  and  surrles  were 
filled,  the  odd-looking  vehicle  had  disap- 
peared, and  we  were  left  to  take  the  street- 
car. The  novelty  of  the  affair  created  con- 
siderable amusement.  It  was  worth  twice 
the  fare  to  see  how  that  small  colored  boy 
managed  his  three  mules,  the  manner  in 
whicli  ho  used  his  voice  and  whip,  and  also 
served  to  Shorten  the  distance  between  train 
and  hotel. 

Xot  being  tired  in  the  least  after  three 
nights'  and  nearly  four  days'  travel  on  the 
cars,  I  concluded  that  the  climate  had  a  ben- 
eficial eff'ect  already.  In  the  morning  Mr. 
Snooks,  who  had  met  us  at  the  train,  and 
taken  ns  to  the  hotel,  introduced  us  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  (he  resident  agent  of  the  companies, 
who  reci'ived  us  with  a  cheery  smile  of  wel- 
come, bade  us  be  seated  in  comfortable  car- 
riages drawn  by  fine  teams,  and  started  to 
show  us  over  thiv  country.  We  thus  were 
shown  over  the  plantations  far  and  near  until 
we  were  satislicd  that  we  had  seen  all  that 
one  would  wish  to.  We  also  were  taken  to 
Lanark  Iiin,  a  distance  of  forty-llv<>  miles  by 
rail,  situated  on  Appalachicola  May.  The 
hotel,  or  inn,  is  indeed  conducted  first-class, 
every  attention  i)aid  to  the  guests.  There 
was  only  one  thing  that  I  wanted  yet  (some 
people  say  a  woman  always  wants  something 
more),  and  that  was  to  hire  a  bathing-suit 
to  take  a  bath  in  the  bay,  as  I  had  not  pro- 
vided myself  with  one.  I  heard  a  faint  rumor 
about  having  them  in  the  future. 

Well,  my  impressions  are  very  favorable. 
The  people  are  very  sociable,  making  one  feel 
quite  at  home;  they  certainly  come  up  to  the 
reputation  of  Southern  hospitality. 

There  are  many  places  where  the  scenery 
is  beautiful  at  a  distance  and  beautiful  close 
by.  There  are  drives  along  roads,  good  roads, 
curving  around  the  hills  that  are  arched  over 
with  wide-spreading  limbs  of  the  live-oak 
covered  with  gray  moss,  hanging  in  long 
bunches  and  looking  like  a  mass  of  veiling 
let  down  over  them  in  fluffy  masses.  Inter- 
spersed with  these  are  some  vouug  pine- 
trees,  bright  and  fresh  in  their' light  shade 
of  green,  making  a  preuy  contrast  with  the 
dark  old  live-o.-ik,  the  airy  light  gray  moss 
and  the  veil,  which  at  times  is  a  brig'ht  red 
especially  after  a  rain.  The  glints  "of  sun- 
light crossing  the  road  only  serve  to  brighten 
the  beautiful  scene. 

There  are  lakes  of  water  clear  as  crystal 
reflecting  the  surrouuding  foliage  on'  its 
mirror-like  surface.  The  water  is  soft  and 
has  a  g(]od  taste.  I  am  very  careful  about 
druikiiig  strange  water  when  I  travel,  but  I 
have  drank  more  water  since  I  came  here 
thaji  I  have  for  so  short  a  time  in  years;  and 
it  does  not  harm  me  in  the  least. 

I  had  la  grippe  last  Xovember,  and  have 
not  been  well  since,  but  since  I  have  been 
here  (ten  days)  I  feel  very  well,  have  not  an 
ache  or  pain.  I  am  completely  surprised  to 
find  that  it  is  not  any  warmer  here  than  at 
the  Xorth;  also  that  there  are  so  few  flies 
that  they  are  not  worth  mentioning;  no 
screen  doors  or  windows  needed.  There  are 
a  few  mosquitoes,  but  the  screened  beds  keep 
them  from  doing  mischief  at  night.  Xo  fl.v- 
nets  on  the  horses,  for  I  did  not  see  oiie 
horse-fly,  or  anything  to  annoy  a  horse. 
Xearly  every  day  we  have  a  little  shower  to 
brighten  up  and  keep  the  dust  off.  I  enjoy 
these  showers;  they  cool  the  air.  I  used  to 
dread  rain,  for  it  usually  gave  me  a  pang  of 
rheumatism  or  spell  of  neuralgia.  I  feel  so 
well  I  should  like  to  stay  all  winter  to  see  if 
it  would  hold  out.  People  here  sav  this  is 
a  very  healthful  place.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is.  I  would  advise  each  interested 
one  to  come  and  see  for  themselves.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  throw  a  little  shadow 
over  this,  but  I  must  be  truthful,  so  will  tell 
you  that  you  will  likely  be  disappointed  on 
your  arrival  at  seeing  how  far  behind  the 
times  Tallahassee  is.  But  with  a  little  Xorth- 
ern push  aud  enterprise  it  would  soon  come 
up  to  date.  It  seems  as  though  they  had 
begun  alread.v,  for  I  see  workmen  Improving 
the  capitol  grounds. 

There  are  numerous  springs  of  clear  water, 
and  the  lakes  have  an  ahuudanee  of  fish  in 
them.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  settle  here 
in  the  near  future.    Sincerely  yours. 

August  27,  1896.       Mus.  Jos."  L.  Harlby. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  FLORIDA. 

A  round-trip  excursion  to  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  has 
been  arranged  for  the  20tli  of  October. 
The  tickets  are  grood  for  thirty  days.  The 
fare  from  Chicago  is  $29.80,  and  from  Cin- 
cinnati $22.90.  On  and  after  November 
1st  there  will  be  a  Home  Seekers'  Excur- 
sion on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Our  excursions  are  arranged  to  leave 
here  over  the  Monon  Route  to  Cincinnati, 
and  thence  over  the"  Clueen  and  Crescent," 
"  Southern  "  and  F.,  C.  &  P.  E.  R,  to  Talla- 
hassee. 

We  pass  by  daylight  througOi  the  beauti- 
ful blue-grass  region,  and  make  almost  an 
entire  daylight  ride  from  Cincinnati  to 
Florida,  giving  one  a  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  country. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  Chicago  or  Cincin- 
nati and  join  our  excursion,  go  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent  and  get  through  rates 
from  him  on  the  special  excursion  days. 
Then,  if  you  will  advise  us  when  you  leave, 
we  will  have  our  manager  at  Tallahassee 
meet  you  at  the  depot.  He  will  show  you 
every  courtesy  and  attention,  and  arrange 
free  transportation  for  you  over  our  own 
railroad  lines  while  you  are  visiting  Talla- 
hassee. 

People  wishing  to  go  from  the  East  can 
make  the  trip  via  the  Clyde  Steamship  Line 
from  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Savannah  Steamship  Line  from  Boston, 
at  low  excursion  rates,  which  includes 
meals  and  berth  on  board  steamer.  For 
special  rates  by  water  from  these  eastern 
points  address  the  steamship  companies  at 
either  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 

For  any  further  information  regarding 
excursions  to  the  Tallahassee  hill  country, 

CLARK  SYNDICATE  COMPANIES. 

Care  of  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

1643  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  or 
108  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


October  15,  1896. 


®ur  flDiscellan^. 


"Xiiw.  Hilly,  tell  us  how  you  know  wlicu 
Sunilay  comes."  j 

"Yes'm.    1  alius  knows  it  is  SunJay  coz  | 
grandpa  won't  let  me  sing  •Henrietter,  she's 
a  corker.' "—Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ethel— "  llama,  what  makes  the  lady  dress 
all  in  black?" 

Mama — "Because  she  is  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
dear." 

Ethel — "Is  charity  dead,  then?" — Princeton 
Tiger. 

Te.\cher — "Who  was  the  wisest  man?" 
Tommy — "  Xoah." 
Teacher—"  Xoah  ?  " 

Tommy — "Yes'm.  He  was  the  only  man 
who  knew  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rained." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Whooping  Cough,  Ckoup  and  Hoaksexess 
are  efficaciously  treated  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne'.<  Ex- 
pectorant. It  removes  difficulty  of  breathiiiit 
and  oppression  In  the  throat  and  lungs,  pro- 
mcites  the  ejection  of  mucius,  and  subdues  tlie 
violence  of  complaints  at  the  outset.  The  b  ^^t 
family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless  Sugar-Coatid 
Sanative. 

"P.v,"  said  little  Johnny,  looking  up  from 
his  book,  "it  says  here  that  the  martyr  was 
broken  upon  the  wheel.  What  does  that 
mean?" 

"Oh,"  replied  pa,  "I  guess  he  couldn't  keep 
up  his  instalments." — New  York  Press. 

Ix  an  April  number  of  the  "Youth's  Com- 
panion," Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great  steel 
manufacturer,  in  an  article  entitled  "How 
I  Served  My  Apprenticeship  as  a  Business 
Man,"  tells  the  storj'  of  his  boyhood  and 
struggles  with  poverty.  The  article  has  been 
issued  in  neat  booklet  form,  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address  on  application  to  the 
publishers  of  "I'outh's  Companiou,"  Boston, 
Mass.  Many  a  young  man  -and  woman  will 
find  encouragement  and  inspiration  in  the 
story  of  the  early  struggles  of  this  million- 
aire. It  is  the  glory  of  our  country  that  we 
have  such  examples  of  philanthropic  rich 
men  who  have  worked  their  way  up  from 
poverty,  and  conquered  by  strength  of  char- 
acter and  honest  principles,  combined  with 
industry. 


REMONETIZE  SKUNK-SKINS. 

What  this  country  needs,  yes,  fellow-cit- 
izens, what  the  plain  people  are  suffering  for 
is  a  remonetization  of  skunk-skins,  bear- 
hides  and  dog-pelts.  They  should  be  a  stan- 
dard of  value  and  medium  of  exchange,  just 
as  they  were  in  the  good  old  days  of  our 
pioneer  fathers.  Then  we  could  pay  our 
taxes  without  mortgaging  our  farms,  then 
we  could  discharge  the  small  balances  due 
our  neighbors  without  paying  tribute  to  the 
shylocks  and  stock-gambling  sharks.  Skins, 
hides  and  pelts  were  demonetized  unjustly 
and  surreptitiously,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the 
right  thing,  the  fair  thing,  the  honorable 
thing,  to  restore  them  to  the  old-time  value 
they  possessed  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

This  is  a  great  moral  issue,  as  well  as  a 
monetary  Issue.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  pos- 
terity to  meet  it  like  brave  men.  Of  course, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  many  skunk- 
skins,  and  very  few  bear-hides,  and  not  half 
enough  dog-pelts;  but,  fellow-citizens,  when 
they  are  remonetized,  those  who  have  them 
will  put  them  in  circulation,  and  we  are 
bound  ta  get  our  share  of  them  somehow  or 
other  in  the  long  run.  Give  us  an  abundance 
of  this  good  old-time  circulating  medium  and 
measure  of  value,  and  times  will  be  good,  as 
they  were  in  the  elder  and  better  days  of 
the  republic,  before  the  cutworm  of  the 
treasury  had  sapped  the  tree  of  our  liberties. 
Fellow-citizens,  let's  go  the  whole  hog,  free, 
unlimited  and  independent  1— Bristol  (Tenn.) 
Courier. 

LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


AT  LOW  PRICES  AXD  OX  EAST  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
offers  for  sale  on  easy  terms  and  at  low 
pri<  I  S.  l.'iD.oilo  acres  of  choice  fruit,  garden- 
ing, farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOCTIIEKX  II.IJ.NOIS.  They  are  also 
largely  interested  in.  and  call  esjiecial  atten- 
tion to  the  (iou.Diiii  acres  of  land  in  the  famous 
Y.\/.(l<)  \'.VLLEY  of  Mississippi,  lying  along 
and  owncil  by  the  Y'azoo  it  .Mississippi  Valle.v 
Railroad  Company,  anil  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  i)rices  and  on  long  terms.  Spec- 
ial inducements  and  facilities  olTered  to  go 
anil  examine  these  lands  both  in  Southern 
Illinois  and  in  the  "Yazoo  Valley,"  Miss. 
For  further  description,  map  and  any  infor- 
mation, address  or  call  upon  E.  I'.  SKENE, 
Land  Commissioner,  Xo.  1  I'ark  Row,  (,'hicago, 
III.;  or,  G.  W.  McGIXNIS,  Ass't  Laud  Com- 
missioner, Memphis,  Tenn. 


READ  BEFORE  YOU  SIGN. 

Be  careful  how  you  sign  your  name  to  any 
document;  read  it  before  you  sign  It,  at  any 
rate.  Following  such  advice  you  will  be 
spared  the  mortification  of  discovering  later 
that  .voti  have  signed  your  own  death-war- 
rant or  an  application  for  a  saloon  license. 
It  is  stated  that  a  man  was  once  persuaded 
to  do  the  former;  and  as  a  result  of  a  prac- 
tical joke  played  in  Ohio  the  other  day,  a 
minister  did  the  latter,  and  moreover  almost 
every  reptitable  citizen  in  the  town  did  the 
same,  each  signing  his  name  because  the  min- 
ister's autograph  first  appeared. 


IRccent  ipubUcatione. 


The  Youxg  Market  Gardener. — Part  I.— 
"A  little  pit  well  filled."  Part  II.— "A  little 
plat  well  tilled."  Part  III.— "A  little  purse 
well  filled."  A  practical  guide  for  beginners 
to  the  successful  growing  and  marketing  of 
garden  crops.  The  chapters  on  greenhouse 
construction,  management  and  use  are  of 
special  value  for  beginners.  Price  50  cents. 
For  sale  by  the  author,  T.  Greiner,  La  Salle, 
X.  Y. 

cat.vlogues  received. 

Agricultural  specialties  made  by  Kohler, 
Hayssen  &:  Stehn  Manufacturing  Company, 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Catalogue  of  George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia, 
X.  Y.  Small  fruits,  with  grapes  as  a  spec- 
ialty. 

Bulbs,  plants,  seeds,  etc..  for  sale  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  3.5  and  37  Cortlandt  street, 
Xew  Y'ork. 

Weber  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Company, 
Kansas  Cit.v,  Mo.  Illustrated  descriptive 
catalogue  of  gas  and  gasoline  engines. 

Book  on  Xebraska  and  X'orthern  Kansas. 
Published  by  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad.  Sent  free  on  application  to  P.  S. 
Eustis,  general  passenger  agent,  Chicago,  111. 

Choice  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs  and  plants 
for  fall  planting.  Frederick  X.  Kelsey,  145 
Broadway,  Xew  York. 

The  Silver  Manufacturing  Company,  Salem, 
Ohio.  Catalogue  for  1S06.  and  eight-page  cir- 
cular describing  power  cutters,  a  four-page 
circular  showing  hand  machines,  and  "A 
Book  on  Silage,"  edited  by  Professor  F.  W. 
Wall,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


CONSU^IPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  anEast  India  missionarj' 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for 
ilie  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consump- 
tion.Bronchitis,Catarrh, Asthma  and  allThroat 
and  Lung  Aflreetions,also  a  positive  and  radical 
cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Xervous  Com- 
plaints. Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger- 
man, French  or  English,  with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by 
addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  No  YES,  820  Pmvers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


^ FENCE! 

18c  Per  ROD 


^Is  the  cost  of  wire  50-in 
/high.    You  Can  make 
550  rods  per  day  with 
our  automatic  machine.    Circulars  free. 
KOKOMO  FENCE  HACHINE  CO.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


"Eli"  Baling  Presses 

38  styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

s5>46lnch        ffg^   Bell 

Feed  Opening' 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  'V®!'  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  niG  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  lil> 


CALIFORNIA 


BY  FAMOUS 


"Sunset  Limited  " 

Southern  Pacific  Co., 


In  addition  to  regular  dally  trains,  and  for 
the  especial  accommodation  of  first-class  pas- 
sengers, are  running  over  the  "Sunset  Ptoute  " 
their  famous  vestibuled  "Sunset  Limited" 
trains,  composed  of  Ladles'  Parlor  and  Draw- 
ing Room  Car,  Composite  Car,  containing 
Barber  Shop,  Bath  Room,  Buffet  and  Smoking 
Compartments,  Pullman  Sleepers— which  are 
Double  Drawing  Room  ten  section  cars — and 
last  but  not  least  the  necessary  Dining  Car. 
The  train  is  never  without  this  car— daj-  or 
night.  Commencing  November  9th,  and  leav- 
ing New  Orleans  SEMI- WEEKLY',  every 
.Monday  and  Thursday  morning  10  o'clock, 
time  to  LUS  ANGELES  onlv  58  hours,  SAX 
FRANCISCO  75  hours.  No  extra  charge  for 
this  superior  service.  Avoid  the  cold  rigor  of 
the  more  Northern  Routes  by  patronizing 
"Sunset  Limited." 

ALSO  FOR  HOME  SEEKERS. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  "  Sunset  Route  "  in 
connection  with  the  "Queen  and  Crescent 
Route "  are  running  the  only  line  of  through 
tourist  Pullman  Sleepers  leaving  Cincinnati 
Thursday  evening,  for  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  all  other  points  in  California. 

These  excursions  are  especially  conducted, 
and  the  object  is  to  enable  those  who  do  not 
care  to  buy  first-class  ticket,  to  enjoy  a  com- 
fortable ride  with  sleeping  car  privileges  and 
no  change  of  cars,  on  the  very  low  second- 
class  rate  ticket. 

For  further  information,  address 

W.  H.  CONNOK,  Commercial  Agt.  S.  P.  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  G.  Neimyer,  G.  W.  Agt.  S.  P.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, Ills. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  G.  P.  &  T.  Agt.  S.  P.  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


FREE  TO  BALD  HEADS. 

\\  u  will  mail  on  applicatiun,  free  iii- 
forniatiou  Low  to  eruw  bair  upon  a 
buld  lica'J,  Ktitp  falliny;  liair  ami  re- 
riiovf  Hcalp  (liscancn.  Ailclro.-^r!. 
Altenhpini  ^^eilioal  DinpciiHary, 
Ltep't  N.B.,  liox  77'J,  Cnjciniiati,  U. 

Bie  BONEY  IS  SPBCTACLES.  Send  for  oot 
Optical  Catalogue— just  out.  New  poods. 
Cut  prices.  F.  £.  UAILKY.  ChlciiKv,  UL 


RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA, 
CATARRH,  ASTHMA,  HEADACHE. 


and  their 
marvelous 


cure. 


DROPS 


Science  of  the  lyth  Century 
look^  on  with  amazement 
at  the  most  reniarkal.Ie 
record  of  cureti  ever  known 
in  the  World's  history. 

OVER  200,000  PEOPLE  CURED 

in  the  last  year  without  a  single  failure  by  "5  Drops." 

AS  a  po.sitive  cure  for  the  above  diseases,  also  for  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia, 
Backache,  Hay  Fever,  Sleeplessness,  Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Neuralgic 
Headaches,  Heart  VVeakness.Toothache,  Earache, Croup,  Swelling,  La  Grippe, 
Halaria,  Creeping  Numbness,  etc.,  etc.,  "  5  Drops  "  has  never  been  equalled 
or  surpassed,  and  is  a  pleasant,  prompt  and  permanent  cure.  Though 
free  from  opiates  and  perfectly  harmless,  ".5  Drops"  is  the  most  con- 
centrated and  powerful  specific  known.  Your  money  refunded  if  "5 
Drops"  falls  in  anyway  short  of  what  we  claim,  for  no  disease  is  too 
deeply  rooted  or  painful  to  yield  to  this  wonderful  medicine,  and  relief 
is  usually  felt  the  very  first  night.  What  it  has  already  done  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity  is  told  In  letters  of  grateful  praise  from  thousands 
of  hearts  once  sickened  and  heavy  with  pain,  now  painless  and  happy. 
F.  BiLLiSGHAsi,  Prop,  of  Clinton  House,  Clinton,  N.  T.,  writes :  "I  have  been  nsing  "  5  Drops  "  for 
Rbenniatism  for  three  weeks,  having  been  troubled  live  years.  To-day  I  am  as  well  as  ever  in  my  life,  and 
gladly  recommend  it  to  all  sutferers  from  that  terrible  disease,  for  it  is  a  positive  cure." 

.1.  J.  .Tones  of  Doualas,  Kansas,  says  :  "  Yon  have  the  best  nerve  remedy  on  the  face  of  God's  green  earth. 
I  want  the  agency  without  fail." 

Ei.iJ.\H  D.wis  of  Butlersville,  Ind.,  writes  :  "  My  wife  was  in  bed  six  months  with  acute  neuralgia .  She 
tried  every  kind  of  medicine  and  several  doctors,  but  all  to  no  effect.  Thank  God  your  wonderful  "  5  Dropa  '* 
cured  her,  for  in  three  weeks  after  she  commenced  using  it,  she  was  out  of  bed  and  going  about." 

Peter  LoFBERG  of  Lindstrom,  Minn.,  writes:  "  Within  two  months  1  have  sold  over  400  bottles,  winch 
were  used  in  every  kind  of  disease,  but  have  received  no  complaints.  It  is  the  greatest  household  remedy  in 
the  world,  and  gives  wonderful  satisfaction." 

"5  Drops  "  taken  but  once  a  day  Is  the  dose  of  this  great  remedy,  and  to  more  quickly  introduce 
it,  we  will  send  during  October  prepaid  by  mail  our  2.5-eeut  sample  bottle,  containing  40  doses, 
for  10  cents.  Even  a  sample  bottle  will  convince  you  of  its  merit.  Best  and  cheapest  medicine 
on  earth.   Large  bottle  (-300  dosest  81.00.    Not  sold  by  druggists,  only  by  us  and  our  agents. 

Agents  wanted.         SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,  167  &  169  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


:trade  mark. J 


G. 


RUTTFR     3  Minutes 

I       I  I  ^  seltiogthe  Queen  Butter  Maker  thai 


A  SCIENTIFIC  WONDER 

'  $12  per  Day,  $150  per  Month 

ielUog  the  Queen  Kutter  Maker  that  makes  aod  gathers  butter  in  3  to  5  mioutt^'s: 
ev-ervhody  wants  a  quick  churn.  Sells  at  sight ;  gnaranteed,  easily  cleaned,  siraple,  practical,  great  chance  for  agents.  Hard  time 
winner.  No  talk  nor  hard  peddling.  To  show  the  machine  is  to  sell  it.  The  agent  that  makes  butter  in  3  min.  before  Sor  10  people, 
is  sure  to  sell  6  or  8  at  once.  Agents  easily  make  from  §12  to  §20  a  day.  The  Queen  Butter  Maker  Co. 28^  St.CincInDati,0. 


DO  YOU  GET. 


The  Constitution? 

IT  IS  THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  WEEKLY. 
BIGGEST,  BRIGHTEST  AND  BF.ST.  ^ 


IT  IS  DEHOCRATIC! 

IT  IS  EVER  LOYAL! 

IT  HAS  NOT  BOLTED  I 

IT  IS  FOR  BRYAN  AND  SEWALLI 

IT  GIVES  THE  NEWS! 

AND  ALL  THE  NEWS! 

OF  ALL  THE  PARTIES! 


It  makes  no  vicious  assaults  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  stands  squarely  upon  the  regularly  adopted  platform  made  by 
the  only  Democratic  convention  assembled  during  1896.  Send  for  it,  get 
it  for  a  year,  only  $1.00.  You  will  need  the  news,  not  only  of  the 
campaign,  but  the  election  and  important  events  following  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Democracy  in  November. 


SPEX 


HERE  ARE  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  SUBSCRIBING: 

hit?  a  Ma-nrenanoa*  It  carries  to  its  readers  every  Monday  the  world  up  to  the  hour  of 
Is  d.  l^CWspapcr   going  to  press.    Whatever  happens,  no  matter  where,  THE  CONSTU 
TUTION  carries  the  first  news  of  it  to  its  readers. 

hSo  a  Tiamnrf'iitr  Danof  It  is  in  hearty  accord  with  Democracy  everywhere,  and 
la  d  UcniUtrdllt  rdper  win  stand  or  tail  on  the  Democratic  platform. 

hlo  a  Qr»ii+hpi-n  Danpf  The  pulse  of  the  South  beats  through  its  columns.  It  has 
IS  a  oUUlIlCril  rapci    devoted  more  space  to  building  up  the  interests  of  the  South, 

championing  the  cause  of  the  South  and  showing  the  resources  of  the  South,  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  country. 

hSo  a  P«jm!Ii?  DanPf  It  interests  every  member  of  the  family.  It  prints  more  stories 
la  a  raVlUiy  r  opCI  t^an  the  story  papers,  more  farm  news  than  the  agricultural 
papers,  more  fun  than  the  funny  papers.  It  has  war  stories  for  the  old  soldiers,  tales  of  travel 
and  adventure  for  the  young  men,  poetry  and  romance  for  the  young  ladies,  housewifery  for 
the  housewife,  and  stories  and  letters  and  puzzles  for  the  children. 

hie  an  Ino+t-nr+i'i/o  Dpnpf  It  is  used  in  many  schools  to  read  from.  Its  .special 
la  (til  mail  llk.ll  VC  rapci  sketches  of  travel,  scientific  progress,  views  of  strange 
lands,  with  the  history  of  our  own.  makes  it  worth  six  mouths' schooling  to  any  boy  who 
reads  it. 

hie  iVta  I  pi-o-pct  Pnnpr  Printprl  It  is  ;2  pages  or  84  columns.  Each  week's  issue  is 
la  ine  Largcal  rdper  rrilllCU  equal  to  a  book,  it  has  624  pages  a  year,  and  the 
man  who  reads  tliem  through  will  know  everything  worth  knowing  that  has  happened  within 
the  year. 

It  is  the  Cheapest  Paper  in  America  ^'i^X^f^i:'^^,^^^!^ 

reduced  prices,  and  some  splendid  papers  are  furnished  without  extra  charge. 

THE  CONSTITUTION,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


UIAIL-PAPER 

^■^B    Samples  mailed  free.   Prices  from  iJJ^c.  to 

V  83"^  a  roll,  8  yds.    K.VTSEU  A-  AbLMAN, 

l854-Established42Years-l896 

HALLADAY 

GEARED 

WIND  MILLS 

still  maintain  their  pOi^ition  a,-;  the  lirst 
in  tJie  proceh^^ion.  Most  powerful,  mo.-<t 
durable,  most  etlicieut.  Every  mill 
Ijfaaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

U.  S.  Solid  Wheel  Slills,  Cem  Steel  Wind 
MUs.  Also  1.  X.  L-  Fct-d  Cuttens 
Iron  Feed  Grinders,  Hand  and  Power 
Com  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Tank  Heat- 
ers. Pumps  ot  all  kinds  and  Hajing 
Tools.  The  Lvadlns  Wuter  (Supply 
llouhc  of  the  World. 

Send  For Cutalogrue. 

D.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co, 

lOl  Wuter Mt.,BataTla,lU. 


M 


lARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES.  Memorials.  Friinily  Records, 
acli  li'-c.  y  for  *  I .    J.  I.EE.  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


A  GENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN  for 

Ball  Bearing  Weather  .Strip.  Positive  novelty. 
Sure  seller.  Simple,  cheapest,  best  fuel  saver.  Used 
bv  U.  S.  Government.  Large  profits.  Sample  sent 
bv  mail,  .V>  cents.  Give  size  of  winilow.  Circulars  free. 
MARCH  WEATHERSTRIP  CO.,  I33I  Arch  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 

p  |k  p  p  A  dn«  It  k.  toM  pUud  mUh  to  trtrrj  rM<l*r  ot  thU  p*l>«r> 
P  HP  P    Cat  ihisoDt  and  mdJ  it  Id  a<  with  joar  fall  i»ii>«  •aAitm 

U  LL  SIZE  OENTS'  or  LADl&S"  JEWELED  «ULD  FINISHED 
WATCHES,  h,  -»pi«»  (or  «aaiitt*»ioo.  >nJ  if  il  U  -go»1  in  Bpp^r. 
aifc  to  >3T  w  rM  wktch  our  sample  pric*.  $3.^  ■»!  It  n  lonn 
W.  •«i>.l  With  (ha  •>tch  OUT  guikraDir*  thkt  joa  CM  rtiirn  il  Kt  anr 
lim^  vithiD  OD«  I* AT  if  nol  »aii«f»«ory.  »nd  iTjiJO  ••il  c»o««  th# 
■Air  of'ii  wr  tiK- jou  OS'E  t'BEE.  U'ril-  al  oiH-D.  »<  wr  ■hkll  anul 
out.amvl«  for  H"!  ijST  imn.-n<*  r»l*lo<«»  J*w»ir».  •t'-fr^ 

Oxford  M-rchandlse  Co.,  300  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Wanted-An  Idea 


thev  may 


Who  can  think 

of  some  simple 
thing  to  patent? 
bring  you  wealth. 


Protect  your  Ideas:  mc,   

Write  JOHN  WEDDERBtJRN  &  CO.,  Patent  Attor- 
neys, Washington,  D.  C,  for  their  »1.8W)  prlie  offer 
and  list  of  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 

Cure  RUPTURE. 

Send  for  book  of  partic- 
ulars. 

1.  B.  SEEI.K  Y  A.-  CO., 
23  S.  11th  sit.,  Chila. 


OcTOBEn  15,  1896. 
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Smiles. 


A  QUESTION. 

Now  whisper,  Autumn  Girl,  autl  tell 

A  secret  which  the  world  would  know; 
Will  you  retain  a  gentle  spell 
Whose  witchery  we  love  so  well. 

As  on  your  wheel  you  come  and  go? 

Will  you  wear  sleeves  to  whose  expanse 

The  breeze  fond  salutation  flings, 
Till  he  who  stands  to  sigh  and  glance 
Sees,  in  these  billowy  folds  that  dance. 
The  fluttering  of  an  angel's  wings'? 

—Washington  Star. 


HOUSEWIFERY  UP  TO  DATE. 

Give  me  a  spoon  of  olco,  ma. 

And  the  sodium  alkali. 
For  I'm  going  to  make  a  pie,  mama, 

I'm  going  to  make  a  pie; 
For  .lohn  will  be  hungry  and  tired,  ma, 

And  his  tissues  will  decompose: 
So  give  me  a  gramme  of  phosphate, 

And  the  carbon  and  cellulose. 

Now  give  nie  a  chunk  of  casein,  ma. 

To  sliorten  the  thermic  fat; 
And  hand  me  the  oxygen-bottle,  ma, 

And  look  at  the  thermostat; 
And  if  the  electric  oven's  cold, 

Just  turn  it  on  half  an  olim. 
For  I  want  to  have  supper  ready 

As  soon  as  John  comes  home. 

Now  pass  me  the  neutral  dope,  mama, 
*  And  rotate  the  mixiug-machine. 
But  give  nie  sterilized  water  first 

And  the  oleomargarine; 
And  the  phosphate,  too,  for  now  I  think 

The  new  typewriter's  quit, 
And  Joliu  will  need  more  phosphate  food 

To  help  his  brain  a  bit. 

— Chicago  News. 


NEED  OF  SPELLING  REFORM. 

ENGLISH    spelling    is    remarkable  for 
its  indefinite  variety.     As  long  as 
"tisis"   is   spelled    "phthisis"  the 
voice  of  the  spelling  reformer  should 
be  heard  in  tlie  land. 
Mr.   Turner  in   the  following  incident,  in 
view  of  the  present  method  of  spelling,  was 
entirely  consistent: 

Dobbs  met  his  friend  Turner  on  the  train. 
They  were  botli  going  to  Loudon,  and  stopped 
at  the  same  hotel.  Turner  registered  his 
name,  "E.  K.  Plithologn.vrrh." 
Dobbs,  noticing  it,  exclaimed: 
"Here,  what  are  you  assuming  such  a  for- 
eign name  for?    Are  you  in  any  trouble?" 

"Not  a.  bit  of  it,"  replied  Turner,  "and  I 
am-  not  assuming  any  foreign  name." 

.''What  kind  of  a  name  is  that?"  demanded 
Dobbs. 

"That  is  my  identical  old  name,"  persisted 
Turner,  "and  it  is  English,  too— pronounced 
plainly  Turner." 

"I  can't  see  how  you  can  make  Turner  out 
of  those  thirteen  letters;  besides,  what  is  your 
object  in  spelling  that  way?"  asked  Dobbs. 

"Well,  you  see,  nobody  ever  n(jticed  my 
name  on  the  register  when  I  wrote  it 
Turner,"  explained  the  latter,  "but  .since  I 
coninicnced  writing  it  '  Phtholognyrrh '  I  set 
them  all  guessing.  They  wonder  what  nation 
I  am  from;  what  my  name  is.  I  can  now 
hear  people  talk  about  me  all  around.  It  is, 
as  I  said  before,  English  spelling.  Thth,' 
there  is  the  sound  of  't'  in  'phthisis,'  'olo' 
there  is  the  'ur'  in  'colonel;'  ' gn,'  there  is 
the  'n'  in  'gnat;'  'yrrh,'  is  tlie  sound  of 
'er'  in  'myrrh.'  Now  if  that  doesn't  .spell 
'Turner,'  what  does  it  spell?" 


BOTH  ROBBERS. 

"Now  you  know  the  details  of  the  affair," 
said  the  doctor  to  tlie  lawyer  a  few  days 
later,  "what  would  you  advise  me  to  do 
about  it?" 

"Go  back  to  your  practice."  replied  the 
lawyer,  promptly.  "You  have  no  case.  Ten 
dollars,  please." 

"Now  that  I  have  told  you  the  symptoms," 
said  the  lawyer  to  tlie  doctor  a  few  days 
later,  "what  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"Go  back  to  your  practice,"  replied  the 
physician,  promptly.  "You  have  nothing 
Se'riously  wrong  with  you.  Ten  dollars, 
please." 

Thus  it  happened  that  two  men  arc  calling 
each  other  robbers.— Chicago  Post. 


On  page  16  of  this  paper  our  readers  will 
notice  the  advertisement  of  the  Swanson 
Rheumatic  Cure  Co..  1(17  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Their  advertisement  speaks  of  tlieir 
remarkable  remedy  "o  Drops."  Our  repre- 
sentative informs  us  that  he  has  personally 
read  a  number  of  original  letters  from  per- 
sons who  attest  over  their  respective  sig- 
natures to  the  wonderful  curative  power  of 
this  great  remed.v,  which  has  jumped  into 
popular  favor  within  the  past  year.  Our 
business  relations  with  tliis  firm  have  been 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind,  and  we  be- 
lieve their  offer  to  refund  the  monej'  if  "5 
Drops"  does  not  fulfill  every  claim,  is  made 
in  good  faith,  and  c.nn  be  safel.v  accepted  <a# 
such.  Always  mention  this  paper  when-  you 
.write. 


"For  that  leaky,  dripping  roof, 
Use  Neponset  Water-proof." 

Cover  and  sheathe  your  barns,  sheds, 
henhouses  —  all  your  outbuildings  — 
greenhouses — hotbeds — with  NEPON- 
SET. With  it  you  can  erect  excellent 
buildings  at  low  cost,  and  costs  very 
much  less  than  shingles.  500  square  feet 
only  $5.00 — tacks  and  tin  caps  in- 
cluded.   Send  for  a  sample. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

for  inside  lining.    Better  than  tarred 
paper;  odorless,  clean,  economical. 


J. 


"We  -will  send  you  Free  of  expense 

Samples  and  Particulars. 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 
Sole  nfrs.         East  Walpole,  flass. 


NEPONSET 


For  Roofing  and  Side  Covering:. 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 

FABRIC. 


A  FINAL  REMEDY. 

A  young  lady  once  called  on  one  of  Louis- 
ville's most  prominent  homeopathic  physic- 
ians, and  after  discoursing  on  all  the  topics  of 
interest  of  tlie  day,  settled  down  to  tell  him 
her  ailments.  Among  other  things,  she  said 
that  she  was  greatly  annoyed  with  a  sink- 
ing feeling.  The  physician  prepared  a  little 
bottle  of  pills  and  gave  them  to  her,  with 
minute  directions  as  to  how  they  should  be 
taken.  The  woman  again  began  to  talk,  and 
after  many  vain  efforts  to  get  her  out,  she 
started  for  the  door.  She  had  just  opened  it, 
when  she  turned  and  said: 

"Oh,  doctor,  what  shall  I  do  if  these  pills 
do  not  cure  me?" 

"Take  the  cork,"  he  retorted;  "they  tell 
me  that's  good  for  a  siiiking  feeling." — 
Argonaut. 


APPLYING  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

"I  -beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  passenger 
in  the  skull-cap,  leaning  over  and  spealcing  to 
the  young  man  on  the  seat  immediately  in 
front  of  liim,  "but  are  you  not  just  returning 
from  college'/" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man.  "I  am 
one  of  the  graduates.  In  fact,  I  was  the 
valedictorian.'^ 

"I  was  sure  of  it,"  rejoined  the  other.  "I 
would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  tell 
me  in  a  few  words  who  wrote  'Junius,'  who 
the  man  in  the  iron  mask  was,  what  was  the 
origin  ef  protoplasm,  explain  the  Schleswig- 
Ilolstcin  question,  give  me  the  reasons  why 
republics  are  superior  to  limited  monarchies, 
and  toll  me  wh.v  evil  is  permitted  on  the 
earth." — Chicago  Tribune. 


SMART  YOUNG  MAN. 

Wonderful  things  happened  wlieu  old  people 
were  young— if  the  memory  of  old.  people  is 
to  be  trusted. 

"  iXy  young  friends,"  said  a  lecturer  in  the 
Cornville  Academy  Lyceum  course,  "let  me 
urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  not  only  read- 
ing good  liooks,  but  of  owning  them,  so  that 
you  may  have  recourse  to  them  at  any  time. 
Why.  wlien  I  was  a  young  man  I  used  fre- 
quently to  work  hard  all  night  to  earn  money 
to  buy  books,  and  then  got  up  before  daylight 
to  read  them !  " 


RAILROAD  ITEM. 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  railroad 
lines  ill  Texas?"  asked  a  Dallas  teacher  of  a 
pupil  who  was  the  son  of  a  member  of  the 
legislature. 

"I  dunno,"  was  the  reply. 

"On  what  does  your  father  travel  when  he 
goes  from  here  to  attend  the  session  of  the 
legislature? 

"On  a  free  pass."— Texas  Sifter. 


A  BASE  CALUMNI. 

Tlie  candidate's  wife  glared  furiously  at  a 
life-size  picture  of  lier  feet. 

"This  paper  says  I  wear  a  4  A,"  she  cried, 
"and  my  shoe  dealer  has  sworn  that  my  size 
is  only  A." 

With  a  quick  movement  she  tore  the  paper 
to  shreds. 

"Another  campaign  lie  nailed!"  she  hissed, 
triumphantly. — Truth. 


NEED  FOR  ACTION. 

Mrs.  Brown — "We  ought  to  try  to  have  the 
minister's  salary  increased.  Wli.v,  it  isn't 
enough  to  supply  his  large  family  witli  the 
necessaries  of  life!"      .  ..-  ,.- 

Mrs.  Jo'ni?s — "Xo.  indeed!  I  don't  see  how 
they  manage  to  keep  their  wheels  iu  repair." 
—Puck. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR 

"The  Story  of 
American  Heroism." 

The  latest  and  liest  book  on  the  Civil  War.  Stories  of 
personal  adventure  by  Uncle  Sam's  fliedal  Winners  and 
Confederate  KoU  of  Honor  Slen,  the  cream  of  the 
Nation's  Heroes,  who  were  honored  by  the  govern- 
ment for  special  acts  of  bravery  ;  each  man  tells  hia 
o«n  story  for  the  first  time.  The  most  thrilling 
record  of  peisonal  encounters,  captures,  liair-breadth 
escapes  and  blood-stirring  experiences  ever  pul)lislied. 
Reads  like  a  romance.  OVER  800  LARGE  OCTAVO 
PAGES;  300  FINE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Narratives  by  Oeii.  Lew  Wallace.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
Gen.  Alex  Webb,  Gen.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  Wade  Hampton, 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  .Johnson,  and  a  score  of  others  equally- 
celebrated.  A  NEW  IDEA;  official  and  authentic; 
the  only  book  containing  the  stories  of  the  Medal 
Winners.  Every  family  will  want  it.  Just  out;  ter- 
ritory fresh  :  absolute  control  of  same.  Interests  people 
at  once;  sells  wliere  nothing  else  will.  Popular  prices 
ami  terms  to  suit  the  tinjes.  Chance  for  hustlers  to 
make  $50.00  to  $75.00  a  week.  $10.00  A  WEEK 
GUARANTEED  TO  BEGINNERS.  iDon't  wait  an 
hour,  l)ut  write  gnick  for  circulars  to 
AMERICAN    PUB.    CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


GRA.\D  ADVERTISING  Or'FKit.  \»t;li;ivf  pNicnn-ed  a  lou  ut  l,*.foO  I'tMliitiiiii  I't-lis,  l,uarranlea  per- 
fect '.vrili-rt.)  and  AT^TW  ITDT?!?  so  long  as  they  last,  to  each  per.^ion  sendmcr  us  TIIKKK  CEMTS  for  a 
weareKOuigtosrive  UiN  Ja  J!  liJiJll,  copv  of  the  November  number  of  mOnl':R:v  STOItlKS,  which  will  be 
specially  interesting.  This  wonderful  offer  is  niadeto  advertise  our  great  family  magazine.  If  you  answer  at  once  yoa 
may  get  a  Fountain  Pen  free.    MODERN  STORIES  OFFICE, 30,  Excelslor  Building,  New  York. 


(30  Days  Credit  to  Ageots 


600DS  EASY  TO  SELL-PRJFITS  LARGE 

NICHOLS'  INHALKR  cures  any  Headache 
instantly; sells  like  wildfire.  Pays.\gents  10*K  profit. 
Address,  J.  B.  NICHOLS,  MANrFACTUREB,  Chicago 


$5  00       1000       distributing  circulars, inclose  -ic. 


I  Globe  Advertising  Asso'n,N.Y.City. 


IUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Haepeb  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


n/niTCnc  ii^iMXcr*  t"  tlo  copying  at  home. 
WRITERS  WANTED  law  college.  Lima,  Ohio. 

Oolpcmpn  to  sell  Cigars  to  dealers.  SlOO  to  Sl.iO  montli- 
OQItj^lllCII  ly  and  expenses.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Keply  with  stamp.   Globe  Cigar  Factory,  Chicago. 


SALESMEN 


WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers. 
^100  iin^rthly  anrl  expenses.  Expe- 
itssury.  Enclosestamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co.  Cbicugo 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


Sonietliiiiff  neM".  Big 
pjofite.  No  money  re- 
quired. Outfit  FREE.  Semi  quick. 
Earm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  0. 


p   If  so,  you 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out?ru'wi 

offer  yon  the  .Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  ami  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  sometliing  that  SEI,I/!<  AT 
.SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Donble 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  pnrjiose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  S.500  to  S700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it.  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Ijiberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

OIITriT  We  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to 
UU  I  r  1 1  agents  everything  necessary  to 
start  in  a  profitable  agency  business. 
Address  Farji  and  Fireside,  Springfield, 0 


FREE 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Box  FREE, 
nrs.  U.  Rowan,  Milwankee,  Wis. 


^Ti^^r^'^^o.™:  Lamp  Shade  and  Reflector. 

Used  in  every  home.  .-Xgents  wanted.  Sells  at  .'^ight. 
DUNNING  VORHEES  MFG.  CO.,  Box  .573,  Chicago. 


10  cents 

Catapult  Bean  Shooter,  Box  of  Paints  with 
Brush,  Cameo  Finger  Ring,  False  JIustaohe,  Address, 
TOY  IMPOKTLNG  CO.,  PKOTIDENCE,  E.  1. 


DCn.UfCTTIMR  CURED.  Box  FREE. 
DtU  Wt  I  I  lllU  Br.  F.  E.  MiY,  irrowsniitli,  111. 

J&    gMXESS  Catarrb.     Pho-Ozo  Air  curea  bj  inhalation 
I  J  those  deaf  5  to  35  yrf.      Book  of  proofs  free. 

fcM^^^  ■     Dr.  Darid  E  Evans.  74  Bejlsion  St..  Boaton.  Mass. 

A  Great  Remedy  DlseoTered.  Send  for  atinal  pack- 
age and  let  it  speak  for  itself.    Postage  5  cents. 

DK.  S.  PEBKEY,      Chicago,  Ills. 


FITS 


Sll  5  n  r  E  A  S I L  Y-by  any  one-$5  D  A I L  Y 
mAllr  s^^^-   ^'^'^  Plan  is  entirely  New,  most  ■!■ 
lilieral  known.   Demand  never  filled.  >k 
■  °  Write  for  full  information  and  Cata--]| 

lo?ue  How  to  start  making  .Money  at  once.yff 

ALUillNUil  NOVELTY  CO..  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


BIG 


ppnCITC  To  men  or  women,  boys  or  girls, 
rnuriltf  Easy  work  and  big  pay.  No 
money  required  to  carry  on  tbe  business. 
Address  Faem  and  Fireside,  Springfield.  0. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleansea    and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Proniotee    a    liLxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Hestore  G-ray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  failing. 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists 


We  have  regular  employment  for  an  active  man 
in  every  locality,  at  ?15.00  weelsly,  (no  fortune 
hunter  need  apply)  -wili  guarantee  permanent 
empltiyment  if  right:  if  interested  applyprorairt- 
ly,  address  "Benefactor,"  P.  O.  Box  6308, 
Boston,  Mass. 


OPIUM 


or  SI^orpTiine  XTa-bSt  Cared  at 
Kome.  Trial  Free.  Wo  Pain. 
Comp'd  Oxygen  As&'n,  Ft.  Wayne,  lud* 


DEAR 


'NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

by  my  Invisible  Tubular  Cll^hiu^.    \s  hisf'tra  licard. 
Successful  when  all  reineiiits  f.'^il.    Sold  oiilv  pD 
by  F.  Hisaix,  853  B'way,Nt;wY&rk, U'ritef.jr  book  of  proofs  r  KCC 

|%||  P#|  JBLECTROBOI^F:  gives  instant  re- 

■vll  lief.  Finalcureina  few  days  and  never 

I  I  hk  w  returns;  no  purge,  no  salve,  no  supposi- 
tory, no  indelicacy,  no  dieting,   sold  by  dbcggists. 


A  positive,  radical  cure  kt  boms 
(Sealed).  Book  cnrine  fullparticuIarB 
Sent  Free.  Addreis  DR.W.S.  RICE, 
Box  F,  SmithYille,  Jeff.  Co..  N.Y- 


RUPTURE 


IT  CLOSES  OCTOBER  3J. 

WHAT? 

The  Guessing  Contest.=^»^=^=,s* 
A  chance  to  get  $1,000  for  30 
cents.  2,337  other  prizes.  Send 
your  guess  quick  and  get 
big  prize.  See  full  particulars 
on  page  9  of  this  issue.  «^ 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


October  15,  1896. 


Selections. 


TIME. 

We  tread  along  the  stumbling-blocks  of  time 
To  gain  the  goal  from  which  we  see  afar, 
And  with  to-day  we  strike  to-morrow's  chime, 
Still  grasping  at  anticipation's  hour; 
We  strew  our  path  with  pebbles  as  we  go 
Along  life's  dusty  way,  and  yet  we  find 
The  pebbles  are  the  same  of  every  kind, 
Though  bruised,  perhaps— but  then  we  do  not 
know; 

But  Time  still  stands;  to-morrow's  hour  he 
holds. 

We  stumble  over  all  of  our  to-days 
To  grasp  it,  when,  alas!  we  see  it  folds 
Another  leaf;  and  lol  our  yesterdays 
Have  been  our  morrows  that  we  seemed  to 
crave, 

Aud  yet,  poor  fools,  we  look  beyond  the  grave. 

— Frames  E.  Woods. 


TAPESTRIES. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  the  success 
of  which  is  now  assured,  to  make  tajiestry 
in  the  United-  States.  It  is  intended  that 
the  product  shall  rival  that  of  the  famous 
Gobelin  looms.  The  factory  is  on  the 
Bronx  river,  at  Williamsbridge,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  -n  orld  out- 
side of  France. 

Besides  the  two  government  institutions 
iu  France,  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvias,  em- 
ploying altogether  not  more  thau  seventy- 
five  men,  including  artists,  artisans, 
apprentices,  helpers  and  the  bureau  of 
administration,  there  are  only  two  other 
establishments  of  note — those  of  Hamot 
and  Braqnenie.  both  at  Aubusson,  employ- 
ing together  uot  above  200  men  all  told. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  isolated  vs'eavers 
iu  and  around  Paris. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  piece 
of  tapestry  is  the  permanence  of  its  col- 
ors. The  colors  must  be  of  a  fast  tjnality 
and  possess  much  brilliancy  or  the  tapes- 
try will  fade  aud  become  dull  aud  lifeless 
in  appearance.  Much  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Gobelin  tapestry  over  all  others  is 
ascribed  to  the  excellency  of  the  dyes  used. 
The  ^'ater  used  in  mixing  the  dyes  is 
taken  from  the  little  river  La  Bievre  iu 
the  suburb  St.  Marcel.  Paris.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  a  family  of  dyers  named 
(iobelin  established  their  dye-works  on 
the  banks  of  this  river,  and  soon  became 
renowned  above  all  others. 

A  great  deal  of  the  tapestry  now  made  is 
woven  from  the  famous  cartoons  of  the 
old  masters.  When  tapestry-weaviug  was 
in  its  golden  age  in  Flanders,  the  great 
weavers  had  their  cartoons  painted  by 
Van  Eyck,  Yander  Weyden,  Memling  and 
others,  and  by  the  great  Italian  masters 
Raphael,  Giulio  Romano,  etc.  The  Gobelin 
cartoons  were  painted  by  Le  Brun,  Le- 
febvre,  Coypel,  Boucher,  "Watteau,  Au- 
dran.  Oudry  and  other  famous  artists  and 
their  disciples.  Modern  tapestry  is  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  such  men,  and  more 
especially  from  the  fact  that  so  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  cartoon-painting 
by  modern  artists. 

Everj-  step  in  the  process  of  tapestry- 
weaving  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  No  ma- 
chinery yet  devised  could  do  the  work. 
This  partly  accounts  for  its  costliness.  As 
the  first  step  in  the  manufacture  a  car- 
toon is  made,  which  is  used  as  a  copy  from 
which  to  weave  the  fabric.  Upon  the  ex- 
celleuee  of  this  cartoon,  which  is  really 
a  finished  oil-painting,  the  success  of  the 
tapestry  depends. 

The  cartoon  is  stretched  upon  a  frame 
aud  mounted  upon  rollers,  which  revolve 
nt  the  will  of  the  operator.  About  an  inch 
above  the  surface  of  the  eartoou  are 
stretched  the  threads  which  constitute  the 
groundwork  of  the  taiiestry.  These 
threads  are  made  of  tightly  twisted  wool, 
and  are  about  one  sixtei'nth  of  an  inch 
apart.  The  artisan  takes  his  various  col- 
ored threads  of  wool  aud  silk,  and  with  the 
cartoon  for  a  guide,  begins  to  weave  them 
around  the  ground-threads  and  gradually 
works  up  a  copy  of  the  cartoon  in  the 
form  of  tapestry.  By  long  practice  the 
weavers  are  enabled  to  follow  the  drawing 
and  colors  of  the  cartoon  through  the 
threads,  although  they  are  so  close  to- 
gether. To  an  ordinary  observer  the  car- 
toon is  almost  invisible,  and  what  colors 
can  be  made  out  are  a  confused  mass, 
but  the  artisan  is  apparently  able  to  see 
throuirh  the  threads  without  any  trouble. 

Some  years  ago  the  Windsor  works  were 
established  iu  England  under  the  patron- 
.■ige  of  the  nneen  and  many  of  the  nobility, 
with  the  object  of  making  tapestry-weav- 
ing a  home  industry.  Men  were  obtained 
from  the  Gobelin  and  other  factories,  and 
some  magnifieeut  work  was  turm-d  out. 


The  residence  of  Cornelius  Vauderbilt  at 
Fifty-seventh  street  aud  Fifth  avenue  con- 
tains some  fine  specimens  of  tapestry  in 
the  shape  of  hall  and  staircase  friezes 
which  were  made  at  the  Windsor  works. 
In  consequence  of  gross  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  the  management  the  royal  sup- 
port was  withdrawn,  and  soon  afterward 
that  of  many  proiuinent  people.  The  in- 
stitution collapsed,  aud  the  master  work- 
man, together  with  other  French  weavers, 
formed  the  uucleus  of  a  tapestry  factory 
in  New  York,  which  was  started  by  a  well- 
known  dealer  in  antique  furniture.  A 
feature  in  the  new  industry  is  the  ap- 
prenticeship of  a  number  of  American 
boys  to  the  trade.  They  have  proved 
satisfactory. 

SEMI-PRECIOUS  STONES. 

The  half-precious  stones — moss-agate, 
topaz,  agate,  amethyst  and  others — are  cut 
and  polished  by  less  experienced  men 
than  the  diamond-cutters.  They  are  first 
sawed  into  the  proper  size  with  a  soft 
tin  wheel  which  revolves  only  at  a  low 
velocity.  The  uninitiated  would  suppose 
that  the  hardest  steels,  notched  with  the 
finest  teeth,  would  have  to  be  used  in  cut- 
ting agates  aud  other  hard  stones,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  soft  tin  wheel, 
which  has  been  iu  use  for  centuries,  is  the 
best  instrument  for  the  purpose  ever 
invented.  But  it  must  be  generously 
treated  with  diamond-dust,  and  it  is  kept 
running  iu  a  bath  of  kerosene-oil  all  the  [ 
time.  j 

AYhen  a  particularly  ditficult  piece  of 
sawing  is  to  be  done,  the  edge  of  the  tin  i 
wheel  is  sometimes  notched  in  a  score  of  ; 
places  with  a  dull  knife,  but  this  is  only  | 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  lodging-places 
for  the  diamond-dust,  which    iu  reality 
does  all  the  work  of  cutting.    When  the 
agate  has  been  sawed  to  the  proper  shape, 
a  workman  smooths  it  down  on  an  ordi- 
nary grindstone,  which    is   turned    by  a 
small  engine.    Theu  it  is  taken  in  hand 
by  a  polisher,  who  lays  its  face  to  a  fine  j 
imported  grindstone,  and  after  an  hour  j 
of  work,  in  which  the  wheel  hums  a  little 
song  in  three  or  four  notes,  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  workman,  the  stone  has  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  glassiness  which 
it  presents  in  the  shops. 

Most  cameos  are  imported  from  Paris, 
where  they  are  made  for  almost  nothing 
by  convicts  in  prison.  Except  where  a  par- 
ticular design  is  desired,  it  does  not  pay 
for  American  lapidaries  to  try  to  do  the 
work.  If,  however,  some  precious-stone 
fancier  desires  to  have  the  face  of  a 
friend  worked  in  cameo  on  a  brooch,  a 
photograph  is  sent  to  the  lapidary.  He 
imports  the  onyx  in  two  or  three  colors, 
cut  to  the  proiier  shape.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  stone  he  blocks  out  the  general 
outline  of  the  face  he  is  to  cut.  Then, 
sitting  down  to  his  lathe,  he  drills  away  1 
the  stone  little  by  little  until  every  line  of 
the  face  stands  out.  It  is  a  job  requiring 
unbotinded  patience  aud  a  high  order  of 
skill — a  skill  which  Americans  for  some 
reason  seem  unable  to  acquire.  It  often 
takes  weeks  of  work  to  complete  a  single 
cameo,  and  the  stone,  wheu  it  is  finished, 
is  worth,  by  reason  of  the  vast  amount  of 
work  put  into  it,  a  good  many  hundred 
times  its  value  in  the  rough.  i 


oughly  macerated,  the  pnlp  is  drawn  ofiE 
and  taken  to  a  paper-machine,  where  it  is 
made  into  sheets  of  paper,  aud  afterward 
sold. 

Some  one  suggested  the  idea  of  using 
part  of  the  pulp  to  make  little  fancy 
images.  The  idea  was  adopted,  and  dainty 
little  kniekknacks  made  of  the  pulp  can 
be  bought  in  the  stores  in  Washington. 
The  salesmen  often  induce  the  possible 
purchaser  to  buy  by  telling  him  that  the 
image  at  one  time  represented  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

To  pick  up  one  of  these  images  is  to  give 
rise  to  thought,  for  here,  embodied  in  a 
small  compass,  is  that  which  was  once 
part  of  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.— 
Harpers  Round  Table. 


I  and  the  source  of  the  illuminating  power 
'  is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  little 
I  sacs  or  cells  in  the  body  of  the  animal.— 
[  Christian  Observer. 


THE  END  OF  OLD  MONEY. 
The  end  of  these  ojil  bills  that  have 
served  their  purpose  so  faithfuly  has  a 
certain  amount  of  pathos.  If  one  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  when  a 
committee  of  three  officers  of  the  treas- 
ury send  them  to  their  destruction,  a 
curious,  almost  indescribable  sensation 
will  creep  over  one.  The  destruction 
takes  place  iu  a  Toom  in  the  treasury 
building.  There  is  a  small  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  on  this  the  bun- 
dled bills  are  piled  in  reckless  confusion. 
Through  two  holes  in  the  floor  at  the  end 
of  the  table  can  be  seen  the  large  cylinders, 
or  macerators,  into  which  the  bills  are 
placed.  They  are  about  the  size  of  loco- 
motive boilers.  A  large  funnel  is  in- 
serted in  one  of  the  holes,  and  it  connects 
with  one  of  the  macerators.  The  bills  are 
then  untied  and  thrown  into  the  mouth 
of  this  funnel.  It  is  amusing  to  see  one 
of  the  committee  take  a  stick  when  they 
become  jammed  and  prod  them  through. 
When  the  last  one  is  safely  in,  a  mixture 
of  lime  aud  soda-ash  is  placed  in  the  ma- 
cerator,  a  cover  is  clamped  over  the  ven- 
tricle, and  each  member  of  the  committee 
fa.stens  it  with  a  separate  lock.  Steam  is 
then  turned  on.  and  the  cylinders  are  set 
iu  motion.    When  the  bills  have  been  thor- 


OLD  OCEAN  FIREWORKS. 

The  ocean,  too.  has  its  lanterns,  or  phos- 
phorescent animals,  and  among  these  the 
jelly-fish  and  sea-anemone  are  very  nu- 
merous. Sometimes  they  look  like  pillars 
of  fire,  sometimes  like  stars,  aud  some- 
times like  fiery  serpents,  flashing  out  red, 
greeu,  yellow  and  lilac  rays. 

Many  luminous  sea-creatures  are  very 
small,  not  larger  than  a  spark,  but  these 
gather  in  such  masses  that  in  the  Indian 
ocean  the  w-ater  often  looks  like  a  sea  of 
molten  metal:  and  a  naturalist  who  b.tthed 
among  them  in  the  Pacific  said  that  he 
found  himself  illuminated  for  hours  after- 
ward, while  the  sands  on  which  the  insects 
were  stranded  at  low  tide  gleamed  like 
grains  oi  gold. 

The  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  magnificent 
with  its  starfish  and  sea-pods,  some  in 
rich  purple,  shedding  a  soft,  golden  green 
light,  while  others  send  out  silver  flashes, 
and  the  lamp-fish  carries  on  its  head  at 
night  a  golden  light.  Another  fish  seems 
to  be  decorated  with  pearls,  and  it  is 
evidentiy  the  fashion  there  to  be  brilliant- 
iu  some  way.  Even  crabs  in  hot  climates 
seem  to  set  themselves  on  fire,  and  when 
captured  and  teased,  they  blaze  all  over 
with  indignation. 

A  species  of  shark,  too,  is  intensely 
brilliant  at  night,  and  one  that  was  drawn 
up  shone  like  a  splendid  lamp  for  some 
hours  after  it  was  dead.  Naturalists  have 
long  been  at  work  on  this  curious  subject, 


FISHERMEN'S  QUEER  WAYS. 

Fishermen  have  queer  customs.  A  few 
years  ago  the  fishermen  of  Preston,  Lan- 
cashire, used  actually  to  go  fishing  on 
Sunday.  It  seems  incredible,  but  they 
did.  A  clergyman  of  the  town  used  to^ 
preach  against  this  Sabbath  desecration' 
and  pray  that  they  might  catch  no  fish. 
And  they  did  uot  !  But  they  found  out 
how  to  make  his  prayers  of  no  avail.  The 
fishermen  used  to  make  a  little  effigy  of 
the  parson  in  rags  and  put  this  small 
"  guy "  up  their  chimneys.  While  his 
reverence  was  slowly  smoked  and  con- 
sumed, the  fish  bit— like  anything  !— Lon- 
don Fishing  Gazette. 


THE  SPEED  OF  A  FLY. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  flight 
of  birds  was  made  years  ago.  This  in- 
strument has  been  adapted  to  measuring 
the  flight  of  insects.  It  has  been  discov- 
ered that  a  house-fly  flies  faster  than 
birds.  It  can  fly  twenty-five  feet  a  sec- 
ond, and  when  frightened  it  increases  its 
speed  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  a 
second.  A  swallow  is  considered  the  swift- 
est of  flying  birds.  A  naturalist  saw  a 
swallow  chasing  a  dragon-fly,  and  it  could 
not  catch  the  fly.  Bees  and  wasps  not 
infrequently  keep  up  with  a  fast  train  for 
some  distance,  trying  to  get  in  at  a  win- 
dow. 


A  NEW  DUSTER-BAG. 

The  latest  thing  in  bags  for  dusters  is 
to  cut  two  pieces  of  cretonne  about  half  a 
yard  square.  In  one  of  them  cut  a  cir- 
cular hole  in  the  center.  Have  it  about 
one  third  of  the  width  of  the  square.  Line 
the  squares  with  silesia  or  silk,  and  bind 
the  one  which  is  cut  with  ribbon  an  inch 
wide  to  match  the  lining.  Stitch  the 
squares  together,  finish  the  corners  with 
tassels  or  bows  of  ribbon,  put  a  drawing- 
string  around  the  circular  opening,  fasten 
ribbons  on  either  side  of  it  by  which  it 
can  be  hung  up,  and  your  bag  is  made. 


«^  f^j^  fi^         fif  fif  ^j^f         fjl^  fif  f'if     fif  *jh         f-^  fif  ^jl'^  ^jt^^^^^^  ^  ^ 

A  PAMII^Y  OF  SEVEN  DOI,I,S  WORTH  ^ 


^      This  Is  the  only  set  of  dolls  ever  made  with  a  GRANDPA  and  GR.ANDMA 
t     doll.  They  are  all  lithographed  on  cardboard  in  many  bright  and  pretty  colors. 
^   It  Beauty,  in  Style,  in  Height  and  in  Number  they  are 


X  Finer  than  Dolls  Selling  in  Stores  for  50  Cents  a  Set. 


50  Cents  for  10  Cents 

SHOWING  HANDSOME  CLOTHING  IN  AUNV  BEAUTIFUL  COLORS. 


4 


The  Four 

"Big  People" 

Dolls  are  Over 

Nine  Inches  Tall.  ^ 


THE  DOLLS  ARE  MANY  TIMES  LARGER  THAN  THE  PICTURE. 

CHILDREN  PRIZE  THEM  ABOVE  EXPENSIVE  PRESENTS. 

TbiTik  of  the  make-believe  weddings,  parties,  visits,  and  all  the  delightful  com-  ^S^ 

l)in;itii)i)s  that  can  be  arranged.   For,  remember,  this  set  contains  an  ENTIRE  3 

K.\M1LY  OF  SEVEN  SEPARATE  DOLLS.  They  give  children  more  fun  for  the  4* 
money  llian  anything  else.    Sati.\f<tction  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 

pric:e  lO  c:ents  for  the  s:et  op  seven  doi^i,s. 

Send  a  silver  dime  or  five  2-cent  postage-stamps. 

Postage  paid  by  us.     Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio.  ^ 

» j-*  J'^'*  »\-*  »{«       •'I'*  t'^-*  J^-t  J\j*  ^J-*  i\*       •'I'*  J^-*  *'|<*  t^-*  i'^fi  i^-t  ^ 
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FARM  AND  FIRKSIDK. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  FOUR  patterns,  and  this  paper  one  year,  60  cents,  post=paid 


Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  Ihe  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  witli  each  pattern, 
u/ilh  a  picture  of  Ihe  gaj-menf  to  yo  hp.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  ever\  particular,  there 
being  a  separcde  pattern  for  every  single  piece  of 
the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same, 
day  it  is  received. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 


For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  tlie  dreiss  close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  xkirt,  tea-goivn  and 
other  heavy  pattens. 


No.  6845.— Ladies'  Basque,  inc. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  4U  inclie.s  // 
bust. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 

m 


No.  6779.— liov.s'  Suit.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  6857.— Ladies'  French  Basqtje-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6856.— Ladies'  Six-gored  Skirt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6799.— Boys'  Suit.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  6839.— Misses'  Waist  with  Tucked  Collar.  10  cents. 

Sizes,  10,  12,  14  uiiu  IB  years. 

No.  6654.— Misses'  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  10, 12, 14  and  16  years. 


WE  HAVE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
Notice,— Send  all  orders  for  {Jatterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


October  15,  1898. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


aiWS  DOffS 
XBEES. 


IS  THE  BEST  FOR  FARM  USE. 

25  and  2S-incli  for  hog  lots.    46,  55  aud  5S-inch 
for  general  use. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  30  Rush  St.,     -     PEORIA.  ILL. 

Mention  this  paper. 


BY  OSB  JUS,  with  the  FOLDING  SASTKg  lUCHKB.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  ot 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MOUE 
timber  with  it  thr,n  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  iC 
SiSIEB.  115,000  in  use.  Send  for  FRKE  illustrated  cata- 
logue showing  latest  IMPROVEHKMS  and  testimoniaia 
from  thousr.nds.  First  order  spcures  ajjencv.  Address 
FOUilXO  SA-WIXd  MACHiXE'  CO.. 

""•66  a.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  111, 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 


Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

No.  6 Main  St..  Mt.Gilead. 


IT'S  UNCERTAINTY  THAT  HURTS  \ 

That's  what  the  business  men  claim,  and 
why  not  consider  that  feature  when  Cguring 
on  the  fence  problem.  With  an  unproved 
device,  you  are  never  sure  that  your  stock 
and  crops  are  safe.  Wei  are  selling  Page  to 
men  who  have  tested  it  over  ten  years. 
They  re  not  experimenting. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
T         SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE  V% 

Tread  poweR 

THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  mnningr 
Cream  Separators, 
Chums,  Pumps,  be- 
cause it  has  a  Gov- 
^ernor  which  regu- 
|lates  the  speed  to  a 
Inicety.  A  success- 
^^^^^=ful  power  for  run- 
 _  "^^^  ning  small  Grind- 
ing Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  hor?e  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIMPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.  Wemake2and3 
hor~9  TreGd  Powell,  also  Ensilage  Cutters,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MIILS.  Shelters,  "Uond  Saws.  Sweep 
Po^^t^s.  THE  CELEBRATED  GOODHUE  WIND  MILLS,  etc. 
Our  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.  bV^tI^Pa'Tlls. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 
Ai?o  manufacturer  of  Iron  (.'restius.  Iron  Turbine  an.i 
Buckeye    Wind    Engines,    Kurkeve  Force 
Pamp!4,  Buckeye,  Globe  ani  Ciiampion  Lawn 

Mowers.     Sond  fnr  Illu?tnite,l  r.iulfrzue  anil  Pri_--s  lo 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

VICTORY  FEED  MILL 

Grinds  corn  and  cob 
and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain.  Made  in  four 
sizes,  for  2,  4,  8  and  10 
liorse  power.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  91.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


'  /  7  r  /"  r 

1  /    i  ) 

r-T-t-t-^ 

— 1 

Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 


24  to58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry.  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rai Is ;Tree.Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


THOMPSON'S 

ROOT™! 
CUTTER 


BANNER 


■  Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  &. 
•  vegetables  for  STOCK 
'  FEEDING.  The  only 
)  machine  made  with  self 
)  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
,  Perfect  work.  Feed  _ 

left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan 
'  ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
\  where.  Catalog  FREE.  Address 

5  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS 
J^Eiver  Street.  YPSILANTI-MIGH.'^ 


Stump  before  a  Blast 


Fragments  after  a  Blast, 


HAVE  YOU  STUMPS 

TO  GET  RIO  OF? 

HERCUI,ES  POWDER  will  do  it  Safely, 
Surely  and  Cheaply.  Asfe  your  dealer  for  it, 
and  if  he  wants  to  put  you  off  with  some  tin- 
known  brand,  send  to 

THE  HERCULES  POWDER  CO., 

at  "Wilmingfton,  Del.,  or  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  Companion  for  Dark  Hours  H! 

worth  having  is  a 

Dietz  Crystal  Lantern 

Equipped  with  side  lift,  heavy  square  tubes,  strong  joints, 
glass  oil  pot;  clean  and  never  leaking;  shows  when  oil  is 
needed;  heavy  wire  guard,  best  globe  and  burner,  securely 
locked  down;  atypical  DIETZ  LANTERN. 

Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  sell  you  a  cheap  article  of  some 
other  make.  Insist  on  having  a  DIETZ.  Established  1840. 
Write  for  our  free  •pocket  catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  St  ,  New  York. 


The  World  Famous  BIRDSELL 


STEEL  SKEIN  FARM  WAQON. 


tfl.Eilfi.fi''" 


MATCHLESS 


Received  Highest  Award  World's  Fair.  Ghicap,  1893. 

For  Strength,  Proportion,  Durability  and  Finish,  ^z'ins::. 

BIRDSELL   MFG.  CO., 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


ALL   FARMERS   SHOL'LD   READ  OUR 
YELLOW    CIRCULAR,  ILLUSTRATING 
AND  DESCRIBING  THIS  POPULAR  WAG- 
ON. CIRCULAR  HAILED  FREE.  Address 


The  Potash  Question. 

The  better  the  use  of  Potash  is  understood,  the  better  * 
the  results  of  farming.     Crop  failures  can  be  prevented  by 
using  fertilizers  containing  a  large  percentage  of  Potash ; 
no  plant  can  grow  without  Potash. 

We  have  a  little  book  on  the  subject  of  Potash,  written  by  authorities,  that  we  would 
like  to  send  to  every  farmer,  free  of  cost,  if  he  will  only  write  and  ask  for  it. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Mention  this  p.iper  vhen  you  write. 

A  FEW  MORE  FACTS 

For  Home  Owners  and  Farmers 


miCES  OF  FAnmiXG  products  have  fallen,  and  so 
have  most  of  the  commodities  which  we  huy — clothing  and  jirovisions 
of  all  sorts — and  to-day  every  man  and  every  woman  jiays  less  than 
ever  before  on  account  of  the  sharp  comjtetit ion  forced  npon  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  to  heej)  their  business  going  and  x>(iV 
their  hell). 

TO  TARMDRS. 

The  Democratic  Party  iu  the  Fifty-third  Congress  imposed  a  big  load  on  the 
agriculturists  of  the  United  States  by  the  AYilson  Tariff  Bill.  For  iustauce,  wool, 
(  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  laud,  was  placed  on  the  Free  List,  thereby 
causing  absolute  stagnation  in  this  domestic  trade!  It  further  caused  the  actual 
loss  to  our  wool  growing  farmere  of  millions  of  dollars.  t 

Our  farmers  can  raise  9.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  wool  needed  for  use  here,  and 
consequently  ought  to  be  protected  from  the  cheaj:)  foreign  raisers.  : 

Eggs. 

The  McTviuley  Bill  \A\i  the  duty  on  egg's  at  0  cents  per  dozen,  while  the  Wilson 
Bill  reduced  it  to  .3  cents  per  dozen,  with  a  consequent  lo.ss  to  all  who  keep  poultry 
lor  a  profit. 

The  amount  per  dozen  may  seem  small,  but  the  aggregate  is  enormous;  and 
yet  the  retail  prices  to  the  buyers  are  110  lower.  Xow,  "WHO  makes  the  profit  ? 
The  importer  from  foreign  countries ! 

Hay. 

Formerly  protected  by  S4  per  ton,  the  Democratic  policy  (Wilson  Bill)  reduced 
it  to  S2  per  ton.  Canadian  eggs  and  hay,  consequently,  came  into  this  market  to 
the  detriment  of  every  American  producer. 

Ruinous  Policy. 

Mr.  Bryan,  the  Democratic-Popocratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  has 
unqualifiedly  endorsed  this  policy.  This  shows  that  he  is  not  the  friend  of  the 
farmer  and  the  home  owner.  ; 

Mr.  Bryan  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  framed 
the  Wilson  Bill,  and  opened  the  cheap  markets  of  the  world  against  our  own  peojjle; 

Who  should  be  i^rotected  if  not  American  people  ?  Are  we  living  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  or  for  ourselves?  ' 

The  Home  Market. 

That  is  what  the  farmers  and  all  other  wage  earnere  need,  and  it  is  what  they 
should  have.  It  belongs  to  them  rather  than  to  the  Engli.shman,  or  the  Russian, 
or  the  German,  and  it  is,  as  IMr.  ^McKiuley  says,  "The  best  market  in  the  world," 
aud  the  Republican  Party  believes  that  tlie  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  farmer. 

"Open  the  Mills,  Instead  of  the  Mints,"  ^ 

is  Major  McKinley's  advice.    What  will  be  the  result? 

Y'ou  will  increase  the  nunilier  of  workers  and  consumers.  * 
When  you  do  that  you  will  improve  the  market,  not  only  for  farmers,  but  fof 

other  producers.     Y'ou  will  also  increase  the  prices  that  farmei-s  and  other 

producers  receive  for  their  products. 
This  is  sound  Eepitblican  doctrine. 

A  vote  for  McKiuley  and  Hobart  is  a  vote  to  open  the  mills  and  improve  the 
markets. 

Democracy  and  the  Farmer? 

strange,  weird  combination.    Like  oil  and  water,  they  don't  mix. 

The  only  party  that  has  loyally  looked  after  the  farmer's  interests  is  the 
Republican  Party.  . 

It  has  given  Protection  to  ever^'  agricultural  interest  aud  to  everj-  farnf 
product. 

For  instance,  in  1891,  under  Protection,  the  price  of  wool  was  32  cents:  under 
Free  Trade,  iu  1896,  the  price  of  wool  is  15  cents.  This  is  a  difierence  of  17  cents 
per  pound.  Who  loses  it  ?  The  farmer  who  grows  the  wool.  It  is  what  he  pays 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Free  Trade. 


Protection  and  Limited  Coinage  of  Silver 

arc  to-day  what  the  country  needs,  aud  prosperity  is  bound  to  come  with  this  sort 
of  legislation.  The  voles  of  the  houest,  thiukiug  men  of  the  couutrj-  will  deter- 
mine it  November  3d. 

The  Gold  Dollar  is  a  Sound  Dollar. 

The  gold  standard  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  actual  value  in  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  If  you  are  sittisfied  to  accept  a  dollar  worth  only  fifty  cents, 
vote  for  Bryan  aud  Bewail.  If  you  want  a  dollar  worth  one  luiudred  cents,  your 
vote  should  be  ca.st  for  McKiuley  and  Hobart,  aud  thus  get  full  value  for  your 
work  and  your  products,  whether  of  your  farm,  your  hands  or  your  brains. 

Will  you  vote  for  a  JOO-cent  dollar  or  a  US-cent  dollar? 
McKinley  and  Hobart  arc  the  lOO-cent  men. 
liryan  and  Setvall  are  the  US-cent  men. 
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BftSTBBN  EDITION 


Entered  at  the  Post-ofBce  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  second-claBS  mail  matter. 


VOL.  XX.  XO.  3. 


XOYEMBER  1,  1896. 


TEEMS  { 


50  CENTS  A  YEAH. 
24  NUMBERS. 
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We  guarantee  a  circulation  of  not  less  than 

COPIES  

...EACH... 
 ISSUE 


310,000 


AS  FOLLOWS: 

125,000  Copies  of  the  Eastern  Edition. 

125,000  Copies  of  tlie  Western  Edition. 

30,000  Copies  of  New  York  Farm  and  Fireside. 

30,000  Copies  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Fireside. 

With  more  than  1.500.000  regular  readers. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Holds  the  undisputed  title  of 

Monarch  of  the  World's  Rural 
Press. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 

In  all  America  no  semi-monthly  has  credit  for  one. half  so 
I;^^'^e  a  circul.Ttion  as  is  accorded  to  the  Springfield.  Ohio. 
H.M.'.i  anu  FiRESiot.  and  the  publishers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Directory  will  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
circulation  rating  accorded  to  this  paper  by  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  first  person  who  successfully 
assails  it.— From  Printers'  Ink,  May  I),  ltiy6. 
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MA-TOK-GEXERAL  NELSOX  A.  MiLES,  wllO  is  HOW 
ronnding  out  a  noble  military  career  in  the  supreme 
command  of  the  United  States  army,  began  life  on  a 
Massachusetts  farm.  Descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
patriots,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  Revolutionary 
ancestor,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  When  the  civil 
war  began  he  raised  a  company,  and  entered  the  volun- 
teer service  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-second 
^lassachusetts  infantry.  On  his  first  battle-field  the  boy 
lieutenant  distin.sjuished  himself,  and  from  that  time 
onward  his  career  was  one  of  rapid  and  deserved  pro- 
motion. He  was  in  every  battle  fought  by  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  save  one,  up  to  Appomattox,  and  was 
wounded  three  times.  All  through  the  final  campaign 
he  was  in  command  of  the  famous  First  division  of  the 
Second  corps,  on  the  front  of  which  (General  Lee  pre- 
sented himself  to  surrender.  His  bravery  and  services 
at  Chancellorsville  and  Spottsylvania,  and  his  conduct 
throughout  the  Ridimond  camiiaign,  advanced  him  to 
the  highest  rank  in  the  volunteer  service.  After  receiv- 
ing an  appointment  ;is  colonel  in  the  regular  army,  he 
was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  September, 
lSli().  After  tlie  war  ended.  General  Miles  was  actively 
employed  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  displayed 
administrative  qualities  of  the  highest  order.  Firmly 
and  fairly  he  maintained  order  and  enforced  the  laws  in 
Xorth  Carolina,  and  re-established  the  state  government. 
As  a  colonel  in  the  re.irular  army  he  began  a  series  of 
lirilliant  achievements  in  Indian  warfare  in  the  far  West. 
He  conducted  ei.ght  Indian  campaigns,  every  one  of 
which  was  eminently  successful. 


"\'aluable  services  were  rendered  to  his  country  in  1S94 
by  General  Miles  in  suppressiu.g  the  rebellion  against 
federal  authority  during  the  railroad  riots  in  Chicago. 
The  menaced  city  woke  one  morning  to  find  the  military 
under  his  command  in  firm  possession  of  its  important 
points.  His  tact,  skill  and  knowlcd.ae  in  handling  men 
averted  bloodshed  in  its  streets,  and  a  possible  second 
destruction  of  the  city. 


General  Miles  is  widelj"  and  favorably  known,  not  onl.v 
as  a  soldier,  but  as  an  orator  on  civic  occasions,  and  as 
a  writer  on  public  questions. 


CROP  deficiencies  in  European  and  South  American 
countries  and  in  India  have  made  a.  heavj-  demand 
for  the  breadstuffs  of  the  United  States.  Europe  h.'is 
been  and  is  makin.g  heavy  purchases  of  American  wheat. 
Under  the  natural  working  of  the  law  of  supiily  and 
demand  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  bounding  upward, 
and  the  prices  of  other  commodities  have  followed  in 
sympathy. 

By  this  rise  in  prices  in  the  past  few  weeks  the  values 
of  farm  products  have  been  enhanced  many  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  useless  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  now,  for  another  week's  advance  may 
double  it.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  if  we  consider 
that  every  advance  of  one  cent  a  bushel  on  corn  means 
over  .?20,00(),000  on  the  whole  crop  of  1896.  This  rise 
is  not  merely  a  chan.g8  in  mnninal  prices,  but  an  advance 
in  real  values,  and  it  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  After  many  months  of  weary 
A\  aitin.g,  they  rejoice  exccedin.gly,  and  look  forward  hope- 
fully to  an  era  of  prosperity  that  is  sure  to  come  with 
the  restoration  of  business  confidence. 


One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  situation  is  the  ship- 
ment of  cargoes  of  wheat  from  California  to  India.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  India  threatened  to  become  a  dan.gerous 
competitor  of  the  United  States  in  the  world's  wheat 
markets.  A  few  years  ago  India's  exports  of  wheat 
began  to  dwindle,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  of  any  impor- 
tance. Now,  on  account  of  a  partial  crop  failure,  India 
is  importing  wheat.  After  all,  cheap  money  has  not 
greatly  stimulated  the  production  of  wheat  in  India, 
and  a  plausible  theory  has  been  badly  damaged. 

Coincident  facts  do  not  necessarily  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.    Based  on  the  false 


If 


Major-general  Nelson  A.  Miles. 


assumption  that  they  do  is  the  familiar  fallacy  that  the 
fall  in  silver  was  the  clause  of  the  coincident  fall  in 
wheat,  that  they  are  indissolubly  linked  together  in 
price,  and  that  one  always  follows  the  other  up  or  down. 
This  plausible  fallacy  had  already  been  overworked,  but 
the  recent  rise  of  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  in  wheat 
coincident  with  the  fall  of  five  cents  an  ounce  in  silver 
broke  it  down  completely.  The  market  has  killed  the 
myth. 


Commenting  on  the  rising  tendency  of  prices,  "Brad- 
street's"  says: 

"The  presidential  campaign  is  now  almost  over,  and 
those  who  have  confidence  to  believe  the  results  of  the 
election  will  effectually  dispose  of  the  fiat  silver  money 
craze,  as  the  .greenback  heresy  was  killed  twenty  years 
ago,  are  among  those  who  think  that  a  pronounced 
revival  in  business  is  close  upon  us.  The  shelves  of  the 
country  storekeeper,  as  a  rule,  are  almost  bare;  he  has 
been  buying  small  bills  of  goods,  for  immediate  wants 
only,  for  three  or  four  years,  and  waits  only  to  anticipate 
his  wants  until  assured  not  only  of  the  permanence  of 
the  existing  standard  of  value,  but  of  the  likelihood  of 
starting  the  wheels  of  idle  industries  throughout  the 
land. 

<:*- 

"At  this  point  one  again  recalls  the  enlar.ged  demand 
for  our  surplus  wheat,  which  has  been  referred  to.  In 
1S79-80,  just  prior  to  the  great  revival  in  commerce  and 
nmuufactures  of  1SS1-S3,  the  stimulus  to  trade  was 
tipplied  in  almost  precisely  the  same  manner,  by  an 
unexpectedly  heavy  demand  for  our  wheat  from  all 
wheat-importing  countries,  due  to  short  crops  in  wheat- 
exportin.g  countries  other  than  the  United  States.  The 
claim  is  made,  based  on  .government  and  other  reports, 
that  our  wheat  crop  is  short  this  year.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  not  so  short  but  we  .shall  have  an  average 
surplus  available  for  export,  and  if  prices  warrant  it, 
probably  a  little  more  than  the  average  shipped  abroad 
in  recent  years.  Current  wheat  estimates  place  the  yield 
in  the  United  States  in  1S9G  at  437,()()(),()00  bushels,  and 
there  are  excellent  reasons  for  believing  the  real  total 
is  more  likely  to  equal  470.0(10,000  bushels  than  to  fall 
below  it.  This,  "nith  the  surplus  carried  over  on  July 
1st  last,  will  furnish  suflicient  to  enable  us  to  profit 
materially  from  what  appears  likel.v  to  be  a  period  of 
extni  dependence  by  foreign  countries  on  wheat  supplies 
in  the  Uuited.States," 


THE  AMERICAlsr  ASSOCI-\TIOX  OF  INSTITUTE  MAN- 
AGERS,— The  International  Association  of  Institute 
\\'orkers,  which  was  organized  at  Watertown,  Wiscon- 
sin, last  winter,  held  its  second  meeting  at  the  Sherman 
House,  Chicago,  October  14th  and  1.3th,  and  changed  its 
name  to  the  one  above.  As  at  first  organized,  any  insti- 
tute worker  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  could  become 
a  member,  but  it  was  thought  that  this  was  too  compre- 
hensive, and  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  confining 
the  membership  to  institute  managers  in  the  United 
States  .ind  Canada,  giving  institute  workers  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  associate  members,  without  the 
privilege  of  voting.  Workers  from  several  states  were 
present,  and  able  papers  were  read. 


The  last  day  of  the  session  the  question  of  allowing 
fake  shows  and  gambling  devices  a  place  on  fair-gronnds 
came  up,  and  the  association  passed  a  resolution  asking 
all  farmers'  institutes  to  take  action  on  the  mtitter  the 
coming  season.  W.  W.  Miller,  of  the  Ohio  state  board 
of  agriculture,  said  that  he  attributed  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Ohio  state  fair  to  the  fact  that  they  absolutely 
prohibited  any  questionable  business,  show  or  device  on 
their  grounds. 

The  associ.-ition  is  one  that  may  do  great  good  to 
institute  work  in  this  country,  and  it  begins  work  with 
such  strong  men  as  Professor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Professor  Dawley,  of  New  York;  Secretary  Miller, 
of  Ohio;  Superintendent  McKt>rrow, 
Superintendent  (irc»g.g,  of  Minnesota; 
Bulterfield,  of  ^lichigan,  and  others 
workers. 

The  officers  for  the  following  year 
President,  George  ^McKerrow,  Wisconsin:  vice-president, 
L.  K.  Bntterfield,  ilichigau:  secretary-treasurer,  F.  W. 
Taylor,  Nebraska. 


of  Wisconsin; 
Superintendent 
as  leaders  and 
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What  to  Do  With 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

We    are  "swamped" 
Avith  apples  now,  as 
Otir  Apples,  were  swamped 

with  potatoes  a  year  ago.  We  hope  to 
iiiid  sale  for  the  really  good  fruit  at  a 
price  that  will  leave  a  little  above  the  ex- 
pense of  harvesting  and  haiulling;  but  we 
feel  sure  that  none  but  really  good  apples 
will  be  salable.  "We  have  wagon-loads  of 
windfalls,  and  quantities  of  seconds  and 
culls.  What  to  do  with  them  is  the  ques- 
tion, a.s  it  was  the  question  a  year  ago 
what  to  do  with  our  potatoes.  The  very 
worst  thing  that  one  can  do  with  inferior 
apples  this  year  is  to  put  them  up  in 
barrels  with  good  fruit,  and  try  to  sell  all 
together  as  a  good  article.  Few  people 
over  succeed  in  such  a  dishonest  trick. 
Buyers  are  usually  shrewd  enough  to  de- 
tect the  fraud  in  time. 


Cider  Vinegar. 


As  usual  we  shall  use 
a  good  many  of  the 
unsalable  :ipples  (aud  far  better  ones  this 
year  than  have  ever  lieeu  used  here  for 
that  purpose)  for  cider  and  vinegar  mak- 
ing. Cider  will  flow  in  streams  this  fall. 
The  great  cry  will  be  for  barrels  to  put  it 
in.  Large  tanks  or  vats  might  be  used. 
It  seems  sure  that  there  will  be  more  than 
enough  apple-juice  to  fill  every  demand, 
and  supply  the  country  with  good  cider 
vinegar  for  years  to  come.  This  should 
have  one  good  effect,  anyway;  namely, 
to  drive  the  artificial  acid  solutions  usually 
sold  as  vinegar  in  our  stores  out  of  the 
trade.  The  best  cider  vinegar  can  be 
made  and  sold  this  year  almost  as  cheaply 
as  any  of  the  fraudulent  substitutes. 


and  horses.  Yet  I  did  feed  with  very 
gratifying  results  larger  quantities  than 
the  majority  of  our  experts  iirouounced 
safe.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  largely 
a  question  of  what  we  feed  with  the  pota- 
toes. If  the  rations  consist  largely  of 
good  coarse  wheat-bran  (which  is  now  so 
cheap)  with  a  little  oil-meal  added,  and  of 
good  hay  or  straw  (cut),  and  all  mixed, 
stock  seem  to  do  first-rate,  even  if  raw 
potatoes  are  given  (juite  freely.  In  feed- 
ing apples  I  have  had  more  experience 
than  in  feeding  potatoes.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  I  remember  having  had  a 
very  large  crop  of  apples  one  year,  and 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  culls,  having  fed 
them  freely  to  horses  aud  cows.  The  ex- 
perience was  so  satisfactory  that  it  has 
induced  me  to  dispose  of  surplus  apples 
in  the  same  way  whenever  I  had  such  to 
feed.  Many  farmers  are  prejudiced 
against  apples  for  feeding  milk-cows.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  wh.v  they  should  be. 
Experience  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  apples 
if  these  are  fed  judiciously.  Any  good 
thing  can  be  overdone.  Grain  is  good  for 
horses,  and  yet  you  can  injure  them  by 
overfeeding.  So  with  apples.  I  fully 
agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  J.  S.  Wood- 
ward when  he  says,  in  the  last  issue  of 
"Kural  Xew-Yorker:'' 

"The  proper  way  to  feed  apples  to  cows 
is  to  have  them  ripe  and  sound.  Green 
or  rotten  apples  are  not  good  food  for 
anything.  The  cows  should  never  be 
given  a  full  feed  of  them  at  first,  or  given 
them  on  an  empty  stomach.  At  the  first 
the  cow  should  have  no  more  than  two 
or  three  quarts  once  a  day,  but  this  may 
be  increased  so  that  in  ten  days  she  may 
1-e  safely  fed  one  peck  twice  a  day,  aud  if 
a  very  large  cow,  twice  this  quantity.  In 
all  cases  the  cow  should  have  some  dry 
food  when  eating  apples,  and  as  apples 
are  quite  rich  in  nutritive  ratio — 1  to  S — 
she  should  have  something  like  clover  hay 
or  wheat-bran  to  balance  the  ration.  Cot- 
ton-seed meal  is  a  caiiital  food  to  add  to 
apples  for  cows,  as  its  effect  is  constipa- 
ting, wliile  the  apples  are  rather  laxative. 
Still  I  would  prefer  to  feed  a  mixture  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat-bran.  If, 
when  feeding  liberally  on  apples,  the  hay 
should  happen  to  be  largely  clover,  then 
it  would  be  well  to  add  a  little  corn-meal 
to  the  provender;  say,  make  it  one  third 
each  corn-meal,  cotton-seed  meal  and 
wheat-bran."' 


How  to 


The  cow  that  has  her 
own  M-ay  in  eating 
Feed  Apples.  .,ppies  or  potatoes, 
namel}',  picking  them  up  at  leisure  from 
the  ground  or  low  manger,  unmolested, 
will  seldom  choke.  I  often  feed  apples, 
especially  large  ones,  whole,  and  am  not 
in  great  fear  of  accidents  resulting  from 
the  practice.  Y(>t  ordinarily  1  have  the 
apples  ground  through  the  root-cutter, 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  better  way. 
Thus  the  ground  apples,  the  cut  hay  or 
straw  and  the  grain  ration  can  all  be 
mixed,  and  eaten  together.  If  I  had  no 
root-cutter,  I  think  I  would  chop  the 
apples  coarsely  in  a  large  plank  box, 
using  a  sharp  spade  to  chop  them  with, 
(jr  arrange  the  inauger  somewhat  on  Mr. 


Feeding  Apples. 


Yet  after  the  evapora- 


tion and  the  cider- 
mill  have  consumed  apples  to  their  fullest 
"Vnctical  cajiacity.  T  think  there  will  still 
bo  great  quantities  of  apples  left  for  other 
purposes.  I  see  no  other  use  for  them 
1  esiiles  feeding,  as  we  fed  great  quantities 
of  potatoes  last  winter  and  spring.  Then 
much  was  said  about  the  dangers  of  feed- 
ing raw  potatoes  in  quantity  to  our  cows 


Woodward's  plan  here  illustrated.  He 
says:  "If  a  pair  of  posts  or  stakes  be 
firndy  set  in  the  ground  or  made  fast  to 
the  floor  like  a  pair  of  stanchions,  just 
far  enough  apart  to  admit  a  cow's  neck, 
and  a  hole  be  bored  just  high  enough  so 
that  a  pin  put  tlinnigh  will  prevent  the 
animal  raising  her  head  quite  level,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  apples  to  roll 
down  into  the  throat  and  choke  her.  The 
same  apparatus  will  prevent  animals  chok- 
ing when  eating  potatoes  or  any  other 
food.  What  makes  the  animal  choke  is 
raising  the  head  so  high  that  the  pieces 
slip,  by  their  own  weight,  into  the  gullet." 
I  think  that  the  instructions  and  informa- 
tion, as  here  given,  should  induce  those 
among  our  apple-producing  friends  who 
have  yet  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  feeding  apples  to  relieve  the 


country  of  the  otherwise  undesirable  sur- 
plus by  turning  it  into  milk,  butter  and 
meat.  Xow,  in  its  great  wealth,  it  is 
r(>all.v  a  source  of  annoyance  and  loss.  It 
can  be  made  a  source  of  income. 


Thinning  Apple 


A  trip  through  our 

older  apple  orchards 
Orchards.    .^^  ^1^;^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

vince  any  one  having  ordinary  good  judg- 
ment that  most  of  them  were  planted  far 
too  closely  for  best  results.  The  branches 
of  adjoining  trees  have  frequently  grown 
into  one  another,  the  harvesting  is  im- 
peded,   and    the   fruit    thus  overshaded 


refuses  to  color  uii  well.  The  time  has 
come  for  cutting  a  portion  of  the  trees 
down.  In  many  orchards  the  removal  of 
one  half  the  trees  would  just  leave  room 
enough  for  the  remaining  half  during  the 
next  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  how  the  thinning  should  lie 
done.  Simply  cut  out  every  other  tree  in 
every  row.  but  alternating  in  the  rows 
aci'oss;  or  in  other  words,  remove  every 
other  row  diagonally.  This  will  leave  the 
remaining  trees  again  eciuidistant  from 
one  another,  but  the  rows  running  diag- 
onally to  the  original  rows.  This  i>ro- 
cedtire,  if  followed  generally,  would  give 
needed  relief  in  several  directions.  It 
would  dispose  of  many  trees  that  are  not 
needed,  give  to  those  remaining  a  better 
chance  to  produce  fine  and  nicely  colored 
fruit,  and  to  the  owner  better  opportu- 
luties  for  cultivating,  spraying,  picking, 
etc.  This  is  about  the  most  important 
work  to  be  done  in  our  apple  orchards 
after  the  present  crop  is  taken  care  of. 


_  „,  ^ .  I  have  lust  returned 
Poor  Stuff  m        ,  .  .  „ 

trom   an   inspection  of 
the  Markets,    ^j^p  market  in 

BnfEalo.  I  found  it  well  supplied  (over- 
supplied,  in  fact)  with  vegetables  and 
fruits,  the  quality  of  the  former,  on  the 
whole,  being  very  tine,  and  prices  low.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  low  prices  are 
the  result  of  the  abundance  of  poor  stuff. 
The  trouble  with  us  is  that  so  many  of 
our  farmers,  having  found  wheat-growing 
unprofitable,  have  turned  to  the  produc- 
tion of  garden  stuff  as  a  supposedly  better 
business.  Competition  has  been  wonder- 
full.v  increased  of  late.  But  I  also  found 
a  great  lot  of  poor  apples  offered  in  bushel 
baskets  at  rates  lower  than  we  used  to 
sell  our  cider-apples.  This  seems  to  me 
^ery  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  growers. 
Apples  of  that  kind  should  not  be  seen  in 
the  markets  when  there  are  so  many 
really  good  ones.  The  apple  market  is 
Meak  enough  already.  Why  further 
weaken  it  by  the  burden  of  such  trash? 

T.  Greixer. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  wrang- 
ling and  disputing  over  the  national 
finances  lately,  probably  more  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history.    This  has  been 

campaign  of  education  sure  enough,  aud 
every  one  who  desired  information  on  al- 
most any  subject  could  get  his  fill  of  it 
for  the  mere  asking.  On  one  point  almost 
ail  are  agreed,  aud  that  is  that  we  have, 
during  the  past  two  years,  seen  the  hard- 
est times  that  have  afflicted  the  country  in 
about  thirty  years. 

The  man  who  took  a  reef  in  his  sails 
when  the  pri>sent  wave  of  adversity 
loomed  up.  and  began  to  practise  the  clos- 
est economy,  is  not  now  in  a  very  tight 
place:  but  he  who  failed  to  correctly  in- 
terpret the  signs  of  the  times,  and  con- 
tinued to  buy  on  credit  and  extend  his 
Inisiness,  that  nnm  is  being  sadly  squeezed, 
if  not  entirely  sunished,  financially. 


This  panic,  or  stringency,  or  whatever 
we  nnty  term  it,  has  been  very  severe  on 
farmers,    especially   tenant-farmers  who 


are  paying  high  cash  rents.  Many  of 
them  will  he  unable  to  raise  the  amounts 
due  their  landlords,  and  there  is  certain 
to  he  considerable  distress  the  coming 
winter.  Considering  the  prices  received 
for  farm  products  the  past  two  years, 
land  rents  have  been  at  least  forty  per 
cent  too  high — fully  forty  per  cent  more 
than  even  a  good  and  careful  tenant  has 
really  been  able  to  pay.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  landlords  should  be  leni- 
ent, that  time  is  now.  We  cannot  afford 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  a  farmer  who  is 
striving  to  pay  his  just  dues,  and  live. 

"Don't  drive  a  willing  horse  to  death," 
is  good  advice  when  applied  to  the  equine 
race,  and  it  is  not  only  good,  but  also 
Christian  advice  when  applied  to  a  ten- 
fitit-farmer  who  is  doing  his  utmost  under 
adverse  conditions.  The  tendency  of  peo- 
lile  tovrard  the  cities  is  strong  enough, 
anyway,  let  us  not  increase  that  tendenc.v 
by  enforcing  demands  for  dues  which  we 
can,  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  economy 
on  our  part,  get  along  comfortably  with- 
out. 

*  *  * 

Th.ere  is  a  change  coming — in  fact,  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  almost  here — 
a  change  for  the  better.  Everything  has 
been  av,-aiting  the  outcome  of  the  election 
at  hand,  a  fact  we  cannot,  even  if  we 
would,  ignore.  The  indications  are  plain 
that  confidence  will  soon  be  restored,  and 
with  restored  confidence  will  come  a  loos- 
ening of  the  purse-strings  of  capitalists, 
and  a  great  revival  of  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise for  which  the  American  people  are 
\fYn\  erbially  famous. 

Then  will  our  mills,  factories  and  mines 
be  opened,  and  workers  who  are  willing 
to  work  be  employed  at  wages  that  will 
enable  them  to  buy  the  products  of  the 
farm.  When  there  is  a  demand  close  at 
home  for  our  products,  prices  quickly  rise 
to  a  living  rate,  and  we  prosper.  When 
prices  are  below  a  living  rate,  as  now,  and 
our  chief  market  is  in  foreign  countries, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  pay  freight  thereto, 
there  is  very  little  left  for  us.  and  we  can 
barely  sustain  ourselves. 


If  our  markets  were  flooded  witli  cheap 
foreign  wheat,  naturally  there  would  be 
little  or  no  demand  for  our  wheat,  and  we 
would  have  to  grow  something  else  or 
quit  farming.  Anybody  can  understand 
that.  When  our  market  is  flooded  with 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture,  there  is  no 
demand  to  speak  of  for  ours,  and  conse- 
quently our  factories  are  closed  and  ar- 
tisans thrown  out  of  employment.  And 
when  they  can  earn  nothing,  how  can  they 
buy?  An  old  farmer  said  a  few  days  ago: 
"I  tell  you,  boys,  I  am  a  great  United 
States  u!an!  I  believe  in  the  United 
States.  We  can  grow  the  best  feed  in 
the  world  on  our  farms,  and  our  fellows 
can  make  the  best  goods  of  all  kinds  in 
our  mills  and  factories,  and  I  feel  a  heap 
more  like  swapping  with  them  than  with 
some  foreign  cuss  that  doesn't  care  a 
copper  for  us  so  long  as  he  can  get  the 
best  end  of  the  bargain!" 


I  feel  satisfied  that  close  at  hand  is  the 
beginning  of  an  era  of  prosperity  for  this 
whole  countr.v,  and  especially  for  the 
farmers  thereof,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
I)repare  for  it.  The  best  stock  never  was 
cheaper  than  now.  Experience  has  con- 
vincingly proved  that  the  best  is  the 
cheapest  to  raise  and  feed,  and  brings  the 
most  in  the  market.  If  you  can  raise  the 
money,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  males  of 
the  best  quality.  If  you  are  unable  to 
l)urehase  for  yourself,  by  all  means  breed 
to  the  best  in  the  neighborhood.  This  cer- 
tainly will  not  cost  you  much,  while  you 
will  be  doubly  recompensed  for  the  out- 
lay. 

Get  rid  of  the  scrub  stock  at  the  earliest 
moment;  you  cannot  afford  to  keep  and 
feed  it  at  any  time,  least  of  all  now.  Breed 
up  your  stock  until  it  comes  into  demand 
for  breeding  purposes.  Improved  stock 
creates  in  the  owner  an  intense  interest 
in  it.  and  an  earnest  desire  to  build  up  a 
model  herd  or  flock.  Improvement  on  any 
line  invariably  leads  to  improvement  in 
other  lines,  and  -.the  interest  extends  to 
every  member  of  the  family.  Once  get 
nn  entire  family  interested  in  improved 
stock,  and  they  are  morally  certain  to  see 
that  it  receives  lirst-class  care,  while  the 
better  prices  received  for  it  in  market 
are  the  encouragement  that  lea<ls  to  the 
front  rank  in  enterprise,  education  and 
wealth.  Fred  Grukdy. 


November  1,  1896. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

AN  Indiscreet  liEjrAEK. — An  al- 
leged organ  of  fertilizer  man- 
ufacturers harms  the  interests  of 
its  patrons  by  iniblisliiug  the 
following  statement:  "The  majority  of 
farm-press  writers,  as  well  as  experiment 
stations  and  state  agricultural  boards,  are 
hostile  to  chemical  fertilizers."  If  this 
v.-ere  true,  intelligent  farmers  would  think 
twice  before  investing  in  a  single  ton  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  Our  experiment 
stations  are  manned  by  those  who  are  not 
only  paid  to  learn  the  exact  truth,  and 
give  it  to  the  farmers,  but  whose  reputa- 
tions as  scientific  inrestigators  depend 
upon  the  nearness  with  which  they  ap- 
proach the  facts.  They  have  a  natural 
ambition  to  make  a  record  that  further 
investigation  will  not  discredit,  and  thus 
all  influences  combine  to  inspire  confidence 
among  farmers  in  experiment  station  re- 
sults. Farm-press  writers  are  equally 
desirous  of  teaching  truth,  and  state  agri- 
cultural boards  are  composed  of  our  most 
intelligent  fanners.  Truly,  if  all  these 
men  believed  that  chemical  fertilizers  cost 
more  than  they  are  worth,  entailing  loss 
in  the  end,  the  sales  of  chemicals  would 
be  cut  half  in  two  at  a  single  stroke. 


An  Untruth. — The  statement  made  is 
not  only  indiscreet,  but  also  untrue.  All 
leaders  in  agricultural  thought  believe 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers.  The  claims  of  interested  par- 
ties have  seemed  too  broad,  and  the 
stations  are  sifting  the  truth.  It  is  being 
learned  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
chemicals  is  a  losing  business,  and  that 
some  soils  are  not  at  all  responsive  to  the 
use  of  any  chemicals.  Honest  manufac- 
turers have  no  objection  to  a  disclosure  of 
the  facts,  believing  that  it  is  to  the  best 
interests  of  themselves  as  well  as  the 
farmers  that  the  unwise  and  wasteful  use 
of  chemicals  be  stopped.  The  best  teach- 
ing of  to-day  is  that  farmers  should  cease 
being  dependent  upon  the  advice  of  agents 
who  want  to  increase  sales,  and  should 
make  careful  experiment  upon  their  farms. 
Appearances  are  deceptive,  and  the  scales 
should  be  used  in  determining  results. 
Some  chemicals  are  merely  stimulants,  and 
.lead  to  impoverishment  of  the  soil;  others 
are  true  plant-food,  the  use  of  which  pays 
under  some  conditions  and  fails  to  pay 
under  others,  and  some  are  more  profitable 
in  their  use  than  others.  Here  are  prob- 
lems, and  the  stations  are  at  work  upon^ 
them.  Study  the  bulletins,  and  use  th^ 
as  guides  in  further  experiment  on  ^ur 
own  soils. 
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and  label  the  sacks  with  the  brand  and 
analysis  required  by  law.  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  any  farmer 
or  group  of  farmers  from  purchasing  the 
materials  named  and  mixing  them  at  home 
in  any  proportion  desired.  ...  It  is 
shown  that  persons  may  save  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  their  ferti- 
lizers by  purchasing  the  materials  and 
mixing  them  at  home."'  This  substantiates 
what  I  have  said  before  on  this  page.  I 
have  found  this  mixing  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials a  simple  operation,  and  suggest  a 
trial  of  the  plan  to  others.  Nearly  all 
reputable  fertilizer  companies  will  sell  the 
raw  materials  at  market  price  in  any  de- 
sired quantities.  Pay  no  attention  to  the 
objections  raised  by  interested  parties. 
Buy  good  brands  without  the  advance  in 
price  that  this  fertilizer  organ  says  is 
charged,  or  else  mix  the  goods  at  home. 
Pair  prices  are  high  enough,  and  the  ex- 
cessive charges  now  added  are  inconsis- 
tent with  farm  prices. 


Chesiicals  not  Always  Needed.— For 
the  sake  of  emphasis  I  desire  to  repeat  a 
truth  stated  ou  this  page  two  mouths  ago: 
"Fertilizers  shovild  be  used  chiefly  to  in- 
sure heavy  sods — worn  soils  often  need 
nothing  but  an  abundance  of  humus  to 
restore  them."  Most  soils  are  a  great 
storehouse  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  the  three  elements  valued  in 
a  fertilizer.  Analysis  shows-  that  there 
are  usually  tons  of  each  of  these  elements 
in  an  acre  of  soil.  They  have  been  stored 
there  in  insoluble  form,  and  slow  disin- 
tegration renders  them  available.  It  is 
an  established  fact  that  humus  in  the  soil 
hastens  the  needed  chemical  change,  and 
nature  undisturbed  supplies  this  matter. 
By  continued  cultivation  we  exhaust  the 
store  of  hurnus,  chemical  action  is  re- 
tarded, the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  becomes  poor,  and  crops  languish. 
Then  too  often  we  hasten  to  buy  avail- 
able minerals  when  a  new  supply  of 
humus  is  most  needed.  Farming  calls  for 
good  judgment.  There  is  a  right  time  for 
a  trial  of  chemicals,  but  it  comes  after 
humus  is  supplied  or  when  the  effort  is 
made  to  supply  it.  Experience  has  proven 
the  truth  of  this  statement  to  thousands. 
Good  farming  calls  for  a  wise  use  of 
chemicals,  which  may  be  bought  of  rep- 
utable firms;  it  does  not  call  for  their 
indiscriminate  use,  which  is  yet  too  prev- 
alent, and  in  the  end  harms  both  man- 
ufacturer and  farmer.  David. 


A  Tktjth. — The  fertilizer  puylication 
quoted  above  makes  this  adfcnission-: 
"Home  mixing  is  growing,  if  iv\-e  may 
believe  official  returns,  and  among  the 
class  who  pay  cash  and  use  large  quan- 
tities." This  is  correct,  and  one  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  following  statement, 
made  by  this  same  publication:  "The  fer- 
tilizer supply  is  much  like  the  implement 
supply — one  of  the  most  expensive  of  all 
forms  of  commercial  exchange.  The  fer- 
tilizer manufacturer  must  advertise  his 
goods,  use  traveling  agents,  and  make  use 
of  local  dealers  at  the  small  country  dis- 
tributing-points. The  cross-roads  general 
store  exacts  a  very  high  percentage  of 
profit,  and  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  as 
well  as  tlie  farm-implement  manufacturer 
must  make  use  of  these'  men.  .  .  .  The 
cost  of  doing  business  in  the  fertilizer 
trade  is  relatively  greater  than  the  av- 
erage manufacturing  industry.  In  any 
branch  of  industry  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials will  be  found  insignificant  as  com- 
pared w  ith  the  ultimate  consuming  cost." 
This  statement  is  an  exaggeration,  to 
some  extent,  and  some  good  brands  of 
fertilizers  are  sold  at  only  a  slight  ad- 
vance over  first  cost;  but  the  average  sell- 
ing price  is  too  high  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  raw  materials,  and  hence  our 
stations  advise  home  mixing,  and  large 
users  of  chemicals  practise  it. 


About  HoitE  Mixing. — Concerning  the 
advisability  of  farmers  buying  the  raw 
material  and  mixing  their  fertilizers  at 
home,  the  Ohio  station  says:  "Most  of 
the  so-called  fertilizer  manufacturers  are 
simply  mixers;  they  purchase  the  refined 
or  treated  materials  named  and  mix  them 
in  certam  proportions,  put  them  into  sacks. 


LADDER-MAKING. 

Our  fruit  crop  this  year  has  not  only 
boomed  the  barrel  industry,  but  it  has 
also  given  to  the  manufacture  of  ladders 
a  new  impetus.  In  traveling  over  the 
country  I  frequently  notice  places  where 
material  is  being  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  ladders,  and  I  find,  as  a  rule, 
that  people  make  tlie  common  mistake  of 
building  their  ladders  altogether  too  heavy. 
Why  this  endless  waste  of  muscle  in 
handling  these  unreasonably  heavy  struc- 
tures day  after  day,  week  after  week  and 
year  after  year?  There  is  no  wear  of  any 
amount  about  a  ladder;  if  it  is  strong 
enough  when  first  made,  it  will  be  so  as 
long  as  it  exists.  No  extra  allowance  of 
material  need  be  made  on  that  account. 

The  desirable  features  of  a  ladder  are 
least  weight  and  the  greatest  strength. 


Fig. 


nearly  as  strong  as  when  the  same  amount 
of  material  is  changed  into  a  board  or 
strip  of  one  half  of  its  thickness,  but 
twice  as  wide.  Besides,  the  holes  for  the 
rounds  weaken  the  round  or  scjuare  stick 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  do  the  Hat. 
This  principle  is  plainly  shown  at  Fig.  1, 
a  representing  a  stick  one  inch  square,  6 
a  slat  one  half  inch  thick  and  two  inches 
wide,  and  c  a  board  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick  and  four  inches  wide.  Although  all 
three  forms  contain  the  same  quantity  of 
material,  a  one-inch  hole  would  cut  the 
first  clear  off,  leave  one  half 
of  the  second,  and  only  take 
one  fourth  of  the  third. 
Thus,  the  wider  the  board, 
the  less  it  is  weakened  by 
the  holes. 

The  proper  size  of  the 
sides  must,  of  course,  be 
governed  by  the  length.  I 
have  now  in  use  an  eighteen- 
foot  all  basswood  ladder, 
with  sides  of  the  following 
dimensions:  by  .3  inches 

at  the  bottom,  tapered  %  by 
2Y2  inches  at  the  top.  The 
rounds  are  turned  IVi  inches 
at  the  middle  and  tapered 
to  fit  %-inch  holes  at  the 
ends.  The  whole  weighs 
twenty-four  pounds.  It  is  so 
easy  to  handle  that  a  person 
of  common  strength  can  take 
it  bj'  the  second  and  fifth 
rounds  and  easily  raise  it  from  the  ground. 

When  first  made,  fifteen  years  ago,  I 
considered  this  ladder  too  frail  for  every- 
day use.  It  was  intended  for  hiving  bees, 
with  the  object  of  having  it  light  enough 
so  that  it  could  be  placed  carefully  against 
any  limb  in  any  position.  Since  then  its 
purpose  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  it  has 
been  used  all  these  years  for  all  purposes — 
picking  apples,  painting  buildings,  served 
for  carpenters'  use  in  building,  has  been 
loane<l  to  neighbors,  and  has  answei'ed  as 
a  barn-ladder  when  not  otherwise  in  use, 
and  to-day  it  is  practically  as  good  as 
when  new. 

I  have  also  an  eleven-foot  addition  to 
the  same  ladder,  making  outside  of  the 
lap  twenty-six  feet  in  the  clear.  The  sides 
of  this  are  straight,  1%  by  3  inches,  and 
the  lap  is  shown  in  B'ig.  2.  The  lower 
end  of  the  ladder  proper  has  a  notch  to 
rest  on  the  upper  round  of  the  addition, 
and  the  addition  has  on  its  upper  end  an 
iron  clasp  to  hold  it  firmly  in  its  place. 
This  clasp  is  made  of  band-iron  and  fas- 
tened by  a  5-16  bolt.  The  whole  combina- 
tion weighs  forty-four  pounds,  and  can 
be  easily  handled  by  one  person. 
As  it  is  not  always  practical,  especially 
long  ladders,  to  secure  basswood  for 
th^  sides,  we  have  to  resort  to  pine  or 
cedar  poles.  In  this  case  we  should  not 
sacrifice  future  convenience  for  the  little 
time  it  may  take  to  dress  the  poles.  As  I 
said  before,  it  is  not  the  thickness  of  the 
half  poles  that  gives  them  their  strength, 
but  their  width;  they  can  be  reduced  to 
nearly  one  half  of  their  thickness  (from 
their  rounding  side,  of  course)  and  not 
lose  very  much  of  their  strength. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  expect  heavy 
ladders  to  last  longer  and  stand  more 
wear  and  tear  than  light  ones.  Because 
of  their  weight  they  are  short-lived;  they 
are  too  liable  to  be  dropjjed  and  broken. 

O.  C.  Gkeiner. 
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and  saved  enough  to  buy  a  small  farm, 
but  as  yet  was  unable  to  save  any  money 
for  improvements.  The  small  log  stable 
was  scarcely  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date his  two  horses.  But  with  a  few  poles 
he  constructed  the  frame  of  a  shed  ad- 
joining the  stable.  With  cheap  boards 
from  a  near-by  sawmill  he  boarded  the 
frame  inside  and  outside,  and  packed  the 
intervening  space  with  straw.  This  made 
quite  comfortable  Cjuarters  for  six  cows, 
and  the  actual  money  cost  was  very  small. 
If  possible,  of  course,  a  good  sulistantial 
stable  or  barn  should  be 
erected,  but  I  have  known 
many  costly  barns  to  contain 
less  comfortable  quarters  for 
the  milk-cows  than  this  cheap 
makeshift  just  described.  But 
there  are  yet  many  farmers 
who  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  provide  any  shelter 
at  all  for  the  milk-cows.  It 
makes  them  hardier  to  be  out 
in  the  open  air,  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  exercise, 
is  the  reason  assigned.  Pos- 
sibly this  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  poor  economy  in  a  cold 
climate. 

It  shotild  be  remembered, 
however,  that  cows  are  not 
comfortable  in  a  foul  and 
filthy  stable.  I  have  seen 
cows  standing  in  filth  several 
inches  deep,  and  the  air  so 
foul  as  to  be  almost  suffocating.  The 
milkers  were  compelled  to  wear  rubber 
boots  to  enable  them  to  safely  wade  about 
among  the  cows.  The  butter  was  engaged 
to  city  cu.stomers  at  thirty  cents  a  pound, 
but  had  they  seen  the  methods  employed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  engage  the  butter  at  three  cents. 

The  stables  should  either  be  arranged 
with  gutters,  or  manure-trenches,  of  suf- 
ficient depth  to  prevent  the  cows  standing 
with  the  feet  in  the  gutters,  and  these 
gutters  should  be  cleaned  twice  or  three 
times  each  day;  or  what  we  believe  to  be 
better,  there  should  be  a  large  and  com- 
fortable manure-shed  or  covered  barn- 
yard in  which  the  cows  may  be  turned 
after  being  milked.  This  will  insure  a 
sweet-smelling  stable,  which  will  not  be- 
foul the  milk,  and  also  insure  clean  cows, 
which  is  also  an  essential  point. 

Most  farmers  are  familiar  with  the  cov- 
ered barn-yard  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  which 
was  fully  described  in  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural papers  a  few  years  ago.  This 
was  a  shod  adjoining  the  barn,  and  was 
thirty  by  seventy  feet  in  dimensions,  cov- 
ered, but  not  inclosed.  Our  farmers  here 
are  improving  upon  Mr.  Terry's  plan  by 
inclosing  them  upon  all  sides,  lighting 
them  with  windows,  and  providing  large 
straw  lofts  above,  where  all  the  straw  is 
stored,  and  thus  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

No  one  who  has  once  experienced  the 
luxury  of  these  covered  barn-yards  would 
willingly  forego  the  advantages  they  af- 
ford. They  will  pny  for  themselves  in  a 
short  time  in  the  saving  of  feed,  the  better 
quality  of  the  manure,  the  better  returns 
from  the  cow.s,  and  the  satisfaction  af- 
forded the  farmer  in  knowing  that  his 
cows  are  in  comfortable  quarters,  no  mat- 
ter how  severe  the  weather  may  be  out  of 
doors.  John  L.  Shawver. 


Fig.  1. 

The  first  we  can  have  by  using  basswood 
throughout,  sides  and  rounds,  or  if  we  can 
obtain  it,  so-called  shoemake  for  the 
latter,  as  it  is  still  lighter  than  bass- 
wood.  The  sides  should  be  tapered  both 
ways  as  much  as  possible  and  still  retain 
sufficient  strength;  it  is  the  weight  of  the 
top  end  that  makes  a  ladder  heavy  and 
clumsy  to  handle.  This  is  the  great  ob- 
jection to  those  adjustable  section-ladders 
that  are  now  offered  to  the  public — ^they 
are  ioo  top-heavy. 

The  strength  of  the  sides  lies  in  their 
shape.    A  round  or  square  stick  is  not 


DAIRY  GOSSIP-SHELTER. 

Good  cows  are  the  foundation  of  the 
dairy,  whether  a  .specialty  or  only  an 
auxiliary.  Proper  feed  is  essential,  and 
comfortable  quarters  are  not  to  be  under- 
estimated. The  best  of  cows  will  some- 
times fail  to  give  paying  returns  because 
they  are  not  given  protection  from  the 
severities  of  the  weather.  The  feed  sup- 
])lied  may  not  find  itsVay  to  the  milking- 
pails  if  the  animals  require  all  they  obtain 
to  maintain  the  animal  heat.  It  is  cheaper 
to  provide  some  kind  of  shelter  than  to 
lose  the  value  of  the  food  the  animals  con- 
I  sume.  True,  one  may  not  feel  disposed 
]  to  build  a  large  and  attractive  barn  in 
1  which  to  shelter  his  cows  if  he  does  not 
I  have  the  means  at  hand  willi  which  to 
build  it,  for  debt  is  burdensome  in  iiros- 
pcrous  times,  and  tenfold  more  so  in  times 
of  business  depression,  but  le  may  build 
n  cheap  stable  of  lioards,  or  even  one  of 
straw  and  poles,  that  may  be  made  fairly 
comfortable  even  in  the  worst  weather. 

I  visited  a  farmer  some  months  ago  who 
found  it  profitable  to  keep  a  few  cows, 
from  which  the  surplus  butter  was  sold 
i  in  a  neighboring  town.     He  had  earned 


Catarrh 

Is  just  as  .sui'ely  a  disease  of  the  blood  as  is 
scrofula.  So  say  tbe  best  authorities.  How 
foolish  it  is,  then,  to  expect  a  cure  from  snuffs, 
inhalants,  etc.  The  sensible  course  is  to  purify 
your  blood  by  taking  the  best  blood  purifier. 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  This  medicine  has  per- 
manently cured  Catarrh  in  a  multitude  of 
cases.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  trouble,  which  is 

Impure  Blood. 

"I  have  been  alfiicted  with  nasal  catarrh 
which  caused  me  severe  headaches  nearly 
every  day.  I  decided  to  try  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. When  I  had  taken  three  or  four  bottles 
I  was.completeIy  cured  of  the  catarrh  and  head- 
aches." N.  G.  Eggleston,  Rapid  Citj-,  .S.  Dak. 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

Hr»rkH'c  Dilic  cure  nausea,  indigestion, 
IIUUU  &  fills  biliousness.  25  cents. 
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NOTES  FROM  WOODBANKS. 

MoxEY  IX  THE  Garden. — Wheat 
is  goin^  up  iu  price.  I  am  glad 
of  this,  and  only  hope  that  this 
upward  movement  will  continue 
until  the  dollar-point  is  reached  once  more. 
I  hope  for  this,  uotv.'ithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  buyer  of  wheat  (of  which  I 
feed  freely  to  my  poultry)  and  a  buyer  of 
flour,  for  which,  with  higher  wheat  prices, 
I  expect  to  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate,  also. 
But  the  cheap  wheat  has  driven  thousands 
of:  farmers,  especially  those  living  within 
driving  distance  (say  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles)  of  our  cities,  out  of  the  business  of 
wheat-growing  and  into  that  of  raising 
garden  stuff.  The  agricultural  papers  of 
the  East  have  been  advocating  this  very 
coiu'se  for  years,  telling  their  readers  that 
they  could  make  more  money  in  potatoes, 
in  fruits  and  in  vegetables  than  in  grains. 
I  have  lieeu  guilty  of  this  same  thing,  and 
perhaps  we  were  wrong.  But  we  could 
not  foresee  the  great  slumps  in  the  wheat 
market,  and  the  wholesale  transformation 
of  wheat  farmers  into  market  gardeners. 
The  result  has  been  the  great  competition 
in  market  gardening,  and  the  terrible 
slump  in  the  prices  of  almost  all  garden 
products.  If  we  want  to  make  money  in 
vegetables  now,  we  have  to  manage 
pretty  shrewdly,  and  select  certain  lines 
■uhicli  we  can  still  make  pay.  The  ad- 
vancing wheat  prices  can  only  have  the 
result  of  coaxing  a  portion  of  those  far- 
mers who  have  not  found  the  expected 
profits  in  gardening  back  into  grain- 
growing. 

Oxiox  Prices. — The  other  day,  while  1 
was  strolling  through  the  market-place  in 
Buffalo,  I  found  onions  (good  ones,  too) 
offered  at  30  cents  a  bushel.  It  was 
Saturday  noon,  however,  and  the  truckers 
were  anxious  to  clear  out  their  loads.  In 
the  commission  stores  tlie  same  quality 
of  onions  were  offered  (plentifully,  too) 
at  35  cents  a  bushel.  Such  prices  make 
one  v,-ish  to  get  out  of  the  business  of 
growing  even  the  Prizetakers  on  the  new 
plan.  If  this  state  of  affairs  can  happen 
when  the  onion  crop  is  rather  short  com- 
pared with.otlier  seasons,  wliat  could  we 
expect  in  a  season  of  a  large  crop?  There 
is  a  possibility  of  better  prices  later  on; 
still  I  shall  sell  my  crop  as  fast  as  I  can, 
even  if  I  have  to  take  50  cents  (the  lowest 
price  I  have  yet  sold  for  this  season)  a 
bushel.  I  make  several  grades,  mostly  as 
to  size,  and  sell  the  first  grade  at  75  cents 
a  bushel.  At  this  rate  onion-growing  pays 
well  enough,  but  the  sales  are  rather  lim- 
ited. Pickling  onions  have  brought  me  a 
better  price  this  year  than  ever  before; 
namely,  from  SI  to  .§1.25  for  a  ten-quart 
basket.  I  shall  raise  them  rather  more 
largely  ne.xt  year,  and  trust  to  luck  that 
this  branch  of  the  business  will  not  be  so 
soon  overdone. 

*  *  * 

Strawberries  for  Profit. — One  of 
my  correspondents  (in  Erie  county,  Penn- 
sylvania) complains  about  the  increased 
competition,  and  of  the  greatly  lowered 
prices  and  slower  sales  of  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, and  says  that  strawberries  and  red 
raspberries  seem  to  him  to  offer  greater 
advantages  to  the  grower  than  vegetables, 
and  that  he  knows  he  can  sell  the  berries 
ill  his  market.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
get  along  without  the  strawberry  (and  the 
red  raspberry,  also),  either  in  the  home  or 
in  the  market  garden.  If  the  pulilishers 
of  FAR>r  AND  Fireside  do  not  object,  not- 
withstanding that  it  may  appear  as  a  bit 
of  free  advertising.  I  will  (juote  from  my 
newest  book  ("The  Young  Market  Gar- 
dener; Beginner's  Guide."  Garden  series. 
-No.  2;  120  pages:  illustrated.  Price  50 
cents.  Pulilished  by  the  author  at  La 
Salle,  X.  Y.)  as  follows: 


"Another  crop  that  the  young  market 
gardener  must  have,  and  which  is  sure 
t(i  bring  good  profits  if  well  managed,  is 
the  strawberry.  You  will  want  at  least 
half  an  acre.  Select  a  rich,  clean  loam, 
if  possible,  and  set  good,  strong  plants  of 
liubach,  Ilaverland,  Crescent  or  any  other 
verj-  productive  variety,  new  or  old,  as 
long  as  it  is  suitable  to  your  soil  and  local- 
ity, not  to  forget  to  mix  in  an  occasional 
row  or  two  of  some  good  perfect-flowering 
sort,  like  'Warfield.  Wilson,  Beder  Wood, 
etc.    This  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing 


the  needed  pollen  in  the  reijuired  or  de- 
sirable abundance.  The  best  way  for  the 
young  market  gardener  (and  old  one,  too) 
is  to  set  a  new  patch  early  every  spring, 
and  plow  up  the  old  patch  soon  after  the 
first  crop  is  off.  Have  rows  four  fe.et 
apart,  and  plants  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  I  set  the  plants 
with  a  spade,  and  it  is  quick  work.  The 
young  patch  needs  prompt  attention  with 
the  Planet  .Jr.  horse  wheel-hoe  (or  some 
other  good  cultivator  or  weeder)  all  season 
long  to  keep  it  scrupulously  free  from 
weeds.  When  the  ground  is  frozen  up  in 
late  fall  or  early  winter,  put  a  coat  of 
marsii-hay  all  over  the  whole  patch  for  a 
mulch.  This  is  to  be  removed  in  the 
spring,  and  the  liare  spaces  between  the 
rows  stirred  up  with  a  fine-toothed  and 
very  narrow  cultivator.  After  that  the 
mulch  may  be  put  back  between  the  rows, 
leaving  only  the  plants  without  cover. 
This  will  discourage  the  weeds  long 
enough  to  keep  them  down  until  after  the 
crop  is  gathered.  The  patch  can  then  be 
plowed  up  and  utilized  for  the  production 
of  a  crop  of  late  potatoes,  late  celery,  fall 
spinach,  carrots,  radislies,  turnips,  or 
possibly  others. 


"I  would  also  strongly  advise  the  young 
market  gardener  to  have  a  patch  of  rasp- 
berries, especially  the  red  sorts  where  they 
sell  well,  of  blackberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries.  All  these  crops  pay  quite 
well  where  they  can  be  sold  at  the  usual 
retail  rates.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
grapes  and  all  other  fruits.  If  you  have 
land  for  the  purpose,  set  out  a  good  supply 
of  all  such  crops.  They  wiil  sell  with  the 
rest  af  the  stuff,  f.nd  do  not  require  very 
much  space  on  the  wagon  compared  with  i 
the  amount  of  money  they  bring.  It  is 
always  well  to  have  a  variety  of  products 
with  which  to  tempt  customers.  One 
thing  sells  another.  The  proper  location 
for  these  fruits,  of  course,  is  with  the 
other  perennial  crops,  the  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  etc.,  and  a  little  off  on  one  side, 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
proper  working  of  tlie  ever-changing  veg- 
etable crops."' 


I  am  well  aware  that  the  jiroduction  of 
strawberries  and  raspberries  is  also  over- 
done in  some  localities^  or  whole  sections. 
In  that  case,  of  course,  the  young  market 
gardener  had  better  keep  his  hands  off. 
But  I  know  very  many  places  where 
strav.berries  can  yet  be  retailed,  year  after 
year,  for  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  a 
quart,  and  wholesaled  at  from  six  to  eight 
cents.  At  such  rates  small  fruits  can  be 
made  to  yield  good  profits.  Whatever  the 
price  and  the  chances  of  sale,  however, 
the  home  grower  wants  a  good  big  patch 
of  strawberries  in  his  garden,  anyway;  for 
almost  invariably  he  can  raise  them  more 
cheaply  than  he  can  buy  them.  And  when 
you  wish  to  have  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries on  your  table  three  times  a  day 
during  their  whole  season,  and  eat  them 
as  freely  as  we  do,  yoti  will  find  that  the 
purchase  of  these  fruits  soon  "runs  into 
money,"  and  that  you  can  indulge  in  them 
to  your  full  desire  only  when  you  have  a 
chance  to  gather  them  from  your  own 
vines  or  bushes.  Besides,  you  then  will 
have  them  in  all  their  freshness  and  good- 
ness, without  bother  and  money  expense. 


Cold-frame  Cabbage-plaxt. — One  of 
our  readers  asks  when  and  how  to  grow 
cabbage-plants  to  winter  over  in  cold- 
frames.  Seed  of  Early  .Jersey  Wakefield 
should  be  sown  in  open  ground  about  Sep- 
tember 15th  and  20th.  It  is  always  best 
to  make  two  sowings  to  be  sure  of  good 
plants.  Then  in  the  middle  of  October 
cr  soon  after  the  plants  are  pricked  out 
into  cold-frames  in  rows  three  inches 
apart,  and  plants  about  two  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  When  winter  sets  in,  the 
sashes  must  be  put  on;  but  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation is  to  be  given  on  mild  sunny 
days  all  winter  long.  The  plants  are  to 
be  kept  dormant,  and  must  be  prevented 
from  starting  into  active  growth  before 
it  is  time  to  set  them  in  open  ground  in 
early  spring.  They  are  then  well  hard- 
ened off,  and  aide  to  endure  the  cold 
spells  that  are  liable  to  come  afterward 
without  injury.  In  my  own  practice,  I 
l>refer  to  start  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
lettuce  plants  in  the  greenhouse  during 
February,  and  transplant  them  into  cold- 
frames  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit, then  a  few  weeks  later  into  the  oiien 
ground.  T.  Greixek. 


.•*ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.,^« 

conducted   by  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

IMPROVING  FRUIT. 

Improving  fruit  has  been  a  theme  for 
centuries.  The  theory  of  Dr.  Van  Mons, 
of  Belgium,  is  the  reproduction  of  seed- 
lings from  seedlings  in  succession,  select- 
ing each  time  those  which  prove  best  iu 
the  fruit.  We  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  seedlings  always  have  a  ten- 
dency to  improve,  but  they  also  have 
another  and  stronger  tendency  to  return 
to  the  original,  or  wild,  state.  At  the 
eighth  generation  in  growing  from  the 
pear.  Professor  Von  Mons'  seedlings  pro- 
duced fruit  at  four  years  old,  while  at 
the  commencement  it  required  twelve  to 
fifteen  years.  Therefore,  he  regarded  this 
method  as  the  correct  one  to  pursue  in  the 
amelioration  of  varieties.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  I'rederic  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  a  pear  that  produces  its  fruit  often 
in  the  nursery  at  two  years  from  the  bud; 
while  it  required  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
for  the  Dix. 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  a  distinguished 
horticulturist  of  England,  advocated  the 
theory  of  cross-fertilization,  or  hybridizing, 
for  the  improving  of  new  varieties  of 
fruit.  This  may  seem  adverse  to  the 
former  theory;  but  it  does  not  differ 
materially,  as  the  blossoms  have  to  be 
fertilized,  either  by  nature  or  bees  or  by 
artificial  means — hybridizing.  Prof.  Lind- 
ley  says:  "If  the  pistils  of  one  species 
be  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  another 
species,  which  may  take  place  in  the 
same  genus,  or  if  two  distinct  varieties  of 
the  same  species  be  in  like  manner  inter- 
mixed, the  seed  which  results  from  the 
operation  will  be  intermediate  between  its 
parents,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
both." 

The  selecting  of  seed  has  undoubtedly 
proved  the  better  in  producing  larger  fruit 
and  bringing  it  into  bearing  sooner,  but 
cross-bi-eeding  gives  one  the  privilege  of 
producing  fruit  to  his  own  ideal,  which 
was  practised  by  Professor  Knight  to 
(luite  a  degree  of  success. 

The  Bartlett  pear,  a  seedling  from  an 
unknown  variety,  originated  in  England 
in  the  year  1770.  It  was  brought  to 
Massachusetts  and  cultivated  by  Enoch 
Bartlett;  hence  its  name. 

The  Kieffer  is  a  seedling  from  Sha  Lea 
(Chinese  sand-pear),  supposed  to  have  been 
fertilized  by  the  Bartlett.  The  original 
tree  is  in  the  yard  of  Peter  Kieft'er.  Phil- 
adelphia, and  was  planted  in  the  year 
1868.  Garber's  Hybrid  is  also  a  seedling 
from  the  Chinese  sand-pear. 

The  Le  Conte  is  a  seedling  from  Suet 
Lea  (Chinese  snow-pear),  supposed  to  have 
been  fertilized  with  some  cultivated 
variety  of  Georgia. 

The  Duchess,  or  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
Vv'as  found  as  a  seedling  in  a  hedge  in 
France  near  Angers. 

The  Ott  is  a  seedling  of  the  Seckel.  It 
comes  in  earlier  and  grows  faster,  but  its 
fruit  is  nearly  the  same. 

The  original  Minkler  apple-tree  is  a 
seedling  which  still  stands  upon  the  farm 
of  the  late  Smith  G.  Minkler,  in  Kendall 
county,  Illinois. 

The  original  Concoixl  grape  is  a  seedling 
from  a  wild  grape  of  one  of  the  eastern 
states. 

We  have  learned  that  by  planting  the 
seed  from*  the  nicest  and  best  fruit  we 
may  get  a  much  better  fruit,  and  by  cross- 
breeding, which  may  be  accomplished  by 
growing  two  trees  of  the  same  species 
close  together,  so  that  they  may  fertilize 
one  another,  we  may  grow  fruit  of  any 
size,  shape,  color  or  flavor  we  may  desire. 
Does  this  not  suggest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Farii  and  Fireside  that  it  is  their  duty, 
as  citizens,  to  do  all  they  can  toward 
further  improving  our  fruit,  by  carefully 
selecting  seed  or  hybridizing?  If  you 
should  not  live  to  enjoy  the  production  of 
your  labor,  remember  that  your  children, 
neighbors'  children  or  friends  will  enjoy 
that  which  stands  as  a  living  monument 
in  memory  of  your  labors. 

S.  C.  Vaughn. 


Pr<>|>:t;;atiiisr  Clierries  aiul  Fcat-lioN— 
SneeU  reac-lies.— E.  P.  C,  Perlviiis,  Okla., 
writes:  "1.  Will  stocks  raised  from  pits  of 
connnou  Morello  ctierries  be  good  ones  on 
which  to  bud  sour  varieties?  2.  Can  budding 
be  done  iu  early  spring  with  success?  3. 
Can  peaches  and  cherries  be  grafted  success- 
fully: What  kind  of  a  peach  is  the  Sneed, 

and  when  does  it  ripen  compared  with 
-■Alexander?" 

Kki'Ly:— 1.  Yes.  2.  Yes.  Budding  is  but  a 
form  of  grafting,  and  I  generally  prefer  to 
use  a  longer  scion  tlian  one  bud  when  graft- 
ing iu  the  spring.  For  some  plants,  such  as 
willows  and  oranges,  I  have  had  far  better 
success  by  inserting  the  scion  just  under  the 
barli,  between  the  bark  and  wood,  when 
grafting  than  when  the  scion  was  inserted 
as  in  the  common  practice.  This  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  spring  budding.  3.  Yes; 
but  it  is  so  much  easier  to  bud  them  that  it 

is  seldom  attempted.  The  Sueed  peach  has 

not  been  sufiBciently  tried  for  its  merits  to 
be  well  known.  It  ripens  ten  days  ahead 
of  Alexander,  and  only  slightly  clings  to  the 
seed.  It  is  of  good  qualit.v,  and  promises  to 
be  a  profitable  market  sort. 

Dowiij'-itindon-— Blaek-N|>ot  on  Peacli. 

— G.  R.  r.,  Stuart,  Iowa.  The  grape-leaf  sent 
has  been  destroyed  by  a  well-known  fungous 
growth  termed  downy-mildew,  which  is  es- 
pecially liable  to  injure  such  varieties  as 
Delaware,  Rogers'  hybrids,  and  others  hav- 
ing the  European  wine-grape  iu  their  paren- 
tage. It  often  takes  off  all  the  leaves  of 
such  varieties  before  the  fruit  is  fully  grown, 
and  in  consequence  it  canuot  ripen,  but 
remains  green,  and  gradually  shrivels  up. 
It  seldom  attacks  the  fruit,  but  occasionally 
does  so,  when  it  produces  what  is  known  as 
brown-rot.  This  disease  is  most  prevalent 
where  the  vines  are  closely  shut  iu,  and  do 
uot  have  a  good  circulation  of  air.  It  seldom 
attacks  Concord,  Worden,  Niagara,  aud 
others  of  the  Labrusca  class.  It  may  be  pre- 
vented by  spraying  the  foliage  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  earl.v  in  the  season,  and  the 
carbonate  of  copper  solution  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  as  recommended  below  for 

black-spot    on    peach.  The    disease  that 

injures  your  peaches  is  known  as  black-spot. 
It,  too,  is  caused  by  a  fungous  growth.  Some 
varieties  (uotably  Hill's  Chili)  are  much 
more  liable  to  be  injured  by  it  than  other 
sorts.  Tills  disease  may  also  be  largel.v  pre- 
veuted  b,v  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
early  iu  the  seasuu,  and  with  the  carbonate 
of  copper  solution  later  on.  But  the  foliage 
of  the  peach  is  very  tender,  and  liable  to 
injury  from  ^ch  solutions,  therefore  care 
must  be  exercised  in  applying  them.  If 
found  too  strong,  dilute  them.  The  treat- 
ment should  consist  of  too  applications  of 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  July,  aud  two  appli- 
cations nf  ammoniiieal  carbonate  of  copper 
,  in  August.  For  this  purpose  the  Bordeaux 
I  mixture  should  be  made  of  five  pounds  of 
!  linie,  ii\e  iioiiud.s  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
i  fifty  gailous  of  water.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  should  be 
made  by  dissolving  iu  a  wooden  vessel  three 
ounces  of  carbonate  of  copper  and  one  quart 
of  ammonia  (twenty-two  degrees  Reaume). 
Dilute  by  adding  thirty-six  gallons  of  water. 


Many  women 
have  good  reason 
to  dread  the  ap- 
proach of  the 
hour  of  mater- 
nity. All  too  fre- 
quently it  is  a 
time  of  almost 
unbearable  pain 
suffering  and  ex- 
treme danger.  Women 
who  are  wise  know  that 
is  is  unnecessary. 
They  know  that  the 
w  Oman  who  takes 
proper  care  of  her 
womanly  self,  who 
looks  after  tho  health 
of  the  organs  that  make 
motherhood  possible, 
need  have  no  fear  of 
approaching  maternity.  They  know  that 
there  is  a  sure  and  safe  cure  for  all  weak- 
ness and  disease  of  these  organs.  Over 
90,000  of  these  women  have  testified  in  wri- 
ting to  the  virtues  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription. 

It  is  the  discovery  of  Dr.  P.  V.  Pierce,  a 
regularly  graduated  physician  and  an  em- 
inent and  skillful  specialist,  who  is  and  for 
thirtv  years  has  been  chief  consulting 
phvs'ician  to  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and  Sur- 
gical Institute,  at  Buflalo,  N.  Y.  The 
"Favorite  Prescription"  makes  the  or- 
gans of  womanhood  strong  and  healthy. 
It  cures  all  weakness  and  disease.  It  pre- 
pares for  approaching  maternity.  It  does 
away  with  the  discomforts  of  the  expec- 
tant period.  It  alleviates  the  pains  of  par- 
turition and  makes  baby's  advent  easy 
and  safe.  Druggists  sell  more  of  it  than 
of  all  other  remedies  for  these  troubles 
combined. 


and 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
Tntectfi  for  Name.— P.  H.  S.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, C:il.  The  insects  received  were  badl.v 
jauinied,  so  they  could  not  be  identified.  If 
yon  will  collect  new  specimens,  and  send 
then)  in  a  tight,  strong  box,  so  they  will  not 
become  destroyed  in  the  mail.  I  will  try  to 
name  them.  The  insect  that  oats  your  rose- 
bushes can  be  destroyed  by  spraying  the 
leaves  with  I'aris  green  and  water,  using  a 
teaspoouful  of  Paris  green  to  a.  pailful  of 
water. 


Woman  should  know  hei-self.  She  should 
not  be  dependent  iu  every  emergency,  great 
and  small,  upon  a  physician.  She  should  be 
fMUiiliar  with  her  own  physical  inake-up. 
Dr.  Pierce's  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser 
will  reveal  a  world  of  important  truths  to 
the  woman  who  is  ignorant  upon  these 
points.  It  contains  many  chapters  and  illus- 
trations devoted  to  the  reproductive  phys- 
iology of  women.  It  is  written  in  plain, 
straiiilitforward  language.  The  book  contains 
over  l.OOS  pages.  .V  paper-covered  copy  will 
he  mailed  absolutely  fkee  to  any  one  who 
sends  twenty-one  one-cent  stamps  to  cover  the 
cost  of  mailing  onl)/.  to  tbe  World's  Dispen- 
sary Medical  Assocbition,  Nn.  663  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y'.  If  cloth  bi nd i ng  is  desired,  send 
ten  cents  extra,  thirty-one  cents  iu  all. 
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FRUITS. 

J.  D.  Cheely  writes  Benj.  Buckmiin: 
"Do  you  know  auythiug  about  the 
following  fruits'?  Apples — Arkan- 
sas Black,  Gano,  Minkler,  York 
Imperial,  Akin,  Arkansas  Beauty,  Rain- 
bow, .TefTeris,  Paragon  (or  Mammoth 
Black  Twig),  Dr.  Walker  (or  Walker 
Geniton),  Marshall  Red,  Fanny,  Kinnaird 
Choice,  Babbitt,  Stark,  Springdale, 
Shackleford  and  Early  Colton.  and  Flo- 
rence crab.  Peaches — Elbcrta,  Missouri 
Summer  Snow,  Washington  (or  Future 
Great),  Gold  Dust,  Sueed  and  Northern 
Apricot.  Plums — Poole,  World  Beater, 
Forest  Rose,  Burbank,  Red  June,  Gold 
and  Juicy,  also  Orient.  Prunes — Splendor 
and  d'Agen.  Cherries — Abbesse,  Mont- 
morency Oidinaire,  Ostheimer  (not  Ost- 
heim),  Dyehouse  and  Suda  Hardy. 
Quinces — Missouri  Mammoth,  Meech  and 
Van  Deman.  Pears — Koonce  and  Krull. 
Sundry  fruits — BuEEalo-berry  and  upland 
cranberry.  Sunrise,  Noonday  and  Chinese 
(Acme  or  Shensi)  apricots.  Is  it  true  that 
Mariana  plum  does  not  sucker?  In  grow- 
ing quince  and  pear  trees  from  cuttings, 
how  would  it  do  to  splice  a  short  piece 
of  apple-root  onto  the  cutting  to  give  it  a 
start,  then  when  replanting  cut  off  all  the 
apple-root,  thus  imtting  each  tree  onto  its 
own  roots?    Please  answer  through  the 

FAEII  AXD  FlIiESIDE." 

Reply: — Mr.  Cheely  has  come  with  a 
bushel  or  so  of  questions,  that  makes  me 
think  the  "shaly  marl"  country  of  Upper 
Egypt  is  at  least  fertile  for  interrogation- 
points.  I  am  not  a  Downing  nor  Warder, 
and  cannot  answer  half  of  them,  but  will 
do  the  best  I  can. 

To  commence  with  the  first,  which  is  an 
inquiry  about  mostly  new  or  rare  varieties 
of  apples,  will  say  that  I  have  not  fruited 
any  named  excei)t  Minkler,  York  Imperial, 
Akin,  Arkansas  Beauty,  .Teft'eris.  Geniton, 
Fanny,  Kinnaird,  Stark,  Shackleford  and 
Colton,  although  I  have  seen  most  of  the 
others  at  fruit  exhibits,  and  have  them — 
as  yet  uubearing — in  my  experimental 
orchard. 

As  I, have  seen  Gano,  it  is  smaller  than 
Ben  Davis,  redder,  and  of  the  same 
quality. 

Minkler  is  an  old  variety  here,  and  I 
liave  a  tree  tliat  is  thirty-five  years  old, 
besides  several  others  that  are  younger. 
It  is  an  irregular,  crooked  grower,  with  a 
wide  spread  of  head,  and  should  be  planted 
to  eventually  take  forty  feet  in  the 
orchard,  for  it  is  a  hardy,  healthy,  long- 
lived  tree.  The  head  should  be  started 
high,  as  the  lower  limbs  are  inclined  to 
droop.  There  is  no  excess  of  limbs,  and 
only  a  few  cross-growing  limbs  should  be 
cut  out.  Should  be  planted  loaning  to  the 
southwest,  for  the  naturally  crooked  stem 
inclines  the  other  way,  and  is  liable  to 
"sun-scald."  It  is  not  an  enormous  fruiter 
here,  by  any  means,  but  rather  a  good, 
regular  bearer.  Probably  the  Ben  Davis 
in  its  prime  for  a  few  years  will  outyield 
it  two  to  one.  The  fruit  is  from  medium 
to  large,  quite  smooth  and  regular,  of  fair 
color,  keeps  well,  and  is  of  "very  good" 
quality.  Mr.  Minkler  is  dead,  but  the 
monument  he  has  erected  to  himself  by 
giving  us  the  apple  wliich  bears  his  name 
will  be  more  enduring  tlian  any  shaft  of 
marble  or  granite.  It  was  fitting  that  all 
show  and  ostentation  were,  at  his  request, 
omitted  at  his  funeral.  They  are  for  those 
whoso  lack  of  good  deeds  leave  room  for 
tinsel  and  pomp  for  a  counterbalance. 

York  Imperial  seems  here  a  tardy 
bearer.  Mine,  planted  ten  years  ago,  has 
only  fruited  two  years,  and  very  lightly 
each  year.  It  may  do  better  from  now 
on.  Perhaps  my  soil  doesn't  suit  it.  The 
fruit  is  nearly  large  in  size,  one-sided, 
medium  showy,  and  of  fair  quality,  but 
not  a  very  late  l^eeper. 

Akin  fruits  this  year  for  the  first— five 
years  planted.  As  a  young  tree  it  is 
rather  an  upright  grower.  The  fruit  is  a 
little  smaller  than  Jonathan,  just  about 
as  showy,  and  fully— to  my  taste— as 
good  in  quality.  I  call  it  "best"— good 
enough  lor  anybody.  What  faults  it  will 
show  in  the  future  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
am  afraid  that,  like  the  Jonathan,  it  will 
not  be  late  enough  for  a  genuine  winter 
apple. 

I  rather  think  .Tefferis  apple  is  a  good 
one.  Mine  bore  this  year  for  the  first. 
It  had  the  label  of  "Everbearing"— per- 
haps you  recognize  the  name.  The  tree 
is  a  moderate  grower,  with  symmetrical 
head  and  slender  limbs  (too  many  of  them, 


however,  and  must  be  thinned),  and  bears 
a  fair-sized,  smooth  apple  of  first-rate 
quality.    Ripens  in  August. 

I  read  the  next  nani(>,  "Geniton,"  but 
my  eyes  must  deceive  nie.  for  surely  Jlr. 
Cheely  does  not  want  a  description  of  the 
old  Rawles'  .lanet,  Neverfail,  Rock  Re- 
main, etc.  However,  as  the  nurseries 
have  nearly  quit  propagating  it,  let  us 
■'commune  together,"  and  see  whether  it 
should  be  "shelved"  or  not.  Neverfail  is 
a  good  name  for  it,  for  the  Geniton  is  on 
hand  for  business  (mostly,  but  not  always, 
in  alternate  years)  all  the  time  for  a  good 
long  lifetime,  and  the  fruit  is  in  eating 
condition  from  December  until  spring. 
The  tree  may  be  planted  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  feet  apart.  The  limbs  are 
not  ambitious  to  see  which  shall  reach  the 
moon  first,  but  they  grow  so  as  to  form 
a  synniietrical,  round-headed  tree,  so  that 
a  sixteen-foot  ladder  can  take  in  all  the 
fruit,  which  is  borne  all  through  the  tree, 
inside  as  well  as  outside.  To  be  sure,  the 
fruit  is  too  small,  and  not  high-colored 
enough,  but  one  Geniton  tree  is  not  just 
like  another.  Some  trees  bear  apples  that 
are  above  medium  in  size,  and  pretty  well 
colored;  and  were  I  planting,  I  should 
propagate  from  such  trees.  When  well 
grown  and  kept,  I  consider  it  at  least 
"very  good"  in  quality,  and  it  will  turn 
out  just  about  twice  the  cider  from  a 
bushel  of  fruit  that  the  Ben  Davis  does, 
and  good-keeping  cider,  too,  if  not  rich. 
Another  point,  you  don't  have  to  pick  the 
fruit  early  to  lieep  it  from  "dropping." 
April  will  still  find  a  few  Janets  in  the 
ordinary  cellar,  if  they  have  been  put 
there,  and  not  eaten  up.  Several  times  I 
have  bought  from  my  neighbor  (who  has 
an  orchard  of  several  hundred  Janets) 
late  in  the  spring,  after  my  apples — Roclc 
Pippin  excepted — were  all  gone.  Pretty 
good  apple  yet  is  the  old  Rawles'  Janet 
in  tree  and  fruit.  Better  than  the  like  of 
Bellflower,  Walbridge,  Pewaukee,  Bel- 
mont, and  plenty  of  others  I  could  name. 

Benj.  Btjcksian. 
{To  he  continued.) 


In  about  ten  days  after  budding,  if  done 
in  spring  or  early  summer,  unwrap  it,  and 
if  the  oiieration  has  been  successful,  which 
it  is  most  sure  to  be  if  p^Jperly  done,  cut 
the  old  stock  oil  about  two  inches  above 
the  bud;  and  when  it  has  made  a  new 
shoot,  tie  it  to  this  stump  to  make  it  grow 
straight. 

If  budding  is  done  in  August  or  later, 
rewrai)  in  about  ten  days,  and  let  the  bud 
and  stock  alone  until  spring,  then  cut  off 


BUDDING  ROSES. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  best  ways  to 
propagate  roses  is  by  budding.  I  have  the 
Herniosa,  and  desiring  to  malie  more 
plants  of  the  same  kind,  thought  I  would 
try  budding  it  on  the  wild  rose,  and  hav- 
ing one  near  by,  I  inserted  two  buds  of 
the  Hermosa  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  in  about  three  weeks  they  measured 
ten  inches  in  height,  and  had  buds  almost 
ready  to  expand;  since  then  I  have  given 
them  but  little  care  and  attention,  but 
they  still  continue  to  bloom,  and  are  in 
good  condition  for  winter.  Although  I 
had  then  never  heard  of  any  one  budding 
the  rose,  my  experiment  proved  a  grand 
success. 

The  pi-ocess  of  budding  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  peach,  pear,  apple,  etc.,  which 


Fig.  2. 


Fic.  3. 


was  explained  through  the  columns  of  this 
pai)er  March  1,  1896,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  new  subscribers,  or  those  who  perhaps 
did  not  observe  closely  the  process,  I  will 
give  an  explanation,  with  illustrations. 

Select  a  bud  from  the  rose  you  wish  to 
propagate,  and  cut  about  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  above  and  below  the  bud,  taking  out 
an  elliptical  piece  with  a  little  wood 
beneath  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

For  the  stock,  take  any  hardy  or  wild 
rose,  cut  a  T-shaped  incision  through  the 
bark  near  the  roots  (Fig.  2),  carefully 
raise  the  ends  or  bark  of  the  incision  and 
insert  the  bud  (Fig.  3);  then  wrap  firndy 
above  and  below  the  bud  with  a  strip  of 
cloth  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  width, 
commencing  at  the  bottom  and  passing 
above  the  bud,  returning  again  and  tying 
just  below,  covering  all  but  the  bud,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 


Fig.  i. 

the  stock  above  the  Imd,  and  encourage 
growth.  The  bud  will  not  start  till  the 
following  spring,  though  its  union  with 
the  stock  can  readily  be  distinguished  by 
its  plump  and  fresh  appearance. 

Buds  of  different  roses,  red,  white,  crim- 
son, etc.,  may  be  inserted  in  a  single  stock, 
thereby  producing  a  rose-ti-ee  of  many 
colors. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bud  on  the  wild 
rose  only,  but  if  you  have  some  other 
single  rose  you  wish  to  improve,  insert  a 
bud  or  buds  of  some  nice  variety,  and  I 
think  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result. 

Every  lady  reader  of  the  Farm  ai\'d 
Fireside  should  try  this  mode  of  prop- 
agating, for  it  is  very  simple,  and  easily 
done,  and  you  can  liave  a  rose  ready  for 
bloom  in  the  same  length  of  time  it  would 
require  a  cutting  to  form  roots. 

A.  E.  V. 


PICKED  POINTS. 

"Fruit,  fruit,  grow  fruit!"  is  sounded 
continually  on  all  the  strings  of  some 
newspaper  harps.  Experience  here  shows 
that  when  a  farmer  has  grown  enough 
large  fruits  for  his  own  family,  it  is  as 
far  as  he  can  go  profitably.  Off  years, 
when  the  price  is  high,  there  is  none  to 
sell;  and  bearing  years  it  is  so  plentiful 
there  is  no  paying  market.  Last  season 
plums  and  pears  hardly  paid  for  picking 
and  carting  away.  This  year  apples  are 
so  plentiful  there  is  no  sale  worthy  of 
the  name.  A  hint  dropped  Iiere  may  lie 
found  of  value.  Two  years  ago  apple 
orchards  bore  a  full  crop.  A  brancli  on 
each  of  three  Baldwin  trees  was  stripped 
of  fruit  when  the  size  of  hiclvory-nuts. 
Last  season  these  branches  bore  full  and 
the  rest  of  each  tree  none;  and  this  year 
the  case  is  reversed.  Carried  out  to  a 
logical  conclusion,  half  of  each  tree  might 
bear  in  alternate  years,  and  thus  have 
apples  annually. 

*  *  * 

That  Merino  sheep  are  best  for  the  west- 
ern ranges,  and  southern  states,  where 
there  is  a  general  lack  of  shelter  from  in- 
clement weather,  as  at  our  antipodes,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  price  obtained 
for  stock  rams.  The  highest  price  a  black- 
faced  ram  ever  brought  is  .?600,  and  sixty 
averaged  -JQS;  this  in  England,  in  Septem- 
ber last.  Two  Lincolnshire  Long  Wools 
brought  ,11,7.00  each;  fifteen,  .Sr)10  each; 
,\iid  three  hundred  and  fifty-six,  about 
.^140  each.  At  the  recent  sales  in  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  a  Merino  ram  brought 
.SS,000;  a  Vermont  Merino  ram  lamb, 
."f;2,C25;  a  ram  recently  imported,  ^3,500; 
one,  .$1,835;  another,  .$1,0.50,  and  so  on 
down  the  scale,  $840,  $7.3.5,  $G00,  $.5.30, 
$299,  and  a  Tasmania  Merino  went  for 
$1,7.50.  The  flockmastors  of  Now  South 
Wales  know  what  they  are  about,  or  they 
would  not  pay  these  long  prices  for  Me- 
rinos in  preference  to  other  breeds.  The 
"American  Sheep  Breeder"  says  of  this 
sale:  "We  take  great  pleasure  in  chron- 
icling this  sale,  because  it  justifies  every 
word  of  encouragement  to  American  Me- 
rino breeders  we  have  uttered  during  the 
past  three  years  of  depression." 

Gaxen  Wilsox. 


850,000 


FiiOM  ALAE^viiA.— We  are  located  on  Look- 
out mountain,  six  miles  from  Port  Payne, 
t"ne  county-seat  of  DeKall)  county,  Alabama. 
Lookout  mountain  cxtenrls  from  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  to  Atalla,  Ala.,  a  distance  of  eiglity- 
five  miles,  and  is  from  eight  to  twelve  miles 
wide.  We  have  a  delightful  climate,  being 
about  sis  hundred  fi'et  above  the  valley.  It 
is  much  cooler  in  summer,  the  temperature 
being  three  degrees  cooler.  In  winter  we 
have  some  cold  weather,  but  not  as  severe  as 
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To  Pump  Water 

If  jou  want  water  for  any  purpose 
and  have  not  the  facilities,  or  want 
to  change,  write  fur  catalogue  of  the 

Celebrated  DeLamater-Rider 
and  Delamater-Ericsson  Hot- 
Air  Pumping  Engines. 
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iOc.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  EOESCH,Fre(lo!iia,  N.Y. 


one  would  think.  We  have  snow  and  ice. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  with  a  good  sub- 
soil, which  holds  fertilizers  well,  and  the 
soil  can  be  made  as  rich  as  desired.  All 
kind?  of  fruit  do  well  here.  Peaches,  apples, 
plums  and  pears  are  grown  with  success.  The 
common  blackberry  grows  in  abundance,  and 
as  large  as  the  cultivated  kind.  Raspberries, 
gooseberries,  strawberries  and  grapes  do  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Potatoes,  onions,  peanuts, 
turnips  auu  all  kinds  of  roots  are  easily 
grown  and  do  well.  Our  farmers  grow  corn, 
oats,  v.lieat,  rye,  peas  and  beaus  with  suc- 
cess. This  is  a  good  countr.v  for  stock. 
Sheep  do  well  and  are  profitable;  they  re- 
quire so  little  care  here.  'Wool  is  now  worth 
twenty  cents.  There  is  money  in  keeping 
poultry  here,  the  fowls  are  so  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  liawk  is  their  greatest  enemy. 
Braudon,  Ala.  J.  R.  A. 


Fnoii  Tex.\s.— Austin  county  offers  induce- 
ments to  capitalists,  bome-seekers  and  to 
those  seeking  health.  Wallis  Station  offers 
many  advantages  for  different  kinds  of 
manufactories.  Our  railroad  facilities  are 
very  good.  AVallis  is  surrounded  by  one  of 
the  richest  farming  countries  in  the  world. 
East  are  the  famous  Brazos  river  lands, 
known  for  large  crops;  west  for  several 
miles  to  the  Colorado  river  lie  rich  prairie- 
lands,  where  the  home-seeker  has  every  op- 
portunity. Land  is  worth  from  eight  to 
fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  in  any  size  tract. 
On  these  lands  can  be  raised  almost  all  kinds 
of  crops.  Water  is  good  and  easily  obtained; 
we  have  good  schools  and  churches,  and  a 
better  and  more  law-abiding  people  I  never 
saw.  I  came  here  from  the  North,  and  I  am 
very  much  pleased.  Fruit-growing  is  a 
great  success  here.  The  countr.v  is  well 
watered  with  small  streams,  and  these 
streams  abound  with  fish.  During  the  winter 
season  we  have  plenty  of  wild  geese  and 
dncks.  Along  the  streams  we  have  plent.v  of 
timlier  for  fire-wood,  and  in  the  timber  may 
be  found  deer,  turkeys  and  squirrels. 

Wallis,  Texas.  H.  I.  C. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Uonducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hauimouton.  New  Jersey. 


COST  AND  PROFIT  FOR  A  YEAR. 

SIX  pecks  of  corn  or  wheat  should 
be  more  than  euoiigh  for  a  hen 
during  a  whole  year,  as  she  will 
need  much  less  food  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  The  next  point  is,  how 
much  will  the  six  pecks  of  food  cost?  At 
present  prices  the  cost  of  si.N;  peclvs  of 
corn  should  not  exceed  forty  cents;  at 
Avholesalo  the  cost  is  less.  The  second 
point  is,  how  many  eggs  will  the  hens  lay, 
and  how  much  is  obtained  for  them?  Let 
us  fi.x  the  cost  of  the  food  for  a  year  at 
fifty  cents,  for  when  we  estimate  on  six 
pecks  of  grain  a  year,  we  mean  grain  or 
its  equivalent;  but  when  other  food  is 
given,  then  the  grain  must  be  reduced 
proportionately.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  exact  quantity,  as  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  the  proportions  of  bone,  meat, 
grass,  worms,  etc.,  eaten,  hence  the  cost 
is  based  upon  six  pecks  of  grain,  which  is 
as  much  as  a  hen  will  eat  in  a  year  if 
she  receives  no  other  food.  With  fifty 
cents  as  a  cost  for  food  for  a  year,  eggs 
should  sell  for  eighteen  cents  a  dozen, 
allowing  eleven  dozen  (132  eggs)  a  year 


ating  animal  heat.  By  using  judgment  in 
managt-nient  many  seeming  difficulties 
may  be  removed,  for  during  the  winter 
much  depends  on  the  i>ersoii  who  attends 
to  the  poultry. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  COMPLETE  RATION. 

Corn  is  claimed  as  making  the  hens  lay 
in  winter.  Admitting  this  claim  to  be 
true,  yet  by  what  method  can  poultrymen 
learn  whether  their  hens  are  producing  to 
their  full  capacity  or  not?  Suppose  that 
the  hens  do  lay  a  fair  proportion  of  eggs 
on  a  corn  diet  in  winter,  it  does  not  signify 
that  they  are  doing  their  best.  If  the 
farmer  is  receiving  three  eggs  a  week  from 
eacli  hen  in  winter,  he  is  satisfiod;  but  it 
may  be  that  if  he  fed  something  better, 
the  average  may  be  four  or  five  eggs  a 
week.  Corn  is  tlie  substance  that  keeps 
the  liens  warm  in  winter,  and  many  of  the 
advantages  dei'ived  from  its  use  may  be 
attributed  to  the  prt)tection  it  affords  the 
flock  from  severe  cold;  but  it  is  deficient 
in  mineral  nnitter,  and  is  not  considered  a 
nitrogenous  food  compared  with  cut  bones 
and  meat.  It  is  more  largely  used  than 
any  other  food,  but  if  it  is  accompanied 
with  cut  bone  and  clover,  the  corn  will  be 
quadrupled  in  value,  because  it  supplies 
warmth  and  enables  the  hens  to  better 
utilize  the  entire  ration  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. We  do  not  oppose  corn  for  laying 
hens.     On   the  contrary,  we  consider  it 


are  larger.  Cook  tb.em.  and  just  before 
removing  ilieni  from  the  fire,  add  the  corn- 
meal,  feeding  tile  mess  when  it  is  cold. 
About  a  pound  of  corn-meal  to  half  a  peck 
of  sweet  [uitatocs  makes  a  fair  ration. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  not  suitable  for  laying 
hens,  as  they  contain  a  large  amount  of 
I  sugar,  thus  causing  them  to  fatten  too 
readily. 


I  fiaiiso  Ruiitnnis. —  K.  G.  L.,  Newark, 
I  Ohio,  writes:    "1.  How  many  varieties 

lliere  of  Giiine  Bantams?   2.  Gi 

of  Siiver  Duokwing  Bantams'.'" 
Kiu'i.v:— 1.  Nearly    all    the    games  have 

Bantams  tfi 


 are 

ive  the  points 


Shed  Roost  tor  Tukkeys. 


as  the  production  of  the  hen,  to  clear  one 
dollar  profit.  The  cost  of  buildings,  labor, 
etc.,  is  not  included.  Some  hens  will  not 
lay  one  hundred  eggs  in  a  year,  and  a 
flock  may  contain  sick  hens,  worthless 
hens,  and  a  large  number  of  males.  W.e 
do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  eggs  alone 
will  pay  unless  one  can  manage  large 
flocks.  But  the  hens  may  hatch  and  raise 
chicks,  and  that  is  where  the  profit  will 
be  gained,  for  if  the  hen  raises  only  two 
or  three  chicks  she  will  in  that  manner 
pay  all  her  expenses,  leaving  the  eggs  as 
so  much  clear  profit,  the  amount  of  profit 
being  according  to  the  prices  obtained  for 
the  eggs,  which  are  greater  in  some  local- 
ities than  in  others.  We  believe  that  to 
make  poultry  pay  one  will  secure  the  liest 
results  from  poultry  and  eggs  combined 
easier  than  from  eggs  alone. 


DETAILS  IN  WINTER. 

Winter  management  that  leads  to  suc- 
cess is  of  a  kind  that  includes  every  de- 
tsiil.  Sometimes  a  very  simple  matter 
conduces  to  good  results.  For  instance, 
where  a  i)oultryman  could  get  no  eggs 
from  his  hens,  although  be  fed  them  in  a 
manner  that  entitled  him  to  a  fair  profit, 
the  use  of  cut  straw  on  the  floor  made  a 
difference  in  a  short  time.  It  was  not 
altogether  due  to  the  straw  serving  as 
litter  in  which  to  scratcli,  but  to  the 
warmth  secured,  the  cut  straw,  which 
was  six  inches  deep,  serving  to  pi'otect 
against  the  cold  drafts  that  came  in  along 
the  floor.  The  co.st  of  the  straw  and  the 
labor  of  cutting  it  were  but  trifles  com- 
pared witli  the  advantages  gained  by  its 
use,  and  as  we  fre(iuently  reciuested  read- 
ers to  save  the  leaves,  those  who  did  so 
will  be  more  than  repaid  for  their  work 
this  winter.  Compelling  the  hens  to  drink 
ice-water  is  another  practice  that  is  detri- 
mental. One  cannot  keep  the  water  warm 
on  a  cold  day,  but  if  a  pan  of  warm  water 
be  placed  before  the  fowls  three  times  a 
day,  it  will  answer  the  purpose.  On  a 
very  cold  day  corn  should  be  the  main 
proportion  of  the  ration,  as  the  hens  then 
recpiire  a  food  tliat  will  not  only  l)e  ser- 
viceable in  producing  eggs,  but  also  cre- 


snperior  to  all  other  foods  for  winter  feed- 
ing, but  farmers  who  wish  their  hens  to 
lay  when  prices  for  eggs  are  high  must 
keep  in  view  tlie  fact  that  eggs  are  com- 
posed of  sev(>ral  substances,  and  if  they, 
cannot  provide  those  substances,  it  will  be 
but  a  short  time  before  nature  will  assert 
her  rights  and  the  hens  cease  to  hiv. 


WARMING  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

While  there  are  many  ways  by  which 
a  poultry-house  may  be  made  warm,  yet 
but  few  make  it  an  object  to  provide  heat. 
As  we  have  before  suggested,  the  cheap- 
est and  easiest  method  is  to  hang  a 
lighted  stable-lantern  in  the  poultry-house, 
suspeiKliiig  it  from  the  middle  of  the  roof. 
The  vessel  containing  the  oil  should  have 
sufficient  capacity  for  permitting  of  hold- 
ing a  supply  for  the  night,  and  the  w'ick 
should  not  be  turned  too  high.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  temperature  higher 
than  fifty  degrees,  and  as  there  is  quite 
an  amount  of  heat  given  off  from  a  lamp, 
the  temperature  will  be  raised  to  that 
point  if  the  house  is  not  too  open;  it  will 
also  assist  in  drying  the  walls  and  pre- 
venting dampness.  There  will  be  no 
liability  of  the  foul  air  or  injury  from  the 
lamp  in  winter. 


SELECTION  OF  PULLETS. 

^^'hen  selecting  the  young  pullets,  bear 
in  mind  that  any  lack  of  vigor  in  them 
wliile  tliey  are  small  is  evidence  that  they 
will  not  be  hardy  when  fully  matured. 
Hardiness  is  everything  with  a  flock,  for  if 
any  of  the  old  or  young  stock  cannot  i)ass 
through  the  warmer  seasons  of  the  year 
M-ith  perfect  freedom  from  disease,  they 
will  not  prove  profitable  as  layers  n(>xt 
winter.  The  getting  of  eggs  from  the  hens 
during  cold  weather  depends  on  the  selec- 
tion and  management  of  the  pullets  in  the 
summer  and  fall. 


FATTENING  THE  FOWLS. 

For  fattening  poultry  for  market  there 
is  no  ration  equal  to  sweet  potatoes  and 
corn-meal.  The  small  and  unsalable  jiota- 
toes  are  serviceable  as  well  as  those  that 


SHED  ROOST  FOR  TURKEYS. 

Turkeys  will  always  seek  a  high  roost, 
and  they  resort  to  the  tree-limbs  instinc- 
tively to  escape  danger  from  enemies  that 
may  reach  them  on  the  ground.  The  limbs 
of  trees,  however,  are  not  suitable  roos- 
ting-placos.  as  tlie  turkeys  are  thus 
exiiosed  to  cold  and  driving  storms,  fre- 
quently their  feet  becoming  frozen  to  the 
limbs.  An  open  shed,  with  roost  as  high 
as  can  ho  located,  as  may  be  noticed  in 
the  illustration,  will  serve  as  a  protection, 
and  may  be  made  either  of  boards  or  by 
arranging  corn-stalks  on  stakes  and  poles 
ill  some  manner  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

CAUSE  OF  BAD  HATCHES. 

When  a  lot  of  eggs  are  examined  after 
being  under  a  hen  the  allotted  period  for 
hatching,  the  death  of  the  chick  should 
not  be  ascribed  to  the  hen,  as  she  has 
done  her  duty  if  some  of  the  chicks  come 
out.  The  ditticulty  is  with  the  eggs,  the 
eggs  most  probably  in  such  cases  being 
laid  by  fat  hens  or  immature  pullets. 
As  a  ruie,  all  poor  hatches  are  due  to  the 
hens  from  which  the  eggs  are  produced, 
and  not  to  any  fault  of  the  hens  that 
hatch  them,  as  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
secure  perfect  hatches  in  winter. 


INCUBATORS  ^<=c,u1f"-e $6.00 

Addicsp  S.  HOWARD  nERRYflAN,  Bosley,  Md. 

The  MONARCH   The  most  practical  ami  succeps- 
>mT^i  ir>  A  Trkn     f'l*  inachine  in  cxiKtenee.  All  the 
IINWUtSA  I  UK*  huge  XewEu^Iuu.!  poultry  evow- 
evs  use  them— p=oiiu*  tirins  using  fruiii  ITj  to  2.')  uf  Biiu  t>gg 
ei/e.  ^-tiimpfnr  illus.  circ.  J.  Kan  kin.  So.  Easton,  Mass. 

UMVC  UCftlC  I  AV  ^^^'^  ^^'^ 

nlAIVC  nCRO  LAI  iu  tUc  coid  weather 
\of  "Winter  when  prices  arc  lii^h.  Tou  can  do  it. 
'|I>o  you  want  the  Secret  f  Our  New  Poultry 
I  Rook  tells  it  all.  You  need  it.  Scot  Free  as 
Premium  ■with  the  "Wavside  Gleanings  3  months  for 
10  cents.  Address,  Poultry*  Wayside  Co.«  CUntoaTille,  Conn, 


the  poultry  business 
&  m.iny  thincs  of  value  to  poultry  men, 
to^e  her  witll  a  full  iiei;crii>tion  of  the 
NIONSTOR  INCUBATOS  is  con- 
tained in  80  p.  catalog.  Send  4c,  stumps. 
A.F.WiLUAMS,23Kacest.  BRISTOL.Coim. 


THE  USE  OF  DRY  DIRT. 

We  have  always  cautioned  our  readers 
not  to  overlook  dry  dirt  for  the  winter, 
and  to  store  it  away  before  the  rains  set 
in.  We  do  not  refer  to  road-dust,  which 
is  not  very  clean,  but  to  fresh,  dry  earth, 
which  may  be  sifted,  and  put  away  under 
shelter.  It  Is  excellent,  not  onFy  for  the 
hens  in  winter,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
best  substances  to  use  in  stalls  for  cattle 
or  as  an  absorbent  of  urine.  It  costs 
almost  nothing,  and  is  more  beneficial 
on  the  poultrj'-liouse  fltior  than  any  other 
substance. 


,is  about  the  actual  worth  of  } 
3  our  new  book  on  Incubation  , 
and  Poultry.  Contains  a  full  l 
!  nd  complete  descrirition  of  ^ 
the  Reliable  Incubators 
'  &  the  Brooder  of  same  name, 
together  with  cuts  and  in- 
?  structions  for  build's  poultry  , 
houses  and  much  of  interest  and  ' 
/Hreat  value  to  the  poultryman.  Sent  on  rec'r't  of  10c.  ' 
>RELIABLE  INGIIRATHR  &  BROODER  CO.-QUINCY-IILS  < 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 


when  hens  are  fed 
cat  bone,  cut  by 
Improved  '96 
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^een 
tho 
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CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  13 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.   CaVVg  free  if  you 

name  this  paper. 
F.  W.  MAUN  CO..  Millord.  Mass. 


GROUND  MEATS  AND  FISH. 

If  you  cannot  get  fresh  meat  for  your 
jioultry.  or  if  the  expense  is  apparently 
too  great,  use  the  commercial  ground 
meat.  Fish  is  also  excellent  for  ducks 
if  the  eggs  are  to  be  used  for  hatching, 
and  ground  fish  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  them.  In  the  winter  season,  when 
grain  is  largely  used,  meat  or  fish  will 
serve  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  nitrogen. 
One  cent  a  pound  is  about  the  cost  for 
ground  meat  or  fish,  and  they  are  very 
cheap,  even  at  double  the  price. 


FARMERS 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BETTER  YOUR 
CONDITION?  if  you  do,  call  on  or  ad- 
dress: The  Pacific  Northwest  Immigra- 
tion Board,  Portland,  Oregon. 

BEST 

COOKER 

made.  Write  for  full 
information. 

>  MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO 

Kendallville,  Indiana. 


^ FENCE! 

18c  Per  ROD 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Sl.-mtiii::  Koo-st.— Mrs.  E.  M.  B..  Settley, 
C'al..  writes:  "Wliat  causes  my  fowls  to  bV- 
conie  lauieV  Tlie  roost  is  shuiting,  the  high- 
est portion  being  only  Ave  feet  from  the 
ground." 

Rj;i'i,i-:— All  of  the  birds  seek  the  highest 
roosts,  and  some  are  thrown  off.  Five  feet 
is  too  liigh.  Make  the  roosts  all  of  the  same 
level,  ami  not  more  than  a  foot  liigli. 

i'iliiker  Sore  Throiil.— I.  S.  JI..  Moulton, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Oui'  heii.^  have  been  well  ali 
summer,  but  soiin'  now  have  swollen  throats, 
inside  the  throats  appearing  spongy  and 
white.    .Some  have  died." 

]!i:rr.Y:— It  is  probably  canker  sore  throat 
(diiihtheric),  and  Is  contagious.  It  is  best  to 
destroy  all  that  are  sick.  As  a  preventloii, 
use  a  leaspooiiful  of  carbolic  acid  in  every 
gallon  of  drinking-water. 

«<MJ1>  in  TnrUeys.— Mrs.  J.  P.,  Sh.sffer. 
Kan.,  writes:  "My  turkeys  have  swelled 
faces,  Komi  being  nearly  blind,  and  also 
have  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  They 
are  dying  off.    Is  the  disease  contagions'.'" 

Kei'I.y: — It  is  roup,  due  to  expos\u'e,  and  is 
contagious.  I'nt  littl(>  can  be  done,  owing 
to  the  labor  of  handling  them,  I'lace  them 
under  shelter,  as  the  cause  is  due  to  ex- 
pos>H-e.  Destroy  the  sick  ones  to  jirevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  and  use  a  teaspoonfu! 
of  carbolic  acid  or  chlorate  of  potash  in  half 
a  gallon  of  drinking-water. 


Us  the  cost  of  wire  50-in 
/high.    You  Can  make 
-50  rods  per  day  with 
our  automatic  machine.    Circulars  free. 
KOKOMO  FENCE  HACHINE  CO.,  Kokorao,  Ind. 


$8 


.00    for  a 

MACHINE 

tu  weaveyuurowu  fence  of 
Coiled  Hard  Kteel 
iSpring  Wire, 

inches  hinh,  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod- 

S20  huys  wire  for  100 
rod  renoe.  Aprent« 

Wanted  Catalogue  Free. 
t\4.RTFR 

Wire  Fenee91aeli.Co. 

Bu.K  28  Mt.Sterling,©. 


seed£! 


)  Sows)  Clover,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Red  Top,  Flai,  nnd  , 
.  all  Grass  Seeds,  evenly,  accurately,  20  to  40  acres  a 
[day,  in  wet,  dry  or  windy  weather;  weight  40  lbs 
•  Hopper  for  Oats,  Wheat.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
I  0.  E.THOMPSON  &  SONS  12  River  Bt.YPSILANTI-MICH. 


M.  D.  YODER, 

i>IIDDl.EBi;itV,  IND., 

lirei-ikT  iiJid  >;liipp(T  of  large 
EKGLISH  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

l  iti*  ftn'  >oii  wiint  aiul 

eenil  for  (.•atulDsnc. 


There  Is  No  Doubt 


out  tne 
MERIT  of 


,  _  It  cuts  both  ways,  does  not  crush.  One  clip 

janil  Uie  horns  are  off  clqse._  Wrlte  for  circular.  A.  C.  BROSlUSi  Cc 
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TMB    ROGBRS-    SiUVER    PLATING  OUTFIT 

Will  I'lati- Tableware,  Bicycles,  Band  Instruments,  etc.  You  can  do  it.  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  Day  is  yours. 
Sent  Complete  on  receipt  of  Price,  $2,00.    Jloncy  refunded  it  not  as  represented.  Address, 

ROGERS'    SILVER   PUftTE   CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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®ur  iftresiDc. 


'KINDNESS  IS  THE  WORD." 

■'  What  is  the  reiil  eood  ?  " 
1  ask  in  musing  mood. 

"  Order,"  said  the  law  court ; 
"  Kuowledge,"  said  the  scliool ; 
"  Truth,"  said  the  «  ise  man  ; 
"  Pleasure,"  gaid  the  fool ; 
"  Love,"  said  the  maiden  ; 
*'  Beauty,"  said  tlie  page  ; 
"  Freedom,"  said  the  dreamer ; 

Home,"  said  tlie  sage  ; 
"  Fame,"  said  the  soldier  ; 
"  Equity,"  said  the  seer. 

Spake  my  heart  full  sadly, 
"  The  auswer  is  not  here." 

Then  within  my  hosom 
Softly  this  I  heard : 
'Each  heart  holds  the  secret, 
'Kindness  '  is  the  word." 

-John  Boyle  O'Eeily. 
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Chapter  I. 

HE  corn-fields  had  turned 
from  green  to  j-ellow.  The 
stalks,  stripped  of  their  tops 
and  blades,  were  bent  by 
the  weight  of  their  ears. 

There  was  a  whispering 
of  breezes  in  the  sedge- 
fields,  in  the  long  rows  of 
brown-bowled  cotton-plants, 
among  the  fodder-stacks, 
and  in  the  forest  that 
stretched  from  the  main 
traveled  road  up  the  mountain-side. 

It  was  the  season  in  which  the  Colnitt.a 
mountains  appeared  most  brilliant:  when 
the  rhododendron  and  kalmia  bloomed,  and 
the  gentian,  the  primrose,  the  yellow  daisy, 
the  woodbine  and  the  golden-disked  aster 
still  lingered  in  sunny  spots;  when  the 
leaves  of  the  maple  were  as  red  as  blood. 

Xow  and  then  wiiids  which  gathered  in 
the  gorges  would  bur.st  upon  the  road.  They 
spent  tliem.seives  in  fitful  whirlwinds,  or 
drove  the  dry  leaves  and  sand  before  them 
with  ^^li  {bit  that  horsemen  had  to  bend 
to  the  necks  of  their  horses,  and  wagoners, 
going  to"  market  with  frnit,  chestnuts,  gin- 
seng or  talc,  stopped  their  teams  until  each 
blast  was  over. 

There  was  a  young  horseman  on  this  road 
who  seemed  too  deeply  absorbed  in  thought 
to  heed  the  condition  of  the  weather.  He 
sat  on  his  horse  easily  and  erect,  at  times 
drawing  the  brim  of  his  slouch  hat  over  his 
eyes,  dnd  bending  his  head  to  the  fiercest 
wind,  nis  face  was  of  the  jjoetie  and  sen- 
sitive type:  his  eyes  were  brown,  his  hair 
was  almost  black,  and  thick,  and  long  enough 
to  touch  his  collar.  His  shoulders  were 
broad,  and  his  limbs  muscular  and  well 
shaped.  He  wore  tight-fitting,  sharp-heeled 
top-boots,  into  which  he  had  thrust  his 
trousers.  His  face  was  clean-sh.aven,  and 
but  for  his  tanned  skin  and  clothes,  which 
were  rural  in  style  and  quality,  he  might 
have  passed  for  an  actor  or  an  artist. 

A  short  distance  before  him,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  lay  the  village  to  which  he 
was  going.  At  the  first  house  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  place  he  alighted.  A  woman, 
hearing  his  approach  announced  by  the  bark- 
ing of  a  couiJle  of  dogs  in  the  yard,  came  to 
the  door.  She  spoke,  but  her  voice  could 
not  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  dogs, 
Avhich  were  trying  to  climb  over  the  rail 
fence  to  get  at  him. 

There  was  something  admirable,  if  slightly 
discourteous,  in  the  fearless  manner  in 
which  he  leaned  over  the  fence  and  with 
the  butt  of  his  whip  struck  the  animals  in 
their  faces. 

"Ton  Tige;  you  Pomp:  Down  thar!  down, 
I  say!"  cried  the  woman,  running  forward 
and  picking  up  sticks  and  stones  and  hurl- 
ing them  at  the  dogs. 

"They've  forgot  me,"  he  said  to  her,  with 
a  laugh,  as  the  dogs  retreated  behind  the 
house,  and  he  reached  over  the  ramshackle 
gate  to  shake  hands: 

"But  I  hain't,"  she  replied,  as  she  held 
to  his  hand.  "I  wuzn't  lookin'  fur  you  quite 
so  soon;  I  reckon  yo'a  rid  purty  peert." 

"Always  do,"  he  answered.  "I  started 
early,  and  lost  half  an  hour  at  Long's  shop, 
where  I  got  my  horse  shod." 

"Come  in;  that's  the  stable  back  thar,  an' 
you  know  how  much  to  feed  yore  animal. 
Luke's  gone  down  to  the  store,  but  he'll  be 
back  before  supper-time." 

He  led  his  horse  into  the  yard,  and  to  the 
well  near  the  door.  He  pushed  the  bucket 
into  the  opening,  and  allowed  the  windlass 
to  fl.v  around  of  its  own  accprd  until  the 
Inicket  thumped  upon  the  water. 
"Thirst.v?"  she  asked.  "I'll  git  the  gourd." 
He  nodded.  "jNnd  I  want  to  water  my 
horse;  every  stream  is  bridged  for  the  last 
ten  miles." 


■\^'hile  she  was  in  the  house  he  wound  up 
the  bucket,  swearing  at  the  horse  for  con- 
tinually touching  an  inquisitive  nose  to  his 
moving  elbow.  She  returned  with  a  great 
gourd  dipper.  He  rinsed  it  out,  and  filling 
it,  he  drank  long  and  deepl.v.  Then  he  re- 
filled the  gourd,  and  offered  it  to  her. 

"I  ain't  dry."  she  said. 

"How's  Luke?"  he  asked,  emptying  the 
ljucket  into  the  trough  and  watching  the 
horse  drink. 

"As  well  as  roniiuon;  me  an'  him  wuz  both 
bound  you  should  git  the  livery -stable,  an' 
we  are  glad  the  trade  wuz  closed.  It  will 
seem  like  old  times  to  have  a  body  from 
Fannin  over  here.  As  soon  as  you  writ  the 
price  you  wuz  willin'  to  give  in  a  lumpin' 
trade,  Luke  set  to  scheming.  He  ain't  no 
fool,  if  I  do  .say  it.  Horton  an'  Webb  had 
the'r  eyes  on  the  stable,  an'  Luke  thinks 
they'd  a  raised  his  bid,  but  they  'lowed  he 
wuz  biddin'  fur  himself,  an'  knowed  he 
couldn't  raise  the  money.  Miz  Thorp  wuz 
in  here  this  morniu",  an'  she  said  Jasper 
V.'ebb  swore  like  rips  when  the  adminis- 
trator tor  'im  the  trade  wuz  closed  with 
Luke  as  yore  agent.  You  ortter  do  well  with 
the  investment;  you  got  it  cheap;  you  know 
how  to  keep  up  stock,  an'  the  hack  line 
will  pa.v  with  the  mail  it  carries  an'  the 
travel  twixt  heer  an'  Darley." 

"I'm  satisfied,"  he  said,  and  he  took  the 
saddle  and  bridle  from  his  horse,  and  turned 
him  into  the  little  log  stable. 

"Hain't  you  goin'  to  feed  'im?"  she  asked, 
hospitablv.  as  he  was  closing  the  door. 
"Tbar's  some  fodder  overhead,  an'  the  corn 
is  in  reach  through  the  crack  at  the  trough." 


scnted  a  striking  contrast  to  .lolin  Wester- 
felt,  who,  by  the  people  of  that  remote  sif- 
tiou,  might  have  been  considered  something 
of  a  swell. 

"How  are  you,  ol'  boss?"  Bradley  laughed, 
as  he  swung  the  sagging  gate  open,  and 
grasped  his  friend's  hand.  "Glad  to  see 
.vou;  I've  done  nothin'  but  tight  tongue- 
battles  fur  you  all  day.  Webb  has  been 
cussin'  me  black  an'  blue  fur  biddin'  agin 
'im  fur  a  stranger,  but  thar's  one  con.sola- 
tion.  we've  got  'em  down;  we've  got  the 
stable." 

Westerfelt  laughed  pleasantly  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  host  into  the  sitting-room.  "Much 
obliged  to  you,  Luke:  I'm  glad  I  took  your 
advice  about  the  deal." 

"lle'n  Martha  wuz  both  set  on  gittin'  you 
heer,"  Luke  said,  as  he  placed  a  chair  for 
Westerfelt  in  front  of  the  fire.  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley sat  down  in  a  corner  and  spread  out  her 
ample  homespun  skirt,  and  began  to  run  the 
hem  of  her  check  apron  through  her  fat  red 
fingers. 

"Me'n  Luke's  been  talkin'  it  over,"  she 
said,  with  some  embarrassment;  "we  'lowed 
you  mought  be  willin'  to  putt  up  with  us; 
we'^e  got  a  spare  room,  an'  you  know  how 
we  live.  You've  lied  unmercifully,  ef  you 
don't  like  my  cookiu',"  she  concluded,  with 
a  laugh. 

"I  never  lie,"  he  said,  smiling.  "It's 
been  a  year  since  I  ate  at  your  house,  but 
I  can  taste  your  slice-potato  pie  yet,  and 
your  e.gg-bread  and  biscuits,  ugh!" 

She  laughed.    "You'll  sta.v,  then?" 

"I'm  afraid  not.  I've  got  some  pieces  of 
furniture— a  bed  and  one  thing  or  other— and 
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"Not  yet."  he  returned;  "I  fed  him  some 
shelled  corn  at  the  shop.  I'll  give  him  a 
few  ears  at  supper-time." 

The  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  streamed 
from  a  saffron  sky  in  the  west,  and  blazed  in 
the  red,  yellow  and  pink  foliage  of  the 
mountain-side.  The.v  brought  into  clearer 
outline  the  brown  peaks  and  beetling  crags 
that  rose  bleak  and  bare  above  the  wealth 
of  color  beyond  the  dark,  evergreen  stretches 
of  pines  and  mountain  cedar.s.  The  gorgeous 
tail  of  a  peacock  spread  and  gleamed  under 
the  cherry-trees  in  the  back  yard.  A  sleek 
calf  was  running  back  and  forth  in  a  little 
lot,  and  a  brindled  cow  was  bellowing  mel- 
lowly, her  head  thrown  up,  as  she  came  down 
the  road,  her  heavy  bag  swinging  under  her. 

At  sight  of  the  woman  a  flock  of  ducks, 
chickens  and  geese  gathered  around  her.  but 
she  shooed  the  fowls  away  with  her  apron. 
"They  in  ant  the'r  supper,"  she  said,  as  she 
led  her  guest  back  to  the  front  yard.  She 
went  to  the  gate  and  looked  down  the  road. 
"I  see  Luke  at  the  foot-log,"  she  added, 
coming  back  to  him;  "he'd  come  faster  of 
he  knowed  you  wuz  heer." 

Luke  Bradley  was  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  had  bine  eyes,  a  long  body,  long 
arms  and  long  legs.  His  hair  was  reddish 
brown  and  his  face  florid  and  freckled.  He 
walked  with  a  shambling  step,  stooped  con- 
siderably and  swung  his  arms.  He  seldom 
wore  a  coat,  and  on  days  as  mild  as  this 
he  had  his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up.    He  pre- 


I  calculated  to  occupy  the  room  over  the 
stable.  I'd  like  to  be  near  my  business;  I 
reckon  I  can  get  my  meals  down  at  the 
hotel.  I'll  stay  with  you  to-night,  though; 
the  wagon  won't  come  till  to-morow." 

"Well,  I'm  disappointed,  shore  'nough," 
said  Mrs.  Bradley.  "I  had  clean  forgot  the 
room  at  the  stable,  an'  I  knowed,  too,  that 
Saunders'  boys  bunked  thar.  Well,  I  won't 
raisQ  no  objections;  Miz  Floyd,  a  widow 
woman,  is  keepin'  the  hotel  now,  an'  folks 
say  she  feeds  well  an'  cheap  enough.  She's 
from  Tennessee,  an's  got  a  good-lookin', 
sprightl.v  daughter.  Nobody  knows  a  thing 
about  'em;  they  don't  talk  much  about 
the'rse'ves.  They  tuk  the  hotel  when  Rick 
Martin  sold  out  last  fall,  an'  they've  been 
thar  ever  sense." 


Chatter  II. 

Supper  was  ser\'ed  in  a  room  next  to  the 
kitchen.  After  it  was  over.  Westerfelt  and 
his  host  went  back  to  the  sitting-room.  Alf, 
a  colored  farm-hand,  was  heaping  logs  on 
the  andirons  in  the  wide  fireplace,  and  a 
mass  of  fat  pine  burning  ujider  the  logs 
made  the  room  as  bright  as  day. 

Westerfelt  looked  around  him  in  surpri^. 
While  they  were  at  supper  the  carpet  had 
been  taken  up,  the  floor  swept  clean  and  a 
great  many  chairs  placed  against  the  wall 
around  the  room. 

"Martha's    doin's,"    explained  Bradley, 


.sheepishly.  "Don't  hold  mo  accountable; 
she's  arranged  to  give  you  a  shindig  to  intro- 
duce you  to  the  young  folks." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Bradley  came  in. 

"Sweep  the  hearth,  Alf,"  she  said,  point- 
ing to  a  live  coal  that  had  popped  into  the 
lloor.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  never  to  put  on 
another  chestnut  log?  Do  you  want  to  burn 
the  roof  over  our  heads?  Give  it  to  me!" 
She  took  the  unwieldy  bundle  of  broom- 
straw  from  him.  "Go  tell  Miz  Snow  I'm 
much  obleeged  fur  the  cheers,  an'  ef  I  need 
any  more  I'll  send  fur  uni  after  awhile.  Tell 
'cr  ef  she  don't  let  Mary  an'  Ella  come  I'll 
never  la.v  foot  in  her  house  ag'in." 

"What's  this  for?"  asked  Westerfelt. 

"Y"ou."  She  slapped  him  familiarly  on  the 
arm.  "I'm  goin'  to  give  you  a  welcome. 
This  settlement  is  full  o'  nice  gals,  an!  you 
hain't  the  least  idee  how  much  excitement 
thar's  been  sense  the  report  went  out  that 
you're  gwine  to  settle  heer.  I'm  the  most 
popular  woman  in  Cartwright.  I've  been 
blowin'  yore  horn;  I've  talked  so  much  about 
Fannin,  an'  you  in  particular,  that  you  must 
do  your  best  an'  look  yore  purtiest.  Oh, 
yore  clothes  is  all  right."  (He  had  looked 
down  at  his  boots  and  trousers.)  "They 
hain't  a  dre.ssy  set.  I'm  glad  Luke's  gone 
out.    I  want  to  talk  to  you  serious." 

She  placed  her  chair  near  to  his  and  sat 
down,  holding  the  bundle  of  broom-straw 
between  her  knees. 

"It  hain't  no  business  o'  mine,  John,"  she 
went  on  in  an  apologetic  tone,  "but  I'm  a 
true  friend  o'  yor'n,  an'  you  know  I  wish 
you  well.  I  never  yit  knowed  anybody  with 
a  kinder  heart  than  you  got,  nur  a  more 
straightfor'ard  an'  honest  man.  I'll  never 
forget  as  long  as  I  live  how  you  set  up  an' 
helped  me  nuss  Luke  through  that  long  spell 
o'  typhoid:  but,  John,  you've  got  yore  faults, 
an'  it  is  time  you  was  tryin'  to  fight  agin 
um.  I've  watched  you  close  ever  sense  you 
wuz  a  boy.  You  never  meant  to  do  harm, 
but  you  have  done  lots  in  yore  life — a  lots, 
John;  an'  I'm  no  judge  o'  men  ef  it  hain't 
told  on  you — you  have  changed  in  the  last 
yeer." 

She  paused  a  moment.  He  crossed  his  legs, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  looked  at  her  un- 
easily as  she  went  on: 

"In  reality.  John,  it's  jest  as  wrong  to  win 
a  woman's  affections  an'  leave  'er  as  to  steal 
money  ur  do  any  other  mean  thing.  You 
never  meant  no  deliberate  harm,  but  you've 
gone  too  fur  with  the  gals  you  took  .a  fancy 
to.  You  wuzn't  mor'n  a  boy  when  you 
courted  Jenny  Lawrence.  Y'ou  went  with 
'or  daily,  an'  everybody  swore  you  wuz  goin' 
to  marrj-  'er,  but  yon  got  tired,  an'  left  'er 
all  at  once.  I  don't  say  you  promised  to 
marry  her,  but  she  thought  so:  the  pore  gal's 
life  wuz  tied  up  in  you.  She  married  Joe 
Longley  to  get  a  home,  but  from  that  day 
tell  the  last  time  I  seed  'er  she  wuz — well, 
she  wuz  fur  frum  bein'  a  happy  woman." 

She  stopped  again,  but  he  was  looking  in 
the  fire,  and  did  not  speak. 

"Then  next  you  went  to  see  Jasper  Wade's 
daughter,"  she  went  on.  "She  made  a  fool 
o'  'erse'f  running  after  you.  an'  kinder  dis- 
gusted .von,  I  reckon,  but  she  never  will 
marry  anybody  else." 

She  put  her  fat  hand  on  his  knee  and  low- 
ered her  voice.  "I'm  no  sort  o'  judge  o'  men 
ef  yore  experience  with  Sally  Dawson  hain't 
tol'  on  you,  John,"  she  said.  "I  never  seed 
sech  a  change  in  any  mortal  man.  I  feel 
so  sorry  fur  you  sometimes  that  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  You  are  absent-minded  an' 
broodin'  all  the  time.  It  would  be  agin  the 
laws  of  nature  ef  you  didn't  suffer.  Y'ou  got 
started  wrong  in  the  beginnin',  an'  nobody 
set  you  right  by  straight  talkin',  an'  you 
went  on  tell  the  last  experience  brought  you 
to  yore  senses." 

Be  moved  uneasily  and  bent  forward;  he 
clasped  his  hands  between  his  knees,  and 
gazed  into  the  fire.  Just  then  they  heard 
Luke  hallooing  to  some  one  down  the  road. 
"They  are  a-comin',"  she  cried,  rising.  "Ef 
you  want  to  fix  up  a  bit,  go  into  yore  room; 
it's  at  the  end  of  the  back  entry." 


Chapter  III. 

His  room  was  a  small  one.  It  had  a  slop- 
ing ceiling  and  a  little  six-paned  window.  A 
small,  oblong  stove  sat  far  enough  back  in 
the  capacious  fireplace  to  allow  its  single 
joint  of  pipe  to  stand  upright  in  the  chimney. 
There  was  a  high-posted  bed,  a  wash-stand, 
a  mirror  and  a  rush-bottomed  chair. 

He  sat  down,  rested  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  bent  forward.  He  forgot  that  a 
party  of  young  people  was  assembling  in  the 
next  room;  he  didn't  hear  the  noise  of  the 
moving  chairs,  the  creaking  floor  and  the 
hum  of  voices. 

Presently  he  took  from  his  coat-pocket  a 
soiled  brown  envelop.  He  had  carried  it 
with  him  for  two  years.  He  remembered 
how  he  had  received  it.  As  he  rode  up  to 
the  post-office  one  morning  in  Fannin,  he 
found  a  group  of  villagers  talking  in  low 
tones.  He  alighted  and  drew  near,  but  they 
ceased  abruptly.  He  asked  what  they  were 
talking  about,  and  they  told  him  that  before 
dawn  that  d.ay  Sally  Dawson  had  fallen  from 
a  foot-log  in  the  creek  near  her  father's 
hotise  and  been  drowned. 

He  hardly  knew  what  he  said  to  them.  He 
turned  to  the  little  delivery  window  and 
asked  if  there  were  any  letters  for  him. 
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"One,"  said  the  iiostiiiastfr,  :iiul  he  h;iiuled 
it  out. 

It  was  addressed  in  Sally  Dawson's  hand- 
writing. He  thrust  it  into  his  poclcet.  and 
went  out  aud  mounted  his  horse.  There  was 
no  strength  in  his  legs,  and  the  wooden  stir- 
rups rattled  loosely  on  his  feet  as  his  horse 
broke  into  a  gallop. 

"Goin'  ro  Dawson's,"  observed  one  of  the 
bystanders  as  they  looked  after  him.  'Toor 
boy:  he's  hard  hit!" 

"Xo,  he  hain't  goin'  thar,"  cried  another. 
"Look,  he's  turned  into  the  Spring  road." 

He  was  not  going  to  Dawson's.  He  only 
wanted  to  find  a  place  where  he  could  read 
his  letter  unobserved.  Half  a  mile  from  the 
village  he  turned  his  horse  into  a  thick  wood. 
The  letter  ran  as  follows: 

Dear  John  :— I  cannot  stan'l  it  any  longer  ;  I  would 
jest  die  a  slow,  linsering  ilejith  and  be  a  worry  to  ma 
aud  pa.  Some  people  say  that  such  acts  are  crazy,  but 
I  am  fully  in  my  right  mind.  I  am  not  nsliamed  to 
confess  tliat  I  had  my  heart  and  soul  set  on  being  yore 
■wife,  and  now  that  you  don't  want  me,  I  wouldn't 
give  a  snap  to  live.  I  could  not  live,  anyway  ;  I  am 
simply  too  weak  and  sick  at  Iteart.  John,  you  will 
never  know  huw  much  I  loved  you.  You  never  did 
care  for  nie  or  you  could  not  have  broke  off  with  me. 
They  will  all  think  my  death  was  accidental,  and  I 
don't  want  them  to  be  told  different.  Nobody  but  you 
need  ever  know  I  did  it.  Don't  tell  a  soul;  it  would 
trouble  mother,  for  Aie  thinks  sech  things  are  a  sin. 
Tliey  will  think  I  slipped  accidentally,  because  I  cross 
the  foot-iog  every  mornins  about  daybreak  to  help 
Aunt  3IoUy  milk  her  cows.  1  want  you  to  marry 
aud  be  happy.  You  are  the  most  unhappy,  restless 
man  I  ever  saw.  I  don't  blame  you,  John  ;  I  ought  to 
have  knowed  that  you  never  could  love  a  pore  simple 
girl  like  me.  Yoi\  ain't  a  bad  man;  you  jest  don't 
know  your  own  mind.  3Iany  a  man  has  treated  a  girl 
a  thousand  times  worse  than  you  have  me.  Sally. 

He  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  rode 
slowly  on,  not  caring  where  his  horse  took 
him.  He  met  people  in  wagons,  on  foot 
and  on  horseback.  A  few  spoke  to  hiui,  but 
he  did  not  uotiee  them. 

The  ne.vt  day  he  weut  to  the  funeral  in  a 
conntr.v  meeting-house.  During  the  service 
many  looked  at  him  curiously,  but  no  one  re- 
proachfully. Sam  Dawson  shook  hands  with 
him  as  he  led  his  wife  out  of  the  church  be- 
liiad  the  cofiin,  but  Mrs.  Dawson,  wiping  her 
eyes  in  the  depths  of  her  black  poke-bonnet, 
seemed  not  to  notice  hira.  The  congregation 
followed  the  coffin  to  an  open  grave  behind 
the  meeting-house.  It  was  customary  for 
the  friends  of  the  dead  to  take  turns  at 
shoveling  the  earth  into  the  grave.  The  work 
was  about  half  finished  when,  out  of  cour- 
tesy, one  of  the  young  men  handed  his  shovel 
to  Westerfelt.  He  took  it,  and  shoveled  the 
earth  like  a  machine,  not  raising  his  e.ves 
from  the  closing  grave.  His  brow  was  wet 
with  perspiration,  a  blur  was  before  him. 
and  his  arms  and  legs  felt  stiff,  but  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  ask  any  one  to  take  his 
place.  When  the  grave  was  filled,  he  laid 
down  the  shovel  aud  stepped  backward.  He 
found  himself  beside  Mrs.  Dawson.  She 
pusht'd  her  bonnet  back  and  stared  at  him 
with  her  stern  blue  eyes. 

"The.v  ortter  'a'  let  you  put  on  the  fust 
and  the  last  clod,"  she  whispered,  cautiously, 
and  looked  down  at  the  grave  again.  He 
was  glad  that  no  one  had  overheard  the  re- 
mark. When  he  left  the  crowd,  and  rode 
out  to  his  home  on  a  farm  in  the  country, 
he  was  pursued  by  a  morbid,  unconquerable 
fear.  Mrs.  Dawson  was  his  enemy.  She 
evidentl.v  suspected  that  the  girl  had  taken 
her  own  life,  and  held  him  responsible  for  it. 

Westerfelt  was  suddenly  reminded  of  where 
he  was  by  the  sound  of  some  one  tuning  a 
fiddle  in  the  sitting-room.  He  put  the  letter 
into  his  pocket,  aud  rose  and  brushed  his 
hair  before  the  glass.  There  was  a  clatter 
of  hea\y  boots  in  the  entry  opposite  his 
door;  four  or  five  .voung  men  had  come  out 
to  wa.sh  their  hands  in  the  pans  on  the  long 
shelf;  the.v  were  passing  jokes,  laughing 
loudly,  and  playfully  striking  at  one  another. 
Two  of  them  clenched  arms  and  began  to 
wrestle.  Westerfelt  heard  them  panting  as 
they  swayed  back  aud  forth  until  the  struggle 
was  ended  by  one  of  them  shoving  the  other 
violently  against  the  wall.  AVesterfelt  opened 
his  door  partly.  A  stout,  muscular  young 
giant  was  pinning  a  smaller  man  to  the 
weather-boarding  and  making  a  pretense  at 
choking  him,  when  Mrs.  Bradley  suddenly 
appeared. 

"Boys,  boys,  behave!"  she  cried.  And  as 
the  wrestlers  separated  she  continued,  apol- 
ogetically, "I  clean  forgot  thar  wuzu't  a 
sign  of  a  towel  on  the  roller;  I  wonder  what 
you  intended  to  wipe  on:  here,  take  this  one, 
an'  hang  it  up  when  you're  through."  Then 
she  turned  to  Westerfclf's  door  and  pushed 
it  oi)en. 

"Are  you  re;iil.v.  .voung  man?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  coming  out. 

Mrs.  Bradley  drew  him  into  the  sitting- 
room.  The  buzz  of  conversation  ceased  as 
she  introduced  him.  They  all  rose,  and 
liowed,  and  sat  down  again,  but  no  one  spoke. 
He  tried  to  detain  his  hostess,  but  she  would 
not  stay. 

"I've  got  to  look  after  the  rest,"  she  said. 
"You  must  talk  to  some  o'  these  gals.  They 
didn't  come  here  jest  to  look  at  you.  Here, 
Jennie  Wynn,  turn  yore  face  round  an'  let 
Frank  talk  to  Lou."  She  whisked  off  Into 
another  room,  and  Westerfelt  found  himself 
facing  a  blushing  maiden,  witli  a  nmnd  face 
and  dark  hair  and  eyes. 

"Excuse  my  back,"  she  said  over  her  shoul- 
der to  Frank  Hansard. 
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"It  hain't  as  purty  as  yore  face,  ef  .vou 
have  gilt  on  a  new  dress."  he  replied,  laugh- 
ing. 

"Hush.  Frank:  hain't  you  got  no  man- 
ners." Siie  meant  that  he  was  showing  dis- 
courtesy by  continuing  to  talk  to  her  when 
she  had  just  been  introduced  to  a  stranger. 

"You  ought  not  to  be  hard  on  him."  said 
Westerfelt;  "he  must  have  meant  what  he 
said." 

"l"ou  are  jest  like  all  the  rest.  I  reckon." 
she  said.  "Men  think  girls  don't  care  for 
nothin'  but  flattery." 

Just  then  Cncle  Mack,  the  old  negro  fiddler, 
moved  into  the  chimne.v-corner,  aud  raked  his 
violin  with  his  bow.  Jennie  W.vnn  knew  that 
he  was  about  to  ask  the  couples  to  take  their 
places  for  the  first  dance.  She  did  not  want 
A^  esterfelt  to  feel  obliged  to  ask  her  to  be 
his  partner,  so  she  glanced  across  the  room 
at  a  pretty  little  girl  with  sliort  curly  hair, 
slender  body  aud  small  foot,  and  added,  sig- 
niricantly.  "Sarah  Wambush  is  our  brag 
dancer." 

He  understood  her  meaning. 

"Git  .vo'  pahtners  fur  de  quadrille!"  cried 
the  fiddler  in  a  sing-song  voice  quite  in  har- 
mony with  his  music.  Westerfelt  did  not 
want  to  dance.  He  had  ridden  hard  that 
day,  and  was  tired  and  miserable:  but  he 
saw  no  way  of  escape.  The  party  had  been 
given  in  his  honor,  and  be  must  show  appre- 
ciation of  it. 

"Will  .vou  dance  it  with  me?"  he  asked  his 
companion.  "I  am  not  a  good  daucer,  and 
I  am  stiff  from  riding  to-da.v." 

"Old  Mack  will  soon  take  that  out  of  you," 
she  laughed,  as  she  nodded  her  acceptance. 
She  put  her  hand  to  his.  "Quick!"  she 
cried:  "let's  git  that  place  near  the  door — 
it's  head,  and  we  can  be  opposite  Sarah  and 
Xelse  Baker."  He  followed  her  across  the 
room.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  playing  a  game 
v.  itb  a  child.  The  room  was  not  large  enough 
for  two  sets,  so  oniy  one  of  four  couples  was 
formed.  Old  Mack  noticed  that  three  couples 
were  left  sitting,  and  cried  out  autocrat- 
ically; 

"Double  on  the  sides!"  The  couples  sprang 
eagerly  forward  and  took  places,  leaving  one 
couple  alone  in  a  corner.  The  girl's  appear- 
ance attracted  ^^'esterfelt's  attention.  She 
had  rich  brovi-n  hair,  deep  gray  eyes,  a  small, 
well-shajied  month  and  a  rather  sad  but 
pretty  f.ice.  Tiiere  was  .something  very  grace- 
ful and  attractive  in  the  general  contour  of 
her  body:  her  small  waist,  her  broad  shoul- 
ders and  roendmg  chest,  her  well-formed  head 
and  the  artistic  arrangement  of  her  abun- 
dant hair.  There  was  something,  too,  in  the 
tasteful  siniplicit.v  of  her  gray  tailor-made 
gown  that  reminded  Westerfelt  of  the  dress 
of  young  ladies  he  had  seen  in  the  larger 
and  more  fashionable  towns  in  the  state. 

Her  companion  was  tlie  most  conspicuous 
person  in  the  room.  He  was  above  medium 
height  and  had  a  splendid  physique — broad 
shoulders,  nniscular  limbs,  dark  eye-s.  short 
brown  beard  and  long  curling  hair.  He  wore 
a  nav.v-blue  sack  coat,  large-checked  trousers 
tucked  in  the  tops  of  his  boots,  a  gray  woolen 
shirt  and  a  broad  leather  belt.  He  was  the 
only  man  in  the  room  who  had  not  taken  off 
ills  bat.  It  was  very  broad,  the  brim  was 
pinned  up  on  one  side  by  a  little  brass  orna- 
ment, and  he  wore  it  on  the  back  of  his 
head. 

Westerfelt  caught  the  eye  of  his  partner, 
and  asked: 

"Who's  the  fellow  with  the  hat  on?" 

"Don't  .vou  know  him?"  she  asked  in  sur- 
prise. "That's  Toot  Wambush— Sarah's 
brother." 

"Why  don't  he  take  his  hat  off?" 

"For  want  o'  better  sense,"  she  replied. 

"The  young  lady,  who  is  she?"  asked 
Westerfelt. 

"Harriet  Floyd:  her  mother  keeps  tlie 
hotel.  They  are  Tennessee  folks.  They 
liaven't  been  heer  long." 

"Sweethearts?" 

"I  don't  know:  he  seems  to  be  her  very 
shadow.  I  reckon  she  admires  that  sort  of 
a  man.    She's  a  peculiar  girl." 

"How?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  she  is."  Jennie 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  "She  don't  git  on 
with  us.  In  a  crowd  o'  girls  s'ue  never  has 
much  to  say;  it  always  seemed  to  me  she 
was  afeered  .somebody  would  find  out  sonie'n 
about  'er.  She  never  mentions  Tennessee. 
But  she's  a  great  favorite  with  the  boys. 
The'd  be  a  string  of  'em  round  'er  now,  but 
they  don't  want  to  make  Toot  mad." 

•  lUght  ban'  ter  yo'  pahtners,"  called  out 
I'ncle  Mack,  rapping  on  the  back  of  his  fiddle 
with  his  bow.  "Salute  yo'  pahtners!  Bal- 
ance all!"  and  the  dance  began.  "Swing 
corners!    Fust  fo'  for'ards  en  back  ag'in!" 

"Faster,  Unc'  Mack!"  cried  Sarah  Wam- 
bush. as  she  swung  past  the  old  negro:  "that 
ain't  the  right  time! " 

"Wait  till  he  gits  limbered  up,"  said  Frauk 
Hansard.  "He  hain't  drawed  a  bow  in  two 
weeks,  an"  has  been  plowin'  a  two-hoss  tuni- 
over." 

Louder  and  louder  grew  the  music  and  the 
clatter  of  shoes  and  boots.  The  air  was  filled 
with  dust:  old  Mack's  fiddle  could  hardly  be 
heard  above  his  shouts  and  the  laughter  of 
the  dancers.  Luke  and  Mrs.  Bradley  stood 
in  the  open  door  leading  to  the  kitchen,  both 
smiling.  Mrs.  Bradley  seemed  i)leased  with 
the  ease  with  which  AVesterfelt  seemed  to 
be  adapting  himself  to  the  company. 


■•Git  the  straws,  Luke!"  urged  Frank  Han- 
sard, as  the  "grand  chain"  brought  him 
near  Bradley.  "Give  it  to  us  lively." 
"I  can't  beat  straws,"  said  Luke. 
Hearing  tuis,  old  Mack  uttered  a  contra- 
dictor.y  guffaw,  aud  shook  his  gra.v  wool  in 
amusement. 

"Go  on,  Luke,"  said  his  wife,  as  she  pushed 
him  toward  the  fiddler:  "you  kin,  you  know 
.vou  kin." 

Luke  edged  around  between  the  dancers 
and  the  fire  aud  took  two  sour-wood  sticks 
from  Mack's  coat-pocket.  The  old  negro 
laughed,  aud  sang  out  all  the  louder  as  he 
held  his  head  to  one  side,  and  Luke  began  to 
I  thrum  the  strings  in  time  to  the  music. 
"Whoo-ee!"  shouted  Frank,  and  the  dance 
waxed  faster  and  more  noisy  until  the  ex- 
hausted fiddler  brought  it  to  an  end  by  cry- 
ing out.  "Seat  .vo'  pahtners!" 

Jennie  took  a  chair  In  a  row  of  girls 
against  the  wall,  and  Mrs.  Bradley  came  to 
V.'esterfelt. 

"Y'ou  must  stir  round,"  she  said;  "I  want 
you  to  git  acquainted.  Come  over  here,  an' 
talk  to  Sarah  Wambush."  He  followed  her 
across  the  room.  Sarah  was  seated  next  to 
Harriet  Floyd.  As  he  sat  down  near  Sarah, 
he  fancied  that  Harriet,  whose  profile  was 
toward  him.  gave  him  a  glance  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  but  it  was  only  for  an  in- 
stant. She  turned  her  head  and  continued 
talking  to  Toot  Wambush.  There  was  some- 
thing he  liked  in  the  ease  of  her  position  as 
she  sat.  Ijalling  her  handkerchief  in  a  hand 
half  hidden  in  the  pocket  of  her  jacket.  He 
thought  her  easil.v  the  prettiest  girl  In  the 
room,  and  he  vaguely  resented  the  fact  that 
she  received  marked  attention  from  a  man  of 
Wambush's  character. 

He  wanted  to  knock  the  fellow's  hat  oft", 
and  tell  him  that  .a  new  man  had  come  into 
the  settlement  who  would  not  stand  such 
nonsense  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

[To  be  continued.) 


GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  US. 

The  rattersou,  X.  J.,  "News"  says:  "Why 
in  the  name  of  Xoah  Webster  aud  Lindley 
Murra.v  should  a  pork  chop  be  called  a  cote- 
lette  de  pore  on  a  restaurant  bill  of  fare, 
that,  too,  in  a  restaurant  kept  by  as  good 
an  Irishman  as  ever  danced  a  jig?  Why, 
again,  should  a  little  mixed  up,  frizzled  up 
bit  of  infinitesimal  chicken  pie  served  with 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  striug-beaus  be  called 
quenelles  de  volaille  a  la  regence  flagolets? 
If  a  fellow  wants  a  regence  of  flagolets,  let 
him  get  them,  by  all  means,  but  let  us  have 
our  chicken  pie  aud  string-beans  in  Euglish. 
Then,  again,  when  you  want  some  fried  eel, 
why  not  say  fried  eel?  Why  be  guilty  of  the 
idiocy  of  sa.ving  you  want  accolade  d'an- 
guilles? 

"  What  can  be  more  silly  and  unpatriotic 
than  to  call  a  cup  of  chicken  broth  essence 
de  volaille  en  tasse?  Out  upon  the  whole 
idiotic  fashion!  Let  us  print  our  bills  of 
fare  in  English.  English  is  good  enough  for 
us.  Let  us  call  pea  soup  pea  soup,  and  not 
puree  de  pois.  And  when  those  foreign  fel- 
lows presume  on  the  toadyism  of  the  Amer- 
ican peojile  so  far  as  to  call  even  a  common 
bit  of  roast  turke.v,  our  own  Yankee  turkey, 
a  diudon  a  la  broche,  it  is  time  to  stop  for- 
ever this  French  bill  of  fare  business.  We 
draw  the  line  on  dindon  a  la  broche  for  roast 
turkey,  we  do,  indeed." 


HOW  TO  HANG  PICTURES. 

An  artist  being  asked  for  a  simple  rule  for 
hanging  pictures,  gave  the  following  direc- 
tions: "The  height,  size  and  decoration  of 
the  room  should  be  taken  into  account,  but  it 
is  best,  where  onl.v  one  row  of  pictures  is 
hung,  to  have  the  central  point  iu  each  on  a 
level  with  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  person. 
For  instance,  in  a  vignette  portrait  the  ceu- 
tral  point  is  the  chin.  You  can  make  uo 
mistake  about  the  point  in  any  picture,  for 
the  eye  involuntarily  rests  upon  it  at  the  first 
glance.  That  reminds  me  to  speak  of  a  fre- 
quent error  on  the  part  of  framers  who  lack 
artistic  knowledge.  This  central  point  should 
be  at  the  exact  intersection  of  two  diagonal 
lines  drawn  from  the  corners  of  the  frame, 
not  the  mat.  Many  pictures  appear  to  those 
who  know  this  rule  as  if  they  were  slipping 
out  of  their  frames. 


CHURNING  DONE  IN  TWO  MINUTES. 

I  have  tried  the  Lightning  Churn  you  re- 
cently described  in  your  paper,  and  it  is  cer- 
talnlj'  a  wonder.  I  can  churn  in  less  than 
two  minutes,  and  the  butter  is  elegant,  and 
you  get  considerable  more  butter  than  when 
you  use  a  common  churn.  I  took  the  agency 
for  the  churu  here,  and  every  butter-maker 
that  sees  It  buys  one.  I  have  sold  three 
dozen,  and  they  give  the  best  of  satisfaction. 
I  know  I  can  sell  100  in  this  township,  as  they 
churn  so  quickly,  make  so  much  more  butter 
than  common  churns  and  are  so  cheap.  Some 
one  in  every  township  can  make  $"200  orSSOO 
selling  these  churns.  By  writing  to  W.  H. 
Baird  &  Co.,  14U  Soutli  Highland  Avenue, 
Stiilion  A,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  you  can  getcircu- 
lai-s  .md  full  information,  so  you  can  make 
big  money  right  at  home.  I  have  made  SSO  in 
the  prt.st  two  weeks,  and  I  never  sold  anything 
before  in  my  life.  A  Fakmer. 


DAVID'S  FiTS  AND  STARTS. 

"It's  jest  liice  pullin'  eye-teeth  to  git  Da- 
vid to  'gree  to  anything.  He  wouldn't  'gree 
willin',  I  don't  s'pose,  to  save  the  whole 
kentry:  but  I  hain't  goin'  to  give  him  a  min- 
ute's peace  till  he  does,  so  there!  I'll  jest 
ha'nt  the  daylights  right  out  of  'im,"  said 
Aunt  Louisy  with  spirit,  coming  in  from  the 
low  door-step,  where  she  had  stood  to  fire 
the  last  shot  of  hot  argument  at  the  back 
breadth  of  Uncle  David's  faded  coat,  as  that 
highly  indignant  personage  shouldered  the 
hoe,  aud  marched,  with  offended,  jerky 
footsteps  (they  could  hardly  be  termed  a 
stride:  Uncle  David  was  too  old  for  that)  iu 
the  direction  of  the  south  lot. 

"I  never  see  sich  a  contrary  man  sence  the 
world  begun.  He  never  j'ines  In  with  no- 
body till  the  argument  is  'bout  ten  years  old: 
but  he's  'bout  the  softest  man  wheu  he  is 
sot  of  enybody  I  ever  see.  He'll  stick  an' 
hang  like  a  dog  to  a  root." 

Aunt  Louisy  unpinned  the  corner  of  her 
large-checkered  dish-apron,  that  had  done 
double  service  of  a  sunbonnet  as  well,  from 
about  her  ears,  and  smoothed  out  the  wrinkles 
with  impatient  fingers. 

"I've  alius  give  up  before,  an'  David's 
stubl)ornness  hes  usually  come  out  on  top; 
but  I  hain't  goin'  to  give  up  this  time,  not  if 
it  takes  a  hundred  years.  He'll  find  out  thet 
he  hain't  the  only  one  thet  gits  .sot. 

"Xow.  there's  thet  gate,"  dropping  into 
the  little  sewing-chair  by  the  window,  and 
following  with  her  light  blue  eyes  the  rows 
of  purple  asters  that  bloomed  on  either  side 
of  the  well-beaten  path,  leading  to  where  a 
dilapidated  gate  swayed  rhythmically  on  one 
hinge.  "I  pestered  David  jest  two  plump 
weeks  'bout  fixin'  thet;  but  do  you  s'pose 
thet  he  ever  es  much  es  let  on  thet  he  heard? 
He  knew  thet  it  needed  fixin'  es  well  es  I 
did;  but  he  was  too  contrary  to  do  it  'cause 
I'd  told  'im  to,  an'  too  blame  shiflless  to  if 
I  hadu't.  I  swan  to  maul  he  does  try  my 
patience,  David  does. 

"As  fur  it's  ever  gittin'  fixed,  prob'ly  after 
the  hens  an'  ducks  has  traipsed  'round,  an' 
cat  all  ofeu  my  posy-beds  thet's  fit  t'  eat — 
ther  hain't  a  blessed  pansy  n'r  a  petun'y  left 
this  minute — an'  after  I've  chased  neighbors' 
haugs  till  I'm  worn  clean  into  fiddle-strings, 
prob'ly  then  David'U  see  fit  to  mosy  'long 
'ith  the  hammer  an'  some  nails,  an'  spend  the 
biggest  sheer  uv  a  hull  forenoon  a-driviu' 
'em,  an'  I'll  war'nt  ye  it'll  be  some  day 
when  the  pertaters  is  a-freezin'  in  the  ground 
to  be  dug.  'r  suuthin'  'ruther.  It's  jest  like 
David. 

"An'  ther's  thet  patch  o'  buckwheat  over 
yuuder  on  the  hill.  If  I'd  talked  till  I  wus 
bald-beaded.  I  don't  s'pose  he'd  a-put  it  in 
a  mite  earlier.  I  didn't  do  nothin'  but  talk 
buckwheat  to  thet  man  till  I  sh'd  thought 
he'd  been  ravin'  distracted;  but  he'd  git 
a-hold  o'  some  ole  paper,  fur  purtection  like, 
an'  git  his  nose  stuck  into  it  clean  up  to  the 
hilt,  an'  not  a  blessed  word  could  I  git  out 
uv  'im,  more'n  a  grunt.  He  wouldn't  pay  no 
more  'tention  than  to  a  mosquiter  a-buzzin', 
not  a  bit;  an'  if  he  did,  he'd  only  git  mad, 
an'  flounce  out  o'  the  house  in  a  terrible 
yank,  an'  put  on  a  face  till  you'd  thought 
he's  a  real  up  an'  up  martyr,  'r  sunthin' 
'ruther. 

"Wall,  he  put  in  thet  buckwheat  'long  in 
the  summer  sometime,  I  guess  'twus  pretty 
nigh  the  Fourth  o'  July,  an'  'taiu't  more'n 
nicely  up  this  minute,  'tain't  set  fur  blos- 
som yit,  an'  'twon't  be,  nuther,  when  frost 
comes.  That's  the  way  David  manages.  It 
don't  seem  to  me  thet  thet  man's  got  more 
business  faculty  than  an  ole  settin'  hen  hes, 
so  there! 

"David  hes  his  blowin'  spells,  though,  an' 
land  alive!  ther  hain't  a  man  thet  can  blow 
louder  n'r  faster  than  him,  while  he  is  blow- 
in'.  Y'ou'd  think  he  wus  goin'  to  do  wonders, 
an'  turn  things  tops.v-turvy  all  in  a  minute, 
if  .you'd  hear  'im  once.  An'  the  plans  an' 
calculations  tliet  nian'l!  make.  It  use  to 
make  me  feel  real  hopeful  jest  to  hear  'im; 
but  dear  me,  suz!  I've  quit  puttin'  stock  in 
all  sich  long  since;  an'  I  alius  sa.vs,  says  I, 
'It's  jest  one  o'  David's  blowin'  spells,  an' 
it'll  blow  over  like  a  cloud  duriu'  drought.' 

"When  David  is  a-havin'  one  o'  his 
splurges,  he  pitches  in  fur  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  an'  does  'nough  work  fur  ten 
men;  an'  I  alius  .shiver  in  my  shoes  when  I 
see  'iui  a-doin'  it.  fur  I  kiu  jest  calculate 
on  a  good  spell  o'  rheuniatiz.  an'  I  kiu  most 
alius  count  on  its  fetchin'  'long  a  'tack  o' 
the  kidne.v  desease.  'r  the  dumb  ager,  'r  sun- 
thin'  'ruther. 

"So  David  hes  to  la.v  In  onto  the  settin'- 
room  lounge  an'  take  about  two  weeks  a 
recrultin'  ui),  while  the  pertater-bugs  gnaw 
the  pertaters  till  the.v  hain't  nothin'  more'n 
bare  stalks,  an'  the  corn  gits  stunted  an' 
snivell.v  fur  want  o'  cultivatin".  an'  the 
weeds  in  the  garden  is  'nough  sight  bigger'u 
the  gardeu-sass.  By  the  time  David  gits 
rested  up.  so  't  he's  able  to  be  "round  ag'in, 
all  his  blowin'  spell  has  'bout  oozed  out,  an' 
fizzled  itself  into  nothin',  an'  he's  the  same 
ole  David,  'ithout  no  more  gumption  than  he 
ever  bed.  An"  I've  got  to  keep  a-naggin'  at 
'im  from  inornin'  to  night  to  git  a  blessed 
thing  out  uv  'Im.  I  never  could  git  used  to 
David's  fits  an'  starts. 

"I  s'pose  he's  mad  as  n  March  hare  now, 
an'  I  don't  care  if  he  is,  so  there!"  said 
Aunt  Loui.sy,   ler.sel.v,  sitting  down  to  the 
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machine,  and  boginning  to  stitch  vigorously 
on  Unclp  David's  new  liglit  calico  shirts. 
"If  he's  mad,  he  can  jest  git  pleased  ag'iu, 
thet's  all." 

The  machine  grated  and  squeaked  dismally, 
but  Aunt  Louisy  did  not  bother  to  oil  it.  It 
was  .I'ust  in  harmony  with  the  rasping  of  her 
own  irritated  nerves. 

'I  jest  hain't  goin'  to  dilly-dally  'round  no 
longer,  so  there!  He  hain't  hed  a  pictur  took 
seuce  he  was  luerried,  an'  I  hain't  got  a 
blessed  one  uv  'im,  'eept  the  one  took  when 
he  first  put  on  knee-breeches,  thet  his  ma 
give  me,  an'  I  say  it's  a  sin  an'  a  burnin' 
shame. 

"An'  hain't  our  boy  John,  thet's  way  out 
in  Californy,  an'  we  don't  know  as  we'll  ever 
see  him  ag'iu,  nuther,  hain't  he  writ  much  os 
fort.v  times,  an'  almost  begged  fur  his  pa's 
pictur?  An'  hes  David  over  paid  any  'ten- 
tion  to  'im,  'r  nio,  either?  I  swan  to  man!  it 
i-iles  me  right  up  when  I  think  how  aggra- 
vatiu"  thet  man  is. 

"I  hain't  goin'  to  be  treated  so  no  more, 
so  now!  An'  David'U  hev  his  pictur  took, 
too.  if  I  hev  to  hold  onto  'im  ever'  minute 
while  they're  a-takin'  it. 

"He's  went  an'  got  'im  some  decent  clothes 
this  summer,  fur  a  wonder,  after  my  ha'utin' 
at  'im  fur  the  last  five,  years.  A  body'ud 
think  we  wus  es  poor  es  poverty  to  see  the 
way  David  goes  a-lookin'.  The  very  last 
hull  suit  thet  man  hes  hed  wuz  the  one  he 
got  when  our  boy  John  wus  merried,  an'  he's 
wore  'em  ever  seuce.  I'm  bound  David'll  hev 
his  picturs  while  he's  got  the  duds  to  look 
half  way  white.  An'  'twould  be  jest  like 
thet  man's  pokish  ways  to  sizzle-sozzle  'round 
till  they're  all  wore  to  rags  'fore  he  even 
goes  near  to  sot. 

"It  don't  make  no  dif'rence  to  'im  thet  I 
bought  his  shirts  on  pu'pose  with  the  aiggs 
thet  I'd  been  a-savin'  this  last  long  while  to 
buy  nie  some  o'  thet  dress  stuff  thet's  so 
cheap  over  at  Barneses'  store.  It  don't  make 
no  dif'rence  t'  'im  how  much  a  body  does 
fur  'im,  the.  more  they  do,  the  more  the.v 
kin;  but  this  time  I'll  never  give  up,  an' 
David  needn't  t'  think  it. 

"I  sh'd  thought  'twould  'a'  been  sufficient 
fur  me  to  have  gone  over  to  Mason's  an' 
bargained  apples  to  pay  fur  'em.  It  didn't 
take  but  ten  bushel,  an'  apples  hain't  fetch- 
in'  but  fifteen  cents  nowhere." 

The  much-abused  machine  stuck,  and  tried 
to  express  its  displeasure  in  the  shrillest  of 
shrieks.    Finally  it  stopped  altogether. 

"Now  you  go  to  actin'  up,"  said  Aunt 
liOuisy,  with  disgust.  She  gave  the  wheel  a 
little  jerk,  and  the  needle  snapped  and  flew 
into  her  lap. 

Aunt  Louisy  threw  the  light  calico  shirt 
upon  the  bed  in  the  corner,  and  began  taking 
the  pins  from  her  wad  of  pale-brown  hair. 

"I'll  do  it,  so  there!  I'll  jest  git  the  start 
o'  David  fur  once.  'Twon't  be  more'n  his 
just  come-up-ence,  enyhow.  I  guess,  after 
I've  took  the  apples  over  to  Mason's,  an'  bar- 
gained the  picturs,  he  can't  do  more'n  to  sot. 

"I'll  take  thet  very  ten  bushel  he's  got 
loaded  into  the  light  wagon  fur  Elder 
Wileses.  an'  he  can't  help  hisself,  nuther." 

She  combed  her  scanty  locks  back  smoothly, 
and  rolled  them  into  the  accustomed  little 
tiglit  knot,  resembling  a  hickor.v-nut,  at  the 
back  of  her  neck;  then  she  went  over  to  the 
bureau,  and  took  her  best  black  gown  from 
the  top  drawer,  also  her  bonnet  with  a  top 
feather  and  strings.  She  paused  at  the 
back  window,  as  she  was  tying  the  latter  in 
a  stiff  bow  under  her  chin,  and  looked  out 
toward  the  south  lot,  but  she  saw  nothing 
'  that  resembled  David's  stooped  shoulders, 
laboring  over  the  long  potato-rows. 

"He's  like  os  not  a-settiu'  under  a  tree 
some'ers.  'ith  'is  wits  a  wool  getherin',"  she 
said,  sharply.  "'Tain't  'sif  I  asked  any  odds 
uv  him,  euyhow.  I  kin  hitch  up  'thout  the 
help  o'  no  man. 

"I  don't  see  why  David  don't  never  clean 
out  his  barn-yard.  It's  a  pretty  place  fur  a 
woman  to  be  traipsin'  'round  'ith  her  best 
shoes  on,"  she  ejaculated,  with  disgust,  try- 
ing to  pick  her  way  through  the  rubbish, 
with  both  hands  holding  high  her  prim  black 
skirts.  "I  don't  see  why  David  can't  never 
do  nothin'  like  other  folks." 

Aunt  Louisy  clambered  up  to  the  high 
spring  seat,  and  settled  her  folds  com- 
fortably about  her,  tucking  the  checkered 
red  and  black  wool  shawl  over  her  lap  to 
keep  off  the  dust,  then  with  a  spirited  "git 
up"  started  the  faithful  farm-horses  down 
the  lane,  and  out  into  the  dusty  road. 

"'Tain't  none  o'  his  business,  enyhow,"  she 
kept  saying,  as  she  rode  along.  "They're  as 
much  mine  es  they  be  his'n.  I  might  ask 
'im  till  I  wus  plum  out  o'  breath,  an'  thet's 
all  the  good  'twould  do.  I've  got  to  do  some- 
thin'  besides  talk  'r  I'll  never  git  'em  on  the 
face  uv  the  airth.  Why,  here  thet  man's 
daddled  'round  till  he's  old  an'  gray,  an',  yes, 
he's  acfally  gittiu'  bald  this  ble.ssed  minute, 
an'  hain't  never  hed  his  pictur  took.  I  think 
it's  time  somebudy  done  simthin"  d'rect." 

The  high  e-Kpres.s-wag()n  jingled  n^errily 
along  the  hard  road,  drawn  by  the  big 
clums.v  horses  that  continued  their  jerky, 
waddling  trot,  under  the  inspiration  of  ener- 
getic duckings  from  the  little  woman 
perched  alone  on  the  seat  above,  and  re- 
peated tnggings  at  the  heavy  lines. 

Aunt  Louisy  hitched  her  horses  in  front  of 
the  artist's  galler.v,  and  hastily  brushing  a 
few  specks  of  dust  from  her  black  sleeves, 


and  tucking  back  a  few  stray  grayish  locks, 
.she  ascended  the  long  flight  of  stairs. 

As  she  turned  the  door-knob,  and  stood 
hesitatingly  upon  the  threshold,  she  heard 
the  sound  of  a  familiar  gruff  voice,  and  look- 
ing in.  saw  David  standing  with  his  hands 
in  the  pockets  of  his  every-da.v  breeches,  and 
his  ragged  straw  hat  tilted  carelessly  over 
his  scant  locks,  that  were  curly  yet  in  spite 
of  the  trespassing  grayuess;  David,  in  his 
blue  gingham  shirt,  that  Aunt  Louisy  dis- 
tinctly remembered  having  a  huge  patch  over 
the  left  elbow,  and  which  never  did  fit,  any- 
way, around  the  neck;  David,  with  the  toes 
of  his  coarse  cowhide  boots  bespattered  with 
milk,  and  the  end  of  one  suspender  hanging 
down  below  his  vest  in  front. 

Aunt  Louisy  lifted  her  hands  in  astonish- 
ment and  horror.  "David!"  she  gasped, 
"hev  you  sot?" 

David  turned,  and  seeing  Aunt  Louisy. 
straightened  himself  up  for  a  battle.  "Yas, 
I  hev;  I've  sot.  Xow  I  hope  you're  sctisfied." 
Lut  seeing  the  distressed  look  on  her  face, 
added,  "Wh.y,  what's  the  matter,  Louisy?" 

"Xothin',  but— I  hope  that  gallus  didn't 
show.  Why  didn't  ye  fix  up  some,  Dave?" 
with  a  look  of  mild  reproach.  "I  hed  your 
light  shirts  most  done.  Why  didn't  you  say 
yon  wus  a-eomin'?" 

"'Cause,"  said  Uncle  David,  stolidly, 
" 'cause— wall,  I  guess  they'll  look  natcliil. 
though,"  glancing  down  apprehensively. 
"But  I  guess  they  didn.'t  take  thet,  fur  I 
hed  what  they  called  a  bust  pictur.  But 
euyhow,  folks  thet  look  at  my  pictur,  an' 
don't  like  the  looks  o'  thet  gallus,  don't  need 
to  look  at  it.  I  wanted  'em  to  be  natchel, 
an'  nobudy  ever  see  Dave  Hicks  yit  thet  he 
didn't  hev  a  gallus  busted,  so  there!  I  don't 
s'pose  John'ud  mind  if  both  galluses  wus 
busted.  They'd  orler  be  good  picturs;  they 
cost  two  dollars,  clean  cash." 

"But,  David,  I'd  bargained  to  pay  'em 
apples.  I  told  you  time  an'  ag'in,  an' — an' — 
I  fetched  'em  'long,  seein'  I  wus  a-comin' 
down.    Hev  ye  paid  fur  'em  a'ready?" 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  Uncle  David's  e.ves 
as  he  .said,  "Wall,  Louisy,  it's  tue  bad  you 
took  sech  pains  to  git  the  start  uv  the  ole 
man,  an'  then  druv  in  a  minute  too  late;  but 
I  guess,  ma,  .seein'  you  fetched  'em,  you'd 
better  walk  up  an'  hev  your'n  took,  too.  1 
guess  .Tohn  might  'bout's  well  hev  two  es 
oue.  An'  'tain't  no  bother  'tall  to  set.  I 
hedn't  hardly  sot  at  all  when  he  said  he'd 
got  it  all  did.  I  hed  an  idee  'twould  take 
'bout  a  month.  Dou't  be  at  all  bashful, 
Louisy,"  he  said,  reassuringly,  as  he  as- 
sisted her  into  the  studio.  "Jest  walk  right 
up  an'  set.    'Tain't  nothin'." 

"Wall,  now,  David,  if  they  hain't  gone  an' 
furgot  to  put  in  your  wart,"  said  Aunt 
Louisy  as  she  sat  admiring  the  pictures  two 
weeks  later.  "I'd  'bout  es  soon  thought  o' 
their  leavin'  off  your  nose  altogether  os  thet 
wart.  I  noticed  sunthin'  wus  lackin'  the 
very  fust  minute  I  sot  eyes  on  it.  An'  your 
hair  dou't  lool;  gra.y  a  mite,  David.  Who'd 
'a'  thought  you'd  'a'  took  such  a  spruce- 
lookin'  picttir.  an'  you  fifty  year  an'  past, 
an'  niight.v  nigh  bald  into  the  bargain. 

"I  wisht  I'd  'a'  thought  an'  combed  my 
hair  up  a  little  mite  looser.  It  looks  real 
plastered.  I  vum!  if  you  don't  look  younger'n 
me  this  minute,  fur  all  .vour  ole  clothes.  But 
I'd  jest  lilvc  to  know  if  John'U  see  which 
one  o'  your  feeters  it  is  thet's  uiissin'." 

Maude  Morhisox  Huet. 


CORRECTED  DEFINITION. 

A — "Xow,  if  I  understand  correctly,  the 
first  principle  of  socialism  is  to  divide  with 
your  brother  man." 

B — "Then  you  don't  understand  it  cor- 
rectly. The  first  principle  of  socialism  is  to 
make  your  brother  man  divide  with  you." — 
Birmingham  Post. 


NEW  CURE  FOR  KIDNEY  AND   BLADDER  DIS- 
EASES,   RHEUMATISM,  ETC.-FREE 
TO  ALL  READERS. 

AH  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
new  botanical  discovery,  Alkavis,  has  proved 
an  assured  cure  for  all  diseases  caused  by 
Uric  acid  in  the  blood,  or  by  di.sordered 
action  of  the  Kidneys  or  urinary  organs.  It 
is  a  wonderful  discovery,  with  a  record  of 
1200  hospital  cures  in  30  days.  It  acts 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  kidneys,  and  is 
a  true  specific,  just  as  quinine  is  in. malaria. 
We  have  the  strongest  testimony  of  many 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  well-known  doctors 
and  business  men  cured  by  Alkavis,  when 
all  other  remedies  have  failed.  Many  ladies 
also  testify  to  its  curative  powers  in  dis- 
orders peculiar  to  womanhood.  So  far  the 
Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  Xo.  418  Fourth 
Avenue,  Xew  York,  are  the  only  importers  of 
this  new  remedy,  and  they  are  so  anxious  to 
prove  its  value  that  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
duction they  will  send  a  free  treatment  of 
Alkavis  prepaid  b.v  mail  to  every  reader  of 
the  Fai:m  and  Fireside  who  is  a  Sufferer 
from  an.v  form  of  Kidne.v  or  Bladder  dis- 
order, Bright's  Disease,  Rheimiatism.  Droi>s.v, 
Gravel,  Pain  in  Back.  Female  Complaints,  or 
other  afiliction  due  to  improper  action  of  the 
Kidneys  or  Urinary  Organs.  All  Sufferers  are 
advised  to  send  their  names  and  address  to 
the  company,  and  receive  the  Alkavis  free. 
It  is  sent  to  you  entirel.v  free,  to  prove  its 
wonderful  curative  powers. 
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When  Jenny  Lind  Sang 
In  Castle  Garden 


The  scenes  of  unparalleled  enthusiasm 
■when  people  went  almost  music-mad, 
the  "wonderful  audience  of  thousands, 
the  hundreds  listening  in  row -boats: 
all  are  graphically  described  in  the 
November  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
by  a  famous  eye-witness. 
The  great  scenes  shown 
in  pictures  made  by  De 
Thulstrup.    The  first 
of  a  series  of  "Great 
Personal  Events. " 

One  Dollar  for  One  Year 

THE  CURTSS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


$25.00 

and  up. 


We 

<?''^,^^>^have  the  largest  mann- 
^ factory  in  Hie  world  from 
^j^T/  which  we  SfU  direct  lo  thceuu. 
^ ^F/  sinner  at  wholesale  prices,  thus  sav. 
^/  ing  the  I't  Ihe  dealer  and  the  I'om- 

^  missions  of  the  a'^eiits.  No  money  required 
until  instnuneut  lias  been  tlioruuizhly  tested 
y/  in  yonr  own  liouse.   Shipped  ou  30  days'  trial. 

V   


PIANO 


ORGAN 


Sold  on  instalments.    Easy  payment.  Send  / 
forcataloj;ue  at  once  if  you  want  to  obtain 
the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered.  Write 
your  name  anil  (nldve^s  phmihj,  and  we 
will  send  by  mail  same  day  letter  is 
received.    Positively  (jnuranu^ 
every  Organ  and  Piano 
twenty-five  years. 


$160.00 

and  up. 

ADDRESS 

BEETHOVEN 

PIANO  &  ORGAN  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  628 
Washington,  N.  J. 


coverld^TiVh  Steel  Roofing  and  Steel 
Weatherboarding.  ^'.^cfTailTo/dS 

Pipes.  Proof  against  fire,  snow,  rain  and  storm  and  lasis  a 
lifetime.  Besides  the  above  we  make  ■Si'cp;  SiOingand  Ceil- 
in;/,  .specially  adapted  for  Farm  uses.  Barns,  Cribs,  Elevators, 
Stores,  Dicvllinijs.  Ih  iilr/is,  dr.  Easy  to  put  on,  economical  and 
durable.    Send  for  fii-e  catalo'_'ue  and  factory  prices  to  the 


^  Porter  Iron  Roofing  &  Corrugating  Co.,  ^",ncinnIt"o: 


THE  SUN'S  DISTANCE. 

"The  sun  is  about  ninety-three  millions  of 
miles  distant  from  the  earth,"  writes  Allen 
V,'.  Quimby  in  June  "Ladies'  Home  Journal." 
"  It  varies  through  the  year  because  the 
earth's  orbit  is  elliptical,  and  the  sun  is  at 
one  focus  of  the  ellipse.  The  earth  is  more 
than  three  millions  of  miles  nearer  the  sun 
in  December  than  in  Juuo,  at  which  time  the 
latitudes  south  of  the  equator  receive  his 
direct  rays  and  experience  the  great  heat  of 
the  summer. 

"Let  us  try  to  comprehend  the  figures 
stated.  The  other  da.v  two  racers  of  the  sea 
proudly  lowered  the  record  of  transatlantic 
passage.  Could  they  turn  their  prows  to  the 
sun,  and  drive  their  great  engines  day  and 
night  in  the  crossing  of  the  ether  main,  it 
would  be  five  hundred  years  before  they 
could  reach  harbor. 

"Most  per.sons  have  noticed  the  appreciable 
interval  of  time  between  the  stroke  of  an  ax 
at  a' distance  and  the  result.ant  sound;  could 
we  hear  the  sound  of  a  solar  explosion  we 
would  know  tliat  the  explosion  had  occurred 
fourteen  years  before.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  illustration  is  that  which  imagines 
a  little  chihl  to  have  an  arm  long  enough  to 
reach  the  sun.  The  child  might  thrust  its 
fingers  into  the  seething  fires,  but  it  would 
grow  up  to  matnrit.v,  and  calmly  descend  into 
the  valle.v  of  extreme  old  age,  blissfully  un- 
conscious of  any  pain  from  the  burning;  in 
fact,  it  would  require  another  such  a  life- 
time to  bring  the  news  to  the  brain." 


leal,  organic  and  human,  each  determined  by 
different  forces,  carried  forward  b.v  a  dif- 
ferent process  to  different  ends.  Thus,  cosmic 
evolution  was  deterndned  mainly  by  gravita- 
tion, and  though  the  details  are  not  known, 
the  best  formulation  of  physical  evolution, 
says  the  professor,  is  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
In  the  early  stages  of  cosmic  evolution,  mat- 
ter existed  only  in  elementary  forms,  chem- 
ical affinity  was  held  in  abeyance  by  primal 
heat,  and  with  cooling,  chemical  affinities 
brought  complexit.v,  until  protoplasm,  the 
most  comple-x  of  all,  was  achieved,  and  chem- 
ical evolution  could  go  no  further;  then  came 
organic  evolution  on  the  ground  achieved  by 
chemical  evolution,  and  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion was  taken  up  on  a  higher  plane.  The 
function  of  organic  evolution,  however,  is 
not  abolished,  but  underlies  the  higher  condi- 
tions, the  whole  process  being  not  higher 
and  higher,  but  more  and  more  complex,  the 
higher  dominating  the  whole  process. — Xew 
York  Sun. 


EVOLUTION. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  plaus- 
ibl<-,  utterances  concerning  the  theory  of 
evolution  are  those  delivered  by  Professor 
L<'Conte  at  the  summer  school  at  Eden,  Me. 
He  declared,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
usual  view  of  exclusive  organic  evolution, 
that  there  are  really  four  different  kinds  or 
grades  of  evolution,  namely,  physical,  chem- 


DISCOVERED. 

The  follovsing  instance  of  plagiarism  de- 
tected, cited  by  the  Syracuse  "Post,"  seems 
to  point  the  moral  that  if  one  wishes  to  pass 
off  for  his  own  the  work  of  .another  author 
he  should  choose  some  one  less  widely  known 
than  Charles  Lamb: 

"And  did  .von  write  this  essa.v  all  b.v  .your- 
self?" incjuired  the  great  editoi',  gazing  hard 
at  the  literar.v  aspirant  who  had  called  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  a  mauuscript  submitted 
by  him. 

"Yes.  it  is  my  own  writing."  was  the  reply; 
"for  it  is  my  handwriting,"  he  thought  to 
himself. 

"Well,  then,  Charles  Lamb,"  remarked  the 
editor,  ironically,  "I  am  much  pleased  to 
meet  .vou." 


RHEUMATISM  CURED 

Rv  ii  simple  reini'dy.  For  ii  free  trial  package  address 
Johu  A.  Smith,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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FARM  AND  FIRKSIDE. 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  RAIN. 

I  heard  an  old  farmer  talk  one  day. 

Telling  bis  listeners  how 
In  the  wide,  new  c-onntry,  far  away, 

The  rainfall  follows  the  plow. 

"As  fast  as  they  break  it  up,  you  see. 

And  turn  the  heart  to  the  sun. 
As  they  open  the  furrows  deep  and  free, 

And  the  tillage  is  begun, 

"The  earth  grows  mellow,  and  more  and 
more 

It  holds  and  sends  to  the  sky 
A  moisture  it  never  had  before 
When  its  face  was  hard  and  dry. 

"And  so  wherever  the  plowshares  run 

The  clouds  run  overhead: 
And  the  soil  that  works  and  lets  in  the  sun, 

With  water  is  always  fed." 

I  wonder  if  that  old  farmer  knew 

Tlie  half  of  his  simple  word. 
Or  guessed  the  message  that  heavenly  true 

Within  it  was  hidden  and  heard? 

It  fell  on  my  ear  by  chance  that  day, 

But  the  gladness  lingers  now 
To  tliink  it  is  always  God's  dear  way 

That  the  rainfall  follows  the  plow. 


WHY  NOT  GROW  MUSHROOMS? 

WHY  the  culture  of  mushrooms 
is  not  more  extensively  fol- 
lowed by  people  seeking 
nioney-maldug  pursuits  is 
difficult  to  understand.  While  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  they  are  grown  with 
considerable  difficulty,  if  a  little  attention 
is  given  the  work,  with  intelligence  and 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  its  cultivation 
will  be  found  easy. 

The  Agaricus  campestris  is  the  species 
of  mushroom  most  commonly  cultivated, 
and  is  readily  sold  for  from  one  to  two 
dollars  a  pound  in  our  large  markets.  In 
its  wild  state  it  is  knowxi  as  the  meadov,- 
mushroom.  The  stem  is  short,  solid  and 
white:  the  flesh  firm  and  white;  the  gills 
loose  and  pink  when  yonug.  but  changing 
to  a  dark  hue  when  older. 

Clean  and  carefully  prepared  manure, 
with  sufficient  sod  and  earth,  will  grow  the 
most  perfect  plants.  The  mushroom  is 
known  to  botanists  as  a  v(>ry  inferior 
order  of  organization,  and  is  composed 
Largely  of  the  material  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  existence.  Scientific  investiga- 
tion has  revealed  the  fact  that  poisonous 
vapors  are  readily  absorbed  by  the  fungi 
when  grown  in  beds  made  of  bad  matter. 
To  cultivate  mushrooms,  the  spawn  may 


loam  and  smoothed  over.  A  warm,  even 
temperature  is  the  important  factor  in  cul- 
tivating mushrooms.  The  cellar  or  room 
should  be  kept  at  about  eighty  degrees; 
and  if  the  boxes  or  pots  can  be  placed  in 
a  warm  bed,  the  results  will  be  more  satis- 
factory. After  a  few  days  the  spawn  will 
soon  cover  the  earth  with  little  white 
threads,  which  should  be  rubbed  off.  As 
soon  as  the  young  mushrooms  make  their 
appearance,  the  boxes  may  be  ijlaced  in 
an  airy  room,  and  occasionally  uncovered, 
but  must  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees.  Water  will  be  needed  occa- 
sionally from  the  time  of  planting,  and 
must  be  applied  with  judgment  and  reg- 
ularity. Experience  in  this  industry,  as 
in  all  else,  will  soon  teach  the  beginner 
how  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  become  a  suc- 
cessful grower  of  this  delicious  esculent." 

Eliza  R.  Parkek. 


AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  FESTIVE  BOARD. 

"While  the  housewife  can  accomplish 
wonders  in  the  line  of  puddings,  cakes, 
pies  and  other  dainty  desserts,  she  cannot 
always  concoct  a  beverage  which  will 
pleasantly  quench  the  masculine  thirst, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  strictly  beneficial 
to  the  system.  The  following  will  be 
found  to  fill  a  long-desired  want: 

Home-made  root-beer  is  not  a  new  insti- 
tution, by  any  means;  in  fact,  it  dates 
back  many  years  originally,  but  is  now 
being  inlrodticed  again  into  many  homes, 
to  the  delectation  of  the  family,  one  and 
all.  There  are  several  brands  of  root- 
beer  preparations  now  on  the  market, 
showing  the  popularity  which  home-made 
root-beer  is  attaining. 

The  ingredients  required  arc  tlie  eon- 
tents  of  a  bottle  of  root-beer  in-eparation, 
or  extract,  as  it  is  also  called,  four  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar,  five  gallons  of  luke- 
warm water  and  one  half  pint  of  fresh 
reast  or  one  half  cake  of  fresh  compressed 
yeast.  In  cool  weather,  double  the  quan- 
tity of  yeast  will  be  required.  The  sugar 
must  first  be  thoroughly  dissolved  in  the 
water,  when  the  root-beer  extract  and  the 
yeast  should  be  added.  (Of  course,  if  the 
compressed  yeast  in  cakes  is  used,  it  must 
first  be  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  water,  as 
it  will  mix  more  readily  with  the  beer.) 
It  must  now  be  stirred  until  thoroughly 
mixed,  then  bottled  at  once. 

Strong  bottles  or  jugs  may  be  u.sed,  but 
the  corks  must  be  tied  in  securely,  as  there 
will  be  more  or  less  pressure,  caused  by 
fermentation.  The  ordinary  beer-bottle, 
with  its  patent  stopper,  is  by  far  the  best 
for  bottling  root-beer,  but  it  cannot  always 
be  obtained.    After  the  beer  is  bottled,  it 


l.(>  placed  in  sm.ill  beds,  boxes,  baskets  or  ; 
jiots,  and  kept  in  the  dark.  If  a  cellar  is 
not  available,  a  room  may  be  used,  when 
the  l)0xes  must  be  covered  with  green 
moss,  to  keep  them  moist.  An  e.\celleut 
authority  on  the  subject  gives  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  raising  mushrooms: 

"A  piece  of  spawn  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg  should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  each 
pot  or  box  if  small,  and  two  pieces  if 
large,  the  manure  should  be  dropped  in 
over  the  spawn  and  pressed  down  firmly. 
The  box  should  then  be  filled  with  good 


must  be  put  in  a  warm  place  for  several 
houis,  in  order  that  it  may  become  effer- 
vescent. If  first  placed  where  it  is  cold, 
llie  yeast,  as  in  bread,  will  not  perform  its 
work.  After  standing  several  hours  in  a 
warm  place,  put  it  where  the  temperature 
is  cool  and  even. 

While  it  can  be  used  the  day  after  being 
bottled,  it  is  much  better  when  a  week 
old;  in  fact,  age  is  a  decided  imiirovement. 
Shortly  before  using,  place  on  ice  or  in  a 
very  cold  place,  as  the  beer  will  be  much 
more  delicious  and  sparkling. 


If  you  have  not  enough  bottles  for  the 
entire  five  gallons  which  a  bottle  of  root- 
beer  extract  will  make,  take  one  half  or 
one  fourth  of  all  the  ingredients  mentioned, 
and  mix  as  for  the  whole. 

There  are  several  excellent  reasons  why 
this  beer  makes  a  very  desirable  home 
driuk — it  costs  very  little,  comparatively, 
requires  little  work  and  time,  can  be  en- 
joyed by  the  entire  family  from  the  young- 
est to  the  oldest,  and,  as  stated  before,  is 
strictly  beneficial  to  the  system,  the  extract 
containing  medicinal  roots,  leaves,  berries, 
etc.,  Avhich  tend  to  keep  the  stomach  in  a 
healthful  condition. 

Very  explicit  directions  and  suggestions 
go  with  ,  each  bottle  of  extract,  but  it  is 
likely  that  the  individual  housewife  will 
change  them  somewhat  to  suit  her  own 
individual  taste.    Emma  Louise  Hauck. 


CHILDREN'S  DRESSES  AND  APRONS. 

The  models  we  illustrate  for  a  little 
child  are  simple  and  neat  in  their  sugges- 
tion, and  any  one  furnished  with  a  good- 
fitting  waist  pattern  can  accomplish  the 
rest,  as  it  all  depends  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  outside  material.  Upon  the 
simple  yoke-dress  is  a  design  worked  in 
cross-stitch.  The  white  collar  can  be  sep- 
arate from  the  dress,  so  that  it  may  be 
laundered  frequently,  thereljy  always  ap- 


VARIETV  IN  TOAST-MAKING. 

With  the  coming  of  the  crisp,  frosty 
mornings  the  mind  of  the  housekeeper 
naturally  turns  to  toast-making  for  break- 
fast or  tea,  for  it  makes  such  a  cozy, 
comforting  dish  when  Jack  Frost  is  show- 
ing his  white  banner.  Here  are  a  few 
recipes  to  furnish  an  acceptable  variety: 

Egg  on  Toast.  —  This,  if  properly  pre- 
pared, is  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  to 
the  palate.  Poach  as  many  eggs  as  there 
are  slices  of  toast;  on  each  slice  of  bread 
lay  a  si)rig  or  two  of  parsley,  and  with  a 
broad-bladed  knife,  or,  better  still,  a  cake- 
turner,  deftly  place  an  egg  on  the  center 
of  each  so  it  will  cover  the  stem  of  the 
parsley,  and  serve  on  small  plates. 

Ham  To.iST. — Reuio^e  the  fat  from 
pieces  of  cold  boiled  ham,  and  chop  fine. 
Ptit  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  into  a 
saucepan,  add  the  minced  meat  and  a  half 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  wheii  it  comes  to  a  boil,  re- 
move from  the  fire  and  stir  in  quickly 
three  v^"ell-beaten  eggs;  pour  all  over  thin 
slices  of  toast,  and  serve  hot. 

Creamed  Beef  Toast.— Chop  bits  of 
cold  beef,  veal  or  mutton.  Put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  into  a  sauceijan,  and  let 
it  brown  a  trifle;  then  add  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  smooth  it  in  the  butter, 
and  add  a  cupful  of  .sweet  milk;  put  in 
the  cold  meat,  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  celery  salt,  let  simmer  five  or  ten 
minutes,  and  pour  over  slices  of  toast. 

Onio.n'S  on  To-\st.  —  Paro.  quarter  and 
parboil  fair-sized  onions,  cover  with  fresh 
boiling  water,  and  stew  until  tender  and 
the  water  has  nearly  boiled  away;  add  a 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  and  when  it  boils, 
a  generous  lump  of  butter  and  a  table- 
spoonfttl  of  flour  smoothed  in  a  little  cold 
milk;  cook  two  or  three  minutes  longer; 
arrange  two  or  throe  quarters  of  onion 
on  each  slice  of  toast,  add  enough  of  the 
dressing  to  moisten,  and  serve  at  once  on 
small  plates. 

Celery  and  Toast. —  Slice  the  root  of 
tlie  celery,  and  cut  the  outer  unblanched 
or  tough  stalks  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
long:  stew  until  tender,  in  as  little  water 
as  possible,  season  with  pepper  and  celery 
salt;  wb.en  done,  make  a  dressing  as  just 
described  for  the  onions,  and  serve  in  the 
same  wav. 

CANNED  Pe.V5. — These  may  be  prepared 
with  a  dressing  similar  to  celery,  and  are 
very  nice  served  with  toast. 

ToM.\TOES  WITH  To.-vsT. — ^Take  a  pint  of 
canned  tomatoes,  seasi/ii,  and  add  a  bit  of 
chopped  onion  if  liked;  when  it  boils,  add 
a  bit  of  soda  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  skim; 
add  a  cuiiful  of  rich  milk  or  cream  in 
which  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  hafe  been 
smoothed,  cook  two  or  three  minutes 
longer,  and  s(>rvo  hot  over  toast. 

Api'LE  Toast.— This  is  perhaps  tlie  most 
delicious  of  all.    Pare  and  slice  five  or  six 
apples.     I'ut  a  heaping  tablespoonf nl  of 
butter  into  a  frying-pan,  and  when  hot, 
put  in  the  apples,  and  stir  until  a  delicate 
browu;  Ihen  add  sug.-ir  to  taste  and  a  little 
hot  water — perhaps  half  a  cupful — cover, 
and  cook  until  the  water  is  evaporated, 
but  do  not  allow  them  to  scorch.  Butter 
j  slices  of  stale  bread  on  both  sides,  and 
j  fry  on  the  <'ake-griddle  until  a  delicate 
I  brown,  cover  each  rme  thickly  with  apples, 
and  serve  at  once.    Cris|)  fried  potatoes 
:  and  boiled  eggs  make  a  nice  accompani- 
ment for  this. 

Clara  SKN.siBAt:(iir  Everts. 


pearing  clean.  The  little  apron  is  a  simple 
slip  with  a  large  pointed  collar  trimmed 
with  insertion  and  embroidery. 


One  small  life  in  God's  great  plan. 
How  fulilu  it  seems  as  the  ages  roll, 

I)o  what  it  maj-  or  strive  how  it  can 
To  alter  the  sweep  of  the  infinite  whole. 

A  single  stitch  iu  an  endless  web; 

A  drop  in  the  ocean's  flow  and  ebb; 

r.ut  the  pattern  is  rent  where  the  stitch  is 
lost, 

Or  warred  where  the  tangled  threads  are 
crossed: 

And  each  life  that  fails  of  the  true  intent 
Mars  the  perfect  plan  that  its  Master  meant. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 


COMPASSION  FOR  THE  ERRING. 

Imagine  the  thoughts  of  the  poor  de- 
spised jail-bird  when  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned niince  or  pumpkin  pies  are  brought 
iu  on  Thanksgiving  morning — when  he 
has  n  tangible  and  substantial  reminder 
that  Christian  compassion  for  the  erring 
j  and  fallen  has  not  died  out  of  all  hearts, 
j  The    following    item,    clipped    from  the 
i  Lewiston,  Maine.  ".Journal"  of  November 
23,  ISO-!,  illustrates  my  moaning: 

"Over  one  hundred  years  ago  Mrs.  Han- 
nah North,  of  Augusta,  sent  a  lot  of  niince 
pies  to  the  inmates  of  the  Augusta  jail, 
one  Thanksgiving  day.  The  next  year 
j  she  repeated  the  kindness,  and  each  fol- 
i  lowing  year  as  long  as  she  lived.  Then 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hannah  Bridge,  took 
up  the  work,  and  in  turn  v.as  succeeded 
by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hannah  Williams, 
now  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who,  on 
Thursday,  sent  thirty-seven  pies  to  the 
prisoners." 

Xo  wonder  the  paper  calls  it  a  happy 
inheritance.     There  are  many  more  im- 
i  posing    styles    of   Christian    action,  but 
!  think  of  the  solid  pleasure  conferred  in 
I  one  hundred  years  of  nice,  newly  made 
New  England  pies!    And  the  thought  that 
must  have  come  into  dull  minds,  "Some 
one  pities  and  loves  me,  low  as  I  am." 

H.  M.  Plunkett. 


LINEN  PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 

This  should  first  be  laid  out  on  paper, 
to   see   where   the   openings   will  come. 


Pr.ErRisv  Pains,  .-\siiimalio  imd  nil  Tbrnat 
iitr- -tlons,  are  soon  n  liovi'd  by  that  i-erl-ilu 
r<>mf'dy  for  Conuhs  aiirt  Cnld'-.  O''.  O.  .I:iyiie's 
Expectorant.  The  best  family  Pill,  Juyue's 
Painless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 


I  Transfer  them  to  linen,  and  leave  the 
j  places  for  the  pictures  uncut  until  the 
embroidery  is  finishe<l.  Pepper  the  linen 
with  designs  of  small  flowers  which  can 
be  worked  in  various  colors.  When  fin- 
ished, give  it  to  a  good  picture-framer  to 
I  mount  for  you. 
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OAK-LEAF  AND  ACORN  LACE. 

Abbrkviatioxs. — Til  I)  means  put  thread 
over  to  make  a  stitch;  n.  narrow;  p.  purl 
or  seam;  k,  kuit;  knit  two  stitches  iu  oue, 
purl  one,  begiai  at  the  first  row  again. 

Cast  on  31  stitches,  ami  kuit  across 
plain. 

First  row — TIi  o,  n,  k  7,  o,  k  3,  p  1,  n, 
k  3,  o  and  narrow  twice,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Second  row — K  4.  p  11.  k  1,  p  8,  o  and 
narrow  twice,  o,  k  1,  p  1. 

Tliird  row — Th  o,  n,  k  S,  o,  k  2  in  next 
stitch,  o,  k  2,  11,  p  1,  11,  k  2,  o  and  ii  twice, 
k  7. 

Fourth  row — Iv  4,  p  10,  k  1,  p  11.  o  and 
n  twice,  o,  k  1,  p  1. 

Fifth  row — Th  o.  n,  k  9.  o,  k  2  iu  each 
of  next  3  stitches,  o,  k  2,  u,  p  1,  n,  k  3, 
0,  n,  o.  k  3,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Sixth  row— K  4,  p  10,  k  1,  p  IG,  o  and  n 
twice,  o,  k  1,  p  1. 

Seventh  row — Th  o,  n,  k  9,  n.  o,  k  fi,  o, 
k  2,  n,  p  1,  n,  k  3,  o  and  n  twice,  k  1,  o, 
n.  k  2. 

Eiirhth  row— K  4.  p  9.  k  1,  p  14.  p  2  to- 
gether, o,  p  1,  o  and  n  twice,  o,  k  1,  p  1. 

Xiuth  row — Th  o.  n,  k  10.  n,  o,  k  C,  o, 
k  2,  11.  p  1,  u.  k  2,  o.  u,  o,  k  7. 

Tenth  row— K  4,  p  9.  k  1,  p  4,  k  2  iu 
next  ti  stitches,  p  3,  p  2  together,  o,  p  3, 
0  and  n  twice,  o,  k  1,  p  1. 

Eleventh  row — Th  o,  n,  k  11,  u,  o.  p  12, 
o.  k  2,  11,  p  1,  11,  k  1,  o,  n,  o.  k  4,  o,  ii,  k  2. 

T\\-eIftIi  row — K  4,  p  9,  k  1,  p  4,  n  six 
times,  p  2,  p  2  together,  o,  p  .5,  o  and  n 
twice,  o,  k  1,  p  1. 

Thirteenth  row — Th  o.  ii.  k  12,  u,  o,  p  G, 
o,  k  2,  11.  p  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  k  9. 

Fourteenth  row — K  4,  r>  10,  k  1,  p  4,  n  , 
three  times,  p  4,  o,  p  2  together,  p  1,  jj  2  j 
together,  o  and  n  th^ee  times,  p  1.  I 

Fifteenth  row — Th  o,  n,  k  12,  o,  p  3  to-  j 
gether,  o,  k  2,  n,  p  1,  k  2,  o,  u,  o,  k  G,  o,  j 
n,  k  2. 

Sixteenth  row— K  4,  p  11,  k  1,  p  12,  o, 
p  3  together,  o  and  n  three  times,  p  1. 


l.ay  or  pieces  of  blankets,  for  the  winters 
there  are  rather  severe.  Their  sleeping- 
room  is  always  kept  very  neat,  and  their 
habits  are  trained  from  the  time  they  are 
small  kittens.  They  readily  drink  milk 
and  eat  oatmeal  and  new  bread,  but  very 
little  meat,  and  that  always  well  cooked, 
as  it  destroys  the  luster  and  softness  of 
their  hair,  which  is  their  chief  beauty. 
In  size  they  are  about  three  times  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  house-cat,  having  a 
heavier  body,  medium  short  legs,  a  large, 
bushy  tail,  and,  to  top  all,  one  of  the 
brightest  faces  in  a  clear,  finely  shaped 


Seventeenth  row — Th  o,  n,  k  11,  o,  k  3, 
0,  n,  o,  k  1,  n,  p  1,  k  2,  o,  n,  o,  k  11. 

Eighteenth  row— K  4.  p  13,  k  1,  p  14,  p 
2  together,  o  and  n  twice,  p  1. 

Xiueteentli  row — Th  o,  n,  k  10,  o,  k  5,  o 
and  n  twice,  p  1,  n,  o,  u,  o,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  .5, 
o,  n,  k  2. 

Twentieth  row— K  4,  p  12,  k  1,  p  13,  p  2 
to.gether,  o  and  ii  three  times,  p  1. 

Twenty-first  row — Th  o,  ii,  k  9,  o,  k  7,  o, 
n,  o,  k  3  together,  o,  n,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  S. 

Twenty-second  low — K  9,  p  2G,  p  2  to- 
gether, o,  II  three  times,  p  1. 

Twenty-third  row — Th  o,  ii,  k  S,  o,  k  4, 
p  1,  k  1,  o,  slip  1,  k  1,  bind,  slip  1,  n,  bind, 
pass  the  fir.st  slipped  stitch  over  the  last 
one,  o,  k  5,  o,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Twenty-fourth  row — K  4,  p  17,  k  1,  p  8, 
o  and  11  three  times,  p  1. 

Twenty-fifth  row— Th  o,  ii,  k  S,  o,  k  3, 
n,  p  1,  11,  k  .3,  o  and  ii  twice,  k  1,  n,  o,  n, 
k  7. 

Twenty-sixth  row — K  4,  p  l.j.  k  1,  p  G, 
p  2  together,  o  and  ii  tliree  times,  p  1. 

Twenty-seventh  row — Th  o,  n,  k  7,  o,  k 
3,  n,  p  1.  n,  k  3,  o,  u,  o,  k  3  together,  o,  k 
5,  o,  n,  k  2. 

Twenty-eighth  row — K  4,  p  14,  k  1,  p  5, 
p  2  together,  o  and  n  three  times,  p  1. 

Twenty-ninth  rov,- — Th  o,  ii,  k  G,  o,  k  3, 
n,  p  1,  n,  k  3,  o  and  n  twice,  k  9. 

Thirtieth  row — K  4,  p  12,  k  1.  p  7,  o  and 
n  three  times,  p  1. 

J.VXETT  ^IcWlI.VRTER. 


head  set  off  by  a  frill  or  ruff  of  curly  hair 
about  the  neck  not  unlike  the  theater- 
collar.  They  have  a  degree  of  intelligence 
that  is  remarkable,  and  can  be  taught 
many  tricks.  The  breeders  do  not  handle 
them  much,  and  they  are  as  thoroughbred 
as  thoroughbred  horses  or  cattle. 

They  head  the  list  to-day  as  a  favorite 
pet  animal  for  all  these  who  can  afford 
the  price.  ^Yben  first  imported,  they  were 
only  vi  ithin  the  rer.cli  of  the  very  rich, 
l)ut  iKiw  they  have  become  lower  in  price. 
A  walk  down  the  avenue  of  one  of  our 
large  cities  any  morning  shows  the  maids 
out  v.'ith  their  mistress'  pet  Angoras  for 
an  niriiig.  The  finest  one  in'  America  is 
a  beautiful  white  one  valued  at  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  They  come  in  ton  or  twelve 
dilTerent  colors,  but  the  solid  colors  are 
the  ir.ovt  expensive.  The  Angora  cat  is 
now  eor.sidered  a  iieccssar.v  adjunct  of 
my  lady's  household,  compelling  the  png- 
dog  to  take  a  back  seat.  They  are  shipped 
at  ten  weeks  old,  and  at  t'aat  ago  vary  in 
price  from  twenty-five  dollars  up. 

The  cat  has  never  been  appreciated,  and 
may  well  be  likened  unto  the  slaves  of  the 
old  Sontli  in  the  way  they  have  been  tor- 
mented and  abused.  Their  emancipation 
day  should  come,  when  they  should  at 
least  be  treated  equally  as  well  as  any 
other  domestic  animal.       BeLuLe  King. 


AN  ANGORA-CAT  FARM. 

A  cat-farm  I  Why,  who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing?  But  if  you  were  to  visit 
this  farm  where  sole  attention  is  given  to 
the  raising  of  these  beautiful  cats,  you 
would  soon  change  yonr  opinion,  and  be 
loath  to  go  away  without  one.  About 
fifteen  cats  are  on  one  farm,  all  of  one 
color,  or  set  of  colors.  They  are  as  care- 
fully kept  from  mixing  as  fine  chickens. 
An  out-kitchen  or  room  is  attached,  with 
a  small  hole  for  admitting  them,  in  which 
are  boxes,  baskets  and  barrels  containing 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  MOTHERS  AND 
HOUSEXEEPERS. 

I  see  young  mothers  so  ambitious  to 
excel  in  housekeeping  that  the.v  are  blight- 
ing their  lives  hy  bringing  on  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  by  undertaking  daily  a  weary 
round  of  household  duties. 

A  clean,  sweet  home  is  a  charming  spot, 
but  remember  that  an  overtired,  nervous, 
worn-out  housekeeper  cannot  make  a 
happy  home  for  anybody.  It  is  the  people 
inhabiting  a  home  who  make  a  paradise 
of  it.  It  may  be  an  immaculate,  well-lvept 
house,  but  it  is  not  a  restful  abiding-place 
for  a  family  unless  tlie  mother's  smile 
helps  to  cheer  it.  It  is  tlie  dearest  recol- 
lection in  the  world  to  have  had  hours  of 
her  dear  company.  No  amount  of  wealth 
or  grandeur  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
mother's  and  father's  companionship  at 
home  when  a  child.  The  very  happiest 
homes  are  those  where  crossness  from 
overwork  and  fatigue  is  absent.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  stop  and  consider. 

Each  of  us  has  his  worries,  and  lias 
need  to  consider  that  wise  old  saying, 
"Sleep  over  your  troubles."  We  are  apt 
to  degenerate  into  selfish,  uiisympathiz- 
ing  friends  and  neighbors.  We  need  to  be 
more  in  touch  with  those  around  us. 
".Just  us,  and  our  son  John,  and  his  son 
John,"  is  tlie  religion  of  some  people.  Oh 
the  pity  of  it!  The  best  woman  I  ever 
knew  had  had  the  most  trouble — had  lost 
a  good  husband,  her  children,  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters.  Slie  made  me  a  visit, 
and  then  I  learned  why  it  was  that  every- 
body -U-anted  her  to  visit  them,  and  was 
loath  to  give  her  up.  Her  sole  thought 
was  to  make  me  happy — never  a  word 


about  her  sorrows.  "Don't  worry  over 
little  things,  dear,"  she  would  say,  gently. 
"You  have  so  much  to  make  you  happy." 
She  saw  direetlj-  what  I  disliked  about 
housekeeping,  and  straightway  went  to 
work  to  teach  me  to  like  it.  My  servant 
was  taken  sick  while  she  was  with  me, 
and  in  those  first  days  of  housekeeping  1 
Iiad  not  learned  to  quit  wcu'rying. 

"Y'ou  dread  washing  dishes,"  niy  friend 
said,  "and  sa.v  it  is  such  a  drudgery.  Don't 
think  of  it  in  that  way.  Let  me  help 
you." 

"  Oh.  I  shall  never  like  it  I"  I  e.\claimed, 
impulsivel.v. 

She  made  me  several  mops  to  save  my 
hands;  heiiiiiied  me  half  a  dozen  linen  tea- 
towels,  some  esiiecially  for  glassware; 
made  me  a  present  of  a  cedar  tub  in  which 
to  wash  my  dishes,  and  of  a  boxful  of 
washin.g-powder.  She  said  she  would 
wash  the  dishes  while  I  wiped  them.  I 
told  her  that  her  pretty  little  hands  looked 
too  daiiit.v  to  do  such  work,  but  she  said, 
"There  is  wliere  you  are  mistaken.  Pre- 
pare to. do  your  work  daiiitil.v  by  having 
everything  conducive  to  it,  then  it  loses 
its  disagreeable  features."  And  she  was 
right,  for  after  she  finished  them,  I  ex- 
claimed. "Oh,  what  beauties!"  The  tum- 
blers looked  like  cut  glass,  although  tliey 
were  just  the  ordinar.v  ones.  From  that 
time  until  now  I  have  never  ilisliked  wash- 
ing dishes. 

"Of  all  things  pertaining  to  housekeep- 
ing," said  my  friend,  "this  should  be  the 
most  fastidious.  Three  times  a  daj-  to  eat 
out  of  dish.es  not  looking  first-class  is  a 
trial  to  fastidious  persons,  and  a  table  can 
never  look  elegant  unless  the  glass,  silver 
and  china  are  well  kept." 

She  taught  me  many  lessons  of  patience 
and  the  necessity  of  resting.  "Don't  use 
your  strengtli  sweeping,  as  you  do  every 
day;  get  a  strong,  able-bodied  man  or 
^voman  to  come  in  twice  a  week  and  sweep 
your  rooms,  then  just  pick  up  the  straws, 
threads  and  such.  Save  yonr  dear  back 
that  aches  so  much."  Although  I  found 
this  an  exellent  arrangement,  and  she 
gave  nie  other  such  good  advice,  I  often 
prostrated  myseif  trying  to  have  my  house 
in  perfect  order. 

We  have  need  of  such  dear,  cheery  vis- 
itors in  our  homes.  They  stay  our  hands 
in  time,  and  sometimes  save  our  lives. 
My  neighbor  over  the  way  is  now  at  a 
sanatorium  because  she  Would  not  listen 
to  advice  from  those  who  loved  her.  "Do 
not  run  your  machine  to-day,"  they  said, 
"but  tai^e  a  day's  outing."  She  would 
reply.  "Oh,  no;  I  cannot  spare  the  time." 
But  now  the  time  must  be  spared,  and  she 
must  endure  the  suffering,  and  separation 
from  her  little  family,  besides  the  ex- 
pense. Slie  has  been  absent  from  tlie 
family  circle  a  year,  and  how  the  husband 
and  children  miss  her  and  need  her! 

I  wish  I  had  a  fairy  wand  to  lull  you 
to  rest  when  your  limbs  ache,  and  your 
lirain  is  tired  thinking  over  the  problem 
of  the  duties  that  arise  day  in  and  day 
out.  But  I  have  only  my  feeble  pen  to 
warn  you.  Take  a  day's  outing,  or  a  few- 
days  away  from  home,  and  you  will  return 
feeling  years  younger,  and  so  refreshed  in 


mind  and  body,  evei'v  member  of  your 
f;iuiily  will  feel  the  sunshine  of  your  pres- 
ence. It  will  benefit  the  whole  household. 
Unless  you  try  this,  you  will  not  have  an 
idea  of  its  recuperative  powers.  Just  one 
day  spent  iu  the  country  when  the  or- 
chaixls  are  in  bloom,  dining  with  an  old 
friend,  talking  over  your  young  days,  will 
lie  worth  everything  to  you.  Let  that 
l>antry  shelf  go  to-day,  let  the  dust  ac- 
cumulate in  the  spare  room  and  parlor, 
and  let  husband  and  children  eat  a  cold 
luncheon  oue  day.       Sara  H.  Hentox. 


,500 

TO  BE  DIVIDED 

Within  a  short  time 
by  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  You  can  have 
some  of  it  just  as  well  as 
not.  Never  were  such 
chances  possible  before. 
See  for  yourself  by  writ- 
ing to 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Philadelphia  j 


1 FR  EE  -  OuTcATALOGUE  NoTssT  A 

I  and  complete  variety  of  cloths,  representine  over  200  ^ 

of  the  finest  values  ever  offered  in  Winter  CLOAKS 
\  and  FUiiS  .  Write  for  them  to-day. 


jH  We  save  you  the  Setailer's  JPTOfif.  k 

«  These  5  winter  cloaks  and  200  others  in  our  catalogue  m 
f  cnnnot  be  duplicated  anywhere  at  our  prices,  j 
A  301  Plush  Cape§i.&J;  braided  and  beaded,  collar  fur  i 
B  edged,  fancy  lining,  18  inches  long.  A 
WaiO  Plush  Cape  ^7..50,  worth  $15.  Thibet  fur  edgintr,  ■ 
y  heavily  beaded  and  braided,  black  or  fancy  silk  J 
A  lining, 21  inches  long.  1 
323.  Cloth  Cape S5. 75,  worth  $10,  finest  black  kersey,  ■ 
V  27  inches  lowj.  j 
A  111  Jacket  s7. 50,  worth  double,  best  black  or  navy  • 
m  beaver,  heavily  braided  in  back  and  front,  25  in.  m 
3  209  Cape  $5.00,  worth  *10,  fine  beaver,  cloth  straps,  ■ 
I  black  braid  and  pearl  trimming,  27  inches  long.  T 
A  TESHS  CASH  or  C  O.  D,  Anything  not  satisfactory  i 
H  will  be  taken  back.  We  are  an  exclusive  Cloak  ■ 
y  and  Furhouse,  manufacture  everything  ourselves^ 
|j  and  sell  at  wholesale  prices.  i 


Gas  and  ^ 
Electric  Fixtures, 

Fireplace  A 
Furniture,  Brass  ^ 
and  Wrought  ^ 
Iron  Grille  Work  A 
and  Railings,  ^ 


A 


A  Our  Little  Book— 
A  mailed  free— tells 
^  why,  and  will  in- 
^  terest  you  in  our 
A  line  of  ;::::::  : 

^  Art  Metal  Goods,  9. 
^  B.&H.  Oil  Heaters, 

^  Leading  Dealers  will  supply  Our  Goods.  ^ 
A  Bradley  &  Hubbard  IVlfg.  Co., Meriden,  Ct.  ^ 

i\        NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA.  f\ 

SOLDI  %v 

UNDER  A 

POSmVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  "'^'^  infuse, 
watihhonrd  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerrlfTf*  IVrfeet  WaMliIiii- Machine  which  w  ill  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price; if  not  satisfactory  money  re- 
funded. Asenti^Wanted.  Kor  exclusive  territory,  t«.-rm3 
and  prices  write  I'Om  i-AMi  HK<;.<D.,  Box  4  PortIand,Mieh. 

LAUGHING  CAMERA.  IPC.  ' 

The  Ut^at  iov^ncion  in  Cameras.     Toa  look 
thnjujh  the  lens  luad  your  stout  friends  will  look, 
like  liviug  sLcletona.  yjur  thin  friends  like  Dime 
JIu3eum  fat  men.  horses  like  ^raflea  and  in  fact 
everjdiing  appears  as  though  yuU  wexe  living  in 
another  world.    Each  --amera  contains  two  strong 
lenifS  in  neatly  finished  leatherette  cose.     The  lat- 
e.-^t  inir-h-maker  on  the  market;  crsateB  bush- 
cla  of  sport.     Catalogue  of  1.00*>  novelties 
and  airnple  caniera  H)c.,  3  fcr  25c..  ISlor 
Oil',  niiiii.-d  postpaid.  Airenta  wanted. 

R03T.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO., 

Uipl.  So.  16    BiCorllamUSt.,  .\.  V.       MY!   OH  MY 

BVBRY  WOMAN 

■^^r:^—  Can  buy  a  WORLD'S 
WASHER  on  trial  and 

no  money  paid  until  it  id 
perft^ctly  Siitisfactory.  Wusliee 
a-Af^y .  (.'iMfliL'S  clean,  sweet  and 
white  as  suuw.  Child  can  use  it. 
I  pay  freislit.  Circnlars  free. 
1:.  E.  ROSS.  19  i'lean     .Lincoln,  Ut. 

SOLID  SILVER 

4  ceil  IS.  T bis  is  a  Gentlemaii's  .^carf  I'm 
or  Ludies' stick  fin,  two  inches  long, 
we  only  show  ttietop  Tire  d-iuble  heart 
is  soliJ  sterling  bilvc r  warriinted  ii25-10()O 
fine.  Siinipte  by  mail  Four  1  euts  in 
Postage  bMrups  Aildrfsg. 
LYS.N  &  CO^  48  Bond  St.,  New  York- 

J 3  Yarils  Torphon  |  A  OP  Giren  Away, 
All  one  piece  FKLfe.  to  mmw^\^^  all  sending  lOc. 
for  paper  3  mos.  Fireside  Gem,  WaterviUe,  Maine, 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


November  1,  1S96. 


®ur  Mou0ebolt). 


OCTOBER. 


BY  CAKRIE  O  XEAL. 


October  wreathed  the  T>-orld  with  mist, 
With  plumes  of  purple  amethyst. 
While  on  the  hill,  in  field  and  wood, 
The  golden  autumn  emblems  stood. 
The  maples,  too,  he  softl.v  pressed; 
They  crimson  blushed  as  he  caressed. 
And  drifted  down  the  woodland  aisles. 
Lured  by  the  witchery  of  his  smiles. 
His  rudd.v  locks  with  nuts  were  twined. 
And  roughened  by  the  autumn  wind; 
With  youth's  abandon  gay  he  laughed  . 
The  while  the  purple  wine  he.  quaffed. 
At  last,  with  pensive  air.  and  sad. 
To  flowers  and  leaves  good-by  he  bade; 
So  gracefull.v  he  did  surrender. 
We  looked,  and  lol  we  saw  November. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

B.iiiED  Apples. — There  is  no  more 
delicious  or  healthful  dessert 
than  baked  apples,  either  sweet 
or  sour,  and  served  either  plain 
or  with  cream  and  sugar.  If  you  vrant  a 
little  change  from  plain  baked  apples,  pare 
and  core  them,  taking  the  core  from  the 
blossom-eud  of  the  apple,  leaving  the  stem- 
end  whole.  Make  a  syrup  of  a  pint  of 
water  and  a  teacupful  of  sugar,  set  the 
apples  in  this  syrup,  as  many  as  the  pan 
will  hold,  put  half  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
and  a  bit  of  butter- into  each  apple,  and 
sprinkle  a  little  cinnamon  over  the  top; 
set  them  in  the  oven,  and  bake  until  done, 
basting  the  apples  often  with  the  syrup  in 
the  pan.' 

Colds.  —  The  season  of  colds  has  come 
again.  A  little  mother  said  to  me  only 
a  day  or  two  ago:  'T  have  only  just 
stopped  watching  the  children  for  fear 
of  cholera  infantum  and  other  hot-weather 
diseases,  and  now  I  must  be  on  guard 
against  colds  and  croup." 

One  reason  why  a  cold  is  frequently  so 
troublesome  and  hard  to  get  rid  of  is  be- 
cause we  neglect  the  use  of  proper  rem- 
edies, and  think  "it  will  wear  off."  If 
the  children  have  colds,  mother  generally 
is  prompt  w-ith  her  treatment,  but  she 
does  not  see  how  she  can  spare  the  time 
to  go  to  bed  for  a  day  or  two  when  she 
has  "only  a  cold,"  and  the  result  is  often 
a  week  or  two  of  dragging  around,  and 
perhaps  she  is  finally  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  a  much  longer  confinement  in  bed 
and  a  doctor's  bill,  if  not  some  more 
serious  result. 

When  one  is  conscious  of  having  taken 
cold,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take 
measures  to  equalize  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  and  thus  subdue  any  tendency 
to  congestion.  A  hot  foot  bath  and  hot 
drinks  will  aid  in  this.  Drink  a  hot  lemon- 
ade, and  cover  up  warm  in  bed,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  symptoms  of 
cold  will  disappear  in  a  few  hours.  Forty- 
eight  hours  of  rest,  warmth  and  a  very 
light  diet,  drinking  all  the  hot  lemonade 


or  even  hot  water  that  is  possible,  would 
ward  off  many  an  illness  uf  weeks',  per- 
haps months',  duration. 

Saving  Steps. — "Two  steps  to  go  up 
and  down  between  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen  will  wear  out  any  ordinary  woman 
in  a  few  .vears,"  said  an  eminent  New 
York  iihysician.  While  a  good  many 
houses  have  no  steps  between  the  dining- 
room  nn<l  kilchj'u.  yet  almost  all  have  the 


cellar  stairs,  leading  to  store  and  milk- 
rooms,  which  must  be  traveled  over  many 
times  a  day,  and  nearly  always  with  the 
hands  full;  butter,  milk,  vegetables  and 
fruit  must  all  be  brought  from  the  cellar. 
This  is  one  reason  why  an  outdoor  cellar 
opening  from  the  kitchen  is  preferable  to 
a  cellar  under  the  house. 

While  visiting  a  friend,  I  could  but 
notice  the  ease  with  which  she  did  her 
work.  The  house  was  built  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  with  the  back  of  the  house  on  the 
slope.  In  this  way  the  front  of  the  house 
was  two  stories  high,  while  the  back  was 
three  stories.  Across  the  back  of  the 
house  was  a  two-story  veranda,  upon 
which  the  kitchen  and  a  hall  leading  to 
the  dining-room  opened.  In  this  hall  were 
broad,  easy  stairs  leading  to  the  second 
floor,  on  which  were  sitting-room,  parlor, 
library  and  my  friend's  bedroom.  The 
other  sleeping-rooms  were  on  the  upper 
floor.  The  front  of  the  house  was  entered 
through  a  hall  from  a  veranda  only  three 
steps  from  the  ground. 

The  cellar  was  under  the  front  part  of 
the  house,  and  entered  from  the  kitchen 
without  any  steps.  The  well  and  cistern 
were  on  the  lower  back  veranda,  and  here 
the  washing,  ironing  and  much  of  the 
other  kitchen  work  was  done  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  upper  back  veranda  was  used 
for  drying  clothes  in  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  and  for  airing  bedding,  etc.  Six 
feet  of  the  east  end  of  this  porch,  which 
faced  the  south,  was  inclosed  with  glass, 
making  a  nice  little  conservatory,  which 
opened  out  of  the  library.  It  seemed  to 
me  this  was  one  of  the  best  constructed 
houses  for  making  work  easy  that  I  ever 
saw.  ^Iaida  McL. 
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HOUSE  JACKET. 

This  jacket  is  made  on  a  loose-fitting 
dress-lining,  and  the  outside  put  on  much 
as  the  top  part  of  a  Mother-Hubbard.  The 
sleeves  can  be  of  any  comfortable  style, 
and  the  trimming  simple  buttonhole  em- 
broidery upon  the  material,  with  ribbons 
of  the  same  color  as  the  embroidery-silk. 


A  CAKE  FESTIVAL. 

A  very  successful  and  enjoyable  way  to 
raise  funds  for  a  church  or  society  is  to 
have  a  cake  festival.  The  one  of  which 
I  am  about  to  tell  was  the  direct  result 
of  a  long  controversy  as  to  just  the  proper 
manner  of  raising  money  for  an  organ 
fund  without  encroaching  upon  the  liveli- 
hood of  some  member  of  their  little  com- 
munity. Finally  a  plan  was  perfected; 
they  would  give  a  festival,  at  which  the 
only  articles  offered  for  sale,  except  coffee 
and  cream,  would  be  cake  in  all  varieties, 
and  the  recipes  for  making  them.  Cake 
would  be  served  in  slices,  with  either  coffee 
and  cream  or  tea,  at  small  tables,  where 
the  purchasers  might  sit  and  enjoy  them 
at  their  leisure. 

At  other  tables  cake  would  be  for  sale 
by  the  slice,  pound  or  whole,  or  by  the 
dozen  if  small;  the  whole  cake  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  attractive  white  paper,  the 
smaller  quantities  to  be  put  into  fancy 
paper  boxes  or  bags,  and  small  squares 
of  pale-tinted  paper  would  be  provided 
for  holding  one  or  more  slices  which  young 
l^urchasers  might  particularly  wish  to  test 
at  once. 

Instead  of  soliciting  for  contributions  of 
cakes,  .1  suflicient  sum  was  taken  from  the 
funds  on  hand  to  ijurchase  all  needed  ma- 
terial for  a  large  supply,  and  pay  two 
good  bakers  to  assist  as  long  as  needed, 
each  member  of  the  society  agreeing  to 
give  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  work. 
Some  had  in  their  possession  valued  old 
family  recipes  which  had  been  handed 
down;  others  had  well-tested  later-day 
recipes  of  renown. 

The  younger  members  were  to  do  the 
copying  of  the  recipes,  and  these  were  to 
be  for  sale  singly,  or  collectively  in  small 
booklets,  at  prices  ranging  from  five  to 
twenty-five  cents.  The  booklets  had  a 
simple  decoration  and  the  date  of  the 
festival  on  the  cover.  The  single  recipes 
were  gotten  up  in  various  odd  and  attrac- 
tive ways.  For  example,  the  recipe  for 
cookies  was  on  a  card  cut  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  cooky,  and  painted  with  water- 
colors  on  one  side  to  represent  one  of  these 
flat  cakes.  Other  cards  were  cut  into 
shapes  of  slices  of  cakes,  and  painted  in 
imitation  of  fruit,  chocolate,  cocoanut, 
pound  cake,  etc.  The  other  part  of  their 
work  was  to  attend  to  the  thorough  dis- 
tribution of  small  bills  advertising  the 
festival,  and  soliciting  orders  for  cake. 

It  was  a  grnnil  snccoss.  due  in  a  large 
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measure  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
cake,  and  the  reasonable  prices  charged 
for  it.  The  following  recipes  are  the  ones 
by  which  many  of  the  delicious  cakes 
which  proved  so  satisfactory  were  made; 
Delicate  Cake. — 

1  cupful  of  butter, 

2\-2  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar, 

1  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 

4  cupfuls  of  flour, 

3  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 
G  eggs,  broken  in  one  by  one. 
Beat  the  dough  thoroughly  after  putting 
in  each  egg.    This  was  baked  in  loaves, 
small  cakes  and  layer,  and  put  together 
with  dift'erent  things. 
White  Cake. — 
2-3  of  a  cupful  of  butter, 

2  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar, 
1  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 

3  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour, 

3  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 

5  eggs,  whites  of. 
Flavor  with  vanilla. 

This  was  baked  in  loaves,  small  cakes 
and  layer  cakes. 
Lemon  Tea-cake.— 

1  cupful  of  sugar, 

Y:-  cupful  of  butter, 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 

3  lemons,  juice  and  grated  rind, 

1  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder, 
Flour  enough  to  roll  out. 

Cut  with  a  cake-cutter. 
Cookies.— 

2  cupfuls  of  sugar, 

1  cupful  of  butter  or  lard, 

3  eggs, 

1  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 

spoonful  of  water, 
Flavor  with  nutmeg. 
Stir  in  sifted  flour  until  the  dough  can 
bo  rolled  with  a  rolling-pin— the  softer  the 
dough  tlK'   lietter— stamp   out   in  small 
cakes,  sprinkle  sugar  lightly  over  the  top 


when  in  the  pan  before  baking,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Feuit-cake. —  Wash  one  pound  of  butter 
in  some  rose-water,  beat  to  a  cream,  then 
add  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar. 
Beat  ten  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately, 
add  them  to  the  sugar  and  butter,  then 
add  one  and  one  half  pounds  of  nicely 
cleaned  and  dried  currants,  one  fourth 
of  a  pound  of  blanched  and  pounded  al- 
monds and  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  finely 
cut  citron;  mix  all,  add  half  a  pint  of 
orange-water,  and  beat  all  very  thor- 
oughly for  at  least  an  hour. 

Crullers.  —  Take  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
a  piece  of  butter  or  lard  the  size  of  an 
egg  rubbed  well  in  the  flour,  two  eggs 
beaten  iuto  the  sugar  and  butter,  one  cup- 
ful of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder,  and  flavor. 

Pound-cake. — 
1  pound  of  butter, 
1  pound  of  sugar, 

1  pound  of  flour, 
10  eggs, 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  rose-water. 

Beat  sugar  and  butter  together  as  light 
as  possible,  then  add  gradually  the  rose- 
water  and  about  one  fourth  of  the  flour. 
Whisk  the  eggs  until  very  thick,  stir  in 
the  butter  and  sugar  gradually,  then  the 
remainder  of  the  flour,  a  small  quantity 
at  a  time,  beat  all  well  together.  Lino 
the  pan  with  white  paper  slightly  greased 
with  butter,  put  in  the  batter,  smooth 
the  toi).  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oveu 
about  two  and  one  half  hours. 

GrXGERSN.VP.S. — 

114  cupfuls  of  New  Orleans  molasses, 
2-3  of  a  cupful  of  butter, 

1  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
V2  cupful  of  water. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger. 

Mi.\  soft,  roll  very  thin,  and  bake  very 
quickly.  I'ut  into  a  pan  so  they  will  not 
stick  together.  M.  E.  Smith. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  FOUR  patterns,  and  this  paper  one  year,  60  cents,  post-paid  . 


Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  gnrment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  everj  particular,  there 
being  a  «e;)a;  a(e  pattern  for  evo-y  single  piece  of 
the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same 
day  it  is  received. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  In  inches. 


For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  mi  skiH,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.  6882.— Ladtks'  W.'M.st.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  'M,  3ti.  .38  and  -ill  inches  bust. 
No.  6671.— Ladies'  Skikt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  2-1,  26,  28  and  31)  inclies  waist, 


No.  6868.— Ladies'  Basque.  10c.  Sizes,  32,  34,  36.  .38.  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6728.— Ladies'  Skikt.   11c.    Sizes,  22,  24,26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6899.— Ladies'  Uape.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6889.— Misses'  Yoke  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  10,  12,  14  and  16  year.s. 
No.  6848.— JIissES'  Six-gored  Skirt.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  10,  12,  14  and  10  years. 


WE  HAVE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  QTY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
Notice.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  O.HIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 
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®ur  Sunt>a^  Hfternoon. 


THE  STARS. 

I  lay  at  my  ease  in  mj-  little  boat, 
Fast  niooied  to  the  shore  of  the  pond. 

And  loolied  up  through  the  trees  that  swayed 
in  the  breeze 
At  God's  own  sliy  beyond. 

And  I  thought  of  the  want  and  the  sin  in  the 
world. 

And  the  pain  and  the  grief  they  bring. 
And  I  marveled  at  God  for  spreading  abroad 
Such  sorrow  and  suffering. 

Evening  came  creeping  over  the  earth, 

And  the  sky  grew  dim  and  gray 
And  faded  from  sight;  and  I  grumbled  at 
Xight 

For  stealing  my  sky  away. 

Then  out  of  the  dark  just  the  speck  of  a 
face 

Peeped  forth  from  its  window  bars; 
And  I  laughed  to  see  it  smile  at  me: 
I  had  not  thought  of  the  stars: 

There  are  millions  of  loving  thoughts  and 
deeds 

All  ripe  for  awakening. 
That  never  would  start  from  the  world's  cold 
heart 

But  for  sorrow  and  suffering. 

Yes.  the  blackening  night  is  somber  and  cold, 
And  the  day  was  warm  and  fine; 

And  yet  if  the  day  never  faded  away 
The  stars  would  never  shine! 

— Robert  Beverly  Hale,  in  Harper's  "Weekly. 


SUNDAY  BICYCLING. 

BOB  BuRDETTE  liits  the  following  to 
say  about  Sunday  bicycling: 
"Certainly,  brother,  you  will  ride 
your  bicycle  to  the  park  on  Sun- 
day. How  else  will  you  get  to  the  park? 
Did  anybody  ever  go  to  the  park  before 
there  were  bicycles?  And  how  can  a  poor 
man,  bound  to  the  life  of  a  slave  with 
drudgery  and  toil,  who  has  only  one  bi- 
cycle that  has  cost  him  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, ailord  a  nickel  car-fare  or  spare  a 
half  day  to  go  to  the  park?  What  is  the 
Sabbath  for,  anyhow?  When  the  Sab- 
bath was  instituted,  the  only  mau  on  earth 
was  in  the  only  park  on  earth,  and  had  no 
such  use  for  a  bicycle.  And  wheu  God  told 
Moses  to  'Remember  the  Sabbath  d-ay  to 
keep  it  holy,'  where  .was  Moses?  He  was 
in  the  wilderness,  where  there  were  no 
parks,  and  he  had  no  bicycle,  either.  But 
now  just  see  how  you  are  fixed.  Parks 
and  boulevards  only  a  mile  or  two  away. 
Sundajw  rushing  in  on  you  every  week. 
Money  all  gone — spent  your  last  cent  to 
pay  first  instalment  on  your  bicycle.  Can't 
lay  off  a  half  day  because  the  other  in- 
stalments are  coming  due.  What  is  a 
man  to  do?  Certainly  you  will  ride  your 
bicycle  to  the  park  on  Sunday.  And  when 
you  get  to  heaven — if  you  ever  should — 
what  glorious  descriptions  you  can  give 
the  angels  of  the  sacred  scenes  and  the 
outer  costumes  you  have  witnessed  at  the 
parks  on  Sunday:  or,  in  the  other  place, 
which  is  more  likely,  what  a  comfort  it 
will  be  to  reflect  that,  at  all  events,  you 
saw  the  parks  I  You  see,  there  will  be  no 
parks  there — not  a  park.  Certainly  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man.  So,  also,  was. 
the  buzz-saw.  But  it  is  not  every  man 
who  knows  how  to  use  a  buzz-saw.  The 
man  who  uses  it  wrong  generally  wishes 
there  had  been  none  made  for  him.  In 
some  respects  the  Sabbath  may  prove  like 
the  buzz-saw.  It  is  to  bo  feared,  from  the 
way  some  people  misuse  the  Sabbath,  that 
they  will  wish  it  had  never  been  made." 


BE  KINDLY. 

If  only  men  would  give  to  the  living 
some  of  that  \\hich  they  bestow  so  lav- 
ishly upon  them  when  they  are  dead, 
what  a  different  world  this  would  be! 
Even  a  little  of  that  which  is  sculptured 
on  the  cold  marble  would,  if  breathed 
from  the  warm  lips,  have  made  many  a 
one  happy  for  life.  One  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Seneca  Indians  is  that  they 
can  send  their  love  by  a  bird  to  their  dead 
ones.  "When  a  maiden  dies,  they  imprison 
u  young  bird  until  it  first  begins  to  sing. 
They  then  load  it  with  kisses  and  ca- 
resses, and  set  it  at  liberty  over  the  grave 
of  the  maiden  who  had  died,  believing 
that  it  will  not  fold  its  wings  or  close  its 
eyes  until  it  has  fiown  to  the  sjiirit-land, 
and  deliverccl  its  precious  burden  of  affec- 
tion to  the  loved  and  lost;  and  it  is  not 
uncouunon  for  twenty  or  thirty  birds  to 
be  loosed  over  the  same  grave.  Many  and 
many  a  hnsbaml  and  wife,  many  a  brother 
and  sister,  would  give  all  they  have  if 


only  they  could  send  to  their  dead  ones  an 
expression  of  love,  which  might  have  been 
so  easily  made  in  life.  And  how  many 
sons  and  daughters  would  now  send  mes- 
sages unsaying  many  things  which  should 
never  have  been  said,  and  saying  many 
things  which  were,  alas',  left  unsaid.  Let 
the  song-birds  of  soft  looks,  of  soft  words, 
fly  now.  Now  we  know  that  they  can 
reach,  and  we  shall  have  this  great  ad- 
vantage— the  song-birds  will  fly  back  to 
us  again. — Churchman. 


CANADA'S  FOREST  WEALTH. 

The  forests  of  Canada,  says  an  ex- 
change devoted  to  the  lumber  interests, 
have  supplied,  more  or  less,  the  wants  of 
Europe  for  centuries.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  its  occupation  by  the  French  the 
forest  wealth  of  the  country  washed  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  government  of  France,  who  saw  there- 
in vast  resources  available  for  their  naval- 
yards.  They  drew  from  these  forests 
large  numbers  of  masts  and  spars,  and  is- 
sued stringent  regulations  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  standing  oak.  When  the 
country  was  first  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
but  little  attention  was  paid  at  first  to  its 
vast  timber  supply,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Baltic  trade  was 
carried  on  in  British  bottoms,  and  that 
the  timber  of  northern  Europe  provided 
an  unfailing  and  convenient  return  freight 
for  the  shipping  thus  engaged.  W  hen, 
however,  the  troubles  of  the  Napoleonic 
era  commenced,  and  especially  vshen  the 
continental  blockade  was  enforced,  the 
timber  supplies  of  the  Baltic  becoming  un- 
certain and  insufficient,  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  North  American  colonies, 
with  the  result  of  increasing  the  quantity 
of  timber  which  reached  Great  Britain 
from  2.600  tons  in  the  year  1800  to  12.5,- 
.300  tons  in  ISIO,  and  to  .308.000  tons  in 
1820.  In  1895  the  amount  exported  to 
the  L'uited  Kingdom  showed  a  total  of 
1,310,085  tons. 


SEVEN  QUESTIONS. 

If  you  meet  with  an  atheist,  do  not  let 
him  entangle  you  in  the  discussion  of 
side  issues.  As  to  many  points  which  he 
raises,  you  must  learn  to  make  the  rabbi's 
answer,  "I  do  not  know."  But  ask  him 
these  seven  questions: 

1.  What  did  matter  come  from;  can  a 
dead  thing  create  itself? 

2.  Where  did  motion  come  from? 

3.  Where  life  came  from,  save  the 
finger-tip  of  Omnipotence? 

4.  Whence  came  the  exquisite  order  and 
design  in  nature?  If  one  told  you  that 
millions  of  printers'  types  should  fortu- 
itously shape  themselves  into  the  divine 
comedy  of  Dante,  or  the  plays  of  Shak- 
spere,  would  you  not  think  him  a  mad- 
man? 

5.  Whence  came  consciousness? 

G.  Who  gave  you  free  will?  ' 
7.  Whence  came  conscience? 
He  who  says  there  is  no  God,  in  the 
face    of    these    questions,    talks  simply 
I  stupendous  nonsense.    This,  then,  is  one 
I  of   the   foundations — one    of   the  things 
which  cannot  be  shaken  and  will  remain. 
!  From  this  belief  in  God  follows  the  belief 
in  God's  providence,  the  belief  that  "we 
are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pas- 
ture."— Archdeacon  Farrar. 


A  lamp  with  wrong  chim- 
ney is  like  a  man  with  another 
man's  hat  on — what  is  he 
good  for? 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co,  Pitts- 
burgh, will  send  you  the  "  In- 
dex to  Chimneys." 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fultonst,  Xetv  York,  sell  all  makes  under  lialf  price. 
Don't  buy  before  "writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  triaL  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  house 
in  the  world.  Dealers  supplied.  52-page  illus.  cat.  free. 


High 
Ann. 


OBEDIENCE  IN  THE  HOME. 

The  first  and  fundamental  thing  that  the 
home  has  to  do  for  the  child  in  the  way 
of  education  is  to  help  to  make  of  him  a 
little  moral  vertebrate.  There  needs  to 
be  developed  an  osseous  shaft  running  up 
and  down  him  that  shall  form  the  axis 
around  which  his  growing  personality 
shall  gather  itself  in  compactness  and 
fixity.  That  will  make  the  boy  mean 
something,  and  make  him  mean  more  and 
more  until  the  end  of  time,  and  clear  on 
into  eternity.  It  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  make  him  worth  calling  a  personal 
integer.  To  learn  to  obey  is  the  hardest, 
even  as  it  is  tne  most  valuable,  lesson  a 
child  can  ever  acquire.  It  is  not  only 
valuable  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  it  is  also 
valuable  for  what  it  serves  as  the  basis  of. 
One  of  the  first  things  told  us  of  Jesus 
has  to  do  with  this  same  matter.  It  is 
related  to  us  that  he  was  subject  to  his 
parents,  and  the  narrative  immediately 
goes  on  to  remark  that  he  grew  in  wis- 
dom and  favor  with  God  and  men.  The 
close  juxtaposition  of  the  two  seems  cal- 
culated to  teach  that  obedience  was  the 
seed-kernel  out  of  which  his  intelligence 
and  holiness  waxed. — C.  H.  Parkhurst. 


BELIEVE  ALSO  IN  ME. 

There  is  no  journey  of  life  but  has  its 
cloudy  days;  and  there  are  some  days  in 
which  our  eyes  are  so  blinded  with  tears 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  see  our  way,  or 
even  read  God's  promises.  Those  days  that 
have  a  bright  sunrise  followed  by  sud- 
den thunder-claps  and  bursts  of  outlooked- 
for  sorrows  are  the  ones  that  test  certain 
of  our  graces  the  most  severely.  Yet  the 
law  of  spiritual  eyesight  rery  closely  re- 
sembles the  law  of  physical  optics. 

When  we  suddenly  come  out  of  the  day- 
light into  a  room  even  moderately  dark- 
ened, we  can  discern  nothing;  but  the 
pupil  of  our  eye  gradually  enlarges  until 
unseen  objects  become  visible.  Even  so 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  of  faith  has  the 
blessed  faculty  of  enlarging  in  dark  hours 
of  bereavement,  so  that  we  discover  that 
our  loving  Father's  hand  is  holding  the 
cup  of  trial,  and  by  and  by  the  cup  be- 
comes luminous  with  glory.  The  four- 
teenth chapter  of  .Tohn  never  falls  with 
such  music  on  our  ears  as  when  we  catch 
its  sweet  strains  amid  the  pauses  of  a 
terrific  storm:  "Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also 
in  me.  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless." 
— T.  L,  Cuyler. 


THE  PROMISES. 

Docs  your  spirit  faint?  The  divine 
promises  are  a  dropping  honeycomb,  better 
than  Jonathan's.  Dip  your  pilgrim  staff 
into  their  richness  and  put  your  haud  to 
your  mouth,  like  him.  and  your  faintness 
shall  pass  away.  Are  you  thirsty?  They 
are  the  flowing  stream  of  the  water  of  life, 
of  which  you  may  drink  by  the  way,  and 
lift  up  your  head.  Are  you  overcome  by 
the  sultry  burden  of  day?  They  are  as 
the  cool  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land.  Have  your  steps  well  nigh 
slipped?  They  are  a  staff  in  your  hand, 
on  top  of  which,  betimes,  like  .Jacob,  you 
may  lean  and  worship  God.  Are  you  sad? 
There  are  no  such  songs  to  beguile  the 
road  and  to  bear  you  on  with  gladness  of 
heart.  Put  but  a  promise  under  your 
head  by  night,  and  were  your  pillow  a 
stone  like  that  at  Bethel,  you  shall  have 
.Jacob's  vision,  and  the  thirstiest  wilder- 
ness will  become  an  Elim.  with  palm-trees 
and  wells  of  water. — Andrew  Geikie. 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  own  home  and 

save  SIO  to         No  moneT  in  advance* 
$60  Kenwood  SLathine  for  $23.00 
$50  Arlinston  Hiictine  for  -  S19.50 
Singers  (Made  by  us)  $S,  $11.50,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.     All  attachments 
FREE,     We  pay  freight.    Buy  from 
factorr.     Save  agents  large  profits. 
Over  100^000  in  use.   Catalogue  and 
■testimonials  Free.     Write  at  once. 
^   _        "Address  (in  full),  DASH  BUYERS'  UNION 
164  West  Von  Euren  St.,  B-7,    Chieago,  His. 

SAVE  i  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work 
of  TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  fir'^t  order  from  each  neighbor- 
hood filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and 
secure?  an  asencj-.  Write  at  once. 
ROCHESTER  RADI.4T0R  CO., 

No.  3  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
IN  REACH  OF  ALL.  ~ 


Best  Education  SS^Sn-ao. 

Northern  advantages  in  Southern  moun- 
tain climate,  1.30  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Reduced  R.  R.  rates.  3  College  Courses. 
Music,  Academy,  Xormal,  Manual.  Tu- 
ition free.  Incidentals  84.50  a  term.  The 
great  expense  in  education  is  board.  Go 
where  good  board  can  be  furnished  cheap- 
ly. Address  Pres.  W.  G.  FROST,  Ph.  D., 
Berea,  Kentucky. 


No  Saloons. 
Find  Out  .\boiit 


Berea  College 


THE  CHRIST  OF  TO-DAY. 

Jesus  of  Xazareth  is  something  more 
than  the  Christ  of  history — a  blessed 
memory;  or  the  Christ  of  the  prophecy 
— a  sublime  hope;  he  is  the  Christ  of  to- 
day, and  of  every  day,  a  living  reality  in 
our  lives,  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
need.  Faith  lays  hold  upon  him  as  one 
who  is  ever  with  us  in  the  church,  in  the 
household  and  in  the  world.  He  is  the 
close  companion  of  our  daily  lives.  We 
w-alk  the  hard  hill-roads  of  life  with  burn- 
ing hearts  because  he  bears  us  company. 
"We  pass  through  valleys  or  death  shade 
with  fearless  step,  led  by  his  invisible 
hand.  In  the  glory  of  his  presence  toil 
and  pain  are  transfigured.  There  is  no 
break  in  our  trustful  intimacy.  Xo  shadow 
of  possible  change  mars  our  joyful  fellow- 
ship.— James  M.  Campbell. 


MY  SICK  SISTERS. 


"  I  want  to  tell  you  what  Lydia  R 
Pinkhams  Veg-etable  Compound  has 
done  for  me.  For  twenty  years  I  had 
suffered  with  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 


tation  of 
ache  and 
all  parts 
My  phy- 
was  only 
but  his 
not 


constipation,  palpi 
the  heart,  head- 
pains  in  nearly 
of  my  body, 
siciansaidit 
indigestion, 
medicine  did 
help  me  any.  I 
began  the 
use  of  the 
Pinkham 
Remedies, 
particularity 

Lj'dia  E.  Pink  ^..fll^HHL  ham's 
Vegetable  Compound.  I  have  taken 
four  bottles,  and  now  those  troubles 
are  cured. 

"  I  cannot  praise  it  enoug-h,  and  our 
druggist  says  the  medicine  is  doing  a 
world  of  good  among  his  customers." 
— BELIJ2  S.  Thompson,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 
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lean  sell  for  S2o.00.  It  wortli  it  pay  express 
'agent  Se.  SO  aod  keep  it;  otherwise  haya 
it  relurued.  We  only  ask  your  promiso 
toco  to  express  office,  examine  and  buy, 
if  as  represented.  These  Watches  are 
equal  to  those  sold  by  certain  dealers  trom 
512.50  to  $25.00.  A  t'naraiitee  with  every  watch.  ^  ou  sea 
all  before  you  pay.  Give  your  full  name,  express  and  f  .O. 
address.  State  which  wanted,  ladles'  or  pents' 
If  you  -v^.nt  Watch  sent  by  mail  aend  ca.ch  Se.50  wiln 
order.  For  60  days  a  Gnld  and  Platina  Rolled  Plate  Princa 
Albert  Double(Kope Pattern)  Chaia  giren  FBEB  witn 
each  Watch.  Chains  of  this  slvia  aro  sold  from  13.00  up. 

A  Customer  Writes:  February  5.  lS95—Watctir»- 
ceived.  Better  than  expected.  Would  nnt  sell  it  for  <2p» 
af  I  could  not  get  another.  E.  Sborteb,  Washington  Pa^ 

Address  KIRTLAND  BR0S.&CO.111  Nassau  SL  N.V 
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Quick 
Returns 

Do  you  want  a  highly  profitable 
business — easy  to  start  in  and  easy 
to  manage — that  can  be  conducted 
anywhere,  at  all  times? 

You  can  make  money  in  your 
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book  that  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 
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PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beaatifioa  the  hair. 
Prurnotes    a    luxuriant  growth. 
Uever  Fails  to  Kestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
CuriiS  scalp  diseases  Sc  hair  lalling. 
5')c.and  $l.Wat  Druggigta 


FOR  AGENTS 


ntistlinE  can- 


UADUCCT  '  vaRsers  are 

r||l|l  ¥  I'll  I    making  a  pile  of  money  working 

■  ■    f,,r  us.   All  say  work  is  pleasant 

and  profitaMo.  Pnrtirularp  sent  free  on  request. 
Address  KAHM  .\NI)  FIKESIDE,  Si'niNoriELD,  O. 


November  1,  1896. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


SWUEAD  THIS  NOTIC£.-«a 

Questions  from  resuhir  subscribers  of  Fakm  and 
Fireside,  iiiul  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  bo  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
niation  upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-ottice  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  whicli  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  shotild  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Harveslins:  Xavy-heans.— T.  A.  C,  Mt. 

Carmel,  Ky.  Xavy-beun.s,  like  all  other  fiekl- 
beans.  imust  be  pullod  when  ripe,  or  as  soon 
as  the  Urst  frost  strikes  them,  and  left  in 
the  field,  roots  up,  until  well  eured  and  dry. 
The.v  may  then  be  stored  in  a  dry  loft,  or 
better,  spread  right  on  a  solid  floor  and 
threshed  with  the  flail,  unless  a  bean- 
threslier  is  available  to  make  quicker  work 
of  this  ,iob. 

Tiinotli v-s«'o«l.— J.  L.  J.,  Madison  Lake. 
Jliim..  writes:  "If  timothy  is  cut  tne  last 
part  of  June,  will  seed  form  in  the  second 
croii?" 

Ki;rLT: — Under  untisually  favorable  con- 
ditions the  second  crop  of  timothy,  if  the 
first  is  cut  very  early,  misht  form  seed,  but 
the  plan  is  not  practical,  since  the  reipilred 
conditions  of  moisture  and  temperature 
during  midsummer  seldom  prevail. 

F»lt<>iiiiiK'  Slioats.— J.  R.  G.,  Browns- 
ville, Tenn..  writes:  "ITpoii  what,  how  often 
and  how  much  should  lialf-sirown  shoats  be 
fed  to  prei)are  them  for  killiiiij  this  winter?" 

Ill^i'Lv:— Let  tliem  run  on  yood  pasture, 
and  three  times  a  day  feed  what  corn  they 
will  eat  up  clean.  If  in  addition  yon  can 
give  them,  morning  and  evening,  mill-feed 
slop,  all  the  better.  If  they  are  in  thrifty 
condition  now,  six  or  eight  weeks  of  corn- 
feeding  will  put  them  in  fine  condition  for 
killing. 

Snity  Soil.— H.  W.  G.,  Cherokee  City, 
Ark.,  writes:  "I  have  a  small  piece  of 
ground  where  a  smoke-hou.se  stood  for  many 
years,  and  nothing  will  grow  on  it.  As  I  want 
to  uiake  a  garden  of  the  spot,  please  let  me 
know  what  \^ill  remove  the  salt  and  bring 
the  land  back  to  its  former  fertility." 

Rei'Ly:— The  quickest  way  to  prepare  this 
small  plot  for  gardening  is  to  remove  about 
one  foot  of  the  surface  soil,  scattering  it 
around  over  the  garden,  and  fill  in  with 
fresh  soil.  The  soil  under  the  old  smoke- 
house probably  contains  nitrates  as  well  as 
salt,  and  is  of  value  as  a  fertilizer  for  the 
garden. 

Treatment  l'<>r  Beaii-w«><'vil.—  W.   B.  L.. 

Gratiot.  Ohio,  writes:  "Having  been  success- 
ful in  killing  the  weevils  in  my  beans  with 
bisulphid  of  carbon,  according  to  your  advice, 
I  write  to  ask  whether  tlie  treatment  will 
hurt  the  beans  for  eating  during  the  winter. 
If  the  carbon  kills  the  weevils,  it  is  most 
likely  a  strong  poison,  and  we  would  be 
afraid  to  eat  the  beans." 

Kei'I.y  iiv  T.  Greixek:— Xo  need  of  being 
afraid.  Bisulphid  Of  carbon  is  a  poison,  yet 
it  is  so  very  volatile  that  it  soon  evaporates 
completely,  without  leaving  so  much  as  a 
trace  in  taste  or  smell.  The  treatment  is 
entirelv  safe  in  every  respect.  The  beans 
will  be"  good  for  eating  as  well  as  for  seed. 

Plow  for  Stioliy  Soil — G.  H.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  writes:  "We  have  some  peat  soil  and 
have  not  yet  found  a  plow  that  will  scour 
in  it;  have  tried  two  cliilled  plows  and  a 
steel  plow,  "rt'ho  has  plows  for  a  peaty 
soil?" 

K!:ri>Y:— Select  a  steel  plow  that  has  a 
mold-board  with  a  long,  easy  turn.  A  steel 
plow  with  an  abrupt,  or  old-ground,  mold- 
bo.ird  will  not  scour  in  some  soils.  Get  a 
sod-ground  steel  plow.  If  .vour  dealer  in 
agricultural  implements  does  not  have  them, 
send  to  some  of  the  western  plow  man- 
ufacturers, Deere  it  Co.,  Jloline,  111.,  make 
special  plows  for  sticky  soil. 


VETERINARY. 

^  Conducted  fay  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  ^ 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  anu  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  otlier- 
wiae  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  areipiest.  In- 
qniries  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  tlieir  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dk.  H.  J.  Detmers,  I.31'>Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons,  .\nonynious  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


So-callcrt  Sweeny.  -  J.  V.  S.,  Pella,  Iowa. 
Exempt  your  young  mar'  from  all  kinds  of 
hard  work,  feed  her  I'egnlarly  and  well  with 
good  and  nutritious  food,  and  allow  lier  all 
the  voluntary  exercise  she  is  willing  to  take, 
and  by  next  spring  slie  will  be  all  right, 
provided  you  avoid  all  kinds  of  quackery, 
particularly  any  roweling  and  other  useless 
and  injurious  operations. 

A  Swelled  tea.— W.  R.  B.,  Gainesville. 
Fla.  If  the  swelling  of  your  horse's  leg  is  of 
an  edematous  (linger-marks  receiving)  char- 
acter, your  veterinarian's  diagnosis  prob- 
ably is  correct.  If  so,  look  for  small  sores 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  particularly  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  pastern,  and 
bring  them  to  healing  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  you  can  do  by  malcing,  three  times  a 
day,  liberal  applications  of  a  mixture  of 
liquid  sabacetate  of  lead,  one  liart,  and  olive- 
oil,  three  parts,  to  every  sore  you  can  find. 
The  swelling  itself  is  best  reduced  by  judic- 
iously applied  bandages,  to  be  renewed  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Periorticat  IiKliscstioii. — M.  J..  Teegar- 
den.  Ohio.  Your  cow.  it  seems,  sutlers  from 
periodical  indigestion.  A  permanent  cure, 
of  course,  would  reipiire  a  removal  of  tlu' 
cause,  but  as  tlie  latter  cannot  be  ascertained 
except  by  a  thorough  and  careful  examina- 
tion and"  investigation,  the  onl.v  advice  I 
can  give  you  is  to  feeii  that  cow  as  regularly 
as  you  possibly  can.  and  to  give  her  onl.v 
snch  food  as  is  perfectly  sound  and  easy  of 
digestion.  If  you  do  this,  the  attacks  are 
apt  to  be  less  frequent,  and  possibly  may 


not  reoccur.  As  long  as  the  cause  is  not 
knov.n.  any  radical  treatment  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  all  that  can  be  done  by  way  of 
treatment  is  to  light  dangerous  symptoms 
when  an  attack  is  on. 

Liimits — O.  A.  W.,  Mrtiiehester,  Mich. 
You  sa,v  your  heifer  has  two  lumi)s  in  her 
neck,  close  to  the  jaw.  the  uiie  the  size  of 
.■I  goose  egg  ami  the  other  twice  the  size. 
Some  people  call  every  enlargement,  no  mat- 
ter whether  a  swelling  or  a  tumor,  an 
exostosis  or  a  hernia,  a  warble  or  even  an 
abscess,  a  "lump."  How,  then,  can  ,vou  ex- 
pect me  to  know  what  you  mean  without 
giving  any  descriptimi  whatever  be.vond  a 
statement  of  the  approximate  size.  If  the 
"lumps"  are  situated  on  botli  sides  of  the 
larynx,  one  on  each  side,  the,v  may  possibly 
he  the  enlarged  thyroid  glands,  and  con- 
stitute what  is  usually  called  goiter,  and  if 
they  are  on  the  head,  they  nniy  possibly  be 
actinomycotic  tumors.  There  are  still  more 
possibilities. 

Fl.at  Warts.— D.  S.  P.,  Cuminington, 
Jlass.  If  the  warts  of  your  horse  are  sit- 
uated on  tender  skin,  flat  or  sessile,  and  In 
circuniferonce  not  larger  than  a  iiuarter  of 
a  dollar,  the  best  wa.v  to  remove  them,  prob- 
abl.v,  will  be  by  painting  them  over  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  strong  alcoliol.  This  is  best  done  with  a 
short  camel's-hair  pencil,  and  must  be  done 
every  few  minutes  until  the  whole  wart  is 
covered  with  a  thin  and  uniform  la.ver  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate,  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  wart  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol.  Of  course,  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  pencil  not  too  full,  and  to  bring 
the  corrosive  sublimate  in  contact  with  noth- 
ing else  hut  the  surface  of  the  wart.  Since 
your  horse  has  half  a  dozen  of  these  warts, 
it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  paint  Urst  Xo.  1, 
then  No.  "2,  and  so  on  until  each  one  has  re- 
ceived one  coat,  and  then  begin  again  with 
Xo.  1,  and  paint  tnem  again  and  again  in  the 
same  order  as  before,  until  a  sufficient  layer 
of  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  deposited  on 
all  of  them.  If  In  a  few  days  the  warts  be- 
gin to  shrink,  no  more  treatment  will  be 
necessary;  if  not,  the  treatment  must  be  re- 
peated iu  a  week  or  two. 

Epileptic  Fits— H.  C.  J.,  Star  Lake, 
Minn.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  a  cow  that  has  tits.  She  seems  perfectly 
well  only  for  that.  All  at  once,  while  eat- 
ing, she  throws  up  her  head  and  begins  to 
stagger  hackward,  and  falls  over.  She  jerks 
all  over,  and  sometimes  froths  at  the  mouth. 
After  laying  a  few  minutes  she  gets  up,  and 
acts  as  though  she  were  blind  for  a  bit. 
Then  she  seems  as  well  as  ever.  She  does 
not  have  these  fits  very  often.  She  chews 
anything:  likes  clothing,  if  she  can  get  at 
it.  That  is  all  there  is  about  her  that  is  not 
all  right,  so  far  as  I  know." 

Kei'LY:— What  you  describe  appear  to  be 
epileptic  fits,  but  whether  your  cow  suffers 
from  genuine  epilepsy,  defined  as  a  func- 
tional neurosis  of  the  brain  (causes  unknown 
and  incurable),  or  whether  the  fits  are  due 
to  so-called  spurious  epilepsy  (various  morbid 
conditions  produced  b,v  various  causes),  I  can- 
not decide.  Sometinii'S  snch  a  spurious  ep- 
ilepsy is  caused  by  severe  digestive  disorders, 
the  presence  of  certain  intestinal  worms 
(particularly  in  dogs),  etc.  If  such  is  the 
case,  the  removal  of  the  causes  constitutes 
the  remedy.  Since  your  cow  shows  a  vitiated 
appetite,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  put  her 
on  a  well-regulated  diet,  and  to  feed  her 
regularly  with  nothing  but  sound  and  nutri- 
tious food  easy  of  digestion.  If  this  has  not 
the  desired  effect,  it  will,  at  any  rate,  im- 
prove her  condition,  and  may  fit  her  for 
beef  in  a  few  montlis.  As  a  medicine,  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  to  be  given  in  one-ounce 
doses,  together  with  some  aromatic  vegetable 
powder,  has  been  reconimeiiiled,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  will  do  much  good.  All  that  can 
lie  done  while  an  attack  is  on  is  to  protect 
the  animal  as  much  as  possible  against 
injuring  herself. 

Re<>ult  of  Dchoritiiig.— G.  W.  M.,  Apopka, 
Fla.,  writes:  "I  liave  a  valuable  cow  that  I 
dehorned  on  account  of  viciousuess.  The 
wounds  were  a  long  time  healing  over.  In 
about  two  months  one  seemed  to  be  giving 
her  much  pain,  and  I  cauglit  her  to  open 
Ihe  horn,  and  it  had  broken  out.  The  pus 
is  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  continues  to 
run.  I  am  afraid  to  lieal  it  ui).  It  is  said 
there  is  no  such  disease  as  hollow-horn,  but 
tl'.e  pith,  or  the  porous  bone,  was  as  hollow 
from  the  ver.v  point  back  half  the  length  as 
the  hoin  itself." 

ItEPLY:— In  the  first  place,  the  bony  pro- 
cesses for  the  horns  in  all  grown,  or  nearlj- 
grown,  cattle  are  always  hollow,  because  in 
cattle  the  frontal  sinus  (cavity  of  the  fore- 
head) extends  into  the  horns.  Consequently, 
if  the  horns,  and  with  them  the  bony  pro- 
cesses inside  of  them,  around  which  the  horns 
foi-m  a  horny  cover,  the  same  as  the  skin 
covers  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  sawed 
off,  or  removed  by  other  means,  the  frontal 
sinuses  (cavities)  are  opened.  These  sinuses 
are  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane,  and  if 
the  sinus  is  opened  and  any  foreign  body, 
for  instance,  some  dirt,  and  with  it  some 
bacteria,  or  some  other  foreign  substance, 
finds  an  entrance  through  the  opening,  the 
mucous  membrane  will  become  irrit.ited,  be 
inflamed,  and,  according  to  circumstances, 
become  suppurating.  'The  small  connection 
between  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  nasal  cav- 
ity will  soon  be  closed,  but  the  suppuration 
w'ill  proceed  until  the  whole  sinus  is  filled 
up  with  pus,  and  then  finally  the  pus  will 
somewhere  find  an  oiiening.  usually  through 
the  not  yet  perfectly  healed  wound  made 
by  the  dehorning.  As  the  suppuration  is 
produced  and  kept  up  by  bacteria,  it  will 
not  cease,  and  no  healing  will  take  place 
until  the  whole  sinus  has  not  only  been  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  disinfected,  but  the  open- 
ing into  the  sinus  through  the  process  for 
the  horn  has  also  been  antlseptically  closed. 
If  the  latter  had  been  done  in  the  beginning, 
nothing  might  have  happened.  Where  de- 
horning is  to  be  done,  it  should  not  be 
intrusted  to  anybody  not  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  not 
knowing  enough  to  close  the  opening  into 
the  frontal  sinus  with  antiseptic  dressing. 
To  bring  the  now  thoroughly  diseased  frontal 
sinus  to  healing,  the  first  thing  necessary 
will  be  to  rinse  it  out  with  pure  warm  water 
(of  blood  temperature)  nntil  all  the  pus  has 
been  washed  otit  and  nntil  the  water  flows 
fiff  clear  through  the  process  for  the  born 
and  through  the  nose.  This  done,  antiseptic 
injections  must  l)e  made:  for  instance,  with  a 
t\vo-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  iu 
warm  iblood-warin)  water.  After  the  .inti- 
septic  injection  has  been  made,  the  opening 
in  the  process  for  the  horn  must  be  closed 
l.v  an  antiseptic  dressing.  This  Injection 
must  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  da.v  nntil 
all  suppuration  ceases,  and  until  the  old 
wound  is  healing.  In  the  above  I  have 
mapped  out  the  necessary  treatment;  if, 
however,  .von  ask  ni.v  advice  what  to  do, 
and  will  follow  it.  I  have  to  advise  yon  to 
emplo.v  a  veterinarian  to  superintend  the 
treatment. 


CULTIVATION  OF  RAMIE  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  Young  Men's  Business  League  of 
Tallalinsseo  lias  been  doing  a  great  deal 
ot  good  foundation  work  iu  the  iulerest  of 
the  lU'velopuieiit  of  that  section  of  Florida. 
This  organization  is  composed  of  some  of 
tlu-  luiblic-siiiriteil  citizens  of  the  capitul 
of  till-  slate,  and  who  are  reckoned  as 
among  tlio  briglitest  business  men  of 
Florida. 

The  League  is  endeavoring  to  do  for 
Tallahassee  what  similar  organizations  iu 
the  dilTcreut  communities  of  the  Xorth- 
west  have  done  for  their  resiiective  local- 
ities. It  is  a  step  iu  the  right  direction. 
Organization  is  the  fouudation  stoue  of 
all  successful  business  enterprises. 

The  Business  Lea.gue  of  Tallahassee, 
made  np  as  it  is  of  energetic,  iiusliing. 
enterprising  men  who  have  the  interest  of 
that  section  of  the  country  nt  heart,  will 
undoubtedly  l)rove  the  nu'ans  .of  turning 
the  attention  of  car>italists  toward  Middle 
Florida. 

At  it  recent  meeting  of  the  League  it 
was  reported  that  a  new  machine  had 
been  perfected  for  Ihe  purpose  of  decor- 
ticating ramie,  anil  that  this  machine 
would  handle  the  .green  stalks  iu  the  field 
to  great  advanta.se. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
Tallahas.see  hill  country  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  ramie,  and 
if  it  he  true  that  the  new  machine  will 
accomplish  the  work  indicated,  it  will 
prove  the  means  of  openiu.g  up  a  laYge  and 
promising  industry  in  lliat  region  of  coun- 
try. 


NO  CYCLONES  IN  MIDDLE  FLORIDA. 

The  recent  terrible  storm  which  has  vis- 
ited Florida  and  the  states  liorderiug  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  destroyed  a  great 
deal  of  property  in  the  sections  of  cottutry 
through  which  it  passed. 

Fortunately,  the'  Tallahassee  hill  coun- 
try and  the  whole  region  lying  between 
Georgia  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  operations  of  the 
Clark  Syndicate  Companies,  was  entirely 
outside  of  the  sweep  of  the  recent  cyclone. 

"Whether  this  exemption  is  attributable 
to  the  hilly  or  undulating  character  of  the 
cotintry,  or  whether  its  fortunate  escape 
from  disaster  is  attril)utable  to  some  other 
cause,  is  a  matter  which,  perhaps,  cannot 
be  readily  determined:  btit  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Tallahassee 
country  entirely  escaped  the  terrible  ca- 
lamities which  have  visited  other  sections 
of  the  South  during  the  past  month,  and 
therefore  the  opportunities  for  settlement 
iu  that  region  are  as  favorable  as  at  any 
time  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Tlie  Florida  "Times-Union"  iu  a  recent 
issue  stated  that  the  Clark  Syndicate  Com- 
panies were  doing  a  wonderful  work  for 
the  Tallahassee  hill  country. 

Settlers  are  dailj-  reaching  that  delight- 
ful section  under  the  auspices  of  these 
companies,  and  as  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  general  ad- 
vantages as  good,  if  not  better,  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  South,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  what  is  known 
as  the  Tallahassee  hill  country  will  be 
rapidly  developed  by  the  operations  of  the 
Clark  Syndicate  Companies  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  railroad  facilities  are  exceedingly 
good.  Tl;e  means  of  ready  transportation 
to  the  markets  of  the  North  are  as  favor- 
able as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
South,  and  the  fact  that  the  climate  is 
one  of  the  most  healthful  in  the  whole 
Southern  country  makes  a  combination 
of  advantages  such  as  few  other  sections 
possess. 

The  testimony  with  reference  to  the 
above  is  full  and  ample,  and  our  readers 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  read  what 
the  Clark  Syndicate  people  have  been  do- 
ing during  the  past  two  years  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  region  of  country  in 
which  these  companies  are  operating  af- 
fords unusual  advantages  to  all  those  who 
are  seeking  new  homes  iu  the  South. 

The  Clark  Syndicate  Companies  have 
been  carryin.g  on  negotiations  for  some 
niouths  past  with  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  su.gar-cane  plant  on  the 
line  of  their  road  between  Tallahassee 
and  Carrabelle.  These  negotiations  look 
to  the  erection  of  a  sugar-mill  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  200  tons  of  sugar-cane 
Iier  day.  This  would  consume  the  prod- 
uct of  7.50  acres  of  the  best  su.gar-cane 
laud. 

Such  a  plant  would  employ  about  ei^jhty 
hands,  and  if  this  indn.stry  could  h(>  suc- 
cessfully iutroduced  in  the  Tallahassee 


ci)uutr.\',  it  would  open  up  an  entirel.v 
new  industry,  and  one  that  would  con- 
duce largely  to  the  benefit  as  well  as  to 
the  profit  of  the  people  iu  that  sectiou. 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  IMMIGRATION 

In  a  recent  report  says:  "The  rich  agricul- 
tural county  of  Leon  is  located  in  the  beau- 
tiful hill  country  of  Middle  Florida.  The 
land  of  this  county,  with  one  or  two  adjoin- 
ing counlies.  Is  better  suited  to  practical 
farming,  dairying  and  fruit-growing  than 
ary  other  section.  Men  of  practical  knowl- 
edge iu  agrieultnrul  pursuits  will  immedi- 
ately recognize  In  the  surroundings  the  con- 
ditions incidental  to  success,  comfort  and 
profit.  There  are  to  be  found  In  Leon  County 
as  pleasant  surroundings  as  exist  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  climate,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, is  delightful.  The  healtlifuliiess  of  the 
county  is  proverbial.  AVhat  we  deem  salient 
features  among  the  attractions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  intelligent  settlers  ot  all  classes  are 
excellent  lands,  picturesque  and  beautiful 
locations,  hard,  smooth  roadways,  no  mud 
in  winter,  no  blistering  sand  nor  glare  in 
sHinmer,  excellent  transportation  facilities, 
good  schools,  many  churches,  good  patron- 
age, etc.,  etc." 


Western  farmers  who  are  looking  for  a  new 
home  in  the  South  should  remember  that, 
according  to  the  official  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  A.griculture,  the  value  per  acre 
of  farm  products  raised  in  Florida  is  .$12. 
Only  two  states  in  the  Union,  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  make  a  better  showing. 


A  KANSAS  FARMER  IN  FLORIDA. 

Editor  FAn.M  and  Fireside:— I  wish  to  say 
that  for  nearly  one  month  I  have  been  thor- 
oughly investigating  the  farming  lands  and 
resources  of  the  hill  country  of  Western 
Florida, and  after  a  critical  examination  with 
the  certain  probability  of  being  still  more 
rapidly  settled  up  with  enterprising  Northern 
farmers,  have  purchased  a  farm  near  Talla- 
hassee, and  Providence  permitting,  shall  be 
there  with  iny  family  in  less  than  two 
months'  time. 

Would  say  that  any  Northern  farmer  can, 
by  investing  one  thousand  dollars  in  the 
Tallahassee  region,  accomplish  better  and 
more  satisfactory  results  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing a  living,  and  money  besides,  than  from 
five  thousand  dollars  invested  in  a  farm  any- 
where in  the  most  favorable  regions  of  the 
North.  I  do  not  speak  from*  guesswork,  for 
I  have  farmed  in  two  of  the  best  states  of 
the  North,  and  have  talked  with  scores  of 
farmers  and  residents  here,  seen  the  crops 
growing  or  being  harvested,  noting  the  good 
prices  readily  obtained.  Especial  stress  can 
be  laid  on  the  tobacco  industry:  crops  were 
fine,  with  remunerative  cash  prices. 

Here  they  produce  in  abundance  all  the 
grains  we  do  at  the  North,  and  many  semi- 
tropical  crops  of  grains,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables not  possible  to  grow  in  a  Northern 
clime. 

AVould  also  add  that  some  Northern  people 
are  prejudiced  against  real-estate  agents, 
but  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
found  the  managers  of  the  Clark  Syndicate 
Company  to  be,  strictly  reliable  and  trust- 
worthy in  every  respect,  and  recommend 
them  as  square  dealers.         J.  E.  Cooper. 

Muscotah,  Atchison  County,  Kansas,  Octo- 
ber 5,  IS'JO. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  FLORIDA 

The  Southern  railroads  have  made  no  pro- 
visions for  reduced  round- trip  excursions 
from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.,  on  and  after  November  1st.  On 
and  after  this  date  ■wre  ■will,  however,  pay 
tlie  railroad  fare  one  way  of  eacli  and 
every  purchaser  of  40  acres  or  more,  cred- 
iting- this  amount  on  the  first  payment  for 
land.  In  this  way  every  purchaser  can 
visit  the  Tallahassee  section,  see  the  coun- 
try for  himself,  make  his  own  selection, 
have  a  delig-htful  and  pleasant  trip,  and  all 
at  comparatively  little  cost  to  him. 

One-way  trips  will  take  place  from  Chi- 
cago and  Cincinnati  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
each  month,  the  fare  to  Tallahassee  being 
$18.10  from  Chicag-o  and  $12.65  from  Cin- 
cinnati. We  leave  Chicago  by  the  "Monon" 
route,  and  from  Cincinn  ati  over  the  "  Queen 
and  Crescent." 

If  you  cannot  join  our  excursion  at  either 
Chicago  or  Cincinnati,  go  to  your  nearest 
ticket  agent  and  get  rates  from  him. 
Then  if  you  will  advise  us  when  you  leave, 
we  will  have  our  manager  at  Tallahassee 
meet  you  at  the  depot  on  your  arrival.  He 
will  show  you  every  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion, and  arrange  free  transportation  for 
you  over  our  railroad  and  steamship  lines 
during  your  visit  in  Tallahassee. 

People  wishing  to  go  from  the  East  can 
make  the  trip  over  the  Clyde  Steamship 
Line  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or 
over  the  Savannah  Steamship  Line  from 
Boston  or  New  "york,  at  low  excursion 
rates,  which  include  meals  and  berth  on 
board  the  steamer. 

For  special  rates  by  water  from  these 
Eastern  points  address  either  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  at  New  York,  Philadelphia 
or  Boston,  or  write  direct  to  this  company. 
Address 

CLARK  SYNDICATE  COMPANIES, 

1013  Manhattan  Building-,  Chicag-o,  111. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


November  1,  1896. 


®ur  flDiscellan^. 


SLEEP. 

When  to  soft  sleep  we  give  ourselves  away. 
And  ill  a  dreaiu.  as  in  a  fairy  bark. 
Drift  ou  and  tbrougU  tbe  enchanted  dark 

To  puride  daybreak— the  little  thought  we 
pay 

To  the  sweet-bitter  world  we  know  by  day. 
We  are  c-lean  quit  of  it,  as  is  the  lark 
So  high  in  heaven  no  human  eye  can  mark 

The  thin,  swift  jHiiion  cleaving  through  the 
gray. 

Till  we  awake,  ill  fate  can  do  no  ill; 
The  resting  heart  shall  not  take  up  again 
The  heavy  load  that  makes  it  bleed. 
For  this  brief  space  the  loud  world's  voice 
is  still; 

Xo  faintest  echo  of  it  brings  us  pain — 
How  will  it  be  when  we  shall  sleep  indeed? 

— T.  B.  Aldrich. 


"Ax  ounce  of  mother  is  worth  a  pound  of 
clergy."— Spanish  Proverb. 

M.vxr  women  have  excelled  as  executants 
in  music:  no  woman  has  ever  been  a  great  or 
even  a  mediocre  composer. 

Do  GOOD  as  often  as  you  have  opportunity, 
and  it  will  not  be  your  fault  if  you  are  not 
kept  busy. — Burlington  Hawkeye. 

FoxD  Parent — "I  wish,  Bobb.v,  that  I  could 
be  a  little  boy  again.'" 

Bobb.v — "I  wish  you  could— littler  than 
me."— Tit  Bits. 

"Isx'T  he  rather  fast?"  asked  the  anxious 
mother. 

"Yes.  mama,  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  1 
don't  think  he  can  get  away." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

"All!"  remarked  Mr.  Quilp,  "but  women 
haven't  the  play  of  intellect  that  men  enjoy." 

"Xo,  of  course  not,"  snapped  Mrs.  Quilp. 
"Woman's  intellect  works."- Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  the  Caria,  immortal- 
ized herself  by  t'ne  honors  she  paid  to  her 
dead  husband.  Mausoleus.  She  erected  for 
him  the  finest  tomb  in  the  world,  hence  the 
word  mausoleum. 

"You're  a  wicked,  lazy  tramp,"  shouted 
the  red-faced  woman. 

"Madam,"  rejoiued  the  tourist,  calmly,  "I 
decline  to  be  drawn  into  any  coutrovers.v. 
Y'ou  will  take  notice  that  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  a  June  bride." 

A  CERTAIN  brand  of  whisky  is  called 
"Horn  of  Plenty."  On  this  a  temperance 
writer  remarks  that  they  have  chosen  the 
name  wisely,  foi;  out  of  the  thing  designated 
shall  come 

Plenty  of  poverty,  plenty  of  pain. 
Plenty  of  sorrow,  plenty  of  shame. 
Plenty  of  broken  hearts,  hopes  doomed  and 
sealed. 

Plenty  of  graves  in  the  potter's  field. 

Br  the  Bertillon  system  of  identification 
the  length  and  width  of  the  head  are  taken, 
also  the  length  and  width  of  the  left  middle 
and  little  fingers,  the  length  of  the  left  foot, 
of  the  left  forearm,  of  the  right  ear,  the 
height  of  the  figure,  the  measurement  of  the 
outstretched  arms  and  of  the  trunk  when 
seated.  It  is  said  that  no  instance  of  all 
these  measurements  coinciding  in  any  two 
persons  has  ever  been  kno^yn. 

Do  Yor,  by  any  chance,  know  the  old- 
fashioned  but  very  effectual  way  of  tough- 
ening glass  or  china?  It  consists  in  placing 
the  articles  to  be  toughened  into  a  large  ket- 
tle of  copi)er  (of  course,  folding  cloths,  etc., 
around  the  things  to  keej)  thom  from  knock- 
ing together)  in  enough  cold  water  to  cover 
them  entirely,  bring  this  water  to  a  boil, 
iet  it  boil  for  some  time,  then  lift  the  pan  off 
the  fire,  and  do  not  touch  its  contents  until 
the  water  is  perfectly  cold. 

Alt,  about  the  valleys  of  Xew  Mexico, 
usually  upon  high,  flat-topped  mesas,  or 
table-lands,  are  the  ruins  of  houses  of  the 
ancient  semi-civilized  Indian  population  that 
lived  here  and  tilled  the  soil  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  four  centuries  ago.  The 
numbers  of  this  old  population  can  be  only 
vaguely  inferred  by  the  numerous  cobble- 
stone foundations  of  their  houses,  still  well 
defined  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
by  Ihe  debris  of  the  fallen  walls  which  con- 
stitute hillocks,  grass-grown  and  inter- 
mixed with  occasional  old  stone  utensils  and 
countless  fragments  of  pottery.  This  pot- 
ter.v,  when  turned  up  b.v  the  spade,  is  found 
to  be  handsome  and  varied  in  color,  and  as 
fresh  of  tint  as  it  could  have  been  when  the 
village  was  destroyed  or  abandoned  and 
every  tradition  of  its  existence  lost  in  pre- 
historic past.   

AN  ILLINOISAN'S  OPINIO^  OF  FLORIDA. 

Ciiic.\Go,  III.,  September  14,  1890. 
To  THE  F.utM  AXD  FIRESIDE:— I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  said  about  Florida  by  Xorthern 
people;  that  its  soil  is  poor  and  sandy;  that 
it  would  not  produce  any  crops  without  using 
a  large  amount  of  fertilizer  on  the  ground; 
that  in  the  summer  it  is  so  warm  that  Xorth- 
ern people  can  do  very  little  labor  out  in  the 
field. 

In  July  I  went  to  Florida,  as  that  time  of 
tin-  year  is  usually  the  warmest  part  of  the 
season,  -that  I  might  aee  for  myself  how  the 
land  and  climate  were.    After  I  got  there,  I 


found  the  weather  quite  comfortable;  the 
nights  were  cool.  I  was  down  there  about 
two  weeks,  and  during  that  time  did  not 
find  the  weather  as  warm  as  it  had  been  in 
Chicago.  And  as  for  the  soil,  I  can  say  that 
in  and  about  Tallahassee  the  soil  is  a  rich 
chocolate  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  will 
produce  good  crops  of  almost  every  kind 
without  the  use  of  fertilizer;  but,  of  course, 
the  more  you  enrich  the  soil,  the  more  it  will 
produce.  I  saw  as  good  corn  growing  there 
as  I  have  seen  in  Illinois;  I  saw  almost  all 
kinds  of  crops  growing  there — corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar-cane  and  rice.  The  soil  will 
produce  all  kinds  of  grain;  it  is  a  great 
place  to  raise  vegetables  of  all  varieties, 
also  fruit.  It  is  a  beautiful  rolling  country 
around  Tallahassee. 

I  was  most  favorably  impressed  with  the 
country  and  the  advantages  for  farming, 
which  are  far  better  than  other  parts  of 
Florida,  on  account  of  the  good  soil.  I  think 
it  a  good  opening  for  any  one  to  invest 
means,  or  to  secure  a  home,  especially  the 
man  who  has  not  much  capital,  as  he  can 
live  so  much  cheaper  there  than  in  the 
Xorth  or  West,  as  land  is  cheap,  and  he  can 
raise  almost  everything  he  wants  to  live  on. 
It  costs  him  very  little  for  fuel,  whereas,  in 
the  Xorth  it  costs  the  farmer  about  half  of 
what  he  raises  on  his  farm.  Florida  has  ap- 
pareutl.v  no  winter;  flowers  are  in  bloom 
nearly  the  year  round. 

Shipping  vegetables  and  fruits  to  Xorthern 
markets  during  the  winter  can  be  made  very 
profitable.  It  is  a  good  dairy  and  stock  coun- 
try, and  when  managed  in  the  proper  man- 
ner, can  be  made  to  pay  handsomel.v,  as  there 
are  only  two  months  in  the  year  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  feed  the  stock.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly ■  good  country  for  sheep,  as  they 
can  get  their  living  the  whole  year  without 
being  fed. 

While  I  was  there  I  went  out  into  the 
country,  where  I-  sa^  as  good  improved  farms 
as  we  have  in  Illinois. 

I  liked  the  appearance  of  life  and  prosper- 
ity in  Tallahassee.  There  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  vacant  houses  or  stores  to  denote  a 
stagnation  in  business,  as  I  have  seen  at 
other  places. 

I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  country 
around  Tallahassee  that  I  concluded  to  buy 
some  land,  and  did  make  a  trade  for  three 
hundred  and  ninety  acres  of  land,  about 
three  miles  from  the  city  of  Tallahassee. 

I  had  a  pleasant  stay  at  Lanark  Inn  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  I  appreciate  the  kind- 
ness of  all  the  prominent  men  I  met,  and 
also  the  hospitable  treatment  I  received 
while  there.  L.  T.  Laexed. 


THE  RAGGED  SCHOOL  A  BLESSING. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  after  carrying 
on  ragged  schools  in  that  cit.v  for  a  number 
of  years,  sent  invitations  to  a  dinner  to  boys 
who  had  found  a  blessing  in  the  schools. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  responded,  one  gen- 
tleman traveling  five  hundred  miles  to  be 
present. 


HARD  TIMES  CAN'T  STARVE  HIM. 

Dear  Editor:  I  read  how  Mr.  Simm  made  $67  a 
month  selling  Bath  Cabinets.  I  am  only  19  but  can 
beat  that.  Keceived  a  complete  outfit  including  all 
materials,  formulas,  secrets,  instructions,  etc.  from 
C.  Grav  k  Co.  Plating  "Works,  Columbus,  O.  for 
plating  Gold,  Silver,  I^ickel  and  White  Metal.  They 
taught  me  free.  Made  S37  first  woek.SUl  in  a  month, 
plating  Jewelry,  tableware.  Bicycles,  etc.  Cnstomers 
delighted  and  bring  all  work  I  can  do.  In  hard 
timestPeople  get  old  ware  plated  instead  of  buying 
new.  Brother  Is  doing  as  well  ae  I.  Others  can 
make  money  as  1  am  by  writing  them.        F.  B.  J. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absolutely  ■self-regulatinff. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  hrst-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTEL.  CO.,  QuincyjIU. 


[HATCH  Chickens  BvsT^EAM- 

EXCaSIOR  Incubator 

SimpU.  Perfect,  Sclf-Rtgulat- 
ing.  Thousands  in  Bocceiflful 
operation.  Ijowe(.t  priced 
flr8t<cla!49  llateher  made. 
GEO.  U.  STAUL, 
114tolSg  8.  6th  8t,  Qnlnoy.m. 


Agents  Wanted 

The  electricity  frona  the  bat- 
teries will  turQ  a  needle 
throueh  your  table  or  hand. 

Cures  Rbeumatinn.  Lirer  &zid  Eidne; 
Uiaew*.  Weak  and  Iaiec  Back,  etc  For 
fcilvertising  purposes  »e  will  give  ONE  BELT 
FR£B  tor  ne  p«n«a  inea<:h  loc&litX'^^'l'^SS 

E.  J.  SMEAD  &  CO.,  Dept.  23 

Vl.viX.VXD,  NEW  JEESifV. 


NAII-PAPER 

Sainpk'S  mailed  free.   Prices  from  -!^.  to 
WW    ji.iki  a  roll,i5  yds.    K  \  YSKK  A;  A  LL.M  A 

"     Ua2-Jl  JlJirkcl  St.,  411  Arch  SI.,  rUILAUtLrillA. 

^GENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN  for 

Ball  Bearing  Weather  Strip.  Positive  novelty. 
Sure  Beller.  Simple,  cheapest,  best  fuel  saver.  Used 
by  U.  S.  GovtTnnient.  Large  profits.  Sample  sent 
bv  mail.  Cf'iits.  (livt*  wi'/.p  of  ^^■ind(^\^'.  Circulars  free. 
MARCH  WEATHER  STRIP  CO.,  1331  Arch  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 

LEARN  RETOUCHING 

and  Photography.  Pleasant,  profitable  and  perma- 
ncnt  bn-iii'--s:  <.iit:ting  frt'C  Pioneer  .school  of  -\mi'ric:i. 
School  of  Retouching: and  Photography .Oberlin.O. 


(Take  notice  tO'day.   This  ad.  will  not  appear  a^ain.) 


$150 

IN 

GOLD 


FREE!  FREE! 


TO 


WOMEN 


"Who  can  form  tlie  srreate^t  number  of  words  from  the 
letters  in  INDUSTKIOt'S  ?  You  can  make  twenty  or 
more  words,  we  feel  sure,  and  if  you  do,  you  will  re- 
ceive a  good  reward.  Do  not  use  any  letter  more  times 
than  it  appears  in  the  word.  Use  no  language  except 
English.  Words  spelled  alike,  but  with  different 
■  meaning,  can  be  used  but  once.  Use  any  dictionary. 
:  Plurals,  pronouns,  nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  prefixes, 
i  sutfixes,  adjectives,  proper  nouns  allowed.  Anything 
that  is  a  legitimate  word  will  be  allowed.  Work  it  out 
in  tliis  manner:  In,  into,  industrious,  no.  not,  nut, 
nuts,  du-;r,  dusts,  us,  sit.  sits,  etc.  Use  tliese  words 
in  your  list.  The  publisher  of  Woman's  SVi»rld  and 
Jenness  Miller  Monthly  will  pay  .?2h.ik»  in  gold  to 
the  person  able  to  makf-  tin--  l;n;z'-^t  list  "f  words  from 
the  letters  in  the  word  INDUSTRIOUS  :  ei2  iwi  for  the 
second  largest;  Slo.(W  for  the  third  ;  Ss.niif,..r  the  fourth; 
S'i  for  the  ten  next  largest,  and  S9jni  p;icb  for  tlie  twen- 
ty-five next  largest  lists.  The  above  rew  anis  ^ire  given 
free  and  without  consideration  for  iln-  purpose  of 
attracting  attention  to  our  handsonie  woman's  mag- 
azine, twenty-four  pages,  ninety-six  long  columns, 
finely  illustrated,  and  all  original  matter,  long  and 
short  stories  by  the  best  authors  ;  priceSl.inj  per  year. 
It  is  necessary  for  you,  to  enter  the  contest,  to  send  12 
two-cent  stamps  for  a  three-months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion with  your  list  of  wonls.  and  every  person  send- 
ing the  21  cents  and  a  list  of  twenty  words  or  more  is 
guaranteed  an  extra  present  hy  return  mail  <  in  addi- 
tion to  the  magazine),  of  a  2tiO-page  book,  "Doris' 
Fortune,"  by  Florence  Warden,  a  love  story  of  in- 
tense interest.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case 
or  your  money  refunded.  Lists  should  be  sent  at  once, 
and  not  later  than  Jan.  20.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  successful  contestants  will  be  printed  in  February 
issue,  published  in  January.  Our  publication  has  been 
established  nine  years.  We  refer  you  to  any  mercan- 
tile agency  for  our  standing.  Make  vour  list  now. 
Address  J.  H.  PLUMMER,  Publisher,  905  Temple 
Court  Building,  Dept.  13,  Jsew  York  City. 

Mention  this  paper. 

X-FREE-X 

GRAND  PRIZES! 

S.&W. 

S2Cartg, 

To  introdncc  and  adver- 
tise our  ne^v  15c  Henry 
Clay  Cigars  and  keep  fac- 
tory going-  we  will  offer  for 
60  days  only,  two  valnablo 
_  prizesfreo  witheVerybox Cigars.  Send 
four  name,  express  ofEce  and  state  and  wa 
will  eend  1  box  of  our  best  H.C.  Cigars;  1  first 
quality  5  Ehot  self-cocking- nickel  plated  rub- 
ber handlenewmod  el  police  pattemRevolver, 
S.  &  32  Cartrid-e  med  all  over  the  world. 
1  Gent's  Elegant  Sieta  IVInd,  BiebljEnfrraTcd 
Watch  with  lik.  gold  plate  Chain  and  Charm. 
The  cases  are  Ilk,  pold  on  outside  and  inside 
jver  solid  German  Silver,  making-  a  case  com- 
loted  of  nothing-  but  14k,  gold  and  fine  German 
iUver,beaatifullyCnifihed,farsuperiortomany 
Uedcases,fitted  with  good  grade  patentJiplate 
weled  works,  glasi  dust  cap,  enameled  dial, 
jual  in  appearance  f 
'toa  $50 watch.  you\ 
•y.  -  can  examine  pack- 
er at  express  office,  if  O  Q  C 
eatiifactory,  payagent^ W W 
and  express  charges  and  ho  will  de- 
liyer  the  whole  package  to  you.  All 
we  ask  is  that  you  call  for  package 
promptly  and  try  to  get  orders  lor 
onr  Cigars,  which  are  full  size  and|' 
weight,  warranted  to  give  perfect 

satisfaction.   It  costs  ns  money  to  

make  this  offer  but  we  want  to  get  you  siarita,  you  can  make 
moremoney  working  fornsthan  anything  else,  give  it  a  trial. 
We  send  la'die's  size  watch  if  vou  wish  it. 
INSURANCE  WHOLESALE  MERCHANDISE  CO., 
67  and  89  Washington  Street,  ChicagOf  IIISp 

Mention  this  paper. 


GENTS  14  KARATp^LSiFi 

CUT  TUIS  01 T  and  send  itti 
1  AHirC  ^5  ""'^^  your  name  and  address 
LAUlLd  fn'^^^e  will  send  you  this  beauti- 
ful gold  finished'  watch,  by  ex- 
pressfor  examination,  \ouex- 
aniine  it  at  thcexpressoffice;and 
if  you  think  it  a  bargain  pay  our 
sample  price  S2.75  and  express 
charges  and  it  is  yours.  It  is  mag- 
nificently engraved  and  cciqbI 
inappearaneeto  agennioeSolid 
(Jold  watch.  A  guarantee  and 
beautiful  gold  plate  chain  and 
charm  sent  free  with  every 
wntch.write  today,this  maynot 
appear  again;  mention  whether 
you  want  gents'  or  ladies  size 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
„^   &  IMPORTING  CO, 

334  Dearborn  St.,  [  0  ],  Chicago. 


I  Print 
My 

wn 

^  Cards,  circ- 
5^S*^  xrlars,  vritli 
Si5  Press  and 
save  money. 


Make  money  print- 
ing for  others.  Oar 
S18  press  prints  a 
newspaper.  Type 
setting  easy  .printed 
rules.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue, 
presses  and  supplies 
to  the  factory. 

KELSEY  A-  CO., 
Meriden,  -  Connecticut 


X-RAY  CAMERA. 

R'>ent;:ea  and  Ediscta  out-ionc.  Tup  preat  up 
to  dale  Sensation ;     Penetrates  any  object  in- 
sened  between  its  lenses,  no  initter  how  thick 
or  dense.    You  can  see  through  a  solid  piece  of 
1  or  a  I  art  of  your  body,  as  through  a  crystal;  of  all  opt- 
i'-al  m^r.  eli  ever  discovered  this  is  the  most  wonderfuL 
T-iro  se:5  of  compound  lenses  in  handsome  telescope  case  3 
'  1-2  in.  long.    Sells  for  25c.  Sample  complete  aod  mailed  poet- 
paid  with  catalogue  of  1">00  Bsrzains  for  15c  2  for  Soc  81.25 
3>or.    AGENTS  WAXTED.    DONT 'WArr-DOIT  XOW. 
H,  IngtrsoU  &  Bro.,  DcpU  Vo.  IQ    65  CorUandt  St.,  S.  Y, 

GOLDRINGSFREE! 

I  VTe  willglTe  one  half-round  Ring, 
r  lSI>.BoUed  Gtold plate i- war- 
ranted to  anyone  who  Trill  sell 
Idoz.  IndcstructiWe  LampWicka 
(neeanotrimialng')  amongf  riends  at  lOcts.  each.  Write 
ns  and  we  will  mail  you  the 'Wlcfes,  Ton  sell  them 
and  send  ns  the  monev  and  vre  will  mail  you  theRing. 
STAR  CHEillCAI,  CO.,  Bosioo,  Centerhrook.Coim. 

Button  Craze!  fnt^ei^xM 

in  Buttons.  Send  10c.  in  stamps  for  o  Sample  Buttons 
and  32t)at;e  catalogne,  over  SCO  illustrations.  Address 
WHITEHE4D  &  HOAG  CO. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


MoHoBuitons! 


Write  to  FK.\NKLIX  rUTX.\3I,  485  Canal  St.,  N.T. 

HE  IS  THE  MAN 

^^ho  STARTS  MEN  and  Women  in  Practical 
Photography  to  earn  money  nt  lionie.  Start  liight !  ! 
Don't  fool  away  money  on  "Dummy  "  apparatus.  But 
small  means  and  no  experience  required.  Jitfi'f/ Pay  You 

Great 

working 

Lady  Agents.  VVrite  lewis Mnfg.Co.,  523  Caxfield  Blvd.,  Chicago 


WAUTPn  Agents,  New2.^.c.  Kitchen  Novelt^- 
flHn  I  CU  3eiler,    Sample  mailed  Free 


HFI  P  WANTFH  Good  position  at  home  for  Lady 
licur  nAllICU  Gentleman.  If  you  want  em- 
ployment write  at  once.  A.  U.  Belts  &  Co.,  112  Water  St.,  Toledo,  0 

f-M  Sample Strles of  SQkFnQfc  Cards.  Hidden  Nanie  Cards,  Xon 

^  ■  Bl  I  Cards.  Scrap Piraire3,Gaines.Vuizle3,Album  Verses,  Tbe  Star 
m  ^^^^  Puz:Ie,Thel3Pui2le.  and  A«3W  Sample  Album  of  our  latest 
Cards.  Send  a  two  ccat  stamp  for  postage.   Baaaer  Card  Co.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 

A  B  U  moibpf  dbtribatiDg  Circul  «n  kod  SuDplM.      Sklary  and 

SSvEuTlstBS-  BCBEiO.  So.  US  W.  31st  SU,  New  York. 


YOU 
CARDS 


FOK  1897.  50  Sample  Styles 

AND  LIST  OF  4>')  PREISRM  .^RHCLE5 
FEEE.    HAVEaFIELDPL'B  Cu„  CADIZ,  OHIO 


as  SET  OF  6^-  J-  ^  ^  W-^  ^|-^ 

Silver=plated  rRbb 
Teaspoons  ^ 


Given  FREE  for  3  yearly  subscribers  to  this 
paper  at  the  single  subscription  price;  or  for 
5  yearly  subscribers  at  the  clubbing  price,  35 
cents  each,  without  premium. 

These  silver-plated  teaspoous  are  especially  man- 
ufactured for  lis.  We  do  uot  make  auy  ijrofit  on 
them,  but  simply  ofter  them  to  get  subscribei-s.  This 
is  why  we  are  able  to  furnish  such  handsome  initial 
teaspoons  as  premiums.  They  are  the  latest  style 
in  shape  and  design,  and  are  full  size;  in  fact,  they 
are  perfect  beauties.  We  have  received  manj'  let- 
ters from  ladies  praising  them,  and  almost  every  time 
they  say  they  are  so  much  liner  than  they  expected. 


SPEX 


Bie  aOSKT  IB  SPECTACLES.  Send  for  om 
Optical  Catalogue— jnst  out.  New  poods. 
Cut  prices.  F.E.  BA1L£  Y,  Chlcaco,  UL 


SAY  WHAT 
INITIAL 
YOU  WANT 

Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money 
refunded. 


Poland,  Ohio,  April  6, 1S96. 
I  received  tbe  six  silver  initial  tea- 
spoons.  They  are  very  handsome.  I 
think  I  cannot  do  without  your  paper. 

Miss  Sallie  a.  Lee. 


Olney,  Illinois,  January  3,  1S96. 
1  received  the  set  of  teaspoons,  and 
find  them  all  they  are  recommended 
to  be.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  them. 

Mattie  Banguart. 


BrrxLiON,  Missouri,  April  6,  1896. 
I  have  received  the  teaspoons,  and  am  well  suited 
with  them.  Mrs.  Maud  B.  Allen. 


East  Wood-STOCK.  Conx.,  March  27,  1896. 
I  received  your  spoons  to-day,  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  them,  and  think  your  paper  excellent. 
'  R.  A.  Paine. 


Stella,  Tennessee,  March  22, 1896. 
I  received  the  set  of  teaspoons  in  due  lime.  They 
are  much  nicer  than  I  expected. 

JlRS.  Mattie  L.  Boyd. 


CoLDW.\TER,  MicHlOAN,  March  28, 1896. 
Received  spoons  all  right,  ;uul  ain  well  pleased 
with  them. 


JlKS.  E.  A.  Brown. 


Pernandina,  Florida,  .January  3,  1896. 

I  received  tbe  spoons,  and  am  well  pleased  with  g 

them.  Miss  Annie  Schardt.  p 

This  Paper  One  Year  and  this  Set  of  Six  p 

Silver=plated  Teaspoons,  60  Cents.  h 

Postage  paid  by  us.         Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio.  | 


November  1,  1896. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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Smiles. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WHEEL. 

THE  OI,D— 

In  and  out  of  her  golden  hair 

The  sunbe.iuis  softly  steal. 
And  her  voice  floats  out  ou  tho  summer  air 

As  she  sings  to  the  hum  of  her  wheel. 

Little  feet  lightly  the  pedals  press, 

A  white  hand  moves  to  and  fro 
As  she  sits  in  her  quaint,  old  fashioned  dress 

At  the  wheel  of  long  ago. 

AND   THE  NEW. 

The  wind  has  ruffled  her  careless  hair, 
She  is  dust  from  her  head  to  her  heel, 

I;ut  she  gaily  whistled  a  rollicking  air 
As  she  springs  to  her  seat  on  her  wheel. 

Stout  little  lioots  the  pedals  press; 

In  an  instant  she's  off  and  away. 
The  muscular  maid  in  her  bicycle  dress 

On  the  wheel  of  t!ie  present  day. 


FRACTIONS. 

BRIGHT  childien  in  school  are  in  great 
danger  sometimes  of  passing  over 
the  border  line  of  mathematics  into 
the  forbidden  domain  of  common 
sense.  A  teacher  once  said  to  her 
class  in  mental  arithmetic: 

"Xow,  boys,  I  have  a  few  questions  in 
fractions  to  ask.    Suppose  I  have  a  piece  of 
beefsteak,  and  cut  it  iuto  two  pieces.  What 
would  those  pieces  be  called?" 
"Halves!"  shouted  the  class. 
"Right.    And  if  I  cut  each  half  into  two 
pieces?" 
"Quarters!" 

"That  is  correct.  And  if  the  quarters  were 
each  cut  into  half?" 
"Eighths!" 

"Yes.  And  if  those  were  chopped  in  two?" 

The  answers  had  been  growing  fewer  and 
fewer,  but  one  boy  meditated  a  moment,  and 
answered : 

"Sixteenths!" 

"Very  good.  And  when  the  sixteenths 
were  cut  into  half,  what  would  they  be?" 

There  was  silence  in  the  class,  but  pres- 
ently a  little  boy  at  the  foot  put  up  his 
hand. 

"Do  you  know,  Johnny?  "Well,  you  may 
tell  me." 

"Hash!"  answered  Johnny,  confidently — 
and  truly. 

TALKING  TO  THEM. 

There  is  a  fish  dealer  in  New  York  who  has 
a  large  number  of  rich  customers.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  his  store  can  be  found  full  of 
ladies  who  are  doing  their  own  marketing. 
The  dealer  is  all  smiles  to  his  customers  on 
such  days,  and  very  anxious  to  keep  their 
good  will  and  trade.  For  some  time  an  Irish- 
man had  been  coming  in  the  place,  and  after 
going  from  stand  to  stand,  and  peering  long 
and  closel.v  at  the  fish,  he  usually  wound  up 
l<.v  purchasing  some  cheap  specimen  of  the 
finny  tribe,  and  departing.  This  was  annoy- 
ing to  the  dealer  when  his  place  was  full  of 
customers,  and  so  one  morning  when  the 
Irishman  entered  and  began  going  from  one 
stand  to  another,  as  usual,  he  called  out: 

"Look  liere,  my  good  man,  what  are  you 
alwa.vs  smelling  my  fish  for?" 

The  question  was  heard  hy  every  one,  and 
tliey  all  listened  for  the  answer. 

"Faith,  oi'm  not  smelliu'  thim;  it'stalkin' 
to  thini  oi  am." 

"Talking,  did  .vou  say?" 

"Yis;  sure,  oi'm  askin'  thim  the  news  from 
the  sea." 

"Well,  said  tlie  dealer,  impatiently,  "what 
did  thej'  say  ?" 

"Sure,  they  didn't  know,  yer  honor:  they 
telt  me  they  liadn't  been  there  fer  over  a 
month." — Harper's  Round  Table. 


OVERDID  IT. 

Householder — "So  .vou've  tramped  all  the 
way  from  California  without  a  cent  of  money 
or  any  lotiers  of  introduction?" 

Bloughit  Thiew — "That's  the  case  exactly, 
sir." 

Householder — "Well,  a  chap  who  can  do 
that  ought  to  be  able  to  get  along  without 
any  help  from  mt." 

And  he  closed  the  door. — Detroit  News. 


A  DISTINCTION. 

"Do  you  remember."  asked  the  young  law- 
.\er  and  promoter,  "that  you  once  said  I 
would  never  be  rich?  I  rather  think  I  am  ou 
the  road  to  riches  at  last." 

"I  never  said  you  would  not  be  rich,"  an- 
swered the  elderly  cynic.  "I  only  said  you 
would  never  have  any  money  of  your  own, 
and  1  still  say  so." 


FIXED  IT. 

"Do  you  quarrel  with  your  neighbor  still 
about  his  dog  coming  over  into  your  gar- 
den ? '  ■ 

"No;  that's  ail  over  now." 
"Uuiied  the  liatchet?" 
"No;  buried  the  dog." 


Dollars  in  Eggs... 

Keep  your  Chickens  warm  — 
they  will  grow  twice  as  fast.  Keep 
your  Hens  warm — they  will  lay 
more  eses.     Cover   your  Poultry 


We  ■will  send  you  Free  of  expense  | 

Samples  and  Particulars. 

'         f7^.  bird  &  SON, 
Sole  nfrs.  East  Walpole,  flass.  I 


Houses  inside  and  outside,  at  small 
cost,  with  the  Water-proof,  Frost- 
proof, Vermin-proof,  Wind-proof, 
Money-Saving 


NEPONSET 


For  Roofing:  and  Side  Covering. 


Red  Rope 
Water-Proof 
FABRIC. 


WONDERFUL  FIGURE. 

Some  men  are  hard  to  please,  especially  in 
their  flustered  and  ill-natured  moods.  The 
"Scottish  American"  has  a  story  of  such  a 
man,  an  Edinburgh  banker. 

One  daj-,  when  nothing  had  gone  to  suit 
him,  he  brolce  out  suddenly  to  one  of  the 
( lerks  in  a  tone  like  a  thunder-clap: 

"Look  liere,  Jones,  tliis  won't  do!  These 
figures  are  a  perfect  disgrace.  An  office-boy 
could  do  better.-  If  he  couldn't  I'd.  discharge 
him.  Look  at  tliat  five,  will  you?  It  looks 
just  like  a  tliree.  Nobody  would  take  it  for 
anything  else.    Loolv  at  it,  I  sa.v." 

"I — er — I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  began  the  trem- 
bling clerk,  "I  beg  pardon;  but— er — well, 
you  see,  sir,  it  is  a  three." 

"A  three!"  roared  the  manager;  "a  three! 
Why,  you  idiot,  it  looks  just  like  a  five!" 

And  the  subject  dropped. 


THAT  SETTLED  IT. 

"It's  all  right.  Marj'."  he  said,  patiently. 
"Go  into  politics  and  run  for  office  if  you 
want  to.  Rut  remember  one  thing,  the  car- 
toonists'll  be  after  you  as  soon  as  you're  a 
candidate." 

"I  don't  care." 

"And  they'll  put  your  picture  in  the  paper 
with  your  hair  out  of  curl  and  your  hat  on 
crooked." 

"Do  you  think  they  would  do  that?"  she 
inquired,  apprehensivel.v. 

"Of  course.  And  tliey'll  mate  your  Paris 
gowns  look  like  ten-cent  calico,  and  say  that 
your  sealskin  coat  is  imitation." 

"William,"  slie  said,  after  a  tlioughtful 
pause,  "I  guess  I'll  just  stay  right  here  and 
make  home  happy." — Washington  Evening 
Star. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR 

"The  Story  of 
American  Heroism." 

The  latest  and  lieet  book  on  the  Civil  War.  Stories  of 
personal  adventure  by  Uncle  Sam's  flledal  Winners  ftnd 
Confederate  KoU  of  Honor  Jlen,  the  cream  of  the 
Nation's  Heroes,  who  were  lionored  by  the  govern- 
ment for  epecial  act.*  of  bravery  ;  each  man  telis  liis 
own  story  for  the  first  time.  The  most  thrilling 
record  of  personal  encounters,  captures,  hair-breadtii 
escapes  and  bio(.>d-stirring  experiences  ever  publislied. 
Reads  like  a  romance.  OVER  800  LARGE  OCTAVO 
PAGES;  300  FINE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Narratives  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
Gen.  Ale.\  Webb,  Gen.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  Wade  Hampton, 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  and  a  score  of  others  eiaually 
celebrated.  A  NEW  IDEA;  official  and  authentic; 
the  only  book  containing  the  stories  of  the  lV\edal 
Winners.  Every  family  will  want  it.  Just  out;  ter- 
ritory fresli :  absolute  contrtd  of  same.  Interests  people 
at  once  ;  sells  where  nothing  else  will.  Popular  prices 
and  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Chance  for  hustlers  to 
make  $50.00  to  $75.00  a  week.  $10.00  A  WEEK 
GUARANTEED  TO  BEGINNERS.  Don't  wait  an 
hour.  Imt  write  quick  for  circulars  to 
AiVlERICAN    PUB.    CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


FR££  TO  BALD  HEADS. 

\\  e  will  mail  on  applicatiuii,  free  Iq- 
formatiou  how  to  grow  hair  upon  a 
bald  head,  stop  falling  hair  and  re- 
move 8ca]p  dii^cases.  Address, 
Altenhc^im  9IecIioaI  Dispensary, 
Tevi't  N.B-.  Box  77*',  Cincinnati.  U. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  HiKPEa  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

WRITERS  WANTED  ^J'h<^^XuL!o!:il: 

IP  j  Wr  r»  heantiful  coloivd  picture  to  any  one  abso 
Ul  V  L  lutely  free.  Send  3r.  for  postiigp.  etc 


10  cents 


Catapult  Bean  Shooter,  Box  of  Paints  with 
Brush,  Cameo  Finger  Ring,  False  Mustache.  Address, 
TOY  LMPOKTLNG  CO.,  PKOVIDEJiCE,  B.  L 


■  Wanted.  J.  LEE,  Omaha  Buildine 


.  Agentrt 
Chica£o 


REAL  EXCITEMENT. 

"Yp.s,"  said  tho  meek-looking  man,  "I've 
no  doubt  jou've  bad  some  frreat  hunting  ex- 
periences in  your  travels  abroad." 

"I  have,  indeed  " 

"Buffalo-hunting?" 

"Yes." 

"And  bear-hunting?" 
"Of  cour.se." 

"Well,  you  must  come  around  and  let  my 
wife  take  you  house-hunting  and  bargain- 
hunting  witli  her.  Then  you'll  begin  to  know 
what  real  excitement  is."  —  Philadelphia 
Times. 


LARGE  CIGAR  V^'l^'^l^r^^li 

b  \ANCt.U.    SAMPLES  fREK.    .A DDK RS'^  « iih 


Firm  want!)  pernianeDt  Apents  evervwhere 

  IIEGISN'^RS.    EXPES'SES  AU- 

F  HOX  CHICAtO. 


We  have  regular  employment  for  an  active  man 
in  ever?  locality,  at  Slo-OO  weekly,  (no  lorlujie 
hunter  need  apply)  will  guarantee  permanent 
employment  if  right;  if  interested  apply  prompt- 
ly, address  **lienel'actor,"  P.  O.  Box  630«, 
Boston,  Mass. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free, 
Ta  S.  DENISDN,  Publisher.  CUeago,  lU. 


—SPEAKERS— 

For  Home  and  School. 
New    Catalogues    FB  EE. 
De  Witt,  Eose  St.,  N. Y. 
— D  lAliOGUES— 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


Sonietliiug  new.  Big 
protita.  No  money  re- 
quired. Outfit  FREE.  Sendijuick. 
Faem  .\nd  Fireside.  Springfield,  L>. 


PaloorMon  *o  Cigars  to  dealers.  Sinn  to  Sl.in  month-  ! 
OulColUCII  ly  and  expenses.  Experience  unnecessary,  j 
Reply  with  stamp.    Cxixtox  Cigak  Co.,  Chicago. 

We  sell 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY  cheaper  than 
any  other  relialil-'  bouse  on  earth.  IHu.^trated  Cat- 
alogue mailed  FREE.    R.^zzett  ,t  I'hek,  Cliicuso,  111. 


BIG 


PpnCITC  To  men  or  women,  boys  or  girls. 
rnurilO  Easy  work  and  big  pay.  No 
money  required  to  carry  on  the  I)nsines8. 
.\ddress  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  O. 


[ALESMEN 


WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers. 
*ItiO  morthly  and  e.^penses-  Expe- 
cssary.  tacloiestamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co.  Cbicago 


A  BAD  CASE. 

"I  hear  tliat  liobins  is  fairly  mad  over 
cycling." 

"That's  so.  lie  is  so  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  that  he  has  gone  and  married  a  hump- 
back woman." — Judy. 


^MADE 


E  A  S I L  Y-by  any  one-gS  DAILY 

sure.   Our  Plan  is  entirely  New,  most 


liberal  known.   Demand  never  filled. 

 __    "Write  for  full  information  and  Cata-, 

V  locTie  How  to  start  makmg^  Money  at  once. 

&LUMIXU5I  NOVKLTY  CO.,  335  Broadway,  New  Yor] 


S 


CORRECT. 

"Johnny,  ^'illie  says  you  threw  him  down 
and  jumiied  on  him  with  both  feet." 
"Well,  ma,  I  was  just  playln'." 
"What  sort  of  play  do  you  call  that?" 
"Foot-ball." 


Wanted-fln  Idea 


CONSU.IIPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physiciun.  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  liis  hands  by  an  East  India  iiii.'^sioiiary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for 
the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consump- 
tion. Bronchi  tis,Catarrh..\slhma  and  allTliroat 
and  Lung  Affeclions,n'<()  a  positive  and  radical  j 
cure  forXervous  Debility  and  all  Kervous  Cora-  i 
plaints.   Having  tesicil  its  wonderful  curative  ' 
powers  in  thousands  <if  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  I 
charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger-  j 
man,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  i 
for  preoaring  and  using.   Sent  by  mail,  by  j 
addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  NoYES,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  \ 


Who  can  think 

of  some  simple 
tblDg  to  patent? 
Protect  your  ideas;  ther  may  bring  you  wealth. 
Write  JOHN  WEDDERBtTRN  &  C0_. Patent  Attor- 
neys, Washington,  D.  C,  for  their  $1,800  prize  offer 
and  list  o£  two  hundred  Inventions  wanted. 

Yotl  work  right 
aroand  home.  A 

  I,  brand  new  thing. 

No  tonble  to  mate  »18  a'weel!  easy.  Write  lo 
H3  quick,  you  will  be  Burprised  at  how  easy  it  can  be 
lone.  Send  OS  yoar  address  any  way.  It  will  be  for  yonr  Interest 
to  investigate.  Write  today.  Tou  can  positively  make  $18  a 
week  easy.  ROYAL  hasifaTCBLVU  CO,,Boi  l-H,Detrolt,ia!du 

JWO  BEAUTIFUL  PINS  FREE 


Send  six  cents,  stamps,  to  help 
I  par  fortius  advertisement  and  we 
Jwill  send  you  prepnid  these  ele-/)^-/ 
'erant  goM  plated  Rankle  pinsandl? 
our  illustrated  holiday  catalocrue.U 
CCRTIX  JEWELRY  'CO.,  1  Parii^ 
Street,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

I  WANT  A  MAN 

In  every  city  or  township  to  look  after  my  business, 
ou  salary  or  commission ;  steadv  work  and  liberal 
pay  the  year  round.  One  mnn  cleare<l  :^t44).4.'J 
last  week.  Places  for  a  few  iaJies.  Don't  ilelay 
or  bother  to  send  stamps,  but  write  at  once  to 

J.   W.    JONES,    Springfield,  Ohio. 


ill  $500  Help  You  Out?  ;rr= 

offer  you  the  Sole  AsjeiicT  for  an  article  that  is 
Waiiteil  in  Kvery  Home  and  Indisiiensable 
in  Every  OIHce,  sonietliins  that  !*El.l/f»  AT 
SKiHT.  Oilier  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Donble 
the  I'rice,  tliousrli  not  nnswerinsr  the  iMirjiose 
half  8o  well.  You  can  make  from  ^.'JOO  to  S7 00 
in  three  muntlis,  iiitrnducius  it.  after  which  it  will 
brine  A  ."Sleady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  l>liss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  VV.  JO>E.'?>5  IHanaser,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


pi  ■  Mi  rni  tfC  reduced  15  lbs. 
L  n  ■     f  UUi\0  a  month,  any  one 

r  mJk  I  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
■  ■  ■  ■  Uliss  M.Ainley, Supply, .Ark., 
says, '"I  lost  till  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  ii.K  LL  A  UO.,B.,Box4i>4.St. Louis, Mo 

nj|Tr|T  We  will  send,  free  of  cliarge,  to 
UU  1 1  1 1  agents  everything  necessary  to 
start  in  a  profitable  agency  business. 
Address  Farm  -inb  Fireside,  Springfield, O 


FREE 


Ctn.U/rTTINft  ^'URED.  Box  FREE. 
DtU  Wbl  I  InU  Dr,  F.  E.  IIAY,  Arrowsmith,  111. 


DEAF! 


fESS  Citiprh.     Pbo-Ozo  Air  cores  by  IiiUlatioa 

thwe  deaf  5  to  35  yr?.     Book  of  proofs  free. 
"     David  £  Zvans,  74  BcjljtocSt-.  Boston.  Mass. 


nPUFNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

1  m       mA  B  by  my  Invisible  'i'ubulac  Cu^^lioQ.    U  h[s|icra  heard. 

Successful  wbeDaIlremedle.tfaii.  Sold  oiiK- rtj  CX 
ty  F.  Hisc«x,853  B*way,  New  York.  Write  fur  book  of  proofs  i  HCC 


FITS 
OPIUM 


A  Great  BemedrDIseoTered.  Send  for  a  trial  pack- 

age  and  let  it  speak  for  itaelf.    Postajre  5  cents. 

DR.  S.  PKKKEY.       Chicago,  Ills. 


or  SCorphine  Kfabit  Cared  ftt 
0ome.  XrisU  Free.  No  Pain* 
Comp'd  Oxygen  Ass-'tl,  Ft.  Wayne.  Irula 


f%||  EI:.£CTR0B0I.T:  gives  instant  re- 

fc^lief.  Final  ture  ina  few  days  and  never 
I  I  kb  w  returns :  no  purge,  no  salve,  no  supposi- 
tory, no  indelicacy,  no  dieting.    Solx)  by  DRUGGISTS. 


RUPTURE 


A  positive,  radical  core  at  bome 
>ea1Ml.  Book  eiviite  flill  particulars 
-eat  Free.  Addrew  DR.W.S.  RICE, 
BoxF.  Smithrille,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.T 


BED-WETTING  ^"^  '^"^^ 


Srs.  B.  Bowan,  Bilwiinkpi'.  Wis. 
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Selections. 


HOW  TO  BE  RICH. 

When  a  feller's  deep  iu  love 
He's  worth  a  milliou  all  iu  gold. 

So  wh}-  not  woo  a  pretty  dove 
An'  make  'er  yours  to  have  an'  hold? 

An'  allers  be  her  solid  beau 
.As  any  faithful  feller  ort, 

For  jest  the  day  you  let  'er  go 
You'll  be  a  milliou  dollars  short. 


OPALS  ARE  POPULAR  AGAIN. 

It  is  said  that  opals  are  rushing  into 
popularity  vsith  lovers  of  firecious  stones, 
now  that  superstition  is  doing  them  the 
justice  to  declare  that  they  bring  good 
fortune  instead  of  bad  luck.  Alethe  Low- 
ber  Craig,  writing  on  the  subject  of 
"Engagement  Ring,"  gives  the  following 
concerning  opals: 

Those  from  Honduras  change  color  very 
perceptibly  with  the  temperature  of  the 
body  as  well  as  of  the  air.  Therefore, 
when  the  wearer  is  depressed  with  appre- 
hension or  illness,  the  opal  fades,  and  is 
said  to  bring  reverses,  while,  really,  it 
merely  registers  them.  But  opals  from 
the  best  mines — the  mines  of  Hungary 
and  of  Australia— are  of  a  different  for- 
mation, and  more  constant  iu  their  beauty. 
By  many  virtuosos  they  are  regarded  as 
the  most  interesting  of  gems.  An  old 
jewel  merchant  of  India,  who  is  a  faith- 
ful lover  of  the  opal,  recently  exhibited  to 
me  the  Australian  pet  which  be  always 
carries,  inclosed  in  a  unique  little  box  of 
carved  wood  in  his  inner  waistcoat  pocket. 
"When  he  disclosed  the  gleaming  stone,  he 
looked  at  it  and  spoke  of  it  like  a  true 
adorer.  "It  is  the  child  of  the  moonbeam 
and  the  sunbeam,"  he  said,  with  eastern 
imagery.  "I  will  never  part  with  it,  for 
since  I  have  possessed  it  happiness  has 
come  to  me  again  and  again."  It  was  not 
of  exceptional  beauty,  but.  as  to  his  cul- 
tivated eye  all  opals  are  expressive  as 
human  countenances,  and  vary  as  much 
in  interest,  it  was  dear  to  him  because  it 
bore  the  loving  look  of  a  personal  friend. 

The  Hungarian  oijals  are  the  most  fash- 
ionable. Tlxey  are  paler  than  others- 
resembling  their  moonbeam  mother — with 
a  light  shade  of  green  predominating 
among  the  splashes  of  color.  The  Austra- 
lian stone,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  hold 
captive  in  its  depths  rosy  little  blushes; 
and  the  Mexican-  opal,  though  less  rare 
and  valuable  than  the  others,  is  richly 
florid  in  color,  showing  very  little  of  the 
cool  Hungarian  green,  but  much  glowing 
red  and  deep  yellow.  While  all  colored 
stones  are  enhanced  in  beauty  by  the  ad- 
jacency of  diamonds,  the  opal  is  never  in 
full  radiance  without  their  setting. 


»  i  CANDY-EATING. 

In  this  day,  when  the  laws  of  health  are 
understood,  as  they  were  not  fifty  years 
ago,  people  inveigh  in  voice  and  print 
against  the  evils  of  candy-eating  ;  and 
children,  hearing  the  protest,  feel  their 
little  hearts  sink  within  them.  It  is  natural 
for  the  babies  to  lore  sugar-plums,  and  it 
is  the  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  sweets  that 
is  reprehensible.  One  man  with  a  superb 
digestion  and  a  normal  appetite  says  he 
has  always  made  it  his  custom  to  eat  sev- 
eral pieces  of  candy  after  his  noonday 
meal,  and  that  he  has  never  felt  any 
evil  effects  from  the  practice.  A  little 
sweet  following  a  meal  will  not  harm 
a  healthy  child,  but  the  mother  must 
judge  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity. 
She  may  keep  on  hand  a  box  of  simple 
pepperinints  or  plain  chocolates,  and 
after  dinner  give  to  the  little  one  as 
many  as  she  deems  prudent.  The  stomach 
often  craves,  and  usually  digests  readily, 
sweets  after  a  hearty  meal.  The  per- 
nicious habit  of  allowing  children  to 
purchase  candy  galore  and  eat  it  ad 
libitum  is  what  ruins  stomachs,  per- 
verts the  appetite  and  destroys  the  teeth. 
Until  the  child  is  old  enough  to  discrim- 
inate and  exercise  self-control,  the  mother 
must  choose  for  him.  But  in  exercising 
this  right  she  must  try  not  to  carry  it  to 
an  unreasonable  extent,  and  deny  her  little 
one  that  which  used  judiciously  will  not 
harm  him.  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
chief  treats  of  childhood.  The  words 
"candy"  and  "ice-cream"  convey  to  the 
childish  mind  depths  of  bliss  such  as  a 
grown  woman  can  scarcely  conceive  of. 
Let  not  us  who  have  passed  that  happy 
stage  when  the  sight  of  a  bonbon  caused 
a  thrill  of  delight  deny  too  rigorously  to 
our  little  ones  the  simple  sweets  of  life. — 
Harpei's  Bazar. 


IN  A  WATCH-FACTORY. 

"A  watch-factory  is  a  wonderfully  in- 
teresting place  to  visit,"  says  the  dealer  in 
timepieces  to  a  Xew  York  "Times"  re- 
porter. "Many  of  the  machines  seem  al- 
most human.  They  turn  out  the  most 
delicate  work,  and  yet  they  can  be  man- 
aged by  a  girl  of  fourteen.  You  could 
almost  say  that  you  put  in  the  raw  mate- 
rial at  one  end  and  the  finished  watch 
came  out  at  the  other — that  is,  the  works. 

"A  watch-case  and  the  movements  are 
two  different  things.  A  wholesale  dealer 
never  keeps  them  together.  The  cases 
are  in  one  set  of  compartments,  the  works 
in  another.  The  retail  dealer  buys  a  lot 
of  each  and  combines  them  to  suit  himself 
or  his  customers.  The  manufacturer  of 
the  works  sends  blocks,  or  actually  a  set 
of  works,  minus  wheels,  to  the  case  man- 
ufacturers, and  they  make  their  cases  to 
fit.  That  was  the  reason  the  Swiss 
watches  went  out  of  the  market.  They 
were  not  made  iu  regular  size — each  case 
had  to  be  made  to  fit  an  individual  set  of 
works,  and  it  was  too  expensive.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  fit  a  watch  several 
years  old  with  new  works,  for  the  stan- 
dards change  every  few  years.  Since  I 
have  been  do^vu  town — sixteen  years — 
there  has  been  a  great  change  iu  the  size 
of  watches.  They  have  been  gradually 
growing  smaller.  Why,  at  one  time  we 
put  six  ounces  of  silver  into  a  man's 
watch. 

"  But  you  can't  expect  the  very  small 
watches  to  keep  such  good  time.  A 
woman's  watch  pinned  to  her  dress  will 
never  keep  good  time,  auywaj-.  It  swings 
around  too  much.  A  watch  should  be 
wound  regularly,  and  always  left  hang- 
ing when  not  worn." 


A  PERFECT  SPKCIMEN. 

Giving  the  height  of  the  Venetian 
Venus,  five  feet  five  inches,  as  the  ac- 
cepted perfect  .stature  for  a  woman,  the 
Xew  York  "Weekly"'  goes  on  to  explain 
how  a  woman  may  know  she  is  a  ijerfect 
specimen  of  her  sex  by  applying  other 
rules  laid  down  by  authorities.  For  color- 
ing and  shape  the  Arabic  code  holds  good: 

Black— Hair,  eyebrows,  lashes  and 
pupils. 

White — Skiu,  teeth  and  globe  of  the  eye. 
Red — Tongue,  lips  and  cheeks. 
Round — Head,  neck,  arms,  ankles  and 
waist. 

Long — Back,  fingers,  arms  and  limbs. 

Large — Forehead,  eyes  and  lips. 

Narrow — Eyebrows,  nose  and  feet. 

Small — Ears,  bust  and  hands. 

For  a  woman  of  five  feet  five  138  pounds 
is  the  proper  weight,  and  if  she  be  well 
formed  she  can  stand  another  ten  pounds 
without  greatb'  showing  it.  When  her 
arms  are  extended  she  should  measure 
from  tip  of  middle  finger  to  tip  of  middle 
finger  just  five  feet  five,  exactly  her  own 
height.  The  length  of  her  hand  should  be 
just  a  tenth  of  that  and  her  foot  just  a 
seventh. 

The  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  mid- 
dle finger  should  be  the  same  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  middle  of  the 
chest.  From  the  top  of  the  head  to  the 
chin  should  be  just  the  length  of  the  foot, 
and  there  should  be  the  same  distance 
between  the  chin  and  the  armpits.  A 
woman  of  this  height  should  measure 
twenty-four  inches  about  the  waist  and 
thirty-four  inches  about  the  bust  if  meas- 
ured from  under  the  arms,  and  forty-three 
if  over  them.  The  upper  arm  should  meas- 
ure thirteen  inches  and  the  wrist  six 
The  calf  of  the  leg  should  measure  four- 
teen and  one  half  inches,  the. thigh  twenty- 
five  and  the  ankle  eight. 


LOSING  FRIENDS. 

One  of  the  things  that  most  people  wake 
up  to  when  they  are  approaching  middle 
age  is  that  they  have  lost  a  good  many 
friends  through  their  own  carelessness. 
You  receive  an  invitation  to  the  wedding 
of  one  whom  you  knew  well  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.  He  has  (jnite  passed  out  of 
your  life;  though,  if  you  were  living  near 
each  other  so  that  you  would  meet  occa- 
sionally, he  is  the  kind  of  man  in  whose 
society  you  would  find  real  pleasure.  When 
the  invitation  comes,  you  express  your 
pleasure  that  Dick  or  John  is  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  hope  that  he  may  be  happy.  -Vnd 
that  is  Ihe  end  of  it.  You  do  not  send  a 
present,  or.  what  is  better— and  often  costs 
more — a  friendly  note  conveying  your 
congratulations  and   good   wishes.  The 


jicea^ion  pagses  without^  any  sign ,  from 
you,  and  you  have  lost  an  opportunity  of 
identifying  yourself  with  your  friend's 
happiness.  He  will  not  associate  you 
with  that  epoch  of  his  life,  and  very  likely 
will  resent  your  silence.  It  is  the  same 
when  you  neglect  to  take  note  of  a  friend's 
ifflictions.  It  is  a  real  effort  to  write  a 
letter  of  sympathy.  But  such  a  note  may 
mean  a  vast  deal  to  one  in  trouble,  and 
by  it  you  can  bind  a  heart  to  your  own 
with  a  hook  of  steel.  The  i)eople  who 
complain  that  they  have  so  few  friends 
have  themselves  to  blame  for  it.  They 
have  lost  them  through  their  indifference 
or  thoughtlessness.  "A  man  that  hath 
friends  must  show  himself  friendly." — 
The  Watchman. 


AT  THE  TABLE. 

Nervousness,  annoyance,  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  host  or  hostess  during  the  ser- 
ving of  dinner  are  the  deadly  foes  of  enjoy- 
ment. ,  If  you  feel  these,  therefore,  avoid 
showing  them  as  you  would  avoid  doing 
any  other  act  sure  to  bring  discomfort  to 
those  you  are  entertaining.  Nothing  con- 
duces more  to  the  enjoyment  of  guests 
than  the  fact  that  the  host  is  sharing  the 
enjoyment.  What  if  some  servant  blun- 
ders or  some  dish  is  spoiled!  It  is  aggra- 
vating, of  course,  but  in  most  cases  it 
will  afford  amusement  if  the  host  regards 
the  blunder  good-naturedly.  Of  course, 
no  lady  or  gentleman  will  lose  temper 
under  such  circuni.stances.  Such  an  exhi- 
bition would  be  unspeakably  vulgar;  but 
there  ought  not  to  be  even  a  display  of 
irritation  or  a  pursuing  of  the  subject 
beyond  a  passing  and  good-natured  re- 
mark,—What  to  Eat, 


AS  BURDETTE  PUTS  IT. 

Bob  Burdette  gives  this  simple  recipe: 
"My  homeless  friend  with  the  chromatic 
nose,  while  you  are  stirring  up  the  sugar 
in  a  ten-cent  glass  of  gin,  let  me  give  you 
a  fact  to  wash  down  with  it.  You  may 
say  you  have  longed  for  years  for  the  free, 
independent  life  of  a  farmer,  but  you  have 
never  been  able  to  get  money  enough  to 


buy  a  farm.  But  there  is  where  you  are 
mistaken.  For  some  years  you  have  been 
drinking  a  good  improved  farm  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  square  feet  at  a  gulp.  If 
you  doubt  this  statement,  figure  it  out  for 
yourself.  An  acre  of  land  contains  43,- 
.560  square  feet.  Estimating,  for  con- 
venience, the  land  at  $43.56  an  acre,  you 
will  see  that  it  brings  the  land  to  just  one 
mill  per  square  foot.  Now  pour  down  the 
fiery  dose,  and  imagine  you  are  swallow- 
ing a  strawberry-patch.  Call  in  five  of 
your  friends  and  have  them  help  you  gulp 
down  that  garden  of  500  square  feet.  Get 
on  a  prolonged  spree  some  day  and  see 
how  long  it  will  take  to  swallow  a  pasture- 
land  to  feed  a  cow.  Put  down  that  glass 
of  gin;  there  is  dirt  in  it — 300  square  feet 
of  good,  rich  dirt,  worth  $43.56  an  acre. 


TROUBLES  THAT  NEVER  COME. 

Some  one  has  said.  "I  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  troubles  all  my  life  long,  but 
there  is  a  curious  thing  about  them — nine 
tenths  of  them  never  happened!"' 

I  once  heard  of  a  lady  who  wrote  down 
in  order  the  particular  fears  and  anxieties 
which  were  harassing  her,  inclosed  the 
paper  and  sealed  it,  hoping  by  this  kind 
of  mechanical  contrivance  to  be  enabled 
in  some  sort  to  dismiss  the  subject  from 
her  mind.  The  paper  was  put  away  aiid 
forgotten.  Several  months  later  it  came 
.to  light,  when  she  found  that  not  one  of 
the  fears  therein  set  down  had  been  re- 
alized, and  the  difficulties  had  all  been 
smoothed  away  before  she  came  to  the 
time  for  their  solution. 


MAKES  A  BEAUTIFTL  HOME  PLANT. 

People  who  enjoy  a  bit  of  green  in  the 
house  when  fields  and  flower  gardens  are 
wrapped  in  the  desolation  of  winter  will 
find  a  sweet  potato,  planted  in  moist, 
loose  earth  or  a  jar  of  water,  with  the 
seed-end  projecting  upward,  will  make  a 
beautiful  growth  of  vine  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  resembles  the  English  ivy,  and 
rivals  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  wandering- 
.Tew  for  house  decoration. — Northwest 
Magazine. 


A  FAMILY  OF  SEVEN 
DOLLS  WORTH 

50  Cents  for 
10  Cents  ^ 

Showingf  Handsome  Clothing 
in  Many  Beautiful  Colors. 


Til  is  is  tlie  only  stt  of  dolls  ever  made  with 
a  GRANDPA  and  GRANDMA  doll.  They 
are  all  lit hotrraphed  on  cardboard  in  many 
briglit  and  pretty  colors.  They  give  children 
more  fun  for  the  uionej'  than  anything  else. 


Ttey  Stand 
Alone.  ^  ^ 

Made  from 
Cardboard. 

Children  prize 
them  above 
expensive  k** 
presents.t^*!^* 


The  Four  .^t 
"Big  People" 
Dolls  are  <M 
Over  Nine 
Inches  Tall, 

All  of  them  be- 
ing many  times 
larger  than  the 
accompanying 
pictures. 


In  Beaut-y,  in  St^yrle,  in  Height 
and  in  Number  they  are 

Finer  than  Dolls  Selling 
for  50  Cents  a  Set^^ 


Think  of  the  make-believe  weddings,  par- 
ties, visits,  and  all  the  delisihtfal  combina- 
tions that  can  be  arranged.  For,  remember, 
this  set.  contains  an  ENTIRE  P'AMILY  OF 
SEVEN  SEPARATE  DOLLS. 

PRICE  JO  CENTS  FOR  THE  SET. 

Send  a  silver  dime  or  five  2-cent  postage- 
Kt  am  ps.  HalbfacUon  guaranteed  or  your  money 
rcfuiidrd. 

Address  FARM  AND  nRESIDE, 
Postage  paid  by  us.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  FOUR  patterns,  and  this  paper  one  year,  60  cents,  post-paid 


Ko.  6414.— Boys'  Box-plaited 

Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  i,  6, 8, 10  and  12  years. 


Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  jiattern, 
with  a  picture  of  the  gni~nu>nt  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  ever\  particular,  there 
being  a  sepa?  (rfe  pattern  tor  every  single  piece  ot 
the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same 
day  it  is  received. 
For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  In  Inches. 


For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  In 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patiems. 


No.  6738.— Boys'  Shirt-waist,  with 
Byron  or  Sailok  Collar.  10  cts. 
Sizes,  4, 6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  6871.— Girls'  Apron.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  6293.— Ladies',  Misses'  Xo.  6860.— Child's  Dress.  10  cents. 

AND  Children's  Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 

Bicycle  Leggings.  10c. 


No.  687S.— Stoitt  Ladies'  Basque.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust, 


o.  6881.— Ladies'  and  Misses'  Corset 

covers.   10  cents, 
izes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  6373.— Ladies'  Cape.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6879.— Misses'  Norfolk  Basque.  10c. 
Sizes,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years. 
No.  6874.— MI.SSE.S'  Circular  .Skirt.  11c. 
Sizes,  10,  12,  14  and  16  j'ears. 


Ladies'  Wrapper. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  No.  6322.— Child's  Night-dress.  10c. 

bust.  Sizes,  1,  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


WE  HAVE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  QTY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
TOTICE.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


November  1,  1896. 


!00  DO  YOU  WANT  A  JOB  send 
EASILYMADE  star hame fastener co.  chicaco, ill 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SA«  S  DOWN 


BT0NEH.4S.  It'sKnrO  of  the  WOODS.  SATES  monev  andback- 
eche.  Send  for  FREE  ill.is.  cal.  sbowins  latest  IJ1PROVE51FSTS 
and  testimonials  from  thnu?ands.   First  order  secures  agency. 
FOIiDINU  SAWlNfi  MACHINE  CO.. 

64-66  S.  CUnton  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Mention  this  paper. 

VICTORY  FEED  MILL 

Grinds  corn  and  cob 
and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain.  Made  in  four 
sizes,  for  2,  4,  8  and  10 
horse  power.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 

THOS.  EGBERTS, 

Box  91.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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GKET  LAWN  FENCE 


fl 


■f 

steel  gates,  steel  posts  and  rail,  also  Field  and 
HogFence  Wire,  singleand  douWefarmgates. 
For  further  infonnatlon,  write  to  the 

UNION  FENCE  CO.,  De  Kalb,  III. 

Mention  this  paper. 


QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


s^^E^l  WATER  PROOF, 


Not  affected 
by  gases. 


No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  s<nbstitnte  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  tlie  best 
and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  &c. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Mention  this  paper. 


THOMPSON'S  BANNER 

ROOT«'r^ 

cutter! 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  & 
vegetables  for  STOCK 
FEEDING.    The  only 
machine  made  with  self 
feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed  I 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
ger of  choking.     Used  every- 
where, Catalog  FREE.  Address 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  50NS,| 
12EiverStreet,YPSIlANTl-MICH.c;^*^ 


SINGLE  STANDARD 

However  opinions  may  differ  on  the  finan- 
cial question,  there  has  been  no  demand  for  a 
change  in  the  fence  standard.  "Just  as  good 
as  the  Page"  is  current  everywhere,  if  you 
can  safely  rely  on  the  promise  being  re- 
deemed. After  all,  it  is  better  to  get  the  gen- 
uine stuff  and  take  no  chances.  Write 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper. 


A  WIND  MILL 


THAT   YOU  CAN 

for  all  the  piuposes 
for  which  wind 
mills  are  used 


IT  IS  HOT  LIKE 
OTHERS-IT 
IS  BETTER 


RELY  UPON 
the  GOODHUE 
PUMP  AND 
POWER 
MILL. 

Our 
famous 


We  also 

make  i 

Call  line 

grinding  mills 

wood  saws,  shel 
I  lera.  fodder 
J  ensilage  cutters.  4c 
J  Catalogue  sent  FREE 

IaPPLETON  MFG. 


Success 
horse 
READ 
POWER 

a  Marvel. 
Adapted  to  all 
uses    reQULxiug  a 
moderate  power. 

9FAEGO  St., 
Bataviai  Ills. 


GO, 


IMPERIAL 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 

iWindMill 


With  Covered 
Inttrnal  Gear. 


Write  for 
Circulars. 


Untqualed  in  the  lino  of 

Pumping  Wind  Mills 

I  We  solicit  the  closest  investiization. 
I  Also  Imperinl  Oalvanizrd  .Ste«-I 
Derricks,  Iron  Turbine 
mid    ColiinibiA    Ait  eel 
^Vinfl    Kntrinen,  ItuoU- 
?  Force  and  l.in  PumpH, 
Tank   :«nd    .Spray  Punipi*. 
Well     Drilling  nacliineH, 
Ituckeye   I.aH'n  Muweris 
[  Iron  KenciMC.  e(c 

MAST,  FOGS  &  CO., 
iSPRINCFIELD,   -  OHIO. 


Mumor. 


A  GOOD  PLAYER. 

Simkins— "That  Dundcr  girl  is  getting  to 
be  a  voiy  clevtr  pianist." 

ruffertou— "Yes.  'What  is  the  clever  per- 
formance this  time?" 

Simkins— "She  played  a  storm  at  the  sea- 
side last  night  with  so  much  effectiveness  as 
to  bring  out  the  life-saving  corps." 


IS  IT? 

"Jlora!  courage,"  said  the  teacher,  "is 
the  courage  that  makes  a  boy  do  what  he 
thinks  Is  right,  regardless  of  the  jeers  of  his 
companions." 

"Then."  said  Willie,  "if  a  feller  has  candy 
and  eats  all  himself,  and  ain't  afraid  of  the 
other  fellers  callin'  him  stingy,  is  that  moral 
courage  ? ' ' 

WHY  HE  ASKED. 

"I  say."  said  the  regular  customer,  as  he 
stopped  at  the  restaurant  cashier's  bos  to 
pay  for  the  dinner  he  had  had,  "where  did 
you  get  that  beef  you  are  serving  to-day?" 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?"  aggressively 
asked  the  cashier,  who  scented  another  row. 

"Oh,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  it: 
that's  why  I  asked." 


SCIENCE. 

It  was  after  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  and 
the  surgeons  were  making  incisions  in  the  leg 
of  a  soldier  who  had  been  wounded  by  a  ball. 
Out  of  patience  at  last,  the  victim  exclaimed, 
"Why  are  you  carving  me  up  so?" 

"To  find  the  ball,"  answered  a  surgeon. 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  for  it?"  cried  the 
soldier,  indignantly.  "Here  it  is,  in  my 
pocket." — Youth's  Companion. 


THE  LAST  STRAW. 

Thornton— "Why,   my  baby  walks  every- 
where.   Has  yours  cut  his  teeth  yet?" 
Updike — "  No." 

Thornton — "Mine  has,  long  time  ago.  Can 
your  baby  talk?" 
Updike — "  No." 

Thornton— "Great  Scott!  that's  strange. 
Mine  says  everything." 

Updike  (desperately)— "  Say.  what  does  your 
baby  think  of  the  financial  question?" 


HOW  HE  DID  IT. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  lady,"  said  Traveling 
Tommy,  as  he  stopped  at  the  back  door,  "but 
if  you  will  just  smile  I'll  take  your  picture 
with  this  here  camer,a.  I  am  traveling  on 
foot,  making  a  collection  of  photos  of  cur 
beautiful  American  Women.  Thanks,  I  have 
it."  Then  the  woman  offered  him  a  generous 
hand-out,  which  he  accepted  with  the  grace 
of  a  true  knight  of  the  road.  "You  see. 
he  explained  to  Willie  Allthewhile,  it  didn't 
take  no  work  at  all  to  paint  that  cigar-box 
black  and  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  end,  but  it 
fetches  'em  every  time.  They  think  it's  a 
pb(/togi:ii'h-taker,  and  their  picture  u'oes  in 
the  collection.  Make  one  and  cultivate  your 
manners,  and  you  can  live  like  a  prince." 
— rhiladelphia  Call. 


HAVE  YOU  ASTHMA  OR  HAY-FEVER? 

Medical  Science  at  last  reports  a  positive 
cure  for  Asthma  aud  Hay-fever  in  the  won- 
derful Kola  Plant,  a  new  botanical  discovery 
found  on  the  Congo  River,  West  Africa.  Its 
cures  are  really  marvelous.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Combs,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  writes  that 
it  cured  him  of  Asthma  of  fifty  years'  stand- 
ing, and  Hon.  L.  G.  Clute,  of  Greeley,  Iowa, 
testifies  that  for  three  years  he  had  to  sleep 
propped  up  in  a  chair  in  Hay-fever  season, 
being  unable  to  lie  down  night  or  day.  The 
Kola  Plant  cured  him  at  once.  To  make  the 
matter  sure,  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
cures  are  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public. 
So  great  is  their  faith  in  its  wonderful  cura- 
tive powers,  the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  of  11G4 
Broadwa.v,  New  Y'ork.  to  make  it  known,  is 
sending  out  large  cases  of  the  Kola  compound 
free  to  all  readers  of  the  F.\rm  .\xd  FiiiEsiDE 
who  are  sufferers  from  Asthma.  All  the.v 
ask  in  return  is  that  when  cured  yourself 
you  will  tell  .vour  neighbors  about  it.  Send 
.vour  name  and  address  on  a  postal-card,  and 
they  will  send  you  a  large  case  by  mail  free. 
It  costs  you  nothing,  and  you  should  surely 
try  it. 


Iiook  Oat  for  Better  Times  After  EleetioD 


Shrewd  investors  are  now  seeking  an  opportunity  to  make  a  quick  turn  and  big 
profits.   For  this  reason  they  are  sending  their  money  to  us  to  put  into 

Cripple  Creek  Gold  Stocks 

For  tbey  know  the  merits  of  these  securities,  and  the  fortunes  that  have  been  made  in 
them.  All  CRIPPLE  CREEK  stocks  will  soon  he  selling  for  what  they  were  last  winter, 
aud  tliis  means  an  immense  gain.  They  are  now  advancing  rapidly,  so  do  not  hesitate 
to  take  advantage  of  such  a  proposition  as 

Bull  Hill  Gold  Tunnel  Stock 

at  3e  per  sliare. 

This  is  a  hard  times  bargain  and  10,000  shares  of  treasury  stock,  full-paid,  and  non- 
assessable, are  to  be  sold  at  this  low"  figure  in  order  to  push  development  work. 

It  has  sold  as  high  as  15c  when  the  property  did  not  look  as  well  as  it  does  to-day. 

800  feet  of  work  has  already  been  done  under  this  famous  BULL  HILL  on  whieli  are 
located  many  sliipping  mines. 

Early  purchasers  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of  duplicating  their  order  in  30  or  00 
days  at  above  figures.   Prospectus,  map,  etc.,  fnrnislied  free,  address 

THE   MBGHBM   INVOSTMBINT  CO., 

Colorado  Springs.  Colorado. 


$9.00  Outfit 


AND  THIS  PAPER 
ONE  YEAR  ONLY 


Free  for  a  Club.   Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

Tills  is  the  latest,  neatest,  cheapest,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  Home  Repairing  Outfit 
ever  invented.  It  ought  to  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  this  winter.  If  the  tools 
were  purchased  separately  in  retail  hardware-stores  they  would  cost  from  §6  to  §9. 
We  sold  578  of  tliese  outfits  in  one  month,  and  have  received  stacks  of  unsolicited 
testimonials. 


PATENTED 


Premitim  No.  281  consists  of  40  first-class,  ftill-sissed  tools  and  materials,  as  follows : 

4  Iron  Lasts  (10,  8,  6  and  4  inches),  1  Iron  Standard,  with  Base,  1  Iron  E.^tension  (patented  . 
4  Packages  of  Wire  Clinch-nails,  6  Pairs  of  Heel-plates,  1  Box  of  Slotted  Rivets,  1  Klvet 
1  Steel  Punch,  1  Pegging-awl  (complete),  1  Awl-wrench,  1  Sewins;-awl  (complete),  I  Slabbiiis:- 
awl  (complete),  1  Shoe-knife,  1  Sboe-bamnier.  1  Bottle  of  Rubber  Cement,  1  Bottle  Of  Leather 
Cement,  I  Harness  and  Saw  Clamp,  1  Ball  of  Wax.  1  Ball  of  Slioe-tliread  (No.  10),  1  Bunch  of 
Bristles,  4  Harness-needles,  1  Pair  of  Pliers,  1  Soldering-iron,  I  Bottle  of  Soldering-fluid,  1  Box 
of  Resin,  I  Bar  of  Solder.   Directions  for  using. 


$6.00  OUTriT 


AND  THIS  PAPBR  4tO 
ONE    YEAR    ONLY    ^  £m 


Premium  No.  292  consists  of  33  first-class,  full-sized  articles,  as  follows:  4  Iron  Lasts 
(in,  8.  C  aud  4  inches),  1  Iron  Standard,  with  Base,  1  Iron  Extension  (patented),  4  Packages  of  Wire 
Clinch-nails,  6  Pairs  of  Heel-plates,  1  Sewiug-awl  (complete),  1  Pegging-awl,  1  Wrench  for 
Pegging-awl,  1  Stabbing-awl  (complete),  I  Shoe-knife,  I  Shoe-hammer,  1  Bottle  of  Rubber 
Cement,  1  Bottle  of  Leather  Cement,  I  Ball  of  Wax,  I  Ball  of  Shoe-thread  (No.  10),  1  Bunch  of 
Bristles,  3  Harness-needles,  I  Pair  of  Pliers.  Directions  for  using.  The  No.  292  outfit  contains 
the  same  articles  as  the  No.  281  excepting  the  harness  and  soldering  tools. 

FREE      IF  ORDERED  IN  NOVEMBER 


THIS  ANVIL 


_  'All  who  send  their  orders  for  an  outfit 
during  the  month  of  November  will  receive  this 
anvil  extra  and  without  charge. 

Positivehj,  the  anvil  will  not  he  put  in  outfits 
ordered  after  November,  unless  purchased  extra. 
Price  50  cents.    Weiglit  two  pounds. 


Premium  No.  281,  and  this  paper  one  year,  Three  Dollars. 

Given  Free  for  8  yearly  subscribers  at  the  single  subscription  price;  or  for  16  yearly 
subscribers  at  the  clubbing  price,  30  cents  each,  without  premium. 

Premium  No.  293,  and  this  paper  one  year,  Two  Dollars. 

Given  Free  for  6  yearly  suljscribers  at  the  single  subscription  price;  or  for  12  yearly 
subscribers  at  the  clubbing  price,  30  cents  each,  without  premium. 

SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS.— Outfits  are  sent  by  freight,  charges  to  be  paid  by  the 
receiver.  Weight  about  20  pounds  each.  Your  freight  agent  can  tell  you  how  much 
the  charges  will  be,  or  if  not,  we  can  and  will.  We  advise  purchasers  living  in  the 
extreme  West  and  South  to  first  find  out  what  the  freight  charges  will  amount  to. 
When  five  or  more  outfits  are  ordered  at  one  time  to  one  address  we  will  pay  the 
freight  to  any  raih-oad  freight  station  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FREE!  FREE! 


II  ^111  i^iriii.»'njM 
Send  for  our  new  ISDO  Oat' 
alogue,  illustrated  in  colois, 
cDu'uiiniLg  full  descripiioiis  of 
uH  our  I'ianos  auil  Uri;ans. 
UEMKMBEU  we  aie  tlie  only 

^  firm  of  actual  niauufacturoi'S 

selling  exclusively  tu  r'>t  ijeucral  iiublic  direct,  at  factoni  losi—ihe  only  firm  where  you  gcttlio 
Beal  Exact  Value  for  yiiur  nidney".    'rUurc  iiru  110  .\5cnts'.  Dealers'  or  Middlemen's  profits 

added.  ENCASH  or  on  EASY  PAYMENTS,^ 

to  soit  your  clrcmut»tuut«s.     rmuua  aud    ^a.j^  Urijaiis  btiiinted  oo  thirty  days*  trial  in 


your  own  home  under  our  special  warrant 
Quiredin  advana;,  }<afe delivery  to v^i'^- 
lJEFEUEM'E8:-Our  bank,  your  hank, 
any  txink.  tht*  I'liitor  of  tlii.^  pninT,  or  any  of 
tlH^multiiude  of  patrons  w  ho  Imvo  purclm^t'd' 
tniiliocs  of  (JolJars  wot  tli  nf  instnirncntvf  rom 
us  durinir  the  pa.«t  35  years.  Our  new  tjook 
"Tlie  Heart  of  the  People."  containinc  a 
tliousanU  reeeat  ivferenees.sent  free.  Don*t 
fall  to  n-rltc  nt  onee  to 


2^0  money  re- 


fer twenty-five  years 
charier  QuaranUeU. 
TERMS t  No  Satisractlon.  Xo  Pay- 
sort. —v^a  an  adv.rii-^iri.m  wc  will  edl  to  the 
fimip'irclivcr  in  a  •>»*'  "(  our  floe  IMANOS. 

"pcctally  fliicd  ao.l  fini'licl  for  ooIt  #IfiO, 
nrone  ofourlsW^t  P  AUI.Oii  OKO.VNS  for  ijciS. 


CbRNISH  &  CO.,  Piano  and  Organ  Makers.  Washington,  N.J. 
■  —  — ^  ^    *    *  — ^ — ^    *  ^^^^^w  A    A    *    *   A    A    *    *    *  -  *    *  ^^.^fc 


EASTERN  EDITION 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Spring&eld.  Ohio,  as  second-claBB  mail  matter. 
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l^OTEMBER  15,  1896. 


TEEMS  { 


50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
24  NUMBERS. 


We  guarantee  a  circulation  of  not  less  than 


310,000 


COPIES  

...EACH... 

 ISSUE 


AS  FOLLOWS; 

125,000  Copies  of  the  Eastern  Edition. 
125,000  Copies  of  the  Western  Edition. 

30,000  Copies  of  New  York  Farm  and  Fireside. 

30,000  Copies  of  Illinois  Farm  and  Fireside. 

With  more  than  1,500.000  regular  readers. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Holds  the  undisputed  title  of 

Monarch  of  the  World's  Rural 
Press. 


I 


SEMI-MONTHLIES.  -g 

In  all  America  no  semi-monthly  has  credit  for  one  half  so 

large  a  circulation  as  is  accorded  to  the  Springfield,  Ohio.  -s-, 

F.\R«  AND  Fireside,  and  the  publishers  of  the  American  -K 

N'e;.',spaper  Directory  will  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  -K 

circulation  rating  accorded  to  this  paper  by  a  reward  of  one  -K 

hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  first  person  who  successfully  -K 

assails  H.—Froyn  Printer)'  Ink,  May  6,  1896.  -g 


OX  the  subject  of  railroad  charges  and  prolits  the 
"Journal  of  Commerce"  says: 
"It  any  persons  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  general 
management  of  the  railroad  business,  including  con- 
struction, it  is  the  investors  more  than  the  farmers  or 
their  political  spokesmen.  The  investors  might  as  well 
have  their  property  confiscated  outright  in  many 
instances  as  to  have  frhe  earnings  of  their  properties 
reduced  by  legislation  cutting  down  rates,  and  most  of 
them  might  welcome  state  ownership  if  it  were  to  be 
accomplished  by  purchase.  Between  1877  and  1893  the 
mileage  of  railways  increased  in  this  country  from 
7-1,112  to  173,433,  or  about  133  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  this  rush  to  construct  roads  the  business  was  greatly 
overdone,  and  that  many  roads  were  built  which  cannot 
earn  a  profit  on  the  money  invested  in  them.  But  most 
of  them  have  benefited  every  one  except  the  men  who 
put  money  into  them.  In  the  twelve  years  from  1883  to 
1894  the  railway  mileage  of  the  South  Atlantic  states 
nearly  doubled,  that  of  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi  states 
increased  40  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  southwestern  states 
60  per  cent;  in  the  northwestern  states  the  increase  was 
nearly  120  per  cent.  This  railway  construction  has  been 
the  making  of  these  newer  sections  of  country.  It  has 
made  settlement  and  agriculture.  In  this  period  of 
twelve  years  the  average  receipts  of  the  roads  per  ton  per 
mile  in  certain  sections  declined  as  follows:  In  the 
South  Atlantic,  from  1.81  cents  to  .79  of  a  cent,  or  56  per 
cent;  in  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi  states,  from  1.66  cents 
to  .90  of  a  cent,  or  45  per  cent  decrease ;  in  the  Southwest, 
from  1.88  to  1.15  cents,  or  40  per  cent;  and  in  the  North- 
west, from  1.79  to  1.03  cents,  or  A2]4  per  cent.  In  no  one 
of  these  four  sections  were  the  average  dividends  paid  in 
ISSS  anything  like  a  fair  return  on  the  capital.  Indeed, 
on  an  average  for  each  section  a  fair  return  for  capital 
was  obtained  nowhere;  even  in  New  England,  where  the 
rate  was  highest,  it  was  only  4.32  per  cent,  and  in  the 
middle  states  it  was  but  3.65  per  cent ;  nowhere  else  was 
it  nearly  so  high  as  in  these  two  eastern  sections.  In 
1894  the  average  dividend,  affected,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
by  the  general  business  depression  which  began  the 
previous  year,  was  decidedly  lower  in  every  section  of 
the  country  except  in  STew  England,  where  there  was  a 


small  increase.  The  average  dividend  had  fallen  from 
1.44  to  .43  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  .29  to  .18  of  one 
per  cent  in  tlie  Gulf  and  Mississippi  states.  1.42  to  .13 
in  the  South  west,  and  2  57  to  1.11  in  the  Northwest.  The 
average  rate  of  interest  on  i-ailway  bonds  had  also  fallen 
in  the  twelve  years.  It  had  reached  4.23  per  cent  in  the 
Northwest,  and  was  well  under  4  per  cent  in  the  three 
sections  of  the  South." 


THE  death  of  Judge  Crisp  removes  one  of  the  ablest 
political  leaders  in  the  South.  He  had  been  nom- 
inated for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  would  liave  been 
elected  by  the  Georgia  legislature  at  its  pi'esent  session. 
In  Congress  he  took  front  rank  as  a  paiiianientarian,  and 
displayed  great  skill  in  party  leadership.  After  one  of 
the  most  notable  contests  in  the  history  of  the  House,  he 
became  the  caucus  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  speaker- 
ship, defeating  Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas,  on  the  thirtieth 
ballot. 

His  rulings  as  speaker  were  upheld,  thotigh  some  were 
severely  criticized  by  his  political  opponents.  Although 
a  pronounced  advocate  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  it 
was  largely  due  to  his  fh-mness  that  the  silver  purchas'B" 
repeal  bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  his  ruling  defeating 
Mr.  Bland's  filibustering  movement.  The  following  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life: 


Charles  Frederick  Crisp,  of  Americus,  Georgia,  was 
born  on  January  29,  1845,  in  vShefBeld,  England,  where  his 
parents  had  gone  on  a  visit;  was  brought  by  them  to  this 
country  the  year  of  his  birth;  received  a  common-school 
education  in  Savannah  and  Macon,  Georgia;  entered  the 
Confederate  army  in  May,  1861;  was  a  lieutenant  in 
Company  K,  Tenth  Virginia  infantry,  and  served  with 
that  regiment  until  May  12,  1864,  when  he  became  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Upon  his  release  from  Fort  Delaware, 
in  June,  186.5,  he  joined  his  parents  at  Ellaville,  Schley 
county,  Georgia;  read  law  in  Americus,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  there  in  1866;  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Ellaville,  Georgia;  in  1872  he  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  of  the  southwestern  judicial  circuit,  and  was 


Charles  F.  Crisp. 

reappointed  in  1873-  for  a  term  of  four  years;  located  in 
Americus  in  1873;  in  June,  1877,  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  superior  court  of  the  same  circuit;  in  1878  was  elected 
by  the  general  assembly  to  the  same  office;  in  1880  was 
re-elected  judge  for  a  term  of  four  years;  resigned  that 
office  in  September,  1882,  to  accept  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  Congress;  was  permanent  president  of  the 


Democratic  convention  which  assembled  in  Atlanta  in 
April,  1883,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  governor;  was 
elected  to  the  forty-eighth,  forty-ninth,  fiftieth,  fifty-first 
and  fifty-second  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  fifty- 
third  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  recei^^ng  11,574  votes  against 
4,982  votes  for  Wimberly,  People's;  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  House  for  the  fifty-second  Congress,  and  re-elected 
speaker  for  the  fifty-third. 

»>  )  (  <« 

COJiJiENTiNO  on  the  outlook  for  wheat  prices,  "Brad- 
street's"  says: 
"There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  likely 
to  react  to  and  remain  at  the  lower  levels  which  prevailed 
for  so  many  months  prior  to  recent  advance  of  about 
twenty-tw^o  cents  per  bushel. 

"That  there  will  be  enough  wheat  to  go  around  goes 
without  saying,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
alleged  .shortage  in  Russia  has  been  magnified  and  the 
prospect  for  a  decreased  yield  in  Argentina  overdrawn. 
In  fact,  the  London  'Miller'  estimates  the  total  require- 
ments of  wheat-importing  countries  at  22,000,000  bushels 
less  than  total  export  supplies  of  wheat  in  exporting 
countries — a  pretty  narrow  margin,  though  on  the  right 
side. 

"But  when  the  most  has  been  told  with  respect  to  the 
outlook  for  ample  supplies  of  wheat,  the  fact  remains 
that  after  four  or  five  years  of  excessive  output  the  yield 
fell  away  in  1895,  and  has  declined  again  in  1896,  this  time 
more  sliarply ;  that  supplies  in  importing  countries  have 
been  allowed  to  run  down,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
that  importing  countries  have  been  first  to  discover  the 
outlook  for  reduced  supplies  and  for  higher  prices  them- 
selves. The  late  'boom'  did  not  start  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  England.  The  London  'Economist'  con- 
cludes that  wheat  is  likely  to  be  higher  rather  than 
lower,  and  that  there  is  a  real  deficit  in  the  world's  wheat 
crop.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  1879  America 
now  appears  to  hold  the  key  to  the  situation,  for  every 
bushel  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  available  for  export 
will  be  wanted  abroad." 

A BULLETIN  of  the  American  Fruit  Growers'  Union, 
under  date  of  October  29, 1896,  states  that  over  one 
million  barrels  of  apples  have  already  been  exported  to 
Europe,  and  the  shipping  season  has  only  just  com- 
menced. The  bulletin  notes  that  the  foreign  demand  for 
American  apples  is  growing,  and  says: 

"So  far  this  year  apple  shipments  are  more  than  six 
times  as  great  as  the  same  time  last  year.  We  are  pleased 
to  note  a  sharp  advance  in  prices  abroad,  as  they  were 
very  low  during  the  last  two  weeks;  one  foreign  hou.se 
making  the  remark  upon  the  sale  of  the  twenty-sixth  that 
'The  English  people  have  discovered  that  they  are  buying 
apples  at  frightfully  low  prices,  so  up  they  go.'  We 
think  ourselves  that  we  have  seen  our  lowest  prices  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  We  believe  a  great  many  people 
are  making  a  mistake  in  trying  to  force  their  sales.  Do 
not  be  in  a  hurry  ;  the  buyer  is  as  anxious  to  buy  as  you 
are  to  sell,  and  if  you  are  firm  in  your  demands,  they 
will  meet  your  prices.  We  can  report  a  firmer  feeling 
and  good  demand  South  and  West,  although  locally 
[Chicago],  owing  to  the  warm  weather  of  the  last  week, 
sales  to  the  consumer  have  been  small.  The  speculative 
market  is,  however,  active,  and,  we  believe,  ripe  for  an 
advance." 


SECRETARY  John  Trimble,  of  the  National  Grange,reports 
that  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  new  granges  were 
organized  during  the  past  grange  year,  which  closed  Sep- 
tember 30th.  Ninety-two  new  granges  were  organized 
during  the  preceding  grange  year,  and  the  total  number 
of  granges  organized  since  the  foundation  of  the  order  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  twenty-seven  thonsnnd 
three  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 
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Moistttre 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

"The  Moisture  of  the  Soil, 
and  Its  Conservation,"  is 
of  the  Soil,   ^jjg  ^  bulletin 

written  by  Professor  L.  A.  Clinton,  and 
just  issued  by  the  Cornell  University  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.  Just  at  this 
time  ■we  may  see  no"  particular  necessity 
of  ■"conserving  moisture."  The  arrcmnd  is 
quite  moist,  even  wet,  and  it  will  not  dry 
out  again  until  some  time  next  year,  per- 
haps not  until  July.  Yet  the  splendid 
growth  which  all  our  fall  crops,  such  as 
cabbages,  turnips,  late-sown  oats  and  peas 
(for  fodder),  and  also  the  winter  grains, 
have  made  this  fall,  with  its  frequent  and 
abundant  rains,  shows  the  great  value  of 
continuous  and  sufficient  moisture  for 
phtut  development.  The  aggregate  yearly 
rainfall  in  my  own  vicinity  would  be  fully 
enough  fur  the  most  luxurious  plant 
growth  if  we  had  it  always  just  when 
needed.  But  usually  we  have  a  surplus 
at  one  time  and  a  deficiency  at  another, 
aiid  the  latter  usually  just  when  our  crops 
are  most  in  need  of  moisture.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  any  of  our  summer  crops  we 
cannot  take  too  much  pains  to  have  the 
supply  that  is  so  abundant  at  times,  and 
usually  so  in  early  spring,  hold  out  as 
long  as  the  crops  are  growing.  How  can 
we  do  it? 

*  *  * 

Professor   Clinton  telis 
Conservation  moisture  can  be 

of  Moisture,  preserved  by  tillage.  We 
plow  to  save  moisture.  "The  first  step  in 
the  conservation  of  moisture,"  he  says, 
"must  be  the  preparation  of  the  soil  so 
that  the  rain  will  sink  down,  and  not  be 
carried  off  by  surface  drainage.  Owing  to 
shallow  plowing  and  shallow  cultivation, 
the  water  is  unable  to  si-ttle  into  the  hard 
soil  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  is  carried 
along  the  surface,  producing  those  gullies 
which  are  so  ilestructive  to  farm  lands  (by 
surface  washing).  The  improvements  in 
the  jilow  1':iv('  dune  much  toward  remedy- 
ing these  defects,  but  there  is  still  a  large 
amount  of  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  use 
of  this  iiiipleineiit.  As  an  implement  to 
bo  used  ill  the  i)i'eparation  of  the  soil  for 
the  reception  of  moisture,  it  stands  pre- 
eminent.   Good  plowing  docs  not  consist 


— as  ordinarily  supposed — in  merely  invert- 
ing a  portion  of  the  earth,  but  in  pulveriz- 
ing and  fining  it,  and  burying  the  sod  or 
refuse  that  may  be  on  the  surface.  The 
amount  of  water  which  a  soil  is  capable 
of  holding  depends  directly  upon  the  fine- 
ness of  its  particles.  Then  that  plow 
which  will  break  and  pulverize  the  soil 
most  thoroughly  is  the  best  one  adapted 
to  fit  the  soil  for  holding  moisture." 


Fall  Plowing. 


The  bulletin  also  advises 


us  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
the  large  amount  of  water  (occurring  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spi"ing  months,  owing 
to  surface  drainage  of  melted  snows 
and  heavy  rainfalls)  by  plowing  the  land 
in  the  fall.  In  hard  and  compact  subsoil 
the  use  of  the  subsoil-plow  may  prove 
most  beneficial.  Should  the  ground  break 
up  in  clods,  then  it  may  t)e  allowed  to  re- 
main during  the  winter  without  harrowing 
to  more  thoroughly  subject  it  to  the  ben- 
eficial action  of  the  elements.  But  should 
the  soil  be  in  good  mechanical  condition, 
then  some  plants  should  be  growing  on  it 
during  the  winter.  Growing  plants  serve 
to  bind  the  soil  to  take  up  plant-food 
which  may  be  soluble  and  liable  to  loss 
by  drainage.  If  these  plants  are  plowed 
under  in  the  spring,  organic  matter  is 
added  to  the  soil.  In  corn-fields,  wheat  or 
rye  may  be  drilled  in  without  plowing, 
and  it  will  obtain  sufficient  growth  to  act 
most  beneficially  upon  the  soil  during  the 
winter,  and  it  may  be  plowed  under  in  the 
spring,  having  served  its  purpose  as  a  soil- 
protector.  ...  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  hard  land  which  is  bare  or  devoid  of 
humus  is  very  apt  to  become  puddled  or 
cemented  during  the  winter  if  plowed  in 
the  fall.  In  such  cases,  all  that  is  gained 
by  fall  plowing  is  more  than  lost  by  this 
running  together  of  the  soil.  On  laud  that 
has  been  fall-plowed  work  can  begin  in 
the  spring  several  days  earlier  than  on 
unplowed  land.  It  should  be  the  practice 
to  stir  the  surface  soil  just  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  conditions  will  permit,  that  a 
soil  mulch  may  be  formed  which  will  serve 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water  from 
below.  On  clay  land  it  is  of  special  impor- 
tance that  work  be  commenced  early,  and 
yet  ou  account  of  its  peculiar  nature  it  is 
the  slowest  in  drying  out,  and  the  last 
to  be  plowed. 


large-toothed  implement  is  used  to  destroy  j 
grass  and  weeds,  then  it  .should'  be  fol-  | 
lowed  b.v  a  smoother  to  reduce  the  ridges  i 
and  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture.  Ridge 
culture  is  only  allowable  when  the  object  | 
is  to  relieve  the  soil  of  moisture  ou  bot-  i 
torn  lands  where  the  water  comes  very 
near  the  surface,  or  for  some  special  crops  ] 
where  a  high  degree  of  warmth  is  required 
early  iu  the  season. 


The  Use 


Surely  the  use  of  the 
roller  requires  a  good 
of  the  Roller,  deal  of  judgment.  On 
light,  loose,  sandy  or  graveliy  soils,  where 
every  effort  must  be'  made  to  solidify  and 
pack  the  particles  closely  together  (to 
quote  again  from  the  bulletin),  "the 
roller  must  be  used  repeatedly.  The  diffi- 
culty of  such  soils  is  that  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  grains  are  so  large  that  the 
water  is  perinit^d  to  pass  through  freely, 
and  is  lost  by  percolation.  .  .  .  The 
toiler  lessens  the  size  of  these  pores  in 
solidifying  the  soil,  and  the  capillary  force 
is  then  strong  enough  to  draw  the  water 
to  the  surface  (see  Fig.  1).  If,  now,  the 
soil  is  left  in  this  condition,  it  has  been 
put  in  the  best  possible  form  for  parting 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Harrowing 


That  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  cul- 
to  Save  Ittoisture.  tivatiou  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  soil  mulch  which  prevents  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
surface  has  been  stated  time  and  again. 
The  modern  favorite  tool  with  which  to 
make  this  soil  mulch  is  the  harrow.  ""The 
spring-tooth  harrow,"  says  Professor  Clin- 
ton, "is  in  reality  a  cultivator,  and  its  ac- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  the  cultivator. 
AA'hcn  used  as  an  instrument  to  conserve 
moisture,  the  teeth  should  penetrate  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  inches;  and  to  pro- 
duce the  best  effect,  the  ridges  left  by  it 
should  be  leveled  off  by  a  smoother,  which 
can  now  be  purchased  as  an  attachment 
to  the  harrow.  The  tillage  of  orchards  by 
the  harrow  is  now  practised  extensively, 
and  nothing  short  of  irrigation  will  so 
nearly  meet  the  demands  of  trees  for 
moisture,  paiticularly  upon  the  heavier 
soils. 

*  *  * 

'"The  cutaway  or  disk  harrows  may  be 
either  beneficial  or  of  absolute  injury.  If 
the  disks  are  so  set  that  they  cover  but  a 
portion  of  the  surface  with  the  mulch, 
they  leave  a  ridge  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  sun,  and  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion is  greatly  increased.  The  disks  should 
be  set  at  such  an  angle  that  the  whole  sur- 
face shall  be  stirred  or  covered. 

"The  mellower  the  soil,  the  lighter  should 
Ikj  the  work  (lone  by  the  harrow.  On  most 
heavy  orchard  soils  it  will  lie  found  neces- 
sary to  use  the  heavy  tools,  like  the  spring- 
tooth  and  disk  harrows,  in  the  spring:  but 
if  the  land  is  properly  handled,  it  should 
bo  in  such  condition  as  to  allow  the  use  of 
a  spike-tooth  or  smoothing  harrow  during 
summer.  This  light  summer  harrowing 
.should  be  sufficient  to  keep  down  the 
weeds,  and  it  preserves  the  soil  mulch  in 
most  excellent  condition. 


The  action  of  cultivators  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  spring-tooth  har- 
row. A  inany-small-tiwithcd  implement  is 
to  be  preferred  to  a  few  large  teeth  where 
the  object  is  to  conserve  moisture.    If  a 


with  its  moisture,  and  it  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  unless  prevented 
by  establishing  a  surface  mulch.  In  seed- 
ing lands  in  a  dry  time,  the  soil  should  be 
rolled,  in  order  to  bring  sufficient  moisture 
to  the  seeds  to  insure  germination.  'VThere 
circumstances  will  permit,  the  roller 
should  be  followed  by  a  smoothing-harrow, 
that  the  surface  mulch  may  be  restored 
and  the  moisture  stopped  before  reaching 
the  atmosphere  (Fig.  2).  On  clay  lands 
the  roller  must  be  used  with  much  cau- 
tion. If  used  immediately  after  grain  is 
sown  and  a  heavy  rain  following,  there 
would  be  danger  of  the  soil  becoming  so 
compact  on  the  surface  that  the  tender 
shoots  would  be  unable  to  get  through, 
and  the  most  direct  connection  would  be 
established  between  the  soil  moisture  and 
the  air.  A  good  method  of  treatment  for 
clay  is  to  roll  before  the  seed  is  sown, 
then  harrow,  and  make  a  good  seed-bed, 
and  then  drill  in  the  grain.  After  the 
plants  are  well  up  the  roller  may  be  used 
again,  which  will  bring  the  water  to  the 
surface,  where  the  growing  plants  can 
make  use  of  it  before  it  passes  off  by 
evaporation."  T.  Geeixeb. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

Had  considerable  trouble  with  my  cel- 
ery this  season.  The  plants  were  set  six 
inches  apart,  in  rows  eight  inches  apart, 
and  the  bed  was  inclosed  with  boards. 
The  soil  was  very  rich,  and  the  plants 
grew  well  until  about  six  inches  high, 
when  dry  weather  made  it  necessary  to 
irrigate.  The  bed  was  irrigated  just  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  soil  moist,  but  the 
plants  began  to  rot,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
remove  the  boards  to  allow  the  air  to  pass 
through.  This  stopped  the  rotting  quickly. 
They  were  then  replaced,  and  a  few  of 
the  plants  about  half  blanched.  I  set 
drain-tile  over  some  of  them,  and  these 
blanched  nicely;  but  most  of  the  others 
were  tough  and  stringy.  To  finish  the 
blanching,  1  dug  the'  whole  lot  up,  set 
them  in  a  trench,  and  covered  them  over 
with  l>oards.  They  are  now  blanching 
finely,  and  will  l)e  nice  and  tender. 


Next  year  I  shall  plant  my  celery  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  setting  the  plants 
four  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  soil 
will  be  well  enriched  with  manure  early 
in  the  spring,  and  thoroughly  pulverized 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  twenty  inches.  Then 
the  plants  will  be  set  in  a  furrow  four 
inches  deep.  This  will  make  it  easy  to 
irrigate  them  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sni-j-.  The  soil  will  not  be  drawn  toward 
I  hem  until  thoy  are  nearly  ready  to 
blainh.  then  only  enough  to  hold  the 
pl:ints  up  in  good  shape.    When  I  wish 


to  blanch  I  wilt  earth  up  about  six  inches, 
then  set  twelve-inch  boards  on  edge,  on 
each  side  of  the  row.  pressing  them  close 
to  the  plants,  and  fastening  the  upper 
edges  one  inch  apart  by  means  of  small 
pieces  of  wood  notched  to  fit  it.  By  this 
means  I  can  blanch  the  celery  as  needed. 
Of  all  the  methods  I  have  yet  tried  the 
above  is  by  far  the  best.  The  celery  is 
blanched  tender,  and  is  good  to  eat.  I 
don't  like  tough,  stringy  celery,  if  it  is 
white.    I  want  it  crisp  and  tender. 


The  abundance  of  rain  we  have  had 
this  season  caused  my  strawberry-plants 
to  grow  so  fast,  and  form  so  many  run- 
ners, that  they  literall.v  cover  the  ground. 
The  plants  are  too  numerous  and  too  close 
together  to  yield  a  good  crop  next  year. 
As  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is 
ruinous  to  dig  out  plants  in  the  spring,  I 
am  cutting  them  out  this  fall.  I  have 
a  long-handled  shovel  ground  sharp  as  a 
knife,  and  I  am  thrusting  it  across  the 
matted  rows,  cutting  out  all  plants  the 
width  of  the  shovel,  and  leaving  rows 
three  to  four  inches  wide.  After  the  rows 
are  thinned  out  I  shall  cover  the  soil  of 
the  entire  patch  with  about  an  inch  of 
finely  pulverized,  well-rotted  manure,  and 
when  the  ground  freezes,  apply  a  thin 
covering  of  straw. 

It  is  the  best  plan  to  thin  out  the  plants 
as  they  grow,  instead  of  waiting  until 
they  are  grown  before  thinning:  but  when 
white  grubs  are  so  abundant  as  they  are 
now,  I  think  it  best  to  be  sure  you 
have  a  good  stand  of  plants  before  cut- 
ting any  out.  Last  fall  the  grubs  worked 
in  my  patch  until  the  ground  froze  hard, 
and  I  raked  over  a  third  of  the  rootless 
plants  off  last  spring  when  removing  the 
straw  mulch  from  over  the  rows.  They 
are  not  quite  so  numerous  this  fall,  but 
still  there  are  more  than  enough. 


As  winter  approaches,  and  we  occasion- 
ally get  a  little  whifl  of  coolness  from  the 
northwest  as  a  reminder,  I  am  led  to 
wonder  why  many  farmers  will  continue 
to  live  on  a  bleak  hill-top,  exposed  to  all 
the  bitter  blasts  of  winter,  when  Jevor- 
greens  are  so  cheap,  and  so  easily  gfown. 
I  have  lived  with  farmers  whose  yards 
were  blizzard-swept  winter  after  winter, 
and  whose  stables  were  as  cold  as  snow- 
banks. 'When  a  blizzard  was  on,  one 
could  scarcely  step  outside  of  the  house 
without  having  nose  or  ears  frozen,  and 
milking  was  a  finger-freezing  job,  even 
inside  of  stables. 

I  have  lived  with  other  farmers  whose 
yards  and  buildings  were  protected  from 
the  north  and  west  winds  by  evergreens 
and  orchard,  ani  when  a  blizzard  raged 
one  would  scarcely  notice  it.  The  snow 
lay  just  where  it  fell,  instead  of  being 
piled  up  in  great  hard  drifts  on  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  buildings,  and  sift- 
ing through  every  crack  and  chink  in  the 
stables  down  on  the  shivering  animals 
therein.  The  cows  and  horses  would  go 
out  of  the  stables  to  the  watering-tank 
and  take  a  good  draught,  then  kick  and 
caper  around  awhile  before  returning. 
Wliile  in  an  exposed  yard  it  would  be 
difficult  to  drive  them  out  of  the  stables 
or  to  keep  them  out  long  enough  to  take 
a  few  hurried  swallows. 


An  ui)-to-date  farmer  once  told  me  that 
he  was  satisfied  that  a  good  wind-break  of 
evergreens  ou  the  north  and  west  sides  of 
his  yards  and  buildings  would  be  worth 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  year 
to  him.  He  was  then  on  a  new  farm, 
and  the  trees  for  his  wind-break  were  only 
four  feet  high,  but  he  was  doing  all  he 
could  with  tillage  and  manure  to  hurry 
them  upward.  The  farm  he  had  formerly 
lived  on  was  protected  by  a  belt  of  timber, 
and  ht?  knew  the  value  of  such  protection. 
He  declared  that  it  took  twenty-five  per 
cent  more  fuel  to  keep  his  house  warm, 
and  fully  th.-it  much  more  feed  to  keep  hi-s 
stock  in  good  condition  on  the  exposed 
place  than  on  the  one  he  had  left. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  think  these 
things  over  .some  night  when  a  blizzard  is 
howling,  and  do  a  little  planning  for  next 
spring.  Kemeniber  that  evergreens  were 
never  so  cheap  as  now,  and  that  no  special 
skill  is  required  in  setting  them  out.  'V\'hen 
they  reach  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet 
you  will  begin  to  bless  the  day  you  set 
them  out.  and  continue  to  bless  it  more 
and  more  fervently  as  the  years  go  by. 

Fhed  Grundy. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

OBGAXiZATiox. — So  miich  has  been 
spoken  and  written  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  organization  among 
farmers  that  one  can  hardly  hope 
to  say  anything  that  will  strike  home  to 
those  who  appear  indifferent  to  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  gains  that  organization  may 
bring  them.  But  the  busy  seasou  of  the 
year  has  p.-issed,  or  soon  will  be,  and  all 
farmer  readers  of  this  paper  should  make 
for  themselves  opportunities  of  meeting 
with  others  whose  interests  as  producers 
are  identical,  and  discussing  all  questions 
of  interest  and  profit  to  themselves  as 
farmers.  Some  organizations  in  the  past 
have  made  political  questions  too  prom- 
inent, and  members  have  been  ofEended. 
This  was  a  serious  mistake.  Questions  of 
business  and  social  interest  need  our  con- 
sideration, and  there  is  no  need  of  trench- 
ing on  partisan  political  ground.  We  want 
to  learn  how  to  increase  incomes,  and  how 
to  make  them  go  farther  in  procuring  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  we  want  to  aid  in 
securing  more  efficient  management  of 
neighborhood  and  county  affairs.  This  is 
within  the  province  of  farmers'  organiza- 
tions. 

*  *  * 

Watching  Ors  Intebests. — There  is 
no  objection  to  consideration  of  proposed 
legislation  by  state  or  nation,  but  chiefly 
that  which  concerns  us  as  business  men, 
and  not  as  members  of  a  political  party. 
There  is  no  reason  why  manufacturers 
should  be  permitted  to  sell  shoddy  goods 
for  pure  woolens,  thus  defrauding  the  con- 
sumer and  displacing  millions  of  pounds  j 
of  our  wool  every  year.     They  should  \ 
have  the  right  to  make  shoddy  goods,  but  | 
we  farmers  should  use  our  organizations  j 
to  say  to  our  national  legislators  that  I 
these  men  must  brand  their  goods  just 
what  they  are.    If  all  of  us  were  in  the  i 
Grange  or  organized  farmers'  clubs  or 
other  practical  societies,  and  should  de- 
mand that  all  manufactured  cloths  should 
be  sold  for  what  they  are,  the  demand 
would    be    granted,    no    one   would  be 
wronged,  consumers  would  fare  better, 
and  wool  would  rise  in  price  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  the  law  was  passed. 
This  is  iilain  business,  and  no  other  set  of 
producers  but  farmers  would  endure  this 
wrong.    Why  not  use  the  means  at  hand, 
and  put  an  end  to  it? 


Adulteration  of  Food.— Thanks  to 
ohe  organization,  we  have  some  super- 
vision over  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drugs.  ^Manufacturers  may  use  harmless 
adulterants,  but  the  package  must  bear  a 
statement  of  the  fact.  All  of  us  get  the 
benefit  of  the  aggressive  action  of  this 
organization;  but  the  work  is  not  com- 
pleted, nor  will  it  be  so  long  as  there  are 
dishonest  men  to  evade  the  law.  The 
dairy  and  food  commissioner  is  dependent 
in  great  measure  upon  public  sentiment. 
He  cannot  secure  convictions  unless  it  is 
on  his  side.  He  cannot  do  effective  work 
in  the  face  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
dealers  and  absolute  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  masses,  who  are  protected  by 
the  law.  He  cannot  secure  any  needed 
amendments  to  the  law.  The  farmers 
should  stand  at  his  back  in  an  effective 
way — that  is,  in  organizations  that  can 
act.  We  need  greater  protection  from 
impure  drugs.  The  mischief  they  do  is 
fearful  to  contemplate.  The  question  of 
branding  shoddy  and  adulterated  food  and 
drugs  are  only  two  of  many  that  concern 
us  as  farmers,  and  in  organizations  we 
should  counsel  together,  and  the  influence 
of  every  farmer's  name  should  be  given  in 
securing  what  is  right  and  just.  g 


Exces-sive    Bonding.— Many  counties 
are  running  wild  in  the  matter  of  going 
into  debt  for  improvements.     Times  are 
hard,  and  taxes  come  hard;  so  the  pol- 
iticians Avho  want  flush  times  in  county 
treasuries  are  quick  to  advocate  bonding 
of  the  county.    The  popular  object  just 
now  is  the  improvement  of  our  highways.  ; 
This  appeals  to  all  progressive  men,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  stay  too  far  behind  the 
times.    Bad  highways  are  a  tax  upon  pro- 
duction— that  is  very  true.    But  the  build-  | 
ing  of  ecstly  highways  is  a  business  prop-  ' 
osition  just  like  the  underdrainage  of  farm 
land,  for  instance.    It  is  well  to  cut  down  ; 
all  unnecessary  expenses  to  secure  either  j 
of  these  improvements.    It  even  is  wise,  I 


oftentimes,  to  incur  some  indebtedness  to 
hasten  the  work;  but  a  conservative  far- 
mer is  slow  to  go  heavily  in  debt  for  farm 
improvements  when  times  are  hard,  and 
this  should  be  equally  true  of  people  in  a 
public  capacity.  It  is  safer  to  scrimp 
hard  and  pay  as  one  goes.  Some  counties 
are  burdening  themselves  for  a  genera- 
tion, and  the  majority  of  the  taxpayers 
are  opposed  to  it,  but  they  are  practically 
helpless,  because  unorganized.  They 
should  be  in  a  position  to  counsel  together, 
and  determine  the  extent  to  which  they 
wish  to  incur  indebtedness.  Farmers' 
clubs  or  granges  are  needed. 


Reduction  of  Salaries.— The  ineffec- 
tiveness of  unorganized  public  sentiment 
among  farmers  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
matter  of  reduction  of  public  salaries. 
There  has  been  plenty  of  agitation,  but 
that  is  about  all  of  it.  A  few  county  offic- 
ials have  more  influence  with  a  legislator 
than  a  county  full  of  farmers,  simply  be- 
cause these  few  men  mean  business.  They 
hang  together,  and  their  influence  will  be 
felt  against  any  law-maker  who  favors  a 
reduction  of  war-time  salaries.  Do  not 
blame  the  legislator;  self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature.  If  he  had  organ- 
ized public  sentiment  back  of  him,  he 
would  do  as  the  people  demand.  Few  care 
to  deny  that  many  salaries  in  public  life 
are  higher  than  the  times  justify,  but  they 
will  not  be  reduced  so  long  as  farmers 
talk  at  random,  and  take  no  aim. 
Twenty  live  farmers'  clubs  or  granges  in 
each  county  could  speak  with  such  force 
that  no  legislature  could  refuse  to  listen. 
Why  does  not  each  farmer  do  his  duty  in 
this  respect? 

*  *  * 

Exchange  of  Ideas.— The  substantial 
organization,  however,  gives  the  most  of 
its  time  to  exchange  of  ideas  about  far- 
ming and  matters  of  purely  local  interest. 
In  every  neighborhood  there  are  some  men 
who  make  the  production  of  some  one 
thing  a  sort  of  specialty.  They  have  put 
their  best  study  upon  it,  and  their  advice 
is  worth  having.  One  man's  experience 
may  be  helpful  to  another — help  him  to 
make  money  or  prevent  loss.  The  social 
side  of  organization  is  needed  in  every 
neighborhood.  It  is  my  experience  that 
most  men  are  better  than  outside  appear- 
ances indicate.  In  social  meetings  the 
better  side  is  displayed,  and  a  mutual  lik- 
ing is  begotten  that  improves  the  temper 
of  a  neighborhood.  Men  may  be  better 
citizens,  better  farmers  and  better  neigh- 
bors if  they  join  societies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  interests.  Where  no  organ- 
ization exists,  one  should  not  wait  upon 
another  to  make  the  needed  move.  A  few 
good  farmers  can  join  and  form  a  club  at 
any  time.  Then,  if  a  majority  desire,  this 
can  be  converted  into  a  liranch  of  some 
great  organization,  like  the  Grange. 

David. 


A  BACHELOR'S  SALMAGUNDI. 

Five  leading  products  of  the  soil  I  have 
mentioned  as  my  favorites  of  each  of  their 
respective  classes;  namely,  the  Seminole 
watermelon,  Dungan's  White  Prolific 
field-corn,  kafir-corn.  Sand  Lake  potatoes 
and  Winnigstadt  cabbage.  Perhaps  it  is 
well  to  add  to  the  above  list  the  following: 
Japanese  buckwheat,  cream-colored  cow- 
peas  with  black  oj-es,  .lohnson-grass  and 
Mountain  Seedling  gooseberry.  Saealino 
is  yet  promising.  Dwarf  Juneberry  has 
come  to  stay.  The  fig-tree  makes  a  fine 
ornamental  pot-phi  nt,  and  a  useful  one 
for  the  fruit  it  will  produce.  In  conclud- 
ing the  list  that  will  do  to  "tie  to,"  let  me 
ring  it  into  the  ears  of  my  readers  that  the 
artichoke  will  demonstrate  its  value  if 
given  the  chance.  It  is  not  only  valuable 
food  for  hogs,  but  other  stock  is  extremely 
fond  of  the  fodder  it  makes.  If  the  tops 
are  turned  nnder,  they  add  lots  of  humus 
to  the  soil.  They  have  a  robust  constitu- 
tion, and  will  grow  under  conditions 
where  most  plants  would  fail. 

*  *  * 

Having  before  us  the  successes,  let  us 
also  add  the  failures:  Alfalfa,  sand-vetch, 
lathyrus,  rape  (as  a  winter  plant),  crimson 
clover,  Black  Rice  corn,  the  vineless  sweet 
potato.  Silver  Mine  oats  and  Winter  Turf 
oats  (as  a  winter  oat/.  The  following 
fruits  nre  worthless:  Prunus  Simoni, 
Rocky  Mountain  Dwarf  cherry.  Downing 
mulberry,  Crandall  currant.  Industry. 
Lancashire  Red  and  Watson  seedling 
gooseberries.  Abundance  and  Floral  Park 
plums,  wineberry,  and  Champion  of  the 
World  roser  I  have  tested  several  new 


kinds  of  wheat,  including  Jones'  Winter 
I  Fife,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  to  the 
t  old  home  kind.    My  experiment  in  prun- 
ing sweet-potato  vines  again  shows  no 
good  resulting  therefrom. 


I  have  warned  people  against  going  into 
debt,  and  plead  for  our  quails  to  be  spared. 
I  have  condemned  the  use  of  tobacco  as 
defiling  to  the  human  system,  and  shown 
the  essential  characteristics  of  a  gentle- 
man. Last,  but  not  least,  "slight"  (I 
mean  skill)  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  al! 
our  work  if  we  but  put  on  our  '".studying- 
cap."  With  this  summing  up  of  many 
lessons,  I  submit  the  same  for  the  readers' 
candid  consideration,  and  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  line  of  thought  yet  to  come. 

If  any  of  my  lady  readers  are  bothered 
by  coal-oil  making  its  appearance  on  the 
outside  of  the  lamp,  let  them  try  turuiug 
the  wick  down  low  when  the  light  is  ex- 
tinguished— so  low  as  to  be  below  the 
top  of  the  channel  inclosing  the  wick. 
If  the  wick  is  left  above  the  top — as  it 
is  when  burning,  for  example — when  the 
flame  is  blown  out,  the  oil  flows  up 
ihrough  the  wick  and  down  onto  the  ex- 
terior of  the  lamp. 


I  often  wonder  if  hustlers  like  Mr.  Fred 
Grundy  had  such  soil  as  we  have  in 
southern  Illinois,  could  they  make  as  brill- 
iant success  as  they  do?  I  have  been 
observing  the  methods  of  some  farmers 
who  have  come  from  the  North  down  here 
to  live,  and  if  their  plans  are  a  fair  ox- 
ample  of  the  rich-laud  farmer  of  the 
North,  the  northerner  will  surely  fail  of 
success  in  "Egypt."  Two  points  I  will 
mention  as  examples:  They  plant  their 
potatoes  in  a  ridge,  the  same  as  sweet 
potatoes  are  jjlanted,  and  when  plowing 
corn,  they  run  away  off  in  the  middles 
when  giving  the  first  cultivation.  Also, 
when  hoeing  corn,  they  scrape  all  the  loose 
dirt  from  about  the  corn  and  leave  it  in 
the  naked,  hard  ground.  The  planting  of 
the  potatoes  in  ridges  is  all  right  for  a 
wet  season,  but  in  a  dry  one  all  wrong. 
Cultivating  far  off'  from  the  young  corn- 
plants  during  the  first  time,  and  getting 
closer  as  the  corn  grows,  is  never  right; 
better  reverse  the  order — cultivate  close 
while  little,  and  get  farther  away  as  the 
corn  grows.  In  hoeing,  some  fine,  loose 
dirt  should  be  left  on  the  hard  ground 
around  each  plant. 

*  --ii  * 

T^'e  are  often  told  that  a  farmer  can 
make  his  living  on  his  laud,  also  lay  by  a 
surplus  for  the  "rainy  day,"  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  or  improve  the  fer- 
tility of  his  soil  from  his  farm's  own  re- 
sources. I  am  willing  to  admit  that  by 
careful  management  the  "running-down" 
process  may  be  retarded.  So  can  the  wear 
of  his  implements  be  also  retarded  by 
proper  care,  but  by  no  means  is  this  say- 
ing they  can  constantly  be  made  better 
from  their  own  resources.  The  farmer 
can  prolong  his  life  by  the  ^right  obser- 
vance of  hygiene,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
saying  he  can  continually  grow  stronger 
thereby  and  live  forever.  But  they  tell 
us  that  pasture-land  constantly  improves 
right  under  the  teeth  of  the  stock.  Never- 
theless. I  am  fearful  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  reasons  for  my  doubts  will  be 
given  in  my  next  article,  if  the  editor 
permits.  Jefferson  D-.  Cheely. 


ened  at  one  end,  and  with  two  holes  drilled 
1  in  the  other,  two  inches  apart,  as  shown 
in  iiliistratitin.    They  can  be  made  very 
cheaply.     They  are  driven  into  the  tree 
about  three  inches  deep,  at  their  proper 
distance  apart;  put  a  key  in  the  second 
hole,  then   slip  ou  your  2x4-inch  strip, 
then  put  iu  the  other  key  to  hold  it  on, 
and   the   post   is  complete. 
A         R    The  wire  is  then  stapled  onto 
,A=^         the    posts;    and    by  taking 
pains  to  have  all  the  trees 
the  same  distance  apart,  the 
fence,     with    the  2x4-inch 
posts,   can   bo  removed  by 
taking  out  the  keys  that  hold 
them  on,  to  any  portion  of 
the   farm   where  trees  are 
prepared  for  them. 
This  makes  a  very  substantial  and  dur- 
able fence,   lasting  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years.    The  trees  need  not  cost  any- 
thing more  than  a  little  time  and  atten- 
tion, as  they  can  be  obtained  by  planting 
the  seed  from  the  nicest  apples;  and  the 
fruit  will  more  than  repay  for  the  cost 
of  the  fence  in  a  few  years. 

Such  a  fence  should  be  along  every  pub- 
lic highway,  as  it  would  give  the  road  and 
fields  an  attractive  and  homelike  appear- 
ance. S.  C.  V. 


LIME  AND  CLOVER. 

The  "New  England  Farmer"  has  a  dis- 
sertation upon  lime  and  clover,  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Rhode  Island 
experiment  station.  This  writer  claims 
truly  that  lime  is  as  important  as  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  "bringing  in 
clover,"  and  that  the  last  two  are  entirely 
insufficient  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
clover  on  some  Rhode  Island  soils;  but 
where  lime  is  added  clover  grows  as  vig- 
orously as  formerly.  Some  farmers  said 
clover  winter-killed  iu  late  years,  others 
averred  that  the  soil  had  become  "clover 
sick,"  without  offering  any  explanation  as 
to  the  cause  of  clover  sickness.  It  is  well 
demonstrated,  however,  that  in  our 
granitic,  and  perhaps  some  other  soils 
where  clover  once  flourished,  but  will  not 
now,  the  supply  of  lime  in  the  soil  has  been 
exhausted,  and  what  it  needs  to  make  it 
produce  clover  again  is  to  apply  lime.  Any 
one  who  has  clover-sick  soil  can  easily  test 
the  matter.  Gypsum,  or  land-plaster,  was 
once  celebrated  in  central  New  York  for 
its  beneficial  action  upon  clover,  but  in 
late  years  it  is  of  so  little  value  that 
farmers  have  almost  entirely  ceased  its 
use;  but  just  as  large  crops  of  clover  are 
grown  as  ever.  The  fact  is,  plaster  is 
nearly  all  carbonate  of  lime,  and  so  much 
of  it  has  been  used  that  a  large  surplus 
remains  in  the  soil,  and,  of  course,  an  ad- 
dition to  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  crops.  Wood 
ashes  are  excellent  to  apply  to  clover,  but 
where  there  is  lack  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
the  thirty-five  per  cent  of  it  in  the  ashes 
does  more  good  than  the  remainder  of  the 
commodity.  Dr.  Galen  Wilson. 


APPLE-TREES  FOR  FENCE-POSTr. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
farmers  to-day  is  how  to  make  the  best 
and  cheapest  fence.  Many  devices  have 
been  recommended,  but  the  most  ecouom- 


1 

ical  fence,  to  my  mind,  is  one  made  of 
barbed  wire  stretched  to  small  strips — say 
2x4  inches — bolted  to  apple-trees  for  posts, 
as  shown  iu  the  illustration. 

The  trees  an?  trimmed  up  pretty  high, 
and  the  2x4-inch  strips  should  be  all  cut 
into  equal  lengths,  the  height  you  desire 
your  fence,  and  a  hole  bored  near  each 
(>nd,  leaving  the  spaces  between  them 
all  of  equal  distances  apart.  Then  make 
bolts  about  nine  inches  in  length,  sharp- 


THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW. 

Dr.  Lintner,  entomologist  of  New  York, 
has  only  censure  for  the  English  sparrow. 
I  am  sure  that  it  has  some  redeeming 
qualities.  I  read  that  a  flock  of  sparrows 
had  actually  conquered  the  army-worm 
in  one  locality.  It  is  well  established 
.that  the  young  sparrows  are  brought  up 
mostly  on  a  diet  of  insects.         T.  Gb. 


Nerve 

^'it:Tfi  Strength 

Hood 's  Sarsapa-  <^ 
rilla  because  this  great  medicine  makes  rich, 
luire  and  nourishing  blood.  Nerves  depend 
upon  the  blood  for  support.  With  poor,  thin 
blood  they  are  weak  and  the  person  is  ner- 
vous. Cures  of  nervousness  by  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parllla  are  because  rich  and  pure  blood  is 
given  by  this  medicine.  Hood's  SarsapariUa 
cures  when  all  others  fail,  because  it  does 
what  other  medicines  cannot  do.  The  cures 
by  Hood's  SarsapariUa  are  accomplished  in 
nature's  own  way.  Remember 

Hood's 

SarsapariUa 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  SI. 

Hrtrtrl'c  Dillc  are  the  only  pills  to  take 
lltlUU  a  fills  with  Hood's  SarsapariUa. 
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®ur  Jfarm. 


NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

FALL  Lettuce. — Autumn  may  not 
be  jnst  the  right  season  for  let- 
tuce, and  yet  I  notice  that  most 
members  of  my  family,  and  other 
people,  too,  consider  a  mess  of  crisp  let- 
tuce from  the  greenhouse  just  as  much  of 
a  luxury  as  it  seemed  to  be  last  winter, 
find  far  more  than  the  lettuce  from  open 
ground  was  last  summer.    Lettuce  is  the 
vegetable  of  all  regetables  that  I  enjoy 
most  out  of  its  right  season.    Plants  were  j 
started  in  July  and  August,  and  one  of  the  i 
benches  in  the  greenhouse  planted  a  few 
weeks  later.    The  crop  required  no  arti- 
ficial heat  and  very  little  care,  except  co- 
pious watering   while  the   weather  was 
fair  and  yet  warm.    We  hare  now  been 
feasting  on  the  tenderest  little  heads  (and  , 
on  large  ones,  too)  for  some  weeks,  and 
shall  have  it  for  some  weeks  longer.  By 
that  time,  of  course,  other  benches  in  the 
greenhouse  will  be  occupied  with  yotmg 
plants,  giving  us  a  continuous  supply  right  ^ 
along.     Greenhouse  lettuce  can  be  pro-  i 
duced  very  cheaply  diiring  October  and  ; 
November,  and  I  think  it  will  fiad  lovers 
enough  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  it  so  that  the  crop  will  pay  well. 


SIiCE  AND  Rats. — Small  as  they  are, 
mic-e  can  give  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
and  annoyance.  Usually  they  enter  traps 
ea^iily,  but  sometimes  we  find  some  spec- 
imens that,  are  exceedingly  cautious,  and 
refuse  to  be  caught  by  our  usual  devices. 
In  the  greenhouse,  for  instance,  mice  can 
become  a  real  pest,  and  there  they  seem 
to  lie  harder  to  catch  than  iu  most  other 
places.  A  couple  of  ordinary  house-mice 
have  given  me  considerable  trouble  in  the 
greenhouse  lately,  but  finally  I  caught  one 
in  one  of  the  "Delusion"'  traps,  and  the 
other  I  dispatched  with  the  Flobert  gun. 
The  best  thing  we  can  do  to  get  rid  of 
mice  is  to  change  traps,  and  change  baits 
(cheese,  cake,  nuts,  pumpkin-seeds)  quite 
frequently.  Persistence  in  this  will  get 
the;  mouse  at  last.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  rats.  Some  old  specimens  will  defy 
us  for  a  long  time.  But  we  keep  the  traps 
>et  aTiil  well  baited  until  our  game  be- 
come familiar  with  them  and  loses  fear, 
and  -soon  thoy  will  be  ours.  Chestnuts 
ni->ke  a  very  supei-i(T  1  for  both  mice 
and  rats.  If  we  have  to  deal  vdth  i-eal 
stiiipicious  old  speoknens,  we  have  to  ex- 
erV;ise  a  little  ingenuity  in  disguising  all 
suspicious  parts  (especially  iron  and  wire) 
of  the  trap  with  paper  or  muslin,  etc.,  and 
then  we  may  succeed  quite  well  in  getting 
even  the  wiliest  rat  into  the  trap. 


I>'  THE  Geeekhouse. — If  you  ever  build 
a  greenhouse  with  double  board  walls  and 
sawdust  filling  or  dead-air  spaces,  be  sure 
to  make  everything  snug  and  tight.  If 
mice^  or  rats  can  get  inside  these  walls, 
thVy  will  give  you  no  end  of  trouble.  This 
is  especially  the  case  where  the  benches 
are  so  arranged  that  we  cannot  have  free 
access  to  the  sides.  I  would  prefer  having 
my  benches  movable,  so  that  they  can  be 
taken  out  once  a  year  or  as  often  as  de- 
sirable. I  have  just  had  to  take  out  one 
of  the  benches  in  my  greenhouse  in  order 
to  repair  the  wall,  and  refill  the  space  with 
coarse  sawdust.  A  rat  had  found  entrance 
last  winter,  and  gnawed  holes,  and  dug 
on^ii  good  deal  of  the  filling.  Now  every- 
thing is  made  tight  again,  and  rats  and 
mice  will  have  to  staj^  out.  I  never  like 
to  poison  any  of  these  animals  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  any  of  onr  buildings,  not 
eveli  the  barn.  I  fear  the  stench  of  the 
dead  and  decaying  even  more  than  the 
teeth  of  the  living.  For  this  same  reason 
I  have  never  tried  the  injection  into  any 
openings  made  bj-  rats  and  mice  of  bi- 
sulphid  of  carbon,  which  otherwise  might 
woi'k  as  well  in  the  greenhouse  for  these 
rodents  as  for  gophers,  etc.,  in  open 
ground. 

«  «  * 

The  IIaeket  Problem  Again.— This 
country  is  large,  and  its  different  sections 
have  widely  different  conditions.  Products 
may  spoil  in  one  locality  for  want  (ft  con- 
sumers, and  be  scarce  and  held  at  a  high 
pripe  in  another  place.  ^Ye  have  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  just  now  in  the  market. 
While  we  have  a  surplus  of  appies  of 
choicest  quality,  and  feed  quantities  of 
them  that  in  other  seasons  we  would 
barrel  and  sell  for  a  good  i)rice,  I  note 


that  there  are  many  places  where  even 
now  apples  are  in  good  demand  at  big 
prices.  There  are  no  apples  worth  men- 
tioning at  the  South.  I  don't  think  that 
the  soatlisrn  markets  have  yet  been 
worked  as  much  as  ^ould  be  profitable 
to  northern  growers.  In  short,  the  dis- 
tribution is  faulty,  insufficient.  We  may 
have  plenty  of  railroads,  yet  the  cost  of 
transportation  still  forbids  the  shipment 
to  many  localities  where  we  might  find 
ready  consumers  and  willing  buyers.  It  is 
so  with  other  farm  products.  Potatoes 
here  are  worth  forty  'to  fifty  cents  a 
bushel.  Oue  of  my  correspondents  from 
some  we.stern  section  writes  me  that  the 
potato  crop  is  even  larger  than  that  of 
last  year,  and  selling  now  at  ten  cents  a 
bushel.  Then  again,  I  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  reports,  of  which  the  following, 
from  John  Lombard,  Amherst,  Wisconsin, 
is  an  especially  "shining"  example: 

"I  live  in  the  center  of  a  large  territory 
devoted  to  potato  culture.  The  farmers 
here  raise  nothing  else  to  sell.  The  crop 
is  well  ni^  a  failure.  The  best  pieces 
give  no  more  than  half  a  crop,  and  every 
farmer  has  acres  that  are  not  worth  dig- 
ging. The  cold  snap  caught  a  good  many 
acres.  These  are  badly  frozen,  and  there 
will  not  be  any  to  dig." 


In  all  probability  potatoes  will  be  high-  j 
priced  enough  in  that  locality,  and  iu  many_: 
other  places.    The  situation  does  not  war- 
rant a  price  as  low  as  ten  cents  a  bushel 
anywhere  where  there  is  any  chance  to  . 
get  them  out  and  ship  them.    It  seems  j 
sure  that  potatoes  will  be  scarce  enough  i 
this  winter  and  next  spi'ing,  and  all  that  j 
is  needed  is  to  find  means  of  transporting  - 
them  at  reasonable  cost  from  the  places  of 
abundant  production  to  those  of  failure. 
The  market  problem  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  transportation  problem,  and  it 
will  have  to  be  solved. 


Gaedex-maeeiek. — I  have  a  new  idea  as  I 
to  the  proper  construction  of  a  garden- 
marker.     Thus  far  I  have  not  had  the 
ideal  marker,  one  that  can  be  pushed,  and 


.^lORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUiTs.,>8  The  Wonderful  Kava-Kava  Shrub. 


will  run  and  mark  well.    I  think  that  a  j 
marker  made  as  suggested  by  the  illustra-  | 
tion  will  be  just  the  thing.    It  has  tracer- 
wheels  something  on  the  principle  of  a 
dressmaker's  tracer-wheel.    The  marker- 
disk  (and  there  may  be  as  many  as  you 
desire,  saj'  three  or  four,  and  at  any  de-  ; 
sired  distance  apart)  is  a  simple  disk  of 
wood  or  iron,  with  pointed  rim.    These  ; 
will  roll  over  the  ground  very  easily,  and  ; 
make  a  good  mark  in  loose  ground.  To 
make  one  of  these  markers  will  be  a  job  ; 
for  one  of  these  stormy  fall  or  winter  days 

T.  Greij;ek. 


NEW  AND  NOXIOUS  WEEDS. 

The  tumble-weed  has  now  been  added  to 
the  pests  that  threaten  agriculture.  It 
has  been  in  northwestern  Canada  for  five 
years,  and  is  now  heard  from  at  nine  points  \ 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  to  travel  I 
in  baled  hay,  in  dirty  grain-cars,  and  in  j 
unclean  hay  and  grain  seed.  Probably  the 
true  course  is  for  each  state  to  act  by 
itself,  and  form  the  habit  of  doing  so  in 
reference  to  all  such  evils.  Prompt  action 
can  put  an  end  to  any  invasion  of  weeds 
or  insects;  but  the  le.ast  delay,  and  not 
only  is  the  expense  enormously  increased, 
but  the  certainty  of  success  is  quickly 
decreased.  Massachusetts  has  learned 
this  in  dealing  with  the  gipsy-moth. 


FRUIT  NECESSITY. 

Fruits  would  then  be  considered  a 
necessity  with  other  food,  not  a  luxury 
for  occasional  use. 

The  universal  consumption  of  fruit 
means  the  employment  of  millions  of 
women  and  children  iu  a  pleasant  occupa- 
tion; it  means  the  most  jierfect  combina- 
tion of  the  usefiil  and  beautiful  in  the 
common  walks  of  life,  a  .stimulant  to 
better  health,  higher  thought  and  a  deeper 
interest  in  rural  pursuits. — Thayer's  Bul- 
letin. 


CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


Ajtple^cab. — Mrs.  T.  D.,  Thorne.  Can- 
ada. The  disease  to  which  you  refer  is 
known  by  the  suggestive  name  of  "scab." 
It  is  a  fungous  disease  to  which  some  vari- 
eties are  more  subject  than  others.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  so  often  recom- 
mended in  these  columns,  will  prevent  it; 
but  as  this  is  unpleasant  work,  I  suggest 
that  you  graft  the  tree  next  spring  to  some 
variety  that  does  weli  in  your  section  and 
is  free  from  scab. 

Cntting-  Scions  in  the  Fall.— B.  R.,  Edin- 
burg,  Ind.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
cut  scions  in  the  fall  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful in  gratting,  but  if  the  scions  are  cut  iu 
the  autumu,  there  is  uo  chance  of  their 
being  injured  during  winter,  so  success  is 
generally  more  certain  with  them.  In  the 
■extreme  northern  states  this  is  more  im- 
portant than  in  the  central  and  southern 
states.  But  plum  scions  are  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  I  always  prefer  to  cat  them 
as  they  are  wanted  in  the  spring,  since,  if 
cut  in  autumn,  the  buds  are  liable  to  decay 
duriug  winter. 

To  Keep  Rabbits  and  5Iire  From  Trees. 

— J.  T.,  Frankford,  Minn.  A  furrow  turned 
against  the  seedlings  on  each  side,  or  a 
mound  of  earth  around  small  trees,  will  gen- 
erally keep  oft"  the  mice  and  moles,  except 
in  the  ease  of  deep  snows,  when  they  some- 
times work  on  the  crust  of  former  snows; 
but  if  the  snow  is  trodden  down  hard  aloug- 
side  the  seedlings  and  trees  soon  after  the 
snow  falls,  the  mice  will  not  work  around 
them.  Ra'obits  may  be  kept  from  eating 
trees  by  smearing  the  trunks  and  exposed 
branches  with  blood,  or  in  the  case  of  single 
trees,  by  wrapping  them  with  cloth  or  fine 
wire  screening. 

peacli  on  Flnm  Stock.— D.  H.  S.,  Ionia, 

Mich.,  writes:  "I  placed  peach-buds  from 
an  Early  Crawford  in  Lombard  plum 
sprouts.  The.r  are  doing  well.  I  hare  been 
told  that  this  kind  of  budding  would  pro- 
duce apricots.    Is  this  a  fact?" 

Eeilt: — Xo.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
graft  a  bud  of  peach-trees  on  plums  when 
they  are  to  be  grown  on  heavy  soil,  since 
the  plum-root  finds  a  heavy  soil  better  suited 
to  it  than  does  the  peach.  It  does  not  ma- 
terially change  the  character  of  the  fruit  to 
do  this.  The  ai)ricot  is  looked  upon  as  a 
distinct  species  from  the  peach.  The  nec- 
tarine has  often  been  considered  a  cross  be- 
tween peach  and  plum  or  peach  and  apricot, 
but  such  a  cross  must  be  made  with  the  male 
and  female  organs  of  the  flowers,  and  could 
not  be  made  by  grafting  or  budding. 

Dewberries.— "n".  S.  K.,  Prairie  City,  111. 
In  wild  sections  dewberries  need  uo  protec- 
tion in  winter,  hxit  in  most  of  the  northern 
states  they  are  much  benefited  by  a  covering 
of  hay  or  straw  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
In  very  severe  situations  it  might  be  well 
to  cover  with  a  little  earth  first.  In  pruning, 
all  the  old  unproductive  wood  sliould  be  cut 
out  and  the  long  vines  shortened  about  one 
third.  I  prefer  to  do  this  in  the  spring  after 
the  flower-buds  show,  so  there  will  be  uo 
doubt  about  what  is  t>earing  wood.  The.v  can 
be  successfully  trained  on  a  low  trellis,  but  I 
prefer  to  put  some  mulch  under  the  vines  to 
keep  the  fruit  clean  and  let  them,  go  at  that, 
siuce  it  is  less  trouble,  and  I  think  I  get  as 
much  fruit  as  when  they  are  trained  on  a 
trellis;  though  in  a  home  garden  the  trellis 
looks  very  nice. 

Propagating  the  Peach.— J.  "W.,  Canon 
City,  Col.  The  peach  is  propagated  by  bud- 
ding on  seedling  peach-trees.  Generally  the 
seed  is  planted  in  the  spring  and  the  plant 
budded  in  August.  In  pruning  the  peach, 
from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  new  wood 
should  be  cut  off  each  year.  This  should  be 
done  in  the  spring  before  growth  starts.  By 
this  treatment  the  fruit-buds  are  thinned  out 
and  the  tree  takes  on  a  compact  form,  and 
does  not  easily  break  down.  Cherry  and  plum 
may  have  light  pruning  done  early  in  the 
spring.  They  do  not  need  much  pruning,  but 
a  little  looking  over  each  year  to  take  out 
interlocking  branches  and  shorten  branches 
that  grow  too  strongly.  Of  course,  iu  any 
case  the  trees  must  first  be  nuide  to  branch 
at  the  proper  place  when  young.  You  had 
better  acquaint  yourself  with  the  methods  of 
the  best  fruit-growers  in  your  section. 

Cbestnnt  t'nlfnre.— J.  C.  R.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Xative  chestnut-trees  come  into  bear- 
ing at  from  twelve  to  twcut.v  .vears  of  age, 
and  grafted  trees  of  the  most  prolific  sorts 
in  from  two  to  seven  years  after  grafting, 
varying,  of  course,  with  the  age  of  the 
stocks  on  which  they  are  grafted,  and  other 
conditions.  The  yield  from  a  large  produc- 
tive chestnut-tree  might  reasonably  be  as- 
sumed to  be  a  bushel  or  more,  but  will  vary 
greatly,  and  .some  trees  will  produce  very 
few  luits.  There  are  mauy  species  of  the 
curculio  that  injure  chestnuts;  in  portions  of 
Tennessee  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  ruin 
almost  the  entire  crop  of  nuts,  and  in  parts 
of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  these 
insects  rulu  about  all  the  chinliapins,  ami 
greatly  injure  the  chestnut.  Perhaijs  the 
most  popular  varieties  are  the  American 
.seedling  from  the  European  chestnut,  knowu 
as  Paragon  and  Numbo.  - 


A  New  Botanical  Discovery. — Of 
Special  Interest  to  Sufferers  from 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys  or  Blad- 
der, Rheumatism,  etc.— A  Blessing 
to  Humanity. 

A  Free  Gift  of  Great  Value  to  You. 

In  the  last  issue  readers  were  informed 
of  the  diseovery  oi  tne  Kava-Kava  Shrub,  a  new 
botanical  product,  of  wonderful  power  in  cur- 
ing certain  diseases.  The  Kava-Kava  Shrub, 
or  as  botanists  call  it.  Piper  2Iethysticvm,  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  river,  East  India, 
and  probably  was  used  for  centuries  by  the 
natives  before  its  extraordinary  properties 
became  known  to  civilization  through 
Christian  missionaries.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles the  discovery  of  quinine  from  the 
Peruvian  bark,  made  known  by  the  Indians  to 
the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  in  South  America, 
and  by  them  brought  to  civilized  man.  "We 
have  previously  quoted  Dr.  Archibald  Hodgson, 
the  great  authority  on  these  diseases  in  which 
he  describes  the  suflerings  of  both  Hindoos 
and  white  missionaries  and  soldiers  on  these 
low,  marshy  swamps  and  jungles  on  the 
Ganges.   He  says : 

'•Intense  tropical  beat  and  moisture  acting  upon 
decaying  vegetation  render  these  low  grounds  on 
the  Ganges  most  unhealthy  districts.  Jungle 
fevers  and  miasma  assail  the  system.  *  *  The 
Blood  becomes  deranged  and  the  Urine  thick  and 
dark-colored.  *  Life  hangs  in  the  balance. 
Then  when  all  modem  medical  science  fails, 
safety  is  found  in  the  prompt  use  of  Kava-Kava. 
A  decoction  of  this  wonderful  botanical  growth 
relieves  the  Kidneys,  the  Urine  becomes  clearer, 
the  fever  abates,  and  recovery  sets  in,  etc." 

Of  all  diseases  that  afflict  mankind.  Diseases 
of  the  kidneys  are  the  most  fatal  and  danger- 
ous, and  it  is  but  natural  that  the  discovery  of 
the  Kava-Kava  Shrub — ^Nature's  Positive  Spe- 
cific Oure  lor  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys — is  wel- 
comed as  a  gilt  to  suffering  htimanity,  and  its 
medical  compound,  Alkavis,  endorsed  by  the 
Hospitals  and  physicians  of  Europe. 

Bev.  W.  B.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  "SYashington,  D. 
C,  Editor  of  the  "Religious  World,"  writes  of 
the  wonderful  curative  effects  of  Alkavis  in  his 
own  ease  as  it  cured  him  after  years  of 
suffering  from  kidney  and  bladder  disease. 

Mr.  E.  0.  "Wood,  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Lowell,  Indiana,  was  cured  of  Bheumatlsm,  Kidney 

and  Bladder  disease 
of  ten  years  standing, 
by  Alkavis.  Mr.  Wood 
describes  himself  as 
being  in  constant 
misery,  often  com- 
pelled to  rise  ten 
times  during  the 
night  on  account  of 
weakness  of  the  blad- 
der. He  was  treated 
by  all  his  home 
physicians  without 
the  least  benefit,  and 
finally  completely 
cured  in  a  few  weeks 
by  Alkavis.  The  tes- 
timony is  undoubt- 
ed and  really  won- 
derful. Mauy  others 

Mr.  R.  C.  Wood.  Lowea,  Ind.  I^^^ce."^"' 
Sirs.  James  Young,  of  Kent,  Ohio,  writes 

that  she  bad  tried  six  doctors  in  vain,  that  she 

was  about  to  give  up 

in  despair,  when  she 

found    Alkavis,  and 

was  promptly  cured 

of  Kidney  disease,  and 

restored    to  health. 

Mrs.  Alice  Evans  of 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Mrs. 

Mary  A.  Layman,  of 

Xeel,  "West  Va.,  twenty 

years  a  sufferer ;  Jlrs. 

SarahVunk,  Edinboro, 

Pa. ;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Cope- 
land,  Elk  River,  Minn.; 

and  many  other  ladies 

join  in  testifying  to 

the  wonderful  curative  jr  , 

powers  of  Alkavis,  iu  ' 

various  forms  of   Kidney  and   allied  diseases, 

and  other  troublesome   afflictions  peculiar  to 

womanhood. 
Many  doctors  also  testify  to  the  powers  of  Alkavis 

in  curing  almost  hopeless  cases.    Among  these 

none  have  greater  weight  than  Dr.  A.  R.  Knapp,  of 

Leoti,  Kansas,  and  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Carthage,  Mo., 

whose  testimony  is  particularly  valuable  from  the 

fact  of  their  great  experience  in  these  diseases.  Mr. 

A.  S.  Colbum,  of  ■V\'altham,  Mass.,  aged  78,  and  an 

intense  sufferer  for  five  years,  was  cured  by  Alkavis. 

The  following  letter  from  the  well-known 
minister,  Bev.  A.  0.  Darling,  of  North  Constan- 
tia,  Oswego  County,  New  York,  was  written 
after,  as  he  says  himself,  he  had  lost  confi- 
dence in  man  and  medicine,  had  no  sleep  or 
rest,  and  took  Alkavis  as  a  last  resort. 

North  Constantia,  Oswego  Co.,  New  York,  May  20. 
Church  Kidney  Cure  Cohpan  y: 

Gents:— 1  have  been  troubled  with  kidney  and 
kindred  diseases  for  sixteen  years  and  tried  all  I 
could  get  without  relief.  Two  and  a  half  years 
ago  I  was  taken  with  a  severe  attack  of  La  Grippe, 
which  turned  to  pneumonia.  At  that  time  my 
Liver,  Kidneys,  Heart  and  Urinary  Organs  all  com- 
bined in  what  to  me  seemed  their  last  attack.  My 
confidence  iu  man  and  medicine  had  gone.  My 
hope  had  vanished  and  alt  that  was  left  to  me  was 
a  drearv  life  and  certain  death.  At  last  I  heard  of 
Alkavis  and  as  a  last  resort  I  commenced  taking  it. 
At  this  time  I  was  using  the  vessel  as  often  as  six- 
teen times  in  one  night,  without  sleep  or  rest,  lu 
a  shc^ttime,  to  my  astonishment,  I  could  sleep  all 
night  as  soundly  as  a  baby,  which  I  had  not  done 
in  sixteen  vears  before.  What  I  know  it  has  done 
for  me,  I  firmly  believe  it  will  do  for  all  who  will 
give  Alkavis  a  fair  trial.  I  most  gladly  recommend 
Alkavis  to  all.        Sincerely  yours, 

(Rev.)  A.  C.  DARUNG. 

Another  most  remarkable  cure  is  that  of  Bev. 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Cobden,  Illinois,  who  passed 
nearly  one  hundred  gravel  stones  under  two 
weeks'  use  of  this  great  remedy,  Alkavis. 

The  Church  Kidney  CureCompany,  418  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  Cit.y,  so  far  are  the  only 
importers  of  Alkavis,  and  they  are  so  anxious 
to  prove  its  great  value  that  they  will  send  a 
Large  Case  by  mail  free  to  Every  Beader  of  the 
Fahm  AND  FiBESiPE  who  is  a  Sufferer  from 
any  form  of  Kidney  or  Bladder  disorder,  Bright's 
disease,  Bheuma',isni,  Cystitis,  Gravel,  Female 
Complaints  and  Irregularities,  or  other  affliction 
due  to  improper  action  of  the  Kidneys  or  Urinary 
Organs.  All  readers  who  are  Sutl'erers 
should  send  their  uanies  and  address  to 
the  company  and  receive  the  I^arge  Case 
by  mail  free.  To  prove  its  wonderful  cur- 
ative power  it  is  sent  to  you  entirely  free. 


James  Young,  Kent,  0. 


November  15,  1896. 
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FRUITS. 

{Concluded. ) 

FANNY  is  u  very  nice  large,  sliowy 
apple,  ol'  fine  quality.  The  under 
yellow  is  deep  and  rich,  and  the 
overspreading  russety  red  is  very 
red;  also  the  trees  bears  well.  But  there 
are  some  drawbacks.  It  comes  in  the 
summer  and  early  fall,  drops  badly,  and 
is  inclined  to  rot  quickly  unless  special 
care  is  given.  The  tree  is  of  slow  growth, 
resembling  "Mother"  in  this  respect,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  numerous 
kernels  in  its  bark. 

Kinnaird  is  bearing  this  year  for  the 
first — planted  about  ten  years  ago.  So 
far  I  see  little  in  it  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  parent,  the  Winesap.  It  has  been  free 
from  blight,  rather  slow-growing,  but 
healthy.  The  head  is  pyramidal,  with 
center  limbs  upright  and  lower  ones  droop- 
ing—perhaps not  as  many  cross  and  in- 
growing as  with  AYinesap.  Fruit  is  al)Out 
the  same  size  and  color,  perhaps  not  quite 
so  conical.  The  head  is  rather  open,  but 
it  will  hardly  make  so  wide  a  tree  as  its 
parent. 

I  have  the  Stark  as  old  trees.  ,  The  tree 
is  vigorous,  forming  a  large,  wide  head, 
and  needs  about  thirty-live  feet  in  the 
orchard.  There  is  some  blight,  but  it  is 
generally  a  healthy,  thrifty  tree  that  needs 
but  little  trimming.  The  fruit  is  quite 
as  large  as  Ben  Davis,  and  although  not 
a  regular  bearer,  it  may  be  called  "pro- 
ductive." The  general  color  is  green,  with 
a  dusky  blush,  and  on  account  of  its  size 
and  smoothness  may  be  called  rather  at- 
tractive. It  also  keeps  well,  a  month  or 
two — or  more— later  than  the  Ben  Davis. 
I  also  think  it  better  in  quality,  but  as 
the  grain  is  rather  coarse,  it  will  grade 
only  perhaps  "good." 

Shackleford  has  been  overpraised.  I  see 
nothing  in  it  to  justify  any  one  in  plant- 
ing even  one  tree.  Although  large  and 
red,  the  quality  is  the  same  as  Ben  Davis, 
while  it  drops,  matures  and  rots,  even 
much  earlier  than  that  variety. 

Earjy  Colton  don't  bear.  "That  is  what 
is  the  matter  here."  Mine,  planted  ten 
years  ago,  is  a  good  large  tree,  and  has 
borne  a  little  fruit  for  several  years,  but  a 
bushel  or  two  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
I  prefer  the  Early  Harvest  to  it.  The 
quality  is  good  enough,  but  it  is  of  only 
medium  size  and  not  very  showy.  Per- 
haps on  other  soils  it  may  do  better. 

I  do  not  plant  peaches,  and  have  only 
picked  one  on  his  list,  the  Blberta.  It  is 
a  very  large,  fine,  showy  peach  of  fair 
(luality,  but  the  tree  seems  to  lack  in  vigor. 
1  have  about  half  a  dozen  trees,  but  they 
are  now  all  dead,  while  Bequett  Free, 
which  gives  a  still  larger  peach — bought 
at  the  same  time,  or  eleven  years  ago — 
is  growing  and  thriving  as  serenely  as 
ever.  But  the  Bequett  Free  has  not  the 
magnificent  color  of  Elberta,  aud  prob- 
ably would  uot  bring  as  much  on  the 
market.  ' 

Poole's  (Pride)  and  Forest  Rose  are  all 
the  plums  I  have  seen  yet  that  he  names. 
1  consider  the  former  about  the  most  re- 
liable (.rot  considered)  of  any  that  I  have. 
The  tree  is  very  vigorous,  very  small- 
leaved,  is  lacking  in  thorns,  and  altogether 
very  peculiar  in  tree  and  fruit.  "What's 
dat  ar?  Never  seen  nutEn  like  it.  Specks 
I'll  have  to  buy  sum,"  said  an  old  darky, 
as  one  of  my  wagons  stopped  in  the  street 
to  make  a  sale;  and  really  the  fruit, though 
small,  is  very  clean-looking  and  attractive. 
There  is  a  watery  color  to  the  red  and 
yellow  not  found  in  any  other  plum  that  I 
know  of.  Twenty-four  feet  apart  is  close 
enough  for  this  variety.  Forest  Rose  is 
a  good  kind,  resembling  Weaver  in  fruit, 
but  with  twice  as  vigorous  a  tree,  and 
needs  as  much  room  as  an  apple.  In  sea- 
son there  is  not  much  difference  between 
the  two  varieties,  although  Poole's  has  a 
longer  period  of  ripening,  commencing  to 
redden  earlier. 

I  have  none  of  the  plums  mentioned, 
aud  the  pears  spoken  of  are  not  in  bear- 
ing.   Krull  has  shown  some  blight  here. 

Abbesse  cherry  has  fruited  here,  but  I 
have  forgotten  just  how  it  looks.  It  has 
been  planted  six  years,  and  has  at  least 
shown  no  very  remarkable  characteristic, 
either  in  bearing  early  or  in  quality  of 
fruit.  I  recall  that  either  it  or  Frauen- 
dorfer  Weichsel  were  very  bitter.  The 
tree  is  at  least  thrifty. 

Montmorency  Ordinaire  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  just.au  ordinary  kind  of  a  cherry, 


not  as  good  as  Montmorency  Extraordi- 
uaii'e,  yet  not  a  humbug. 

Dyehouse  is  two  or  three  days  earlier 
than  Early  Richmond,  and  larger,  but  does 
uot  bear  one  fourth  as  much  here.  I  have 
it  in  old  trees,  and  consider  it  worthless. 
Taken  all  in  all,  1  have  uot  yet  found  any 
variety  that  would  yield  as  much  as  the 
Early  Richmond,  except  perhaps  Amarelle 
Bouquet.  Bessarabian  and  Griotte  du 
Xord  are  later,  and  promise  to  bear  well. 
These  have  a  very  long  stem,  with  fruit 
of  full  medium  size  and  an  inclination 
to  be  bitter. 

Have  planted  the  buffalo-berry  twice, 
but  all  have  died.  If  I  try  again,  will 
plant  in  partial  shade,  although  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  necessary. 

High-bush  cranberry  has  not  fruited 
here.  I  bought  it  some  years  ago,  and 
all  died.  Two  years  ago  I  brought  it 
home  with  me  from  Minnesota,  and  put 
out  half  a  dozeu  more  plants,  and  tended 
them  well.  One  of  these  is  alive  aud 
seems  healthy,  but  I  cannot  think  that 
the  conditions  here  are  exactly  favorable 
to  its  growth.  In  Minnesota  it  bears  as 
full  as  does  a  blackhaw  here,  and  it  is 
eatable  as  a  sauce  or  in  pies,  but  is  not 
as  good  as  the  ordinary  cranberry,  which 
it  resembles. 

Have  uot  tried  the  apricots  named. 

Mariana  plum  does  not  sprout  from  the 
roots  any  more  than  the  ordinary  apple. 
My  first  two  trees,  planted  twelve  years 
ago,  have  never  sprouted  at  all,  but  some- 
times I  notice  a  sprout  from  other  trees 
wkere  cut  by  the  plow. 

Quinces  do  not  grow  very  readily  here 
from  cuts,  and  the  pear  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult. I  have  grown  quinces  with  mod- 
erate success  as  Mr.  Cheely  suggests; 
but  grafting  in  the  stem  to  apple » don't 
Nvork,  although  the  quince  often  grows 
vigorously  the  first  year. 

We  cau't  raise  quinces  here.  My  Meech 
bore  a  few  specimens,  and  gave  up  the 
gho.st;  Champion  and  Orange  have  done 
the  same,  and  Rhea's  went  along  with 
them.  Portugal  and  Fuller  are  yet  thrifty 
and  free  from  blight  and  the  effects  of 
winter,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  realize 
what  I  planted  them  for — seem  to  think 
they  are  ornamentals.  Missouri  Mam- 
moth is  too  small  to  bear,  and  1  have  not 
tried  the  Van  Deman. 

A  small  per  cent  of  the  pears  will  live 
ou  apple-roots,  but  I  think  it  cheaper  to 
graft  on  whole  pear-roots,  and  there  will 
be  enough  loss  even  then.  To  give  a  pear 
varietj'  its  best  possible  chance,  I  practise 
raising  Garber  or  Early  Harvest  to  one 
or  two  year  olds,"*  and  stem-graft  in  early 
spring.  However,  neither  of  the  above 
%arieties  are  very  hardy,  and  if  the  mer- 
cury falls  to  minus  thirty  degrees,  the 
wood  will  be  damaged.  Lincoln,  when 
cheap  enough,  will  be  a  hardier  stock, 
and  just  as  free  from  blight.  Bessemi- 
anka  is  hardiest  of  all,  but,  oh,  my,  how 
it  blights!  Bexj.  Buckiian. 


THE  ROOT  CROP. 

Every  close  student  of  the  agricultural 
or  stock  pajiers  must  frequently  have 
noticed  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that 
English  mutton  is  the  superior  of  that  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  As  the  breeds,  pas- 
turage and  dry  feed  of  the  two  countries 
are  practically  the  same,  we  must  credit 
the  universal  practice  of  English  shep- 
herds to  feed  roots  to  their  flocks  with  the 
difference.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  the  best  American  shepherds 
that  the  feeding  of  roots  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  producing  the  best  results  in 
sheep  industry.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  digestible  nutriments,  the  actual  food 
content  of  the  roots,  we  find  them  to  be 
worth  about  as  follows,  per  100  pounds: 

Turnips  of  all  kinds,  11  cents;  rut- 
abagas, 15  cents;  sugar-beets,  19  cents; 
carrots,  18  cents,  and  potatoes,  29  cents. 
This  makes  the  food  content  range  from 
.i;2..30  to  .f.^.SO  in  value  a  ton.  The.^e 
values  leave  a  handsome  margin  for  profit 
in  feeding,  as  the  roots  named  above,  with 
the  exception  of  potatoes,  may  be  grown, 
harvested  and  pitted  or  housed  at  from 
three  to  six  cents  a  bushel,  being  governed 
somewhat  by  location  and  the  price  of 
land,  labor,  etc. 

We  have  included  in  the  above  figures 
only  such  roots  as  are  commonly  grown  on 
the  farm,  and  such  as  may  be  grown  in 
every  section  of  the  coiintry.  Aside  from 
the  actual  food  value  of  roots,  there  is 
another  and  most  important  advantage  in 
their  use;  namely,  succulence.  It  relieves 
the  animal  economy  of  that  craving  for 
green  aud  fresh  food  after  having  been 


put  upon  dry  feed;  it  stimulates  the  appe- 
tite, increases  the  natural  secretions,  reg- 
ulates the  bowels  to  a  nicety,  and  aiils 
greatly  in  the  consumption,  digestion  and 
assiniil.l1  ion  of  other  feeds,  aud  finally 
promotes  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 
The  feeding  of  roots  to  animals  is  what 
the  eating  of  fruit  is  to  man.  Any  rep- 
utable physician  will  tell  you  that  a  fruit- 
ful year  is  a  healthful  one.  The  reason  is 
obvious,  the  lesson  is  forcible.  There  is 
no  animal  grown  upon  the  farm  that  may 
not  be  benefited  by  being  fed  a  part  ration 
of  roots. 

So  eminent  an  authority  as  the  late  Dr. 
E.  W.  Stewart  said:  "Root  crops  are  the 
main  dependence  of  the  dairyman  for 
winter  feeding,  and  are  indispensable  for 
complete  success."'  Horses  are  partial  to 
carrots,  and  greatly  benefited  by  them; 
hogs  eat  and  thrive  upon  most  roots,  but 
more  especially  potatoes  and  artichokes, 
and  poultry  will  eat  all  roots  when  re- 
duced to  a  proper  condition  of  fineness. 

Root-cutters,  especially  the  kind  clean- 
ing the  roots  before  cutting  them,  reduce 
the  roots  to  a  condition  to  be  fed  safely 
and  profitably.  One  of  these  cutters  should 
be  used  by  every  stock-raiser  and  dairy- 
man. 


DAIRY  GOSSIP. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  best  dairy- 
men are  nearly  always  found  to  be 
women.  The  reason  assigned  was  that  a 
woman  is  pretty  sure  to  be  quiet  and 
gentle  in  her  manner,  while  so  frequently 
men  are  prone  to  be  rough  and  noisy.  We 
are  told  that  we  must  depend  upon  the 
motherly  instincts  of  the  cow  to  provide 
us  with  a  good  flow  of  milk,  and  if  the 
cow  is  in  any  way  badly  treated  that  we 
cannot  obtain  her  full  flow  of  milk.  That 
if  she  is  pelted  with  clubs  and  stones  or 
otherwise  mistreated  until  her  anger  is 
aroused,  her  milk  becomes  more  or  less 
contaminated  or  poisoned,  and  is  totally 
unfitted  for  use.  Some  laugh  at  this  idea, 
and  say  it  is  all  nonsense,  yet  most  people 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  undue  excite- 
ment of  the  mind  of  the  nursing  mother 
will  frequently  be  noticeable  in  the  child. 

This  much  is  certain,  at  least,  that  if 
cows  are  mistreated  continuously  they  are 
not  likely  to  prove  very  profitable  to  the 
owner,  and  if  mistreated  ou  any  occasion 
the  succeeding  mess  of  milk  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  less  in  quantity.  For  this  rea- 
son the  man  who  cares  for  cows  should 
be  quiet  and  gentle  in  disposition;  not  dis- 
posed to  the  use  of  clubs  or  anxious  to 
see  the  effects  of  concussion  between  the 
toe  of  his  boot  aud  the  ribs  of  a  cow;  not 
given  to  the  use  of  profane  language,  for 
usually  such  cannot  work  without  talking 
more  or  less,  even  though  three  fourths 
of  the  words  they  speak  are  blasphemy. 
I  have  occasionally  known  men  to  start 
out  and  swear  for  several  minutes  before 
they  seemed  able  to  start  out  on  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  they  wished  to  talk.  They 
always  remind  me  of  the  old-fashioned 
threshing-machine,  which  was  run  half 
an  hour  in  order  to  raise  sufiicient  power 
to  begin  the  work  of  threshing  the  grain. 
These  swearing  men  are  never  good  at- 
tendants for  cows.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
the  morals  of  the  cows  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  men. 

If  possible,  the  same  person  should  have 
continuous  charge  of  the  cows.  They  are 
quick  to  get  acquainted,  and  are  soon 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  attendant. 
He  should  study  the  capacity  of  each  in- 
dividual cow  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  food  that  she  is  capable  of  con- 
verting into  butter  fat  without  undue  loss. 
He  should  keep  a  record  in  which  to  note 
down  the  date  when  each  cow  is  bred, 
when  calves  are  dropped,  sex  of  calves, 
etc.  One  need  not  lie  in  diiulit  then  about 
the  time  when  each  shoulil  receive  close 
attention  to  .prevent  niilk-tevcr  and  other 
difficulties.  The  period  of  gestation  in  the 
cow  is  variously  stated.  Some  give  it  at 
nine  months,  some  say  ten  months,  neither 
of  which  is  correct,  except  perhaps  in 
isolated  cases.  Young  cows  may  calve  at 
nine  months,  but  forty-ouc  weeks,  or  nine 
nionlhs  and  two  weeks,  is  the  true  period. 
If  there  are  symptoms  of  milk-fever,  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  over  this 
time. 

In  the  spring  of  189.')  quite  a  number  of 
cows  were  lost  tvom  milk-fever.  There 
appeared  to  be  something  in  the  weather 
or  some  general  cause  which  is  not  under- 
slood.  just  as  The  spring  of  1S90  brought 
gl-eat  munlieis  of  t'cinls  witli  enlarged 
nav(>ls.  Sci  genei-Ml  was  this  that  it  led  to 
ill vestigaticins  as  I0  tlie  c.-mse.  but  to  no 
effect,  "rohiiaii's  Itural  ^■\■cll■lll"  stated 
that  the  cause  was  probably  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  seasons.  The  co^s  referred 
te  as  lost  from  milk-fever  had  in  each 
cas(>  overrun  the  proper  time.  I  had 
a  valuable  heifer  which  showed  signs  of 


iiiilk-fever.  I  was  compelled  to  begin 
milking  her  at  the  end  of  thirty-eight 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  forty-one  weeks 
she  was  given  a  medical  preiiaration,  and 
within  thirty  minutes  the  calf  was  born, 
well  and  strong,  and  the  milk  being  taken 
by  the  calf  in  nature's  way.  the  fever  soon 
begun  I0  siiljside,  and  tlie  cow  was  saved. 
A  nunilier  of  siniilai-  eases  attest  the  pro- 
priety of  the  method. 

.John  L.  Siiawver. 


A  Greater""  ^"'"^  ^"^'^ 


Country.  rec( 


of  ('migration  is  about 
to  flow  over  the  coun- 
Tlic  northwest  will 
eceive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it,  and 
every  state  in  that  region  is  prepared  for  it. 
From  the  Groat  Lalies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
ISoards  of  Immigration  have  lieen  formed, 
full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  glad  to 
give  the  newcomer  and  enquirer  all  the  as- 
sistance possible. 

In  Minnesota  the  renowned  Red  River 
Valley  and  the  newly  opened  lands  of  the 
Red  Lake  Reservation  attract  the  home- 
seeker. 

In  North  Dakota  there  are  rolling  hills  and 
rich  prairie  lands.  In  Montana,  the  great 
Yellowstone  Valley,  with  its  new  irrigation 
enterprises,  the  noted  Gallatin  Valley  and 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley  extend  arms  of  wel- 
come. In  Idaho  and  Washington  the  Nez 
Perce  Reservation  lands  recently  ceded,  and 
the  Palouse,  Potlateh  and  Yakima  Valleys 
east  of  the  Cascades  are  bound  to  be  rapidly 
settled.  West  of  the  mountains  are  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Paget  Sound  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Columbia  aud  Willamette  Val- 
leys in  Oregon. 

Homes  for  millions  of  people  are  found 
here.  Come  and  take  possession;  others 
are  coming,  you  come  too; — write  to 

Chas.  S.  Fee,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  BLIZZARD  HORSE  ICE  CALKS  beat  all. 
You  sliarpeu  your  own  horse  while  your  neighbor  is 
waiting  at  the  smith's.   S.  W.  Kent,  Meriden,  Ct. 

ft  A  TC'T  T  nC!T?  TWI?  The  finest  bred  Homing 
V/AXV  X  IjUOXj  OLXj  Pigeons  for  sale  by  "At- 
well,  the  bird  man,"  for  Si  .50  per  pair.  Records  of 
lou  and  ouo  miles.   S.  R.  ATWELL,  Winchester,  Va. 

SGRAPEVINES 

100  VarletlcB.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOe. 
BescriDtive  TJrice-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,  Fredonls,  N.  Y. 


TOP  SNAP, 

Extension  Kib 

»9:L0l 


GUNS 


BUY-CYCLES 

Kstold,  Sporti&c  Qoodfl,  FisUag 
TmUo,  ohcftper  tbu  clMvliaie. 
Send  2o.  for  COpage  eittlogqai. 

POWELL  4  CLEMENT  CO. 

ISS  nal>  Bt,OI]ieliiuU,% 


SOO  varieties.  Also  Grapes, 8i]iaUFruits,etc.  Best  root- 
ed slocl^  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c  nesc.  price  list  free.   LEWIS  ROESCH,Fredonla,  N.Y. 

ROBERTSONS'  BLACK  OINTMENT 

Warranted  to  cure  horses,  dogs,  cattle  and  sheep  of 
Scratches.  Sores,  Galls. Cracked  Hoof,Mange,  Foot  Kot 
and  all  skin  diseases.  Jar  mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cents, 
Robertson  Bros.,  P.  O.  Box  2063.  New  York,  N.Y. 

fenceT 

h8c  Per  ROD 

sis  the  cost  of  wire  50-in 
^high.    You  Can  make 
150  rods  per  day  with 
our  automatic  machine.    Circulars  free. 
KOKOMO  FENCE  HACHINE  CO.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


tThis  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 


,  For  CORN  and  COBS, 
,  FEED, and  TABLE 

MEAL.  Improved  for'96-'97. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised. 
ij£eep  the  beat — return  all  others. 

_  *A.W.STRAUB&CO. 

PhUada..  Pu.,  and  41  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Ohlcsco,  III. 


thOM^soMS 


j  Sows  Clover,  Timothy.  Alfalfa,  Bed  Top,  Flal,  and 
J  all  Grass  Seeds,  evenly,  accurately,  20  to  40  acres  a 
[  day,  in  wet,  dry  or  windy  weather:  weight  40  lbs; 

•  Hopper  for  Oats,  Wheat.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

•  O.E.THOMPSON  &  SONS  IZBiver  Bt.YPSIlANTI-MICH. 


lYI  TANK  HEATER 

B  ilT'^BBB  For  Warming  Water  in  Stock  Tanks 
Will  Save  Double  Its  Cost  H 
IN  ONE  SEASON.  ^ 

It  is  made  of  the  best  quality 
of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece.  No 
sheet-iron  to  rust,  no  solder  to 
melt  and  cause  leak.  It  is 
permanently  located  in  tank 
during  winter.  Need  not  be 
removed  to  kindle  flre;  burns 
fine  or  coarse  coal,  cobs, 
chunks  of  wood  and  almost 
any  kind  of  fuel.  Asmallboy 
can  easily  operate  it.  Also 

IXL  FEED  GRINDERS,  ^  . 

STALK  OUTTERS&GORNSHELLERS 

Send  for  Free  Catalogrne. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

lOl  Water  Street,  Ba.T.^TIA.  11.1m 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


K^OVEHBEB  15,  1808. 


®ur  ifarm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


FRESH  AIR  IN  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

THE  rule  adopted  of  allowing  a 
flock  plentj-  of  fresh  air  may  re- 
sult in  no  loss,  and  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest"'  through  several 
years  of  such  practice,  but  fresh  air  iu 
winter  is  cold  air,  and  The  heat  lost  by  the 
hens  must  be  provided  from  the  food 
eaten.  Shelter  saves  food,  because  it  pre- 
vents loss  of  heat.  Fresh  air  is  essential, 
but  why  a  flock  of  hens  should  be  ex- 
posed in  order  to  have  a  suppl.v  of  it, 
when  we  protect  our  own  bodies  with 
shelter,  food  and  stoves,  with  all  the 
cracks  of  the  house  closed,  is  a  problem. 

Many  poulti'y-houses  are  so  open  that 
fresh  air  comes  in  from  the  sides  and 
above,  and  the  hens  must  huddle  together 
to  conserve  warmth.  It  is  a  fresh-air  con- 
dition which  some  persons  believe  e.ssential 
to  success,  but  somehow  or  other  these 
hens  do  not  lay  any  eggs.  It  requires  all 
the  food  eaten  by  the  hens  to  keep  alive, 
and  it  is  costl.v,  for  not  only  will  the  hens 
refuse  to  lay,  but  they  must  eat  more  food 
than  is  necessary  with  shelter  and  pro- 
tection from  cold.  In  summer  the  poultry- 
house  is  a  very  uncomfortable  place  at 
night,  when  the  flock  is  large.  By  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  fowls  there  is  also  a  re- 
duction o^  the  animal  heat,  and  each  bird 
secures  more  fresh  air.  Every  male,  un- 
profitable hen  or  unpromising  pullet  should 
be  sold  immediately,  thus  cheapening  the 
labor.  More  eggs  will  be  the  result,  be- 
cause the  conditions  affecting  production 
will  be  then  changed  and  the  flock  placed 
in  a  more  favorable  position  for  fulfilling 
expectations. 


CHEAP  LANDS  AND  POULTRY. 

On  all  lauds  there  is  a  growth  of  some- 
thing, and  among  the  different  kinds  of 
barn-yard  fowls  there  are  some  that  will 
find  a  portion  of  their  food  from  the  vol- 
untary growth.  The  turkey  is  an  active 
forager,  and  industriously  works  over  a 
large  area,  consuming  not  only  insects, 
but  a  great  many  grasses  and  seeds. 
Ducks  and  geese  prefer  to  seek  tue  young 
and  tender  herbage,  not  excepting  weeds. 
If  a  piece  of  laud  is  idle,  and  is  unsuitable 
for  large  stock,  it  will  pay  to  put  it  to 
use,  and  thus  compel  it  to  return  at  least 
the  interest  on  its  value.  When  poultry- 
houses  are  built  sufficiently  far  apart  to 
allow  room  for  a  flock  of  fifty  hens,  they 
will  need  little  or  no  attention  in  summer, 
the  feed  given  depending  on  the  vegetable 
growth  upon  the  land.  If  it  is  covered 
with  green  food,  even  if  of  weeds,  the 
hens  will  not  be  slow  in  finding  all  they 
desire.  If  the  growth  is  scanty,  then  a 
mess  of  meat  and  bone  at  night  will  be  all 
the  help  they  may  need.  Poultry  should 
be  used  on  poor  and  unprofitable  -land, 
especially  in  sections  where  there  are 
always  good  markets  and  fair  prices  are 
obtained  the  whole  year,  and  it  is  better  to 
keep  geese,  ducks,  turkeys  and  hens  than 
to  depend  only  on  one  kind.  li.  good  land 
is  used,  then  the  circumstances  governing 
other  matters  on  the  farm  must  be  con- 
sidered: but  the  object  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  utilization  of  waste  land,  poultry 
offering  better  opportunities  for  affording 
a  profit  than  even  sheep,  as  the  hens  give 
returns  every  day  in  the  year.  The  farmers 
must  at  some  time  realize  the  fact  that 
poultry  should  not  be  a  side  business  on 
the  farm,  but  be  taken  up  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  when  they  begin  to 
do  so  they  will  learn  how  to  manage  better 
and  how  to  make  land  pay  that  has  never 
paid  before. 


BUYING  EGGS  TO  SELL. 

No  one  who  buys  eggs  to  sell  can  guar- 
antee thc>m  to  be  perfectly  fresh.  He 
may  sell  to  a  customer,  and  truthfully,  so 
far  as  he  knows,  guarantee  the  eggs  in 
every  respect;  but  when  a  person  buys  eggs 
from  several  farms  or  from  others,  there 
is  a  certainty  that  the  inevitable  nest- 
egg  will  find  its  way  to  the  market  with 
the  good  ones,  and  cause  trouble.  It  is 
oidy  with  extra  precaution  that  the  stale 
eggs  can  be  kept  out  of  the  lots,  even 
when  one  has  his  own  hens;  but  when  the 
eggs  come  from  several  sources,  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  for  the  customer  to 
learn  that  he  can  place  no  dependence  on 


those  who  guarantee  them.  Now,^every 
person  who  keeps  fowls  should  be  able  to 
guarantee  the  eggs  as  being  fresh,  and 
should  not  buy  to  sell  again  if  extra  prices 
are  received  for  the  fresh  eggs.  Make  it 
a  point  to  supply  a  good  class  of  cus- 
tomers, and  never  allow  an  egg  to  be 
marketed  unless  you  are  sure  that  it  is 
fresh. 


breed,"  as  it  may  prove  a  failure  because 
not  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 


TREATMENT  OF  FROSTED  COMBS. 

When  a  bird  becomes  frosted  on  the 
comb  (frozen  comb),  the  best  remedy  is  to 
keep  it  in  some  place  where  the  wind  can- 
not reach  it.  Fanciers  protect  such  tall- 
comb  breeds  as  Leghorns  by  placing 
choice  specimens  in  a  barrel  at  night, 
having  a  block  of  wood  iu  a  barrel  for  a 
roost.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  swab 
the  injured  comb  with  glycerin.  The  next 
day  the  comb  should  be  anointed  with 
an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
ichthyol  and  lanoline,  which  should  be 
repeated  every  day.  Healing  is  a  slow 
process,  and  onl.v  relief  from  pain  can  be 
afforded,  as  the  comb  may  slough  off 
entirely.  It  is  an  advantage  to  keep  a 
fowl  which  has  been  frosted  and  healed, 
as  it  will  be  less  liable  to  be  injured  the 
succeeding  winter. 


PORTABLE  NESTS. 

Ad  here  the  flock  is  small,  consisting  of 
about  a  dozen  fowls,  four  or  five  nests  are 
sufiicient,  and  there  may  be  a  saving  of 
si)ace  by  arranging  the  nests  as  in  the 
illustration.  A  box  two  feet  square  and 
one  foot  deep  will  provide  four  nests,  as 
shown  b.v  the  dotted  lines,  and  the  en- 
trances may  be  arranged  in  any  mannei 
preferred  (front  and  rear).  If  more  nests 
are  required,  one  or  more  can  be  added 
by  placing  them  on  the  box.  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  nests  can  be  moved  or  jilaced 
anywhere  in  the  house,  or  carried  outside 
to  be  cleaned  (as  it  is  not  necessary  to  nail 
the  top  to  the  sides),  and  being  very  com- 
pact, there  is  quite  a  saving  of  space  com- 
pared V.  ith  the  usual  method  of  fastening 
continuous  nests  to  the  sides  of  the  house, 
while  by  separating  the  nests  from  the 
roosts  the  nests  will  be  deaner,  aad  the 
roosts  more  easily  arranged  for  the  con- 


venience of  the  fowls.  The  entrances  to 
two  of  the  nests  are  not  seen,  they  being 
at  the  rear  or  other  side. 


BREEDS  FOR  THE  FARM. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  best  hens  are 
those  which  have  ample  room  to  forage, 
and  that  the  breeds  best  adapted  to  farms, 
where  the  farmer  is  too  busy  to  give  his 
liens  any  attention,  are  the  Minorcas, 
Leghorns  and  Hamburgs.  They  are  just 
the  active  foragers  for  summer,  and  are 
able  to  pick  up  the  larger  share  of  their 
food.  In  fact,  if  the  grass  and  insects 
are  plentiful,  they  will  need  nothing  at 
all  from  their  owner.  In  the  winter,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  kept  very  warm,  the 
Hamburgs  being  tender,  and  the  combs  of 
the  Leghorns  and  Minorcas  being  liable  to 
the  effect  of  severe  cold.  Cochins.  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Brahmas  and  Wyandottes 
are  more  contented  where  the  area  over 
which  they  can  forage  is  restricted,  and 
they  can  sta,nd  the  long  winter  well;  but 
if  the  farmer  expects  large  numbers  of 
eggs  in  summer,  these  breeds  will  not 
compare  with  the  Leghorns  or  Minorcas. 
If  the  average  number  of  eggs  for  each 
breed  for  a  whole  year  can  l>e  com- 
puted, it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  a 
difference  of  ten  eggs  a  year  in  all  the 
breeds.  The  location  of  the  ^farms  will 
also  have  an  influence.  When  a  farnu>r 
selects  a  breed,  he  should  not  look  for  the 
'•best  breed,"  as  it  can  never  be  found, 
but  for  the  best  breed  for  the  kind  of 
farm  he  has.  Adapt  the  breed  to  the 
farm,  or  rather,  take  the  breed  that  is 
believed  will  do  better  on  that  particular 
farm  than  any  other,  and  the  results  will 
be  much  better  than  to  seek  the  "best 


UNIFORMITY  OF  EGGS. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Asiatic 
breeds,  especially  the  Brahmas  and  Co- 
chins, lay  eggs  that  are  dark  in  color.  If 
one  having  a  flock  of  Brahmas  will  com- 
pare the  eggs,  he  will  probably  find  that 
the.v  will  not  be  uniform.  They  will  no 
doubt  be  darker  than  eggs  from  the  non- 
sitting  varieties,  but  the  shades  will  show 
a  difference  of  color.  It  is  possible  that 
occasionally  the  eggs  from  a  small  flock 
^^•ill  be  somewhat  uniform  in  shade  of 
color,  but  not  so  with  large  flocks.  One 
or  two  breeders  have  for  Jwenty  years 
worked  industriously  to  secure  a  strain  of 
Pl.vmouth  Rocks  which  would  lay  brown 
eggs,  yet  they  have  not  been  completely 
successful  in  having  the  color  uniform, 
even  when  the  selections  of  birds  were 
from  sisters,  although  the.v  have  certainly 
(lone  good  work  in  that  direction.  If  we 
examine  eggs  that  are  white,  we  will  find 
lhat  even  among  them  there  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct shade,  and  with, the  dark  eggs  some 
will  be  very  brown,  so  much  so  as  to 
show  a  marked  contrast  even  with  the 
eggs  that  are  recognized  as  dark,  and 
which  are  so  classified.  Then  again  the 
sizes  of  eggs  from  a  large  number  of  hens 
vary.  A  large  hen  may  la.v  eggs  that  are 
l^elow  the  average  in  size,  'n-hile  a  smaller 
hen  may  produce  eggs  that  are-  large. 
AVhile  the  careful  selection  of  the  best 
hens  of  particular  breeds  may  enable  tlj^ 
I)oultryman  to  secure  uniformity,  yet  one 
must  •  not  expect  to  perform  a  revolution 
in  a  single  season:  but  there  is  no  doubt 
by  continuing  the  work  the  character- 
istics desired  may  be  fixed  in  a  few  years. 


I  LOSSES  OF  CHICKS. 

I     Lack  of  warmth  is  the  cause  of  tiie 

I  heavy  loss  of  chicks  in  the  cold  season. 
The  down  on  chicks  will  not  protect  them 
from  cold,  and  when  they  come  out  of  the 
shells  they  are  easily  chilled.  There  is  a 
change  from  103  degrees  (the  temperature 

I  for  hatching)  to  a  much  lower  temper- 
ature, and  every  hen  that  is  .allowed  to 

j  bring  off  a  brood  must  be  allotted  a  warm 
place.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  the 
hen  can  keep  tl>e  chicks  warm  without 
assistance.  In  some  cases  the  hens  are 
poor,  and  cannot  more  than  retain  suffiQ- 
ieut  heat '  for  their  own  comfort.  If  a 
chick  becomes  chilled  when  young,  it  neve* 
regains  the  loss  of  vitality,  even  if  it  lives. 
To  find  one  dead  every  morning  until  the 
entire  brood  dwindles  to  two  or  three  is 
not  encouraging,  and  it  does  not  pay  to 
waste  expensive  eggs  (perhaps  a  dozen)  to 
raise  two  or  three  chicks,  as  the  eggs  may 
be  worth  more  than  the  ciacks.  A  warm 
place  for  the  hens  and  broods  shonld  be 
prepared,  or  the  hens  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sit.  By  using  a  room  having  a 
stove  for  warmth,  and  placing  the  hens  in 
coops  in  the  room,  allowing  the  floor-space 
-for  the  chickens,  many  more  will  be  raised. 


VENTILATION. 

Remember  our  admonition  iu  regard  to 
ventilation,  which,  is  that  it  is  mote  difii- 
oult'  to  keep  the  fresh  out  than  to  let  it 
in,  and  any  attempt  to  ventilate  will  simply 
allow  the  warmth  to  escape.  A  poultry- 
house  ten  by  ten  feet  and  eight  feet  high. 
<icc-upied  by  a  dozen  fowls,  will  require  no 
ventilation.  Estimating  a  man  as  tweiity- 
five  times  as  large  as  a  fowl,  and  twelve 
men  having  a.  space  proportionately  to 
size,  the.v  woulij  occupy  rooms  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  and  two  hundred  feet'  high.  In  so 
large  a  room  in  cold  weather  a  stove 
would  have  to  be  used,  nnd  no  windows 
could  be  raised.  Hmv  *  nc-h  more  im- 
portant it  is  to  avoid  c<Sil -air  in  a  cold 
building  that  is  not  lathed  and  plastered. 


LETTERS  FROM  FARMERS 

In  South  and  Xorth  Dakota,  relating  their 
own  personal  experience  in  those  states, 
have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
and  as  these  letters  are  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  the  pamphlet  is  finely  illustrated, 
one,  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  two-cent  postage  stamp.  Apply  to 
R.  0.  Jones,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  40 
Carew  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Feed  Your  Hogs 

cooked  food.    They  will  thrive 
better  than  when  fed  with  raw  food, 
f    COOK  YOUR  HOG  FOOD 
in  our  Feed  Boiler  and  Cooker. 

Send  for  pamphlet.  "Cooking 
Food  for  Stock."   It  s  free. 

Maple  Sap 
Evaporators. 


We  have  had  20  years  experi- 
\encein  the  manufacture  of  Maple 
(Sap  Evaporators.  Thousands 
( have  been  sold.  Our  illustrated 
(  catalogue  of  sugar  makers'  sup- 
( plies  sent  free  on  application. 
)  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co  '' 
214  Main  St,  Marlow,  N.  H. 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 


Simple.  Per/ctt,  Self- Bcg^ilat- 
ing.  ThoaB&ods  in  BUCcessfQl 
operatioQ.  Lowe^^  priced 
firBt-.cla<ts  ]lat«ber  made. 
GEO.  H.  STAUL. 


Circulars  free. 
Seud  6c.  for  _  _ 

I  IL1U3.  Catalogue.  II 1 14  tolSg  S.  6th  8t.  Qiilnoy^.nl. 


WHY  NOT  GO 

To  California  this  winter  via  the  Northern 
Paciec— Shasta  Route?  You  can  go  with  all 
the  comfort  imaginable.  Vestibuled  cars 
and  a  through  dining  car  mean  warm  ears 
and  regular  meals.  Ton  ride  through  the 
finest  scenery  in  the  northwest,  and  make 
close  connection  with  Shasta  Route  in  Port- 
land Union  Station.  The  Shasta  Route  | 
scenery   in   Oregon    and   Califorina   is   the  i 

i  grandest  on  the  Pacific  coast.    The  Southern 
Pacific  plainly  state  that  their  Shasta  Route 

■  is  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  California  travel. 

!  Send  six  cents  for  tourist  matter  bearing  on 

I  this  route.    Chas.  S.  Fee,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FARMERS 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BETTER  YOUR 

CONDITION?  If  you  do,  call  on  or  ad- 
dress: The  Pacifio  Northwest  Iminigra- 
tion  Board,  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  IMPROVED 


EXTENSIVE  FARMING. 

.\fter  prospecting  through  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama  and  other  Southern  states, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Eastman,  of  Dodge  County,  Min- 
nesota, visited  the  Tallahassee  country  last 
May,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
climate,  soil,  location,  surroundings,  etc., 
that  he  purchased  four  hundred  and  seven- 
teen acres  of  as  fine  farming  lands  as  can 
be  found  in  Middle  I'lorida,  and  he  and  his 
family  recently  arrived  to  make  this  their 
permanent  home. 

Mr.  Eastman  will  engage  in  fanning  and 
stork-raising  on  an  extensive  scale.  He 
brou.ght  with  him  from  his  former  home  six 
thoroughbred  horses,  and  all  the  latest  im- 
proved implements  necessary  for  his  farm, 
rtetween  now  and  time  to  plant  his  first 
crop  Mr.  Eastman  will  erect  a  comfortable 
residence  and  all  necessary  outbuildings  on 
his  place. 

He  spent  ten  .vears  on  the  Pacific  coast  In 
search  of  an  ideal  location,  but  thinks  noth- 
ing there  can  be  compared  to  the  Tallahassee 
country. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  b.v  Steam 
.Absolutely  selT-re^ulatinf . 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  Quiney,III. 


INCUBATION 


c-  I 


^    is  the  first  step  in  the  ponl  try  J 
business  and  muchof  future  sue-  1 
cees depends  upon  its  comple'e-  T 
ness.  There  is  no  failure  wliere  f 
RELIABLE    INCUBATOR  9 
is  used.  It  is  fully  warranted  and  1 
is  the  product  of  twelve  years  of  [ 
experience.  It  has  never  been  beaten  in  a* 
Show.  It  is  not  like  ils  competitors — it  is  better,  X 
tf'l  I  why  in  new  book  on  poultry.  Send  ILk:  for  it.  1 
RtUABLEJNCUBATOR  AND  gROOyfl  '^°n^i"fy I 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

when  hens  are  fed  preen 
cut  boue,  cut  by  the 
Improved  *96 

MANN'S 

CREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat' rg:/>-«  if  you 

name  this  paper. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milfortl.  Mate. 


M.  D.  YODER, 

MIDDI.EBI'UY,  IM)., 

Brt'i  dt-r  and  -ihipppr  of  larse 
ERGLJSH  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  for  wliat  you  want  and 
neud  for  catalogvie. 


There  Is  No  Doubt 


ut  the 
MERIT  of 

  _  'it  ctit*  both  ways,  does  not  crush.  One  clip 

Cand  the  horus  are  off  close.   \Prlte  for  circular.  A,  C.  JPJROSIUS 
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THE  CITY  BOY. 

God  help  the  boy  who  never  sees 
The  butterflies,  the  birds,  the  trees. 
Nor  hears  the  music  of  the  breeze 

When  zephyrs  soft  are  blowing; 
Who  cannot  in  sweet  comfort  lie 
A\'here  clover-blooms  are  thick  and  high. 
And  hear  the  gentle  murmur  nigh. 

Of  brooklets  softly  fiowiftg. 

God  help  the  boy  who  does  not  know 
Where  all  the  woodland  berries  grow, 
Who  never  sees  the  forest  glow. 

When  leaves  are  red  and  yellow  ; 
Whose  childish  feet  can  nevtr  stray 
Where  nature  doth  her  charms  display— 
For  such  a  hapless  boy  I  say— 
"  God  help  the  little  fellow/' 

—Chicago  Journal. 


A  COHUTTA  ROMANCE.^ 

BY  WILL  N.  HARBEX. 

Author  of  "From  Clue  to  Climax,"'  "Almost  Per- 
suaded," "  The  Land  of  the  Changing  Sun," 
"White  Marie,"  "A  Mute  Confessor,"  etc. 

Chapter  III.— Coxtixued. 

B  listened  to  Sarah's  prattle 
with  only  half  an  ear, 
adding  a  word  now  and 
then  to  keep  her  tongue 
going  till  another  dance 
was  called.  Xelse  Baker 
asked  Sarah  to  be  his 
partner,  and  she  rose. 
Finding  himself  alone, 
■y  W'esterfelt    got    up.  As 

he  did  so  lie  caught 
another  glance  from  the  corner  of  Harriet 
Floyd's  eye,  but  she  looked  away  quickly. 
She  thought  he  was  going  to  ask  her 
to  dance  with  him  wht>n  he  turned  toward 
her,  but  he  had  decided  to  invite  a  little 
plain  girl  who  sat  next  the  wajl.  henmied  in 
by  the  crossed  legs  of  Warabush.  The  girl 
flushed  with  pleasure  over  the  unexpected 
attention,  and  arose  at  once. 

"That  couple  don't  seem  to  be  dancing," 
Westerfelt  remarked,  with  a  glance  at  Wam- 
bush  and  Harriet,  as  he  and  his  partner  took 
a  place  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"No,"  she  answered.  "Toot  sorter  sprained 
his  foot  at  a  log-rollin"  to-<lay." 

"And  she  won't  dance  without  him:  is 
that  it?" 

"She  would,  but  none  o'  the  boys  won't  ask 
her  when  Toot's  on  hand." 

"Ah!  I  see;  eugaged." 

I  reckon  not;  Toot  don't  want  to 
iiiarr^' nobody;  he  sorter  lays  claim  to  'er, 
though." 

"And  .she  don't  object?"^ 

She  looked  up  and  latighed.  "It  don't 
look  much  like  it,  does  it?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  never  saw  them  together 
before." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Well,  he's  her  stand-by  ;  he 
takes  'er  to  all  the  frolics  an'  the  picnics,  an' 
to  meetin".  He  lives  out  at  his  father's,  a 
mile  or  so  out  o'  town,  but  he  takes  meals 
mighty  often  at  the  hotel." 

Just  then  Westerfelt  noticed  a  pale,  sad- 
faced  young  woman  sitting  in  the  shadow, 
almost  out  of  sight  behind  the  fiddler.  She 
seemed  to  be  watching  Wambush  and  Miss 
Floyd  carefully.  Westerfelt  was  sure  she 
was  not  enjoying  herself. 

"Who  is  that  young  lady?"  he  asked  his 
companion,  signifying  the  young  woman  with 
a  glance  in  her  direction. 

"That's  Oz.  Fergerson's  daughter — the  old- 
est one;  I  don't  know  her  name,"  replied  the 
girl.  "Poor  thing!  She's  dead  in  love  with 
Toot  Wambush,  and  he  don't  care  a  snap 
for  her.  She  goes  to  parties  by  herself  just 
to  get  a  look  at  him.  I'll  bet  she's  jealous 
now." 

The  dance  began,  and  Westerfelt  caught 
the  glance  of  Harriot  Floyd.  She  was  look- 
ing straight  into  his  eyes,  as  if  she  divined 
that  he  had  been  talking  about  her.  He  was 
ailmost  certain  that  she  colored  slightly  as 
she  glanced  on  to  Mrs.  Bradley. 

Mrs.  Bradley  smiled  and  edged  toward  her 
around  between  the  wall  and  the  flying  heels 
of  the  revolving  circle.  Westerfelt,  in  turn- 
ing his  "lady  on  the  right,"  came  near  them 
as  Mrs.  Bradley  spoke: 

"1  want  you  to  get  acquainted  with  my 
Fannin  young  man.   He's  mighty  nice." 

At  that  moment  Harriet  caught  Wester- 
felt's  eye  again,  and  knew  that  he  had  heard 
the  remark. 

She  nodded,  and  said,  evasively,  "You  are 
having  a  nice  dance,  Mrs.  Bradley;  they  are 
all  enjoying  it  very  much." 

Westerfelt  had  not  heard  her  voice  before, 
and  he  liked  it.  He  noticed  that  she  did 
not  leave  off  her  final  g's,  and  sijoke  more 
clearly  and  correctly  than  the  others.  He 
concluded  that  she  must  have  received  a 
better  education  than  the  average  young 
lady  in  that  section. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  the  guests  began 
to  leave.  Westerfelt  was  near  Mrs.  Bradley 
when  Hari'iet  Floyd  and  Wambush  came  to 
say  good-night.  He  heard  her  say  she  had 
enjoyed  herself  very  much,  but  she  spoke 
hurriedly,  as  if  she  did  not  want  to  be  the 
last  to  leave.  Westerfelt  watched  them  go 
through  the  gate,  but  turned  away  when 
Wambush  put  his  arm  around  her  waist  and 


lifted  her  lightly  into  his  buggy.  Westerfelt 
was  sure  he  wouhl  never  like  the  fellow. 

.Just  before  Westerfelt  went  to  bed,  Brad- 
ley looked  into  his  room. 

"I  'lowed  I'd  better  take  a  peep  at  that 
stove  o'  yourn,  an'  see  that  thar  ain't  any 
danger  o'  fire  while  we  are  asleep,"  he  said. 
"How'd  yon  make  out  to-night?" 

"First-rate." 

"I  'lowed  ,vou  wuz  gittin'  on  well  enough; 
talked  to  all  the  gals,  I  reckon." 

"All  but  oue;  that  Miss  Floyd." 

"Ah!  Toot's  gal;  mortgaged  ,property,  I 
reckon,  or  soon  will  be.  She's  as  purty  as 
red  shoes,  though,  an'  as  peert  as  a 
cricket." 

Westerfelt  sat  down  on  the  side  cf  his 
bed  and  drew  off  his  boots. 
"What  sort  of  a  man  is  he?" 
"Bad,  bad;  no  wuss  in  seven  states." 
"Fighting  man?" 

"Yes,  and  whisky.  Hain't  but  one  good 
p'int  in  'im,  an'  that  hain't  wuth  anythin'  in 
time  o'  peace.  I  reckon  ef  yore  through  wiih 
it  I'd  'better  take  yore  candle;  sometimes  I 
have  to  strake  a  light  'fore  day." 

"All  right." 

Westerfelt  got  into  the  bed  and  drew  the 
covers  up  to  his  chin. 
"Luke!" 

Bradley  turned  at  the  door.    "What  is  it?" 
"I  don't  like  Wambush's  looks." 
"Xobody  else  does." 

"Do  you  think  he  would  take  advantage  of 
a  young  girl's  confidence  in  him?" 


I  to  get  his  meals  there.   He  thought,  as  he 
!  was  not  to  dine  that  day  with  the  Bradleys; 
j  that  he  ought  at  once  to  go  over  and  speak 
to  the  landlady  about  his  boarding-place.  As 
he  arrjinged  his  cravat  before  the  little  wal- 
nut-framed  mirror,    which    the  stable-boys, 
,  in  i)laoing  his  furniture,  had  hung  on  the 
I  wall,  together  with  a  hair-brush  and  a  comb 
:  tied  to  strings,  he  wondered  if  Miss  Harriet 
i  Flo.vd  had  an.vthing  to  do  with  the  manage- 
j  ment  of  the  house,  and  if  he  would  be  apt 
1  to  meet  her. 

Descending  to  the  oflice  on  his  wa.v  out, 
he  found  a  young  man  writing  at  the  desk. 
It  was  William  AVashburn,  the  bookkeeper 
1  for  the  former  owners  of  the  livery-stable, 
an<l  whom  Westerfelt  had  retained  at  the 
suggestion  of  Luke  Bradle.v.   Washburn  was 
I  copying  accounts  from  a  ledger  onto  sheets 
;  of  pai)er. 

i  "How  are  they  running?"  asked  Westerfelt, 
looking  over  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

"Lots  of  'em  hain't  wuth  llu-  paijer  the.v 
are  on."  replied  Washburn.  "The  old  firm 
knowed  everybody  in  creation,  an'  never 
could  refuse  a  soul.  AVhen  you  bought  the 
accounts  .vou  didn't  bu.v  gold  dollars." 

"I  know  that,  but  Bradley  said  he  thought 
I  might  collect  a  good  many  of  them." 

"Oh,  yes;  maybe  a  half,  or  thar  abouts." 

"Well,"  said  Westerfelt,  iudifferentl.v, 
"we'll  do  the  best  we  can." 

"Thar's  a  good  big  un  that's  no  good." 
Washburn  pointed  to  an  account  he  had  just 
copied. 


The  revolver  wext  off  over  his  he-\d. 


"I  don't  know,  but  he's  a  bad  man,  I  tell 
.vou.  We'd  never  'low  'im  to  enter  our  house, 
but  he'd  raise  thunder  ef  he   wuz  to  be 
j  slighted." 

"This  girl  he  was  with  to-night,  has  she  a 
father  or  brothers?" 
I     "Xo;  there's  jest  her  an'  her  mother." 
'     "Isu't  it  pretty  risky  for  her  to  go  with 
him  so  much?" 

"She's  been  warned;  she's  been  talked  to. 
She  knows  what  he  is,  but  she  don't  seem 
I  to  listen  to  nobody.  Good-night." 


'Copyright,  1896,  by  Will  N.  Harden. 


Chai'TER  IV. 
I     Westerfelt's  room  at  the  stable  was  at  the 
head  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  from  the 
[  office.   It  had  but  a  single  window,  that  com- 
manded a  partial  view  of  several  roads  lead- 
ing into  the  village,  and  a  sparse  row  of 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
In  front  of  the  stable  stood  a  blacksmith- 
■  shop,  and  next  to  it  ou  the  right  the  only 
[  store  in  the  village.   This  building  had  two 
1  rooms,  the  front  being  used  for  dry-goods, 
!  groceries  and  country  produce,  the  one  in  the 
rear  being  the  resideuce  of  the  storekeeper. 
Next   to  the   store,   in   a  sort  of  lean-to, 
whitewashed  shed  with  green  shutters,  was 
;  a  bar-room.   Further  on  in  this  row,  and 
partially  hidden  by  the  thinning  foliage  of 
sycamore,  chestnut  and  mulberry  trees,  was 
the    hotel.   It    was    the    only  two-storied 
building  in  the  village.   It  had  dormer  win- 
dows in  the  roof  and  a  long  veranda  in 
front. 

This  building  interested  Westerfelt  more 
than  any  of  the  others,  because  he  intended 


"Who's  it  on?" 
"Toot  Wambush." 
"How  much?" 

"Sevent.v-eight  dollars  an'  fifty  cents.  It's 
been  rimnin'  on  for  two  yeer.  an'  thar  hain't 
a  single  credit  on  it.  He  never  was  knowed 
to  pay  a  cent  to  nobody." 

"Don't  let  an.vthing  out  to  him  till  the 
account  is  paid." 

Washburn  looked  up  with  a  dubious  smile. 

"He'll  raise  an  awful  row.  He  never 
wants  to  go  anywhar  tell  he's  drinkin',  an' 
then  he's  as  ill  as  a  snake,  an'  will  fight  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.  Xobody  in  Cartwright 
dares  to  refuse  'im  credit." 

"I  will." 

"D'ye  ever  see  'im?" 
"Yes,  last  night." 

"I'd  he  cautious  if  I  was  you;  he's  a  dan- 
gerous man,  an'  takes  offense  at  the  slightest 
thing." 

"If  he  gets  mad  at  me  for  refusing  to 
let  him  drive  my  horses  when  he  owes  a  bill 
like  that  and  won't  pay  it,  he  can  do  so.  I 
I  obey  the  law  myself,  and  I  will  not  let 
drunkards  run  my  business  to  suit  them- 
selves." 

I     "He's  talking  'bout  goin'  out  to  his  father's 
,  this  morning,  an'  wants  to  drive  the  same 
J  rig  he  had  last  night." 
I     "I  did  not  know  that  was  my  turnout." 
I      'Y'es;  you  was  not  here,  an'  I  knowed  he'd 

make  trouble  if  I  refused  him." 
"That's  all  right;  but  don't  let  him  get  in 

any  deeper  till  the  old  debt  is  settled.  I'm 

going  over  to  the  hotel  a  minute." 
It  was  a  warm  day  for  OctobeB.  and  the 

veranda   of   the   hotel   was   crowded  with 


loungers,  homely  men  in  jeans,  slouch  hats 
and  coarse  brogans.  Some  of  them  sat  on 
the  benches  supported  by  the  square  columns 
at  the  end  of  the  veranda,  a  few  tilted  chairs 
against  the  wall,  and  others  stood  in  groups 
and  talked  count.v  politics. 

They  all  eyed  Westerfelt  curiously,  and 
some  of  them  nodded  and  said,  "How  d'.ve 
do?"  as  he  passed.  He  entered  the  parlor  on 
the  right  of  the  long  hall  which  ran  through 
the  center  of  the  main  wing.  A  slovenly 
negro  girl  was  sweeping  the  hearth.  She 
leaned  her  broom  against  the  cottage  organ, 
and  went  to  call  her  mistress. 

A  somber  rag  carpet  was  on  the  floor,  and 
a  rug  made  of  brilliant  red  and  blue  scraps 
la.v  in  front  of  the  fire.  A  round  table  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  covered  with  a  red 
flannel  cloth,  held  a  china  vase,  filled  with 
colored  leaves  and  ferns,  and  a  plush  i)hoto- 
graph-album.  There  was  a  haircloth  sofa, 
an  old  rocking-chair,  the  arms  of  which  we- e 
tied  on  by  twine,  and  a  sewing-machine. 
The  windows  had  lace  curtains  and  green 
shades  with  tinseled  decorations.  The  pla-s- 
tered  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  the  cell- 
ing was  sky-blue. 

He  heard  a  door  close  in  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  a  light  step  in  the  hall,  and  Har- 
riet Floyd  entered. 

"Good-morning,"  she  said,  slightly  embar- 
rassed. "Mother  was  busy,  so  she  sent  me 
in." 

"I  believe  we  were  introduced  in  a  general 
way  at  Mrs.  Bradley's  last  night,"  he  said. 
"Oh,  yes;  I  know." 

He  thought  she  was  even  prettier  in  day- 
light in  her  simple  calico  dress  and  white 
apron  than  she  had  been  the  night  before. 

"I've  come  to  see  if  I  can  board  with  you," 
he  exiilnined.  "It  is  so  near  my  business, 
and  I've  heard  a  lot  of  good  things  about 
.vour  house." 

••\Ve  always  have  room."  she  answered. 
"Mother  will  be  glad  to  have  you.  Won't  you 
tak'^  a  seat?"  She  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and 
he  took  the  rickety  rocking-chair  oppo.site 
her. 

"Did  .vou  enjoy  the  party  last  night?"  he 
askid.  He  fancied  she  raised  her  brows  a 
little  and  glanced  at  him  rather  steadily,  but 
she  looked  down  when  she  replied. 

"Yes;  ilrs.  Bradle.v  always  gives  us  a  good 
time." 

■I'.ut  you  were  not  dancing." 

"Xo,  I  don't  care  much  for  it,  and  Toot — 
Mr.  Wambush  had  sprained  his  foot  and 
said  he'd  rather  not  dance." 

"That  was  very  kind  of  you.  X'ot  many 
girls  would  be  so  considerate  of  a  fellow's 
feelings." 

She  looked  down  at  a  brindle  eat  that  came 
into  the  room  and  rubbed  its  side  against  her 
skirt. 

"I  don't  think  girls  care  enough  about  such 
thing.s,"  she  answered,  after  a  little  pause. 
"If  they  would  treat  men  nicer,  the  men 
would  be  better." 

"Yon  think  women  can  reform  men,  then?" 

"Yes,  I  do;  especially  men  that  drink. 
Sometimes  they  can't  help  it,  and  they  drink 
more  when  women  show  that  they  have  lost 
confidence  in  them." 

He  was  prevented  from  answering  by  hear- 
ing his  name  angrily  called  in  the  street. 
This  was  followed  by  heavy  footsteps  on  the 
veranda. 

"Whar  is  that  blasted  liveryman?"  The 
voire  was  now  in  the  hall. 

"It's  Toot  Wambush!"  cried  the  girl,  rising 
quickly  and  turning  to  the  door.  Just  then 
the  young  ruffian  entered.  His  red  face 
and  unsteady  walk  showed  that  he  had  been 
di-inking. 

"Say,  Harriet,  have  you  seed — oh,  beer  you 
are  (he  broke  off  as  he  noticed  Westerfelt). 
Y'ou  are  the  one  man  in  the  united  kingdom 
that  I  want  to  see  jest  at  this  present 
moment.  Bill  Washburn  'lowed  he  had 
orders  from  you  not  to  let  me  have  anything 
out'n  yore  shebang.   Is  that  so?" 

"I'd  rather  not  talk  business  here."  replied 
Westerfelt.  He  arose  and  coolly  looked 
Wambush  in  the  face.  "If  you  say  so,  we'll 
walk  across  to  the  stable." 

"Xo,"  sneered  Wambush,  "this  heer's  good 
enough  fur  me;  I  hain't  got  no  secrets  frum 
them  mount'in-meu  out  thar,  nur  this  young 
lady.  I  jest  want  ter  know  now — right  now 
— ef  yon  have  give  sech  orders." 

"Do  you  think  this  is  a  proper  place  to 
settle  such  matter?"  calmly  asked  Wester- 
felt. 

"Haug  you,  you  are  a  coward!  You  are 
afeerd  to  say  so!" 

Harriet  Floyd  tried  to  slip  between  the 
two  men,  but  Wambush  pushed  her  aside. 

"You  are  afeerd!''  he  said,  shaking  his  fist 
in  Westerfelt's  face. 

"Xo,  I'm  not,"  replied  Westerfelt.  The 
corners  of  his  mouth  were  drawn  down,  and 
his  chin  was  puckered.  "I've  fought  some  in 
my  life,  and  sometimes  I  get  as  mad  as  the 
next  one,  bnt  I  still  try  to  be  decent  before 
ladies.  This  is  no  place  to  settle  a  diffi- 
culty.'' 

"Will  you  do  it  outside,  then?"  sneered 
Wambush. 

Westerfelt  hesitated  and  looked  at  the 
crowd  that  filled  the  door  and  stood  peering 
in  at  the  window.  Mrs.  Floyd  was  running 
up  and  down  in  the  hall,  excitedly  calling 
for  Harriet,  but  the  crowd  was  too  anxious 
to  hear  Westerfelt's  reply  to  notice  her. 

"If  nothing  else  will  suit  you,"  answered 
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Wester£elt.  calmly.  "I  don't  think  Unman 
lieiui;s  ougUt  to  si)ill  blood  orer  a  matter  of 
bnsiness,  and  I  don't  like  to  fight  a  man 
that's  drinking,  bnt  since  you  have  behaved 
so  in  this  lady's  presence.  I'm  kinder  in  the 
notion." 

"Come  on,  then,"  said  Wambusu.  "I'm 
either  yore  meat  or  you  are  mine." 

He  turned  to  the  door,  and  pushed  the 
crowd  before  him  as  he  stamped  out  of  the 
hall  into  the  street. 

Harriet  ran  between  Westerfelt  and  the 
door.  3he  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders 
."uid  looked  at  him  beseechingly.  "Don't  go 
out  there."  she  pleaded.  "Stay  here  and  let 
him  quiet  down.  He  is  drinking.  He's  a 
dangerous  man." 

He  took  her  hands  and  held  them  an  in- 
stant, and  then  dropped  them.  "I'm  afraid 
he's  been  humored  too  much,"  he  smiled. 
"I'd  never  have  any  respect  for  myself  if  I 
was  to  back  down  now.  I've  known  his  sort 
to  be  cured  by  a  good,  sound  thrashing, 
when  nothing  else  would  do  any  good." 

She  raised  her  hands  again,  but  he  avoided 
her  gently  and  went  out  into  the  street. 
Wambush  stood  on  the  sidewalk  a  few  yards 
from  the  door,  one  booted  foot  on  the  curb- 
stone, the  other  on  the  ground.  He  had 
thrown  his  broad-brimmed  hat  on  the  ground, 
and  tossed  his  long  hair  back  over  his  shoul- 
ders. His  left  hand  rested  on  his  raised 
knee,  his  right  was  in  the  pocket  of  his 
short  coat. 

"Come  on,  if  you  ain't  too  weak-kneed,"  he 
jeered,  as  Westerfeli  appeared  on  the 
veranda. 

Westerfelt  advanced  toward  Wambush, 
but  vvhen  he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  him, 
Wambush  suddenly  drew  a  revolver  and 
cocked  it  and  deliberately  raised  it.  Wester- 
felt  stopped.  He  looked  straight  into  Wam- 
bush's  eyes.  The  sunlight  glittered  along 
the  bright  barrel  and  seemed  to  Westerfelt 
to  be  a  part  of  the  derisive  smile  of  the 
young  ruffian. 

"I'm  unarmed,"  he  said;  "I  never  carry  a 
gun.   Is  that  the  way  you  do  your  fighting?" 

"That's  yore  lookout,  blast  you!" 

Just  then  Luke  Bradley  ran  up  the  side- 
walk and  out  on  the  veranda  near  Wester- 
felt. He  had  4i  warning  on  his  lips,  but  see- 
ing the  critical  situation,  he  said  nothing.  A 
tigerish  look  came  into  the  face  of  Wester- 
felt. The  cords  of  his  neck  tightened  as  he 
leaned  slowlj-  toward  Wambush.  He  was 
about  to  spring. 

"Don't  be  a  fool.John,"  cautioned  Bradley. 
"Be  ashamed  o'  yorese'f.  Toot:  Drap  that 
gun  an'  fight  like  a  man!" 

Waiinbush's  eye  ran  along  the  revolver, 
following  every  movement  of  Westerfelt's 
with  the  caution  of  a  panther  watching  dan- 
gerous prey, 

"One  more  inch  an'  you  are  a  dead  maul" 
he  said,  slowly. 

Mrs.  Floyd,  who  was  on  the  veranda,  cried 
out  and  caught  hold  of  Harriet,  who  seemed 
ready  to  nin  between  tha  two  men,  Xo  one 
quite  saw  how  it  happened,  but  Westerfelt 
suddenly  bent  near  the  earth  and  sprang  for- 
ward. The  revolver  went  off  over  his  head, 
and  before  Wambush  could  cock  it  again, 
Westerfelt.  with  a  powerful  blow,  sent  it 
spinning  through  a  window-pane  in  the  hotel. 

"Ah!"  escaped  somebody's  lips  in  the 
silent  crowd,  as  the  two  men,  closely  on  the 
alert,  faced  each  other. 

"Part  'em,  men!  What  are  you  about?" 
cried  Mrs.  Floyd. 

"Yes,  part  "em,"  echoed  a  man  in  the  edge 
of  the  cro^d.  "Somebody'll  git  his  beauty 
sp'iled:  Toot  kin  claw  like  a  pant'er." 

■'So,  let  'em  fight  it  out  fa'r  an'  squar'," 
suggested  red-faced  Buck  Hillhouse,  the  bar- 
keeper, in  the  same  tone  that  he  used  in  con- 
ducting cock-fights  in  his  back  yard. 

The  color  had  left  Westerfelt's  face.  Wam- 
bush's  eyes  gleamed  desperately;  disarmed, 
he  looked  less  a  man  than  an  infuriated 
beast.  Westerfelt  was  waiting  for  him  to 
^ake  the  attack,  but  unlike  Toot,  was  grow- 
ijig  calmer  every  second.  All  at  once  Warn 
bush  sent  his  right  arm  toward  Westerfelt's 
&ce  so  quickly  that  the-  .spectators  scarcely 
Sitw  it  leave  his  side;  but  it  was  not  quicker 
than  the  left  arm  of  Westerfelt's,  which 
Skilfully  parried  the  thrust.  Then,  before 
'Toot  could  shield  himself,  Westerfelt  struck 
him  with  the  force  of  a  battering-ram 
squarely  in  th(-  month. 

;<  Wambush  whined  in  pain,  spat  blood  from 
g-ashed  lips,  and  shook  his  head  like  a  lion 
wounded  in  the  mouth.  He  ran  backward  a 
few  feet  to  recover  himself,  and  then  with  a 
mad  cry  rushed  at  Westerfelt  and  caught 
4im  by  the  throat.  Westerfelt  tried  to  shake 
him  off,  but  he  could  not  do  it.  He  at- 
tempted to  strike  him  in  the  fare,  but  Wam- 
tiiisK  either  dodged  the  blows  or  caught  them 
in  his  thick  hair.  It  seemed  that  Westerfelt's 
only  chance  now  was  to  throw  his  assailant 
down,  but  his  strength  had  left  him,  Wam- 
bush'p  claws  had  sunk  into  his  neck  like 
prongs  of  steel.  He  could  not  breathe,  and 
a  blur  came  before  his  eyes, 

"Hit  'im  in  the  bread-basket,  John!"  cried 
Luke  Bradley, 

It  was  a  happy  suggestion.  Westerfelt 
struck  AVambush  in  the  stomach.  Wambush 
doubled  up  with  a  gasp  and  released  Wester- 
felt's throat.  The  two  men  now  clinched 
breast  to  breast,  and  with  arms  rounTl  each 
other's  bodies,  each  tried  to  throw  the  other 
down.  They  swung  back  and  forth  and  from 
side  to  side,  but  they  were  well  mated.  Wes- 


terfelt suddenly  threw  his  left  leg  behind 
Wambush's  heels  and  began  to  force  him 
backward.  In  an  instant  Wambush  would 
have  gone  over,  bnt  seeing  his  danger,  he 
wriggled  out  of  Westerfelt's  grasp,  drew 
something  from  his  coat-pocket,  and  sprang 
toward  him. 

"Knife!  knife!  knife!"  cried  Luke  Bradley, 
in  alarm.    "Part  'em!" 

"Yes,  part  'em!"  echoed  the  barkeepei% 
with  an  oath,  as  if  his  pleasure  had  been 
spoiled  by  the  more  serious  turn  affairs  had 
taken.  Several  men  ran  toward  Wambush, 
but  the.v  were  not  quick  enough.  He  had 
stabbed  Westerfelt  once  in  the  breast,  and 
drawn  back  his  arm  for  another  thrust, 
when  Luke  Bradley  caught  his  wrist.  Wam- 
bush struck  at  Bradley  with  his  left  hand, 
but  the  barkeeper  caught  it.  and  between 
him  and  Bradley,  Wambush  was  over- 
powered. 

"The  sheriff's  coming!"  a  voice  exclaimed, 
and  a  big  man  rode  up  quickly  and  dis- 
mounted. 

"Hello!"  he  cried.  "I  summon  you.  Buck 
Hillhouse  and  Luke  Bradley,  in  the  name  o' 
the  law,  to  'rest  Wambush.   Hold  onto  'im!" 

"Arrest  be  hanged!"  came  from  Wambush's 
bloody  lips.  He  made  a  violent  effort  to  free 
himself,  but  the  two  men  held  him. 

"I'll  he'p  yer,  summon  ur  no  summon!" 
grunted  Bradley,  as  he  hung  to  the  hand 
which  still  held  the  knife.  "I'll  he'p  yer 
cut  'is  blamed  throat — the  cowardly  whelp!" 

"I've  got  nothin'  'gin  nuther  party,"  said 
the  barkeeper.    "I'll  have  to  dbej  the  law." 

"He's  attempted  deliberate  murder  on  a 
unarmed  man,"  panted  Bradley  to  the  sher- 
iff; "fust  with  a  gun  an'  then  with  a  knife. 
Ef  you  don't  jail  'im.  Bale  Warlick.  you'll 
never  hold  office  in  this  county  ag'in." 

The  sheriff  stepped  up  to  Wambush. 

"Drap  that  knife!"  he  said;  "drap  it!" 

"Go  to  thunder!"  Toot  ceased  his  strug- 
gling and  glared  defiantly  into  the  face  of 
the  sheriff. 

"Drap  that  knife!"  The  sheriff  was  becom- 
ing angered.  He  grasped  Wambush's  hand 
and  tried  to  take  the  knife  away,  but  Toot's 
fingers  were  like  iron. 

"I'll  see  you  rot  fust!"  grunted  Wambush, 
and  powerless  to  do  anything  else,  he  spat  in 
the  sheriff's  face. 

"Curse  you,  I'll  kill  you!"  roared  Warlick, 
and  he  struck  Wambnsh  on  the  jaw.  Wam- 
bush tried  to  kick  him  in  the  stomach,  but 
Bradley  prevented  it  by  jerking  him  back- 
ward. It  now  became  a  struggle  between 
three  men  and  one,  and  the  attacked  seemed 
their  equal  in  strength. 

"Drap  the  knife!"  yelled  Warlick  again, 
and  he  drew  a  big  revolver,  and  with  the 
butt  of  it  began  to  hammer  Toot's  clenched 
fingers.  As  he  did  this,  Bradley  and  Hill- 
house drew  ■  Wambush  backward  to  the 
groimd. 

"I'll  pay  you  for  this.  Bale  Warlick!"  he 
groiuied  in  pain,  but  he  still  held  to  the 
knife. 

"Let  go  that  knife!"  tUfindered  the  sheriff. 
'Let  it  loose,  I  tell  you,  or  I'll  mash  your 
skull  in!" 

"Xot  while  I  hold  'im!"  said  the  bar- 
keeper, sullenly.  "Law  or  no  law,  I  won't 
he'p  you  murder  'im!" 

"Let  go  that  knife!"  The  sheriff  spoke  the 
last  word  almost  in  a  scream,  and  he  beat 
Wambush's  knuckles  so  furiously  that  the 
knife  fell  to  the  ground. 

He  then  pinned  Toot's  legs  to  the  earth 
with  his  knees,  and  held  the  knife  up  to  a 
man  iu  the  crowd. 

"Keep  it  jest  like  it  is  fur  evidence,"  he 
panted;  "don't  shet  it  up  or  tetch  the  blade." 

Disarmed.  Wambush  seemed  overcome  with 
fear.  Ho  allowed  the  sheriff  to  jerk  him  to 
his  feet,  and  he  went  passively  between  the 
three  men  to  the  stone  jail  across  the  street. 

Westerfelt  stood  alone  on  the  sidewalk. 
Everybody  went  to  see  Wambush  jailed, 
except  Harriet  and  her  mother,  who  instantly 
came  out  to  him.  Harriet  picked  up  a  folded 
piece  of  letter-paper. 

"Did  you  drop  this?"  she  asked. 

He  did  not  reply,  but  took  the  paper  absent- 
ly and  thrust, it  into  his  coat-pocket.  He 
was  very  white,  and  leaned  against  a  syc- 
amore-tree. 

"Oh,  he's  cut  your  coat!  Look!"  Harriet 
cried,  turning  to  her  mother. 

Still  he  did  not  speak.  He  looked  down  at 
the  slit  in  his  coat,  and  raised  his  hand 
toward  it,  but  his  arm  fell  limply  to  his  side 
and  his  bod.v  rocked  a  little. 

''Are  you  hurt?"  asked  Mrs.  Floyd. 

"I  think  not,"  he  said,  falteringly;  "but 
maybe  a  little." 

Harriet  opened  his  coat,  and  screamed, 
"Oh,  mother,  he's  cut!   Look  at  the  blood!" 

He  tried  to  button  his  coat,  but  could  not 
use  his  fingers.    "Only  a  scratch,"  he  said. 

"But  .vour  clothes  are  wet  with  blood." 
She  pointed  to  his  trousers. 

He  stooped  and  touched  them.  They  were 
damp,  and  clung  to  his  skin.  Then  he  raised 
his  heel  in  his  right  boot  and  let  it  down. 

"It's  full."  he  said,  with  a  sickly  smile.  "I 
reckon  I  have  lost  some  blood;  why.  why.  I 
didn't  feel  it." 

Martin  Worthy,  the  storekeeper,  came 
across  from  the  jail  ahead  of  the  others. 
Hearing  Westerfelt's  remark,  he  cried: 

"My  Lord!  ,vou  must  go  lie  down;  come  in- 
side. Fix  a  place.  Miss  Harriet,  and  send 
for  a  doctor,  quick!" 

Harriet  ran  into  the  house,  and  Mrs,  Floyd 


and  Wortli.v  supported  Westerfelt  between 
them  into  a  room  adjoining  the  parlor.  They 
made  him  lie  down  on  a  bed,  and  Worthy 
opened  his  waistcoat  and  shirt. 

"Good  gi-acious!  it's  nmuin'  like  a  wet- 
weather  spring,"  he  said.  '-Have  you  sent 
for  a  doctor'?"  as  Harriet  came  in. 

"Yes — Dr..  Lash;  but  he  ma.T.  not  be  at  his 
office." 

"I'll  send  for  Dr.  Wells.  That's  right,"  he 
added  to  Harriet,  who  had  knelt  by  the  bed, 
and  was  holding  the  lips  of  the  wound  to- 
gether. "Keep  the  cut  closed  as  well  as  you 
can.  I'll  send  a  man  on  my  boss  fur  Dr. 
Wells." 

As  he  went  out  there  was  a  clatter  of  feet 
on  the  veranda.  The  people  were  returning 
from  the  jail.  Westerfelt  opened  his  eyes 
and  looked  toward  the  door. 

"They'll  crowd  in  here."  said  Harriet  to 
her  mother.  "Shut  the  door;  don't  let  any- 
iKjd.v  in  except  Mr.  Bradley." 

Mrs.  Floyd  clo.sed  the  door  in  the  faces 
of  the  crowd,  and  asked  them  to  go  outside; 
but  they  remained  in  the  hall,  waiting  for 
news  of  the  wounded  man.  Mrs.  Floyd  ad- 
mitted Luke  Bradley. 

"M.v  heavens.  John!  I  had  no  idea  he  got 
at  you  that  way,"  he  said,  as  he  approached 
the  bed.  "Ef  I  had  'a'  knowed  this  I'd 
'a'  killed  the  dirty  scamp!" 

"I'm  all  right,"  replied  Westerfelt:  "just  a 
little  loss  of  blood."  But  his  voice  was  faint, 
and  his  eyelids  drooped  despite  his  effort  1o 
keep  then:  open.  Worthy  rapped  at  the  door, 
and  was  admitted. 

"Doc  Lash  has  rid  out  to  Widow  Tread- 
well,"  he  announced.  "He's  been  sent  fur, 
an'  ort  ter  get  heer  in  half  a  hour.  It'll 
take  a  hour  to  git  Wells,  even  ef  he's  at 
home." 

Harriet  Floyd  glanced  at  her  mother  when 
she  heard  this.  Her  knees  ached,  and  her 
fingers  felt  stiff  and  numb,  but  she  dared  not 
stir. 

Once  Westerfelt  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  down  at  her. 

"Do  I  hurt  you?"  she  asked,  softly. 

"Xot  a'  bit."  He  smiled,  and  his  eyes 
lingered  on  her  till  their  lids  dropped  over 
them. 

{To  be  continued.) 


MRS.  WARING'S  PRECIOUS  BAG 

"It  all  depends  upon  the  bag — we  can't 
leave  till  that  turns  up,"  said  little  Mr.  War- 
ing, incautiously,  at  the  table  d'hote  of  the 
Royal  hotel,  Biskra;  and  his  wife  straight- 
way frowned. 

This  bag  was  Mr.  Waring's  bete  noire — the 
worry  of  his  life.  It  contained  his  wife's 
jewels,  and  was  supposed  to  be  under  his 
especial  charge.  She  was  a  smart  woman, 
of  statuesque  figure,  much  given  to  personal 
adornment,  and  very  fond  of  wearing  jewels, 
of  which  she  had  a  considerable  number. 

The}-  traveleil  a  good  deal,  the  Warings. 
and  whei-ever  they  went,  the  jewels  went 
also.  But  their  care  and  safe-keeping  had 
always  been  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to 
Mrs.  Waring.  For  some  time  she  had  con- 
signed them  to  her  trunk,  to  be  registered 
and  carried  in  the  van:  bnt  then  she  heard 
that  baggage  was  often  opened  and  rifled  in 
transit,  that  the  best  locks  were  no  protec- 
tion against  railway  robbers,  that  the  trunks 
themselves  were  occasionally  lost.  The  only 
solution  was  to  wear  them  or  keep  them, 
somehow,  constantly  in  sight. 

The  first  plan  was  good  enough,  and  gave 
her,  moreover,  abundant  opportunities  for 
display;  onl.v  every  now  and  then  she 
dropped  something  somewhere,  and  either 
lost  it  irretrievably  or  paid  more  than  its 
value  iu  rewards.  When  one  day  a  fine 
diamond  bracelet  was  snatched  from  her 
wrist  in  leaving  a  ctuinnel  steamer,  she 
abandoned  this  method  of  wearing  her 
jewels,  and  adopted  the  second  plan— that 
of  keeping  them  always  under  her  own  eye. 

For  this  purpose  the  bag  was  instituted— 
a  handsome  portly-looking,  purple  morocco 
hand-bag,  which  was  stuff'ed  full  of  jewel- 
cases,  and  which,  for  a  time,  she  carried  in 
her  own  hand. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  weight  told,  and 
she  made  it  over,  with  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions, to  her  submissive  little  spouse.  His 
orders  were  never  to  part  with  it.  aever  put 
it  down.  It  was  to  be  on  his  knee  in  the 
cab  or  railway-carriage,  on  the  table  iu  front 
of  him  at  a  restaurant.  He  was  to  stick  to 
it  even  when  struggling  with  se;\sickuess; 
while  on"  his  arrival  at  a  hotel,  it  was  his 
first  duty  to  deposit  it  in  the  hotel  safe, 
and  take  a  receipt  for  the  contents,  which 
were  valued  at  £1,000. 

Mr.  Waring  did  as  he  was  told,  for  he  was 
very  much  under  the  dominion  of  his  hand- 
some but  imperious  better  half.  And  yet  on 
one  occasion  he  parted  compan.v  with  it.  on 
purpose,  his  wife  declared,  although  there 
was  nothing  actually  to  prove  it.  But  the 
worm  will  sometimes  turn.  That  he  was 
secretly  delighted  to  be  rid.  for  a  time,  of 
his  nearly  intolerable  burden  was.  however, 
certain,  and  if  he  had  planned  this  he  would 
have  deserved  much  credit  for  his  cleverness. 

There  was  now  no  bag  to  be  taken  cure  of. 
and  yet  it  was  not  lost.  It  was  in  a  place  of 
ab.solute  safety.  Moreover.  Mr.  Waring  held 
an  acknowledgment,  and  could  easily  have 
recovered  the  whole  value  of  its  contents 
if  anything  hapi>ened  to  the  bag. 


They  had  Ixeii  staying  at  the  Hotel  Abd- 
El-Kadr.  Aigii  rs.  The  bag  had  been  lodged 
in  the  safe.  Mrs.  Waring  having  access  to  it 
dail.v,  to  take  out  and  i-esiore  her  valuables. 
It  was  still  her  first  and  principal  thought: 
yet  on  the  day  for  their  departure  for  Biskra 
the  bag  was  forgotten  until  the.v  were  well 
on  the  road. 

''Of  course  you  knew!"  Mrs.  Waring  had 
cried,  taking  her  husband  sharply  to  task. 
"It  is  all  .vour  dojug.  .vou  careless  man.  A 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  jewelry  gone,  all 
at  one  stroke.   It  is  too  horrible!" 

"No,  no,  the  bag  is  all  right;  you  can  have 
it  whenever  you  choose.  Have  it  sent  after 
us,"  Mr.  Waring  protested,  with  a  malicious 
twinkle,  that  showed  he  was  not  quite  inno- 
cent. 

"What!  trust  it  aloiie?  Xever!  I  must 
wait  till  I  return  to  Algiers.  And  mean- 
while, what  am  I  to  wear?  I  cannot  show 
m.v  face  at  Biskra.  There  will  be  people 
there  who  know  us.  and  who  will  say  I  have 
pawned  my  jewels  or  had  them  on  hire." 

Mr.  Waring  bent  his  head  to  the  storm, 
but  rejoiced  greatly  at  his  escape.  It  was  a 
perfect  holiday  for  him,  only  -now  and  again 
habit  was  too  strong,  he  could  not  shake  off 
the  old  sense  of  responsibility,  and  he  caught 
himself  looking  around  nervously,  wondering 
what  had  become  of  the  beastly  bag. 

His  wife  gave  him  no  peace.  She  re- 
proached him  daily  with  the  enforced  plain- 
ness of  her  attii-e.  She  might  have  been  a 
scullery-maid,  she  said — not  a  bracelet  or  a 
necklace  or  a  broo<?li.  hardly  a  ring. 

It  cost  her  so  many  pangs  that  she  was 
constantly  excusing  her  poverty-stricken 
appearance.  Iu  this  way  the  story  became 
public  property,  and  a  source  of  considerable 
"amusement  to  the  wags  at  the  hotel  table 
d'hote. 

Then  circumstances  arose  to  make  her 
regret  that  she  had  been  so  free-spoken.  The 
Warings  found  themselves  obliged  to  embark, 
not  at  Algiers,  but  at  Phillipeville,  the  near- 
est Algerian  port  and  most  direct  route  to 
Marseilles. 

The  bag  must  be  sent  up  from  Algiers!  A 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  valuable  jewelry, 
heirlooms,  presents,  rare  stones  that  could 
not  be  replaced,  must  be  intrusted  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Algerian  railway  offic- 
ials— of  course,  she  would  never  see  them 
again.  They  would  be  stolen  somehow;  some 
dark  plot  would  be  laid  to  secure  them  en 
route  or  when  they  arrived  here  in  Biskra,  a 
wild  Arab  town.  She  shuddered  when  she  re- 
membered how  every  one  knew  about  the 
bag;  how  openly  she  had  talked  of  it;  how 
ever.v  guest,  every  waiter  at  the  table,  ever.v 
Arab,  almost,  who  hung  about  the  hotel:ihad 
heard  the  whole  story.  ' 

Some  kindl.v  people  tried  to  reassure  h^r — 
they  talked  of  the  known  probity  of  the 
French  authorities;  reminded  her  that  she 
could  insure  the  package  for  its  full  value: 
others,  more  malicious,  shook  their  heads,  and 
said  it  was  a  pity  she  had  not  been  more 
discreet. 

Mrs.  Waring,  being  hersett  wretched, 
would  not  suffer  alone.  She  passed  it  on  to 
her  husband,  the  real  origin  of  all  her 
trouble,  and  so  "rubbed  it  into  him."  that 
the  poor  mau  wished  Jhat  the  bag.  the 
jewels,  even  himself,  were  all  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

Her  misery — and  his — did  not  diminish;  it 
was  rather  intensified  when  they  heard  b.v 
telegram  that  the  parcel  had  been  duly  dis- 
patched from  Algiers. 

There  was  the  strangest,  most  unaccount- 
able delay  in  its  delivery.  If  it  had  been 
sent  oft" — which  Mrs.  Waring  now  greatly 
doubted— why  had  it  not  beeu  received?  The 
journey  up  could  be  done  iu  a  couple  of  days, 
traveling  with  the  letters,  yet  here  three, 
four,  five  days  passed  and  not  a  sign  of  the 
bag. 

It  must  be  stolen,  or  it  was  lost  by  design; 
in  any  case  they  would  never  hear  of  it 
again. 

Mr.  Waring  was  quite  weary  of  going  to 
the  station  to  inquire  for  it.  The  railway 
officials  were  still  more  weary  of  seeing  him. 

It  came  to  be  quite  a  joke  at  the  hotel. 
People  collec'ted  about  the  entrance  when  he 
started  off  about  dusk  to  meet  the  one  train 
that  arrived  daily  at  Biskra;  they  were  there 
again  to  rally  him  laughingly  when  he  re- 
turned empty-handed— as  he  did  invariably, 
even  when  the  bag  had  actually  arrived. 

The  joke  was  a  poor  one  then,  and  still 
very  much  a.gaiu.st  the  Warings.  'Her  worst 
fears  were  confiruied.  and  he  had  more  rea- 
son than  ever  to  hate  and  detest  the  bag. 

One  evening,  the  eighth  after  its  dispatch 
from  Algiers,  the  station-master  took  him 
aside  into  a  very  private  room,  and  there 
produced  a  parcel  sewn  up  in  a  canvas  and 
sealed  with  several  large  official  seals.  Mr. 
Waring  was  called  upon  to  sign  a  receipt, 
which  he  declined  to  do  imtil  he  had  opened 
the  bag  and  verified  its  contents. 

There  they  were— nine  jewel-cases,  each 
with  its  proper  complement  of  glittering 
gen\s. 

"Monsieur  had  better  be  careful,"  said  the 
station-master,  eyeing  the  jewels.  "There 
are  many  bad  people  in  Biskra.  The  Arabs 
are  all  thieves.  Monsieur  Is  walking!  Yes? 
I  think  he  had  better  drive  home."' 

But  the  cabs,  such  as  they  were,  had  all 
disappeared  when  Mr.  Waring  issued  forth 
from  the  station.   He  must  trudge  it  on  foot, 
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with  the  b;ig  under  his  :inu.  He  bad  gone 
baels  into  slavery- 
It  was  a  good  half  mile  to  the  hotel,  a  long 
and  lonely  vvalh,  for  no  cue  much  was  about, 
only  here  and  there  a  ghostlike  figure,  some 
Arab  all  in  v.hite,  gliding  noiseles.sly  round 
the  street-corners  or  flitting  in  among  the 
palm-stems  of  the  strip  of  park  that  is  Bisk- 
ra's pride. 

Mr.  Waring  for  choice  followed  the-central 
promeuade  of  the  park;  it  was  the  most 
secluded.  There  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of.  He  knew  that,  or  liked  to  think  so,  yet 
he  wanted  to  get  back  quickly  and  unob- 
served. 

Yet  he  had  not  gone  many  hundred  yards 
before  be  realized  that  he  was  being  fol- 
lowed steathily.  He  could  hear  no  distinct 
footstep,  but  he  detected  easily  the  shuffling 
movement  of  slippers  just  behind  him.  Yet 
when  he  paused  and  looked  around  there  was 
no  one  in  sight.  He  went  on  again,  again 
the  same  sound. 

What  an  ass  he  bad  been  to  walk! 
He  could  easily  have  sent  for  a  cab.  Well, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  press  on,  and 
he  redoubled  his  pace,  his  rapid  walk  became 
almost  a  run,  and  in  his  haste  he  took  no 
heed  to  his  going. 

Crack!  All  at  once  he  stumbled,  and  went 
down  heavily.  He  was  certain  then  and 
afterward  that  some  article  had  been  put 
purposely  in  his  path. 

Foul  play!  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it; 
and  now  a  cloth,  part  of  an  Arab  cloak,  or 
burnoose,  was  thrown  over  his  head  by  un- 
seen hands,  aud  he  was  held  down  forcibly, 
half  suflocated,  aud  so  badly  mauled  that  he 
lost  consciousness. 

When  he  recovered  himself  he  was  alone, 
and,  of  course,  the  bag  was  gone. 

It  was  a  very  much  bruised  aud  chopfallen 
Samuel  Waring  that  presently  reached  the 
hotel. 

They  were  there,  as  usual,  his  tormentors, 
but  not  as  he  expected,  ready  to  chaff  and 
jeer.  Something  in  his  woebegone  appear- 
ance, his  battered  face,  his  dusty  clothes, 
restrained  them,  and  he  passed  unchal- 
lenged up-stairs  to  make  his  sad  report  to 
his  wife. 

Mrs.  Waring  was  at  first  speechless  with 
rage,  indignation,  disappointment.  When 
she  found  words  it  was  not  to  console  her 
suffering  spouse,  but  to  summon  the  hotel 
luanager  to  insist  upon  being  taken  before 
the  governing  authorities  of  Biskra— the 
polieo.  the  judge,  the  head  of  the  gendar- 
merie, the  military  commandaut  of  the  gar- 
rison; any  one  and  every  one  who  could  help 
her  to  recover  her  precious  bag  must  be 
forthwith  impressed  into  the  service.  She 
would  give  a  reward,  a  thousand  francs,  two 
thousand,  to  recover  her  lost  jewels. 

The  manager  was  profuse  with  promises 
aud  apologies.  Such  a  scandal  had  never 
before  occurred  in  Biskra.  Madame  might 
be  sure  of  sympathy  on  all  sides  and  every 
assistance;  she  must  hope  for  the  best;  the 
thieves— if  thieves  there  were — would  be  cer- 
tainl.v  captured,  the  precious  bag  rcovered. 

Aud  it  was.  For  when  Mrs.  Waring  was 
at  length  induced  to  go  down  to  dinner,  the 
bag.  quite  intact,  was  handed  to  her  by  the 
head  waiter. 

It  had  been  picked  up  in  the  gardens,  no 
doubt  where  Mr.  Waring  bad  in  his  fright 
dropped  it.  But  nothing  would  persuade  that 
much-injured  person  that  it  was  in  reality 
all  a  mistake;  still  less  that  he  had  probably 
been  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke.  And  at 
the  risk  of  a  permanent  quarrel  with  his 
wife,  he  positively  refused  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  the  bag. — Major 
Arthur  Griffiths,  in  Cassel's  (English)  Satur- 
day Journal. 


CEMENT  FOR  CHINA. 

Russian  isinglass  dissolved  in  pure  soft 
water  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  boiled  hard 
for  some  time,  makes  a  strong  and  colorless 
cement.  The  fractures  must  be  freed  from 
dust,  aud  brushed  with  the  isinglass  while 
hot  and  thick,  then  pressed  firmly  together, 
tied  in  place,  aud  put  away  for  tweuty-four 
hours  to  dry. 


HAVE  YOU  ASTHMA  OR  HAY-FEVER? 

Medical  Science  at  last  reports  a  positive 
cure  for  Asthma  and  Hay-fever  in  the  won- 
derful Kola  Plant,  a  new  botanical  discovery 
found  on  the  Congo  River,  West  Africa.  Its 
cures  are  really  marvelous.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Combs,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  writes  that 
it  cured  him  of  Asthma  of  fifty  years'  stand- 
ing, and  Hon.  L.  G.  Clute,  of  Greeley,  Iowa, 
testifies  that  for  three  years  he  had  to  sleep 
propped  up  in  a  chair  in  Hay-fever  season, 
being  unable  to  lie  down  night  or  day.  The 
Kola  Plant  cured  him  at  once.  To  make  the 
matter  sure,  these  aud  hundreds  of  other 
cures  are  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public. 
So  great  is  their  faith  in  its  wonderful  cura- 
tive powers,  the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  of  1164 
Broadwa.v,  New  Y'ork,  to  make  it  known,  is 
sending  out  large  cases  of  the  Kola  compound 
free  to  all  readers  of  the  Fajim  and  Fireside 
who  are  sufferers  from  Asthma.  All  they 
ask  in  return  is  that  when  cured  j'our.self 
you  will  tell  your  neighbors  about  it.  Send 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal-card,  and 
the.v  will  send  you  a  large  case  by  mail  free. 
It  costs  you  nothing,  and  you  should  surely 
try  it. 


EXCITEMENT  KILLS  A  MONKEY. 

It  is  believed  the  monke.vs  in  the  Zoo  knew 
they  were  to  be  removed  into  better  quarters 
before  it  occurred  recently.  The.v  had  no 
doubt  heard  the  new  mouke.v-house  talked 
about  as  the  finest  in  the  world  b.v  visitors 
and  keepers,  and  realized  that  there  was  to 
be  some  great  change  in  their  condition.  This 
naturally  interested  them  and  kei)t  them  on 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  For  several  days 
before  thie  removal  their  excitable  natures 
were  well  wrought  up,  ahd  on  the  day  of  re- 
moval their  excitement  was  almost  uncon- 
trollable, showing  plainly  the.v  bad  kept 
posted  regarding  the  eventful  day.    When  the 


hour  arrived  a  favorite  monkey,  and  splendid 
specimen  of  his  kind,  was  taken  b.v  the 
keeper  from  the  old  house  to  be  quartered  in 
the  new  one.  It  was  seen  that  he  was  in  a 
highly  excited  condition,  and  on  the  way  to 
his  new  home  he  suddenly  expired  in  the 
keeper's  arms.  It.  was, a  clear  case  of  heart 
di.sease.  brouglit  to  a  fatal  termination  by 
the  unusual  excitement  of  the  occasion.— 
Philadelphia  Times. 
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Some  idea  of  the  terrors  of  a  bursting  vol- 
cano may  be  gained  from  an  account  of  the 
last  eruption  in  Hawaii.    The  crater  of  the 


volcano  was  filled  from  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  feet  deep  with  molten  lava,  which 
finall.v  forced  its  way  through  a  subterranean 
passage.  It  was  forty  miles  from  there  to 
the  sea,  .vet  this  avalanche  of  molten  rocks 
reached  the  waters  in  less  than  two  days, 
destroying  everything  in  its  track.  It  con- 
tinued flowing  for  three  weeks,  heating  the 
sea-water  for  miles  out  from  the  shore. 


To  Save  touk  Dollars,  if  you  need  an  eflB- 
cient  Cough  remcd.v.  buy  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Ex- 
pectorant. It  may  cost  .vou  the  dollar,  but 
may  alsu  save  you  many  more  dollars,  to- 
gether witii  miicU  danger  and  suffering,  for 
you  will  then  have  the  surest  known  remedy. 
The  best  family  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless  Sugar- 
Coated  Sanative. 
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•VIOLETS.'^ 

Only  some  violets  sweet  and  bine. 
Whose    fragrance    brings    those  blessed 
hours : 

When  hy  the  river's  rippling  flow, 
In  shady  haunts  of  long  ago, 

We  found  your  favorite  flowers; 
And  on  the  golden  bead  bent  low 
White  cherry-blossoms  fell  like  snow 

In  softl.v  scented  sbowere. 


Dear  hands  that  know  not  weariness  oi'- sor- 
row 

Folded  across  iny  violets  on  your  breast, 
Oh!  smiling  eyes  beneath  the  daisies  sleep- 
ing— 

Oh!  golden  head  laid  down  in  holy  rest! 
Perchance,   transplanted   from   their  native 
Eden, 

Our    fairest    flowers    in    heavenly  gardens 
grow- 
Then,  not  with  crown  aloue  and  palm  im- 
mortal. 

Meet  me.  beloved,  at  the  shining  portal 
With  violets  in  your  hand,  as  long  ago. 

—Lady  Ella  Scott. 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

n,  dearl"  cried  the  little  flower- 
chililreu  down  in  the  meadow, 
"the  bee  and  the  bird  and  the 
butterfly  have  all  gone  off  for  a 
holiday,  and  we  have  to  stay  at  home." 

"You  silly  little  flower-children  I"  said 
Mother  Nature,  listening  to  their  com- 
plaints while  she  went  oh  with  her  work. 
"Isn't  this  a  pleasant  meadow  to  stay  in? 
And  yon  have  dew  and  honey  and  stin- 
shine  enough  without  wandering  away 
like  those  vagrants,  the  hue  and  the  bir9 
and  the  butterfly." 

"But  we  are  tired  of  keeping  still,  we 
are  tired  of  staying  at  home  I"  cried  the 
discontented  little  flower-children.  "We 
want  to  run  and  to  whirl  and  to  fly  with 
the  wind." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mother  Nature,  pa- 
tiently. "Be  good  little  flower-children, 
and  -stay  at  home  until  summer  is  past, 
and  I  "will  make  each  of  yon  a  pair  of 
winged  shoes,  and  let  yoti  fly  with  the 
wind,  far,  far  away." 

So  the  flower-children  contented  them- 
selves, and  sat  in  their  little  green  chairs 
in  the  pleasant  meadow,  telling  each  other 
fairy  stories  all  day  long,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning the  cricket  and  the  katydid  would 
come  with  their  fiddles  and  play  until  the 


beaten  silver,  and  some  of  delicate  plumes 
as  light  as  down. 

So  light  were  these  shoes  that  no  sooner 
had  the  flower-children  fastened  them  on 
than  they  began  to  rise  and  float  in  the 
air,  and  to  run  and  to  whirl  and  to  fly 
.with  the  wind  so  fast  that  they  were  fair^ 
ly  giddy  with  the  exquisite  delight  of 
traveling  abroad. 

"I  am  glad  the  corn  is  husked  and  the 
apples  gathered,  Mary,"  the  farmer  said 
to  his  wife  that  night,  as  they  sat  by  the 
fire.  "A  storm  is  brewing,  and  'twill  be 
wild  enough  before  the  night  is  out." 

"Mend  the  tire,  .John,"  said  Mary,  tuck- 
ing a  warm  blanket  around  the  baby  in 
the  crib.  "How  cold  it  grows  I  And  do  you 
hear  the  wind,  how  it  cries  at  the  door?" 

But  it  was  not  the  wind  crying  and  sob- 
bing at  the  door  in  the  night  so  bitterly 
dark  and  cold;  it  was  the  poor  little 
flower-children,  whose  winged  shoes  kept 
them  always  running  and  ■whirling  and 
flying  so  fast  they  could  never  find  their 
way  home. 

"Foolish  little  children  I"  said  Mother 
Nature,  pityingly,  and  gathering  them  in- 
to her  lx)som,  she  put  them  all  to  sleep, 
and  tucked  them  in  with  a  soft  white 
blanket. 

Next  summer,  w-heu  the  little  flower- 
children  sit  in  their  green  chairs  in  the 
meadow  telling  each  other  fairy  stories, 
they  will  have  a  new  story  to  tell,  the 
story  of  the  winged  shoes. 

Fbaxces  Bexnett  Callaway. 


RIBBON  AND  WHEEL  TIDY. 

Materials:  One  spool  of  variegated  cot- 
ton in  any  color  (price  five  cents),  and  one 
yard  of  ribbon  three  inches  wide. 

Cut  the  ribbon  in  half,  and  fringe  the 
ends,  cross  them  and  fasten  together. 

The  Leaf. — This  is  made  in  four  sec- 
tions. For  each  one  make  a  chain  of 
eighteen  stitches,  make  one  single  crochet- 
stitch  iu  each  stitch  of  the  chain  to  the 
end,  in  which  stitch  make  three;  crochet 
down  the  other  side,  leaving  trwo  stitches 
at  the  end;  make  a  chain  of  three  stitches, 
turn,  and  crochet  up  the  same  side  you 
came  down  on  last,  being  careful  to  put 
the  needle  in  the  first  stitch;  make  three 
stitches  in  one  at  the  top  on  every  round. 
Make  sis  and  one  half  isoiuts  on  one  side 
of  the  leaf,  and  seven  on  the  other.  Se-w 
the  sections  together. 

The  Wheel. — Chain  eight  stitches,  and 
join.  Into  this  ring  make  twenty-four 
double  crochet-stitches,  then  chain  three. 


flower-cIiilJren  nodded  themselves  to 
sleep.  All  the  while  Mother  Nature 
stitched  away  on  the  winged  shoes. 

When  summer  was  gone,  the  happy 
flower-childron  were  bidden  to  put  off 
their  gay  little  frocks,  with  all  their 
crimps  and  ruffles,  and  fold  them  neatly 
away,  and  Mother  Nature  broiight  out 
some  brown  traveling-suits  with  the 
winged  shoes.  And  how  pretty  these 
brown,  satiny  shoes  w'ere,  to  be  sure,  with 
wings  in  different  patterns.  Some  were 
of  filmy  browu  lace,  and  some  of  thin 


and  put  a  double  crochet-stitch  between 
every  other  stitch,  making  twelve  double 
crochet-stitches  around  the  ring.  Then 
make  a  chain  of  three  stitches,  throw  the 
thread  over  the  needle,  and  put  iu  the 
third  chain-stitch;  make  three  picots,  five 
chain-stitches  iu  each  one,  chain  three, 
and  continue»as  before. 


A  THANKSGIVING  POUND  PARTY. 

"There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
says  some  one.  .Just  so!  And  doubtless 
some  will  already  have  heard  of  this  kind 
of  Thanksgiving  party;  still  there  are 
many  others  who  will  perhaps  be  glad  of 
the  suggestion. 

It  may  be  held  iu  the  home,  or  if  pre- 
ferred, can  be  used  in  the  church  or  young 
people's  societies.  First  form  a  work  com- 
mittee that  is  not  afraid  of  work;  then 
appoint  a  secretary,  who  will  be  detailed 
to  write  out  the  invitations,  which  should 
be  formal.    Something  like  this  will  do; 

My  Deak  Miss  Smith: — You  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  a  Thanksgiving  pound 
party,  to  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Miss 
Brown,  321  Lenox  Ave.,  on  Thanksgiving 
eve.  As  the  name  indicates,  a  pound 
(more  or  less)  of  anything  you  may  care  to 
bring  or  to  send  in  the  food  line  will  be 
gratefully  received:  or  if  packages  should 
prove  objectionable,  money  will  also  be 
aeceptabile,  and  jilaced  where  there  is  need 
for  it.  The  name  of  any  needy  family  will 
gladly  be  added  to  our  list.  Hoping  that 
you  will  be  in  attendance,  and  that  you 
will  be  prepared  for  an  informal,  social 
time,  we  are 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

The'  CoMitiTTEE. 

Miss  ,  Secretarj-. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
look  up  the  names  of  needy,  deseiTing 
families,  whose  Thanksgiving  dinners, 
and  dinners  generally,  are  not  apt  to  be 
any  too  elaborate,  among  whom  the  dona- 
tions can  be  distributed  on  Thanksgiving 
morning. 

While  the  Thanksgiving  pound  party  is 
intended  mainly  for  charitable  purposes,  it 
can  be  made  a  very  enjoyable  afEair  if 
some  sort  of  entertainment  be  provided 
for  the  evening.  This  entertainment  can 
be  musical  or  literary;  it  can  consist  of 
tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  etc.;  or 
it  can  be  made  very  pleasurable  with  well- 
selected  games,  if  two  or  three  popular 
and  social  individuals  are  chosen  to  start 
each  game  and  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  A 
simple  collation,  to  consist  of  dainty  sand- 
wiches, delicious  cake  and  coffee,  cocoa  or 
lemonade,  can  be  donated  and  served  by 
the  committee  at  very  slight  expense. 

Outside  of  the  enjoyment  in  the  party 
itself,  much  real  good  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  distribution  of  the  donations,  which 
are  likel.v  to  be  liberal;  and  much  genuine 
satisfaction  will  be  felt  by  the  committee 
in  the  thought  that  while  they  luay  have 
had  to  work  hard,  they  were  instrumental 
in  making  many  hearts  deeply  grateful  on 
Thanksgiving  day. 

Emma  Louise  Hauck. 


them  and  the  peppers;  then  add  other  in- 
gredients.   Boil  two  hours,  and  seal. 

 Edxa, 

APRON  FOR  SMALL  GIRL. 

;    The  material  should  be  fine  India  linen 
I  T)r  nainsook.    Two  breadths  are  sufficient, 
'  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long.   Tuck  three 
!  tucks  at  the  top,  and  shirr  to  fit  between 
j  the   armholes;    cut   a   shallow  armhole. 
Edge  each  tuck  with   narrow  Valenci- 
ennes lace.     Over  the  shonlder  have  a 
band  of  the  material,  with  a  tucked  piece 
on  it,  like  the  front.   Fit  it  at  the  neck 


and  armholes  first,  then  finish  the  bottom 
with  wide  hem  and  a  few  hand-run  tucks. 
It  should  be  made  entirely  by  hand  to 
be  dainty.  Christie  Irving. 


"  Browx'.s  Bronchiai^  Troches"  relieve 
Throat  Irritations  caused  by  cold  or  use  of 
the  voice.  The  genuine  sold  only  in  boxes. 


A  FEW  HINTS. 

I  have  never  written  any  for  this  house-  ! 
hold  paper  which  has  been  such  a  com- 
fort and  help  to  me,  and  should  the  editor 
deem  this  contribution  worthy  of  a  place 
in  its  columns,  I  ma.v  venture  to  write 
again,  trusting  my  ideas  may  benefit 
some  one. 

After  canning  fruit,  be  sure  to  label  it, 
ljutting  on  the  date.  If  .vou  will  take  a 
piece  of  paper,  tack  it  to  a  board  by  stick- 
ing :i  pin  in  each  corner  and  mucilage  the 
top,  then  let  it  dr.v,  you  will  have  some 
good  paper  from  which  to  cut  labels.  If 
you  have  not  sufficient  paper  sacks  saved 
to  slip  over  your  cans  before  setting  them 
away,  take  a  newspaper  and  tear  through 
the  middle  horizontally;  now  take  a  piece 
and  wrai)  it  around  a  can,  and  enough  will 
.stand  above  it  to  twist  tightly,  and  jcur 
can  is  covered. 

When  doing  up  your  jellies,  sauces  and 
pickles,  put  up  enough  extra  for  some 
friend.  For  instance,  an  extra  bottle  of 
pickles  for  friend  Mrs.  A.,  a  tumbler  of 
jelly  for  Aunt  Mary,  or  an  extra  bottle  of 
pickles  for  that  dear  old  lady  who  lives 
alone  and  who  has  grown  too  old  to  bother 
with  such  things.  It  will  not  be  much  ex- 
tra -work,  and  you  will  be  more  fhan 
repaid  in  the  pleasure  derived,  for  surely 
"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive," and  "Little  de(>ds  of  kindness—" 

Be  sure  to  save  your  olive-bottles,  and 
all  bottles  of  that  size  and  kind,  as  they 
are  nice  for  chilli  sauce,  red  sauce  catchup 
and  small  pickles. 
My  recipe  for  chilli  sauce  is: 

24  large  tomatoes. 

5  medium  i>epix'rs. 

C  large-sized  onions. 

1  cupful  of  sugar. 

3  cupfuls  of  vinegar. 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  salt. 
Peel  tomatoes  and   onions,   and  chop 


FAILURE  OF  DAFFODILS. 

Editor  Fabm  axd  Fireside:— Last 
fall  I  planted  three  daffodil  and  two 
hyacinth  bulbs,  from  the  same  florist,  in 
a  half  nail-keg,  rooting  them  in  the  cellar 
for  several  weeks  and  then  keeping  t'  eni 
in  the  house,  watering  freely;  soil  a  fine 
silt,  of  which  this  land  in  the  semi-arid 
West  consists. 

All  gi'ew  real  well,  and  the  hyacinths 
bloomed  in  great  perfection  and  profusion, 
but  the  dafi'odils  made  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  leaves,  with  never  a  bud  or  a  flower. 
What  was  the  trouble?  A  neighbor 
treated  three  more  daffodil  bulbs  from  the 
same  lot  in  a  similar  way,  with  jirecLsely 
the  same  result.  R.  .1.  F. 

Washington. 

Answer: — It  is  strange  but  true  that 
some  years  the  dafi'odil  bulbs  imported 
from  Holland  fail  to  bloom — at  least  a 
large  per  cent  of  them.  This  is  due  to  a 
disease  or  blig^it  which  sometimes  affects 
the  plants  or  bulbs.  It  is  possible  that  the 
failure  here  reported  was  due  to  this  dis- 
ease, and  that  the  bulbs  were  affected 
when  purchased. 


LITTLE  RED  TEA-KETTLES. 

Lift,  the  lid  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  a  sed- 
iment will  be  found  all  around  the  sides 
and  bottom.  The  same  observation  may 
be  made  of  each  little  cell  in  an  autumn 
leaf.  The  sap  which  has  been  pouring 
through  these  cells  all  summer  long,  after 
undergoing  certain  chemical  changes 
needed  for  the  growth  of  the  trees,  flies 
off  into  the  air,  not  in  white  steam,  as 
from  the  nose  of  a  tea-kettle,  but  in  del- 
icate perfume  exhalations,  making  the 
air  soft  and  agreeable  to  breathe.  A  lit- 
tle sediment  remains  behind,  as  it  does  in 
the  bottom  of  a  tea-kettle,  and  it  is  these 
fine  particles  of  mineral  matter  which  give 
the  trees  their  glorious  coloring  of  scarlet, 
yellow,  purple  and  bronze  this  autumn 
weather. 

Fr.^xces  Bexxett  C.vllaway. 


HICKORV-NUT  CANDY. 

As  Christmas  approaches,  wo  begin  to 
think  of  home-made  candies.  A  very  sim- 
ple recipe  is  the  following,  and  well  liked: 

White  of  one  egg,  beaten,  sugar  to  make 
a  stiff  frosting,  then  stir  in  all  the  hickory- 
nut  meats  the  frosting  will  cover,  with  a 
coating  oC  sugar;  spread  on  a  platter,  and 
dry  near  a  fire  where  it  will  not  be  too 
warm,  stirring  carefully  occasionall.v.  so 
as  not  to  rub  the  sugar  from  the  meats, 

Gypsy. 
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HOME  TOPICS. 

A  Large  E^•vELOP  JIade  FRO^r  Two 
Small  Qnes. — Sometimes  I  li.-ivc  nocileil  a 
large  envelop  very  much  when  one  could 
not  be  procured.  Not  long  ;if;o  I  found  in 
an  old  paper  directions  for  makinsr  a  large 
envelop  from  two  small  ones.  Slip  one 
end  of  the  letter  into  one  envelop  with  the 
lap  side  toward  you,  and  the  other  end  into 
the  other  envelop  with  the  address  side 
toward  you,  and  gum  both  flaps  down. 
Two  large  square  envelops  will  make  one 


eyes  a  change  when  needed.  We  must  be 
sure  tliat  the  lights  are  of  the  best  for 
their  evening  studies,  and  then  watch  that 
the  child  holds  Jiis  book  at  the  pro'iier  dis- 
tance from  the  eyes,  and  not  allow  him 
to  continue  long  in  any  effort  which  re- 
quires very  iutent  use  of  the  e3es. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  studying  to  close 
the  eyes  occasionally  for  a  minute  or  two. 
If  the  eyes  seem  weak,  if  tljey  do  not  see 
well  at  the  proper  distance,  or  if  the  child 
complains  of  headache  after  using  the 
ey(»s,  it  is  wise  to  consult  an  oculist.  AVe 
may  dislike  to  put  glasses  on  a  child,  but 
often  their  future  comfort  depends  on  the 
giving  of  artificial  aid  at  the  right  time 
before  any  positive  evil  has  resulted. 
There  is  no  physical  responsibility  of  more 
weight  than  the  care  of  the  eyes,  and  for 
our  children  this  responsibility  rests  on 
us.  Maida  MeL. 


large  enough  to  hold  a  cabinet-size  photo- 
graph. The  illustration  shows  how  it  will 
look. 

CooKiiS'G  OxiojfS. — I  once  heard  a  phy- 
sician say  that  he  believed  onions  should 
be  eaten  at  least  once  a  week  as  a  health 
preserver.  The  large,  niiid  white  onion  is 
the  best  for  table  use.  To  boil  onions,  put 
them  into  salted  boiling  water.  Have  as 
much  water  as  will  boil  in  the  vessel  u.sed, 
and  keep  it  boiling  for  forty  minutes,  or 
until  done.  Drain  off  all  the  water,  and 
pour  over  them  a  sauce,  enough  to  i  over, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  one  teacupfiil  of 
rich  milk,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  Hour  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  butter.  Let  this  sauce 
boil  up  once  with  the  onions,  dust  a  little 
black  pepper  over  them,  and  serve. 

Beefsteak  and  onions  is  a  good  dish  on 
a  cold,  raw  daj-  in  winter.  Peel  and  slice 
the  onions,  and  let  them  lay  in  water,  or 
better,  in  skimmed  milk,  for  ten  minutes, 
then  drain  them,  dust  a  little  flour  over 
them,  and  fry  in  boiling-hot  fat  seven  or 
eight  minutes;  lift  them  out,  and  let 
drain  on  brown  paper,  where  they  will 


WINTER  CARE  OF  GERANIUMS. 

Every  year  we  think  we  will  leave  the 
old  geraniums  out  of  doors,  only  taking  in 
the  young  plants  that  will  produce  more 
blossoms.  But  as  .Tack  Frost  comes  near- 
er, our  resolution  weakens  as  wo  see 
favorite  plants  in  danger  of  being  laid  low 
by  freezing  weather. 

Take  them  up  from  the  ground  and  put 
iiit(  boxes,  placing  as  many  together  as 
the  box  will  contain  roots,  and  fill  in  with 
very  sandy  dirt.  Water  thoroughly,  and 
put  them  in  a  cellar  near  a  window,  where 
thej-  will  get  sunlight  and  air,  and  do  not 
water  them  again  but  once  or  twice 
through  the  winter.  Of  course,  the  leaves 
will  drop  off,  but  as  long  as  the  stalk  re- 
mains plump  they  do  not  need  water.  Too 
much  moisture  will  cause  the  stalks  to  rot. 

Some  people  hang  the  roots  np  in  the 
cellar  with  no  dirt  adhering,  but  they 
would  never  live  through  that  way  for  me. 
It  is  more  convenient  for  the  spring  plant- 
ing if  geraniums  of  a  color  are  kept  in 
separate  boxes  and  iparked,  if  one  wishes 
to  set  the  plants  with  reference  to  certain 
colon's.  Gypsy. 


SOMETHING  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

The  writer  lately  saw  some  things  a 
friend  had  made  for  Christmas,  and  the 
articles  that,  pleased  her  most  were  three 
aprons  and  a  set  for  a  chevalle  dresser. 
Two  of  the  aprons  were  made  of  black 
sateen.  The  belts  were  made  with  points 
in  front  and  ribbon  strings.  All  the  hems 
were  feather-stitched  with  black  silk.  Upon 
one  there  w;is  a  half  wreath  of  dai.,ios  ox- 
tending  partly  across  the  bottom  and  up 
one  side.  It  was  embroidered  in  natural 
colors  with  filo  floss.    The  other  had  a 


keep  hot  while  you  broil  the  steak.  Serve 
the  onions  on  the  platter  around  the  steak. 

The  Childrex's  Eyes.— The  children 
^ire  again  in  school,  and  as  they  must 
necessarily  use  their  eyes  very  much,  we 
ought  to  be  careful  that  they  use  them 
under  the  best  possible  conditions.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  books  they  use 
are  good,  clear  print,  and  that  the  time  for 
various  studies  is  arranged  to  give  the  . 


row  of  yellow  daisies  and  leaves  embroi- 
dered just  above  the  hem. 

The  third  apron  was  made  of  gray  grass- 
linen.  The  ht;ms  were  feather-stitched 
with  brown  silk.  Across  the  bottom  were  j 
butlerflies  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  emhroi-  i 
dered  in  shades  of  brown  and  yellow.  The 
wings  were  outlined,  while  the  siwts  upon 
them,  and  the  borders,  were  worked  solid. 

The  chevalle  dresser  set  was  made  of  i 
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I  Mr.  Moody's  Bible  Class  | 

BY  DWIGHT  L.  MOODY 

The  famous  NoHhJield  evangelist  begins, 
in  the  November  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
a  series  of  popular  Bible  studies  in 
the  form  of  a  great  National  Bible 
Class,  destined  to  prove  the  most 
helpful  religious  department 
ever  sustained  by  a  magazine. 

One  Dollar  for  One  Year  V. 
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VISITS  300,000  FLORAL  HOflES  I    DOES  IT  VISIT  YOURS  ? 

Park's  Floral  Magazine, 

Monthly,  illustrated,  entirely  floral,  is  just  what  every  a ninteur florist  needs 
to  insure  success  in  floriculture.  It  givt- s  truthful  descriptions  of  the  novel- 
ties, treats  upon  culture  and  adaptutien  of  the  various  cultiv  ated  plants, tells 
yo,u  how  to  get  rid  of  insect  pt'f^t.s  and  plant  diseases,  and  answers  your 
knotty  questions  in  floriculture.    Here  are  samples  of  appreciative  letters: 

Dear  Mr.  Pnrk:— Althou^b  I  receive  copies  of  maay  different  floral  journals  and  have  been  a  subscriber  to  othera 
I  like  yuurs  the  ixist.  There  ia  more  prftftical  information  ia  it  than  in  any  of  the  others,  and  its  Editor  seeine  like 
a  friend.— Mrs.  E.  iM.  HasweU.  .Albany  Co..  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr,  Park: — I  have  had  TOur  Floral  Magazine  for  years,  and  enjoy  it  very  much,  I  think  it  ia  the  beat  Mag- 
azine of  its  class,  and  should  enjoy  reading  it,  even  though  I  had  not  the  chance  to  cultivate  flowers. — A.  W.  Swan, 
York  Co..  Me. 

Mr.  Park: — I  can  nerer  express  liow  much  I  like  your  Mnaazine.  I  flunk  you  are  doing  a  good  voik  in  the  world 
teacliinj  so  many  how  to  be  aiicctssfiil  with  plants- — Mrs.  N.  C.  Perkina,  Grant  Co.,  'Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  Park:— t  do  so  niucli  enjoy  the  Majaiine.  I  ilihik  1  hball  never  be  without  it  as  loDg  aa  I  can  raise  50 
cents.   It  g-rows  better  every  monlli. — Mrs.  H.  P.  Mason,  Mn^s. 

Only  50  cents  a  year,  and  every  subscriljer  gets  eleven  splendid  named 
Dutch  Hyacinths  in  eleven  finest  shades  and  colors,  worth  more  than  the 
subscription  price.   Subscribe  now.   Sample  copy  free.  Address 

GEO.  W.  PARK,  Ed.  and  Pub.,  Libonia.  Pa. 

Park's  Bolb  List,  beautifully  illustrated  and  teeming  with  floral  notes,  free  to  all,   "Write  for  it. 


yellow  China  silk.  The  lower  place  had  a 
mat  edged  with  two-inch  crocheted  linen 
lace.  The  cornefrs  had  white  daisies  and 
leaves  worked  upon  them.  The  upper  part 
has  a  scarf  with  two-inch  insertion  at  the 
ends,  then  a  three-inch  strip  of  the  silk 
with  a  row  of  daisies  embroidered  upon 
it,  and  the  ends  finished  with  three  and 
one  half  inch  lace. 

While  the  set  was  lovely,  the  material 
only  cost  one  dollar  and  fortj-  cents. 

May  Lenaed. 


TWO  HOUSE  GOWNS. 

The  one  of  silk  is  made  with  a  shirred 
yoke,  a  high  ribbon  choker,  with  lace  frills 
at  the  sides  and  bow  at  the  back.  The 
same  lace  is  used  at  the  hands. 

The  other  dress  is  of  soft  crimson  wool  | 
trimmed  with  braid  and  small  frogs.  The 
girdle  effect  around  the  waist,  ;ind  little  i 
ripples,  are  one  of  the  newest  departures.  ! 

Everything  for  the  winter  aims  at  high 
effects  for  the  neck. 


CARE  OF  FRUIT-CANS. 

While  we  are  enjoying  the  goodies  pre- 
pared seemingl.v  such  a  short  time  ago. 
let  us  give  a  thought  to  the  receptacles  in 
which  they  are  kept,  and  which  should  be 
preserved  in  the  best  shape  possible  for 
another  year's  work.  Do  an.v  of  the  covers 
show  white  sjnits  like  frost-marks? 

That  is  the  way  zinc  rusts,  and  is  caused 
by  moisture-  or  acids.  For  that  reason 
cans  with  glass  tops  are  preferable  for 
pickles  or  very  sonr  fruits,  as  the  rust  once 
started  often  eats  through  the  thin  places 
in  the  creases  of  the  cover,  and  before  the 
hole  can  be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye, 
away  goes  th^  fruit,  and  we  wonder  what 
could  have  made  that  fniit  spoil,  after 
keeping  well  for  .so  long  a  time  previous. 

A  cellar  (though  generally  used)  is  not 
the  best  place  for  keeping  canned  fruit,  : 
because  of  the  moisture  spoiling  the  can-  j 
covers  after  a  year  or  two  of  use. 

In  nearly  every  house  there  is  some  ' 
chamber  or  closet  free  from  frost;  here  is 
the  best  place  for  your  fruit-cupboards, 
if  nothing  better  can  be  afforded  than  a 
dry-goods  box  with  calico  curtains. 


i^omeStuoy 

TOUNO  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

can  easily  acquire 
A  Tborougb  and 

Practical  Business 
Education 

•       i£J»"  THEIR  OWN  HOflES 

by  our  system.  That  it  is 
the  most  inexpensive  and  convenient  method  thou- 
sands of  youn^  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  wUl  gladly  testify.  Distance  is  no  bar- 
rier as  the  work  is  accompUshed  entirely  through 
correspondence.  A  Trial  i.esson  costs  only  10  cents 
and  shows  you  how  thorough  is  the  system  we  employ. 
Interestingr  Catalogue  free  to  all  who  write.  Address, 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON  COLLEOB, 
No.  A=zo  CoUege  Buiiding,      BUFFALO,  N.  V. 

Mention  this  paper, 

J 3  Yards  Torchon  I   Kff^C  Given  Away. 
.\11  one  piece  FKEE  to  k, #^  \jt  Km  all  sending  10c. 
for  paper  3  mos.  Fireside  Gem,  Waterville,  Maine. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Never  use  a  swing  shelf  for  canned 
goods;  you  get  on  more  weight  than  you 
realize  until  the  whole  thing  t'ciiies  top- 
pling down.  Two  of  my  friends  had  just 
such  .m  accident,  and  all  the  fruits  of  a 
summer's  work  went  down  with  that  de- 
ceitful swing  shelf  in  the  cellar.  After 
fruit  is  emptied  from  a  can  that  has  kept 
well,  be  sure  that  the  same  cover  goes 
back  on  the  same  can  after  each  has  been 
washed  and  thoroughly  dried,  then  put 
away  in  a  dry  place.  It  would  seem  as  if 
that  was  "fussiness,"  when  all  the  cans 
are  of  the  same  make. 

Why  are  not  all  shoes  of  the  same  num- 
ber just  alike?  We  know  they  vary  some- 
times in  the  same  making. 

The  fact  that  fruit  has  kept  perfectly 
in  a  can  for  several  months  is  proof  pos- 
itive that  the  cover  is  a  perfect  fit  for  that 
particular  can,  and  one-  can  avoid  much 
tronble  for  anotller  season  in  getting 
covers  that  do  not  let  the  juice  sizzle  out, 
if  they  are  just  fussy  enough  to  keep  the 
old  ones  together  that  have  done  good 
duty  in  the  year  past.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence about  the  rubber;  there  are  very  few 
that  are  worth  using  the  second  time,  and 
all  may  just  as  well  be  kept  in  a  box  from 
which  the  best  may  be  sorted  when 
necessary.  Gypsy. 
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®iir  Houaebolt). 


GOOD  LIVING  AT  SMALL  COST. 

HOW  TO  Use  tue  Date.  —  We 
scarcely  ;ipi>retiate  this  fruit  as 
v,e  should;  I  think  it  is  due  to 
ignorance  of  its  qualities.  It  is 
economical,  nutritious,  wholesome,  espec- 
ially desirable  ou  the  nursery  bill  of  fare, 
as  it  can  safely  take  the  place  of  med- 
icines in  overcoming  conctiijation,  which  is 
a  common  form  of  childish  trouble.  The 
Egyptian  dates  cured  with  molasses  are 
the  best,  as  well  as  the  cheapest.  Sep- 
arate the  dates,  and  stone  them;  chop  them 
lightly,  and  when  you  are  making  white 
bread,  flour  a  cupful  of  the  chopped  dates 
and  knead  them  into  a  loaf  of  bread  just 
before  putting  into  the  pan  to  rise  for  the 
last  time.  Stirred  into  Graham  gems  just 
before  they  go  into  the  oven,  they  are 
said  to  make  an  excellent  food  for  both  old 
and  young. 

Date  Cake.— Bake  a  rich  cup-cake  in 
layers,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  when  baked;  mix  half  a  cupful  of 
whipped  cream  with  a  cupful  of  chopped 
dates,  and  spread  between  the  layers.  Pile 
three  layers  high,  and  ice  top  and  sides. 
If  the  cake  is  not  to  be  eaten  the  same 
day,  omit  the  cream,  for  the  cake  will 
absorb  it  if  left,  and  become  sad,  and  con- 
sequently injurious. 

For  sandwiches,  cut  thin  slices  of  white 
bread,  and  spread  first  with  butter  and 
then  with  chopped  dates.  The  butter 
should  be  free  from  salt.  Try  these  with 
chocolate  at  some  evening  entertainment. 
Dates  added  to  apple  sauce  give  it  a  fine 
flavor,  and  some  think  render  the  use  of 
sugar  unnecessary. 

Of  course,  it  would  never  do  to  ignore 
the  desserts,  and  as  so  many  of  them  are 
expensive  iu  time  and  material,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  study  the  most  profitable. 
For  mince  pies  we  have  found  nothing  to 
equal  the  mince-meat  which  comes  done 
up  neatly  in  small  packages.  Three  for  a 
quarter  make  six  pies,  and  a  little  brandy 
and  sugar  is  needed. 

Desiccated  cocoanut.  which  comes  in 
packages,  made  into  a  custard  pie  is  also 
very  palatable. 

The  yolks  of  eggs  left  from  cake-baking, 
with  a  whole  oue  added,  will  do  for  boiled 
custard,    which,    eaten   over   nice   fresh  | 
crackers,  pop-corn  or  stale  cake,  makes 
the  nicest  kind  of  a  dessert.    Another  is 
Cream  Tie.— 

1  cupful  of  sugar, 
%  cupful  of  butter, 

2  cupfuls  of  flour, 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder, 
2-3  of  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk, 
2  eggs. 

Cream  butter  and  sugar;  sift  flour  and 
powder  well;  stir  in  alternately  with  the 
milk;  add  eggs  last;  bake  in  two  layers; 
when  cold,  put  the  following  custard  be- 
tween, and  sprinkle  pulverized  sugar  and 
cinnamon  over  the  top.  To  be  eaten  with 
or  without  a  sauce. 
CrsTARi)  FOR  Pie.— 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 

1  egg. 

Small  piece  of  butter. 
Beat  together,  and  stir  in  one  cupful  of 
boiling  milk;  boil  until  smooth  and  thick; 
when  cold,  flavor  with  vanilla  and  spread 
between  the  cakes. 

GlXGER-DROPS. — 

V2  cupful  of  sugar, 

%  cupful  of  butter, 

1  cupful  of  New  Orleans  molasses, 

1  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon, 

1  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves, 

1  teaspoonful  of  ground  allspice, 

1  teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger, 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  dissolved  in 
a  cupful  of  boiling  water, 

21/2  cupfuls  of  flour, 

2  well-beaten  eggs. 

Bake  in  gem-pans.  Serve  hot,  with 
sauce.  The  rest  can  be  oaten  cold  for 
supper. 

Inexpensive  cakes  are  an  item  in  this 
household,  and,  of  course,  those  best 
adapted  to  keeping  several  days  are  the 
most  desirable.  A  few  of  the  most  favored 
are:  « 

New  Exci.and  Cookies.— 

3  cupfuls  of  sugar, 

1  cupful  of  hud  iind  butter,  mixed, 
1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved, 
1  cupful  of  hoi  water, 
1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
1  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Flavor  with  nutmeg;  flour  enough  to 
miXi  and  roll  very  thin,  like  a  wafer,  cut 


out,  and  dip  iu  granulated  sugar.  This 
quantity  makes  twelve  dozen,  and  they 
will  keep  nicely  if  put  into  a  closed  box. 
Crcllers. — 

-V2  cupfuls  of  sugar, 

1  cupful  of  butter, 

3  eggs. 

1  pint  of  sweet  milk, 

1  teaspoonful  of  soda, 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar 
dissolved  in  milk. 

Rub  flour  and  lard  together.  Enough 
flour  is  needed  to  roll  out.    (^xit  in  rings, 
and  fry  in  hot  lard;  sprinkle  with  sugar. 
Cookies.— 

S  cupfuls  of  flour. 
2^i>  cupfuls  of  sugar. 

1  ciqiful  of  sweet  milk, 

2  cupfuls  of  lard  and  butter,  mixed, 

3  eggs. 

1  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  milk. 
Nutmeg  for  flavor. 
Sprinkle  top  with  sugar;  bake  in  mod- 
erate oven.  M.  E.  Smith. 
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AROUND  THE  HEARTH. 

It  was  a  bitter-cold  night,  and  the  fire 
on  the  hearth  was  glowing  enough  to  give 
inspiration  to  the  girls  as  they  came  in 
and  took  their  accustomed  places. 

No  particular  theme  had  been  chosen  for 
our  evening  talk,  and  the  girls  were 
watching  ti.e  great  bright  coals,  and  each 
in  turn  telling  what  picttire  they  saw  in 
the  fire.  I  had  been  thinking  of  "grind- 
stones" during  the  day,  the  things  upon 
which  or  by  which  tools  are  sharpened, 
and  so  my  fanc.v  found  a  "wheel"  in  the 
fire  by  way  of  test.  After  showing  it  to 
the  girls,  I  said,  "Nobody  does  successful 


don't  digest  your  work.  A  mechanic  would 
say  of  you  that  your  tools  were  all  iu  a 
jumble  and  not  available." 

Conversation  took  a  general  turn,  and 
we  thought  of  some  who  wanted  to  teach 
and  had  to  do  housework  for  a  living,  and 
of  some  who  wanted  to  write,  and  had  to 
teach,  and  so  ou.  The  girls  began  to  see 
some  reasons  for  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment iu  so  many  lives.  Some  had  started 
with  the  rust  of  jealousy,  others  with  a 
lying  tongue,  still  others  with  laziness  and 
discontent,  and  others  with  thinking  more 
highly  of  themselves  than  they  ought  to 
think,  and  none  of  them  had  Iiad  the  rust 
spots  ground  off'  in  time  to  save  the  tools. 

As  we  parted  that  night.  I  said  to  the 
girls,  "The  hardest  work  that  the  grind- 
stone has  to  do  is  to  sharpen  the  tools  of 
those  who  feel  called  to  some  work  that 
never  comes  to  them." 

There  is  a  good  class  who  really  think 
they  are  called  of  the  Lord  to  do  some 
other  work  than  that  which  they  must  do 
or  starve.  As  the  snow  creaked  under 
their  feet  the  girls  shouted  back,  "All 
honor  to  grindst0!-esl" 

Mary  Joslt:s  Smith. 
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it  is,  and  while  our  lot  may  not  be  so  easy 
or  happy  as  we  might  desire,  it  is,  after 
all,  the  lot  God  has  chosen  for  us,  and  is 
easier,  oh,  so  much  easier!  than  that  of 
some  we  know. 

Clara  Sexsibaugh  Everts. 


THANKSGIVING. 

Like  many  another  old-time  custom, 
the  Thanksgiving  day  of  yore  is  almost 
unkiiown.  We  ought  to  take  one  day  in 
the  year,  and  teach  our  children  to  do  so, 
to  recount  our  mercies  and  give  thanks  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  same.  As 
spiritual  things  are  so  closely  connected 
with  temporal  things,  we  must  not  forget 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner;  and  let  us  have 
it,  so  far  as  possible,  of  our  own  produc- 


work  without  sharp  tools — ^tools  with  an 
edge."  I  opened  a  little  box  and  took  up 
a  lancet  which  my  grandfather  had  used 
when  he  was  surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812. 
It  looked  useless  enough,  for  it  had  not 
been  sharpened  in  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more. 

There  is  that  old  saying,  "A  key  that  is  ; 
used  is  bright,"  and  I  remembered  still 
another  illustration  by  which  I  might  in-  \ 
terest  the  girls  in  my  grindstone  lesson.  \ 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  some  of 
the  new  regiments  were  set  to  throwing 
up    intrenchments    and    digging    ditches;  ■ 
one  morning  when  the  general  came  to 
drill  the  companies,  he  noticed  the  guns  of  ■ 
some  of  the  men  were  rusty,  and  turning  j 
to  one,  he  gave  a  severe  reprimand.  '"Yes," 
said  the  soldier,  "but  you  could  see  your  I 
face  in  my  spade  forty  rods  away."  The 
tools  they  had  been  using  were  bright. 
The  sharpening  process  is-  often  trying  \ 
and  disagreeable.    We  take  little  account 
and  often  put  little  value  upon  all  the 
formative  part  of  life. 

Some  day,  when  some  one  does  a  brill- 
iant thing  or  a  great  thing,  we  take  it  as  a 
sudden  inspiration,  and  never  look  back  to 
the  time  when  he  or  she  was  carrying 
tools  to  the  grindstone.  If  one  refu.ses  to 
submit  to  that  sharpening,  no  great  work 
will  be  done. 

The  girls  looked  amazed  at  there  being 
anything  practical  about  grindstones  or 
anything  suited  to  them.  And  they  began 
to  say,  "Do  I  need  to  goV"  and.  "Do  IV" 
Then  I  had  to  tell  them  that  I  did  not 
claim  to  be  like  the  Philistines,  with  the 
only  grindstone. 

Alice  was  our  young  teacher,  and  she 
asked  what  we  would  say  to  her,  for.  said 
she,  "I  think  I  am  making  a  lirilliant  suc- 
cess of  my  grade  work." 

"Yes,  Alice,"  I  answered,  "but  from 
your  own  story  of  yourself,  H  think  you 
are  a  discouraging  teacher,  and  you  need 
to  bring  some  of  your  tools  to  the  grind- 
stone, until  you  can  reach  your  pupils 
some  other  way  than  by  discouraging 
them. 

"What  must  I  do?"  asked  I.,aura. 

"I  mistrust  that  you  need  to  bring  your 
tools  to  the  stone;  you  are  in  a  bustle  and 
hurry;  you  can  never  do  so  many  things 
well.     From  a   jihysiological  point,  you 


tion;  that  is,  of  things  raised  on  our  own 
farm,  garden  and  poultry-yard,  instead  of 
the  oysters,  ices  and  bonbons  ^  that  too 
often  take  the  place  of  "grandmother's 
toothsome  viands,"  so  that  it  may  be,  in  a 
measure,  a  sort  of  object-lesson  for  the 
day  and  its  significance. 

But  comparatively  few  of  us  can  return 
to  the  old  home  or  gather  our  children 
about  us,  so  let  us  remember  the  many 
others  similarly  situated,  and  ask  them  to 
partake  of  our  ho.^pitality.  If  there  are 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves,  or 
who  may  be  forgotten  by  others,  let  us  re- 
member, and  make  the  day  for  them  as 
happy  a  one  as  possible. 

A  pretty  decoration  for  our  table  will  be 
a  round  centerpiece  of  linen,  with  sprays 
and  clusters  of  bright  autumn  leaves  out- 
lined with  Asiatic  outline  embroidery-silk 
in  natural  colors,  which  may  be  laundered 
as  often  as  necessary.  In  the  center  of 
this  a  medium-sized  yellow  pumpkin  cut 
in  two  will  make  a  unique  and  suggestive 
holder  for  chrysanthemums,  ferns  and 
autumn  leaves.  Two  small  yellow  pump- 
kins cut  into  the  shape  of  baskets,  enough 
of  the  pumpkin  left  to  form  handles,  and 
filled  with  rosy-cheeked  apples,  will  be 
pretty  placed  near  each  end  of  the  table. 
A  bit  of  green  twined  about  the  handles 
will  make  them  all  the  more  attractive. 
They  should  rest  on  square  doilies  that 
have  small  sprays  of  maiden-hiiir  ferns 
embroidered  across  the  corners  in  Asiatic 
filo  silk  in  two  colors. 

But  amid  all  our  feasting  and  general 
enjoyment,  let  us  not  forget  the  object  of 
the  day;  but  may  wo,  with  thankful,  grate- 
ful hearts,  discuss  the  year's  blessings  and 
burdens,  its  failures  and  successes,  trials 
and  triumphs — all  that  it  has  brought  us; 
and  let  us  be  thankful  for  everything.  If 
the  burdens,  failures  and  trials  have  been 
because  of  our  own  doing  or  not  doing,  we 
can  be  thankful  that  we  know  it,  and  can 
so  avoid  them  in  the  future.  If  not,  we 
can  still  be  thankful  for  the  development 
and  experience  they  have  brought  us. 

Then,  too,  we  must  not  forget  to  be 
thankful  for  the  unseen  and  unknown 
troubles,  cares  and  accidents  that  may 
have  come  near  unto  us,  but  still  pas.sed 
us  by,  and  from  which  we  have  been 
saved;  and  that  life  is  as  well  with  us  as 


NECK-RUCHE. 

This  pretty  accessory  to  one's  toilet  can 
easily  be  fashioned  at  home.  The  neck- 
band is  of  black  satin  ribbon  covered  with 
chiffon  in  deep  quillings.  The  front  is 
edged  with  narrow  Valenciennes  lace,  and 
carried  around  the  rosettes.  Two  large 
rosettes  made  of  the  double  material  fin- 
ishes it  at  the  back. 


OLD  CARPETS. 

House-cleaning  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
once  more! 

In  some  homes  the  new  carpet  has  been 
purchased  despite  the  hard  times;  and  the 
query  then  arises,  how  can  I  make  the 
best  use  of  the  old  one,  if  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  serve  a;,  a  floor-covering; 

Is  it  an  ingrain?  Cut  lengthwise  of  the 
breadths  into  striijs  three  fourths  to  one 
inch  Wide,  ravel  the  warp  from  each  edge, 
leaving  four  or  five  threads  through  the 
center,  and  sew  the  strips  together;  take 
the  balls  to  the  weaver,  and  she  will  show 
you  how  hard  to  twist  the  rags,  and  then 
leave  them  to  be  woven  into  rugs.  With 
a  little  care  in  cutting  rags  even,  they 
make  very  handsome  mats,  especially  if 
there  were  many  bright  colors  in  the  old 
carpet. 

If  one  does  not  care  to  be  to  so  much 
work,  the  rags  may  be  cut  ou  the  bias,  and 
a  ijretty  rug  made  in  that  way,  though  not 
as  pretty  as  the  raveled  edges. 

If  the  old  carpet  is  a  rag  one,  I  know 
of  no  better  use  than  to  cut  the  best  into 
lengths  six  and  one  half  feet  long  (or  piece 
short  strips  into  that  length),  and  use  them 
to  cover  the  bed-springs  under  the  mat- 
tress. It  is  such  a  saving  on  the  wear  of 
the  mattress-cover,  besides  preventing 
much  dust,  arising  from  sweeping,  from 
settling  into  the  mattress.  Carpeting  is 
heavy  enough  to  stay  in  place,  and  an- 
swers the  purpose  better  than  anything 
else  we  ever  tried.  Of  course,  there  Sire 
always  short  pieces  of  old  carpet  Hwt  can 
be  used  in  front  of  doors  or  stoves,  etc., 
but  if  the  room  was  a  large  one,  there  are 
a  good  many  short  pieces  to  come  out  of 
the  old  carpet,  and  one  wishes  for  some 
way  to  put  them  to  use. 

An  old  carpet,  if  clean,' is  very  nice  to 
put  over  the  straw  when  fixing  the  sled 
for  a  sleigh-ride  party. 

Old  carpets  are  useful  to  cover  stoves 
packed  away  in  summer.  Gypsy. 


HOME-SEEKERS  EXCURSIONS. 

On  November  17  and  December  1  and  15, 
1S96,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
railway  will  sell  round-trip  excursion  tickets 
from  Chicago  to  a  great  many  points  in  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  states  both  on 
its  own  line  and  elsewhere,  at  greatl.v  re- 
duced rates.  Details  as  to  rates,  routes, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  any 
coupon  ticket  agent  or  by  addressing  Robt. 
C.  Jones,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


THE  LADIES'  WORLD 

Is  the  best,  cheapest,  brightt-si  and  most  prarticul  laiiies'  nia?azino 
published  iD  America.  Each  isBue  containB  from  20  to  2S  large 
pages,  size  of  Harper's  Bazar,  and  is  enclosed  In  a  handsome  cover, 
printed  in  colors.  Its  departments  embrace  Fiction,  Poetry, 
Sjiecial  Helps,  Housekeeping,  Ont-oP-Doors,  Artistic 
Needlework.  What  to  Wear,  Family  Doctor, 
Boys  and  Girls.  Mother's  Comer.  Etiquette 
and  Home  Decoration.  It  publishes 
ori^nal  matter  oiiif/.  and  its  con- 
tribtUors  are  among  the 
best  of  the  modem 
writers.  In  order 
to  introduce 


ir^  ^  ^^/^^       new  hoi 
^Jtt^^        not  aire  ad 
■  ^y^^     will  Bend  it  thrte 

^^r'       clnding  Thanksgiving  ar 

U^^^*^^  ee 

"    08  'or  the 
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maga- 
zine into 
thousands  of 
new  homes  where  it 
already  taken,  we 
t  thrte  months — in- 
k'lns  and  Christmas 
isaiu-s— to  any   addreRs.  prepaid,  for  S 
cents  'Q  stamps.    This  small  sum  will  not  pay 

 .■  the  advertisins,  to  say  nothing  of  the  magazine, 

hut  we  are  so  timily  convinced  that  if  you  will  give  it  a  trial 
you  will  want  it  continued,  we  take  this  meant)  of  placing  It  be- 
fore a  large  army  of  new  readers,  and  expect  to  reap  our  reward  in 
the  future.  Send  alone  the  stamps  and  give  It  a  trial.  You  will 
be  rnor-  thun  plensed  with  your  small  Investment.  .\ddr>'83 

S.  H.  MOORE  &  CO.,  23  City  Hall  Place,  New  York. 

MAlL-PAPEl 

^■IH  Samples  mailed  free.  Prices  from  2>4c.  to 
W  $3Ha  roll,»jds.  K A YSEK  &  A LLM  A N, 
"  »3i3»  narLcl  St..  41»  Arth  St.,  PHlLAUtU'HU. 

A  GENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN  for 

Ball  Bcarine;  Wtatlier  Strip.  Positive  uovelty. 
Sure  ftt'ller.  Simple,  cheapest,  best  fuel  saver.  Used 
l>v  n.  S.  Oiiverument.  Large  profits.  Sample  sent 
liv  m.iil.  .V.  <  eiit».  Oive  size  of  window.  Circulars  free. 
MARCH  WEATHER  STRIP  CO.,  1331  Arch  St.,  Phllada.,  Pa. 

SENT  FREE 


Initarian  pnlilications 
pent  free.   Address  P.  O. 

Initarian  Oliurcb, 
Jamaica  Pluina.  Mass. 


November  15,  1896. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  FOUR  patterns,  and  this  paper  one  year,  60  cents,  post-paid 


Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  in 
the  pattern,  how  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
wUh  a  picture  of  the  garment  to  go  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 
being  a  separate  pa.tteTD  ioT  every  single  piece  oi 
the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same 
day  it  is  received. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  In  Inches. 


For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
ill  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern.  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-goum  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


Ko.  6S92.— L.\DiES'  Fancy  Waist, 

WITH  SI.ASHED  BOLEKO.      10  cents. 

Sizes,  .32,  H.  oti,  38  and  -JO  inches  bust. 
Ko.  e8.56.— Ladies'  Six-goeed  Skikt. 
11  cents. 

Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6558.— Boys'  Knickerbocker 
AND  Knee-trousers.  10  cts. 
Sizes,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  6861.-LADIES'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes  32, 31,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6895.— Misses'  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years. 

No.  6S74.— Misses'  Circular  Skirt. 
Sizes,  10,  12, 14  and  Ifi  years.   11  cents. 


No.  6891.— Ladies'  Drapfd 
Waist.  10  cents.  Sizi's. 
32,  34,  36,  38, 40  inches  bust. 


No.  6777.— Ladies'  Outing  Jacket.  10c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bu.^t. 
No.  6773.— Same  Pattern— Misses'  Size. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years.  10  cents. 


No.  6904.— Ladies'  Sleeves.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  36  and  40  Inches  bust. 


No.  6903.— L.^iES'  Double-bkeasted 

-  Coat.    10  cirnts. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40.  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6900.— Ladies'  .Jacket,  with 
Double-breasted  Vest.    10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36, 38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6890.— Ladies'  Wrapper.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  -34,  .36,  .38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6897.— GrRLS'  Dress.  11  cents.  Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years.  Sizes,  32,  -34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust.  No.  6896.— Girls'  Dress.  11  cents.  Sizes.  6,  8, 10, 12  and  14  years. 

WE  HAVE  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  QTY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
Notice.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


November  15,  1896. 


B.  F.  Brown  &  Co, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


French 

DRESSM  ) 


For  Ladies' 
and  Child- 
ren's Boots 
and  Shoes.' 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  lialf  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exebanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  bouse 
in,  Uie  world.   Dealers  supplied.   52-page  illus.  cat.  free. 


ELECTRICAL 
ElfGIHEERIlTG 

Steam  Engineerin? 

(Stat.,  Lo«o.  &  ^ar.) 
3Ie«haDlraI  Orairiug 
Haehloe  Design 
Arfhitectaral  Drawing 
Fliiml)in^&  Heatlog 
CItH  Ensrioeerin^ 
Sltolns  &  Prospecting 
Eagllsh  Branches 
Book  Keeping 


TO  WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL  MEN 
YOUNG  MEN 

and  others  who  cannot 
afford  to  lose  time  from 
work.  Send  for  Free 
Circular  and  Be/erences 
Stating  the  Subject  yott 
tcish  Co  Study,  to 

The  International 
Correspondence  S*!jonI«i, 
Box  S59,  ScrantoQ,  Pa. 


IN  REACH  OF  ALL. 


Best  Education 


Christian, 
Non=Sectarian, 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  eUARANTEE 


to  wa?h  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
Terrlff**  Perfect  Washing:  Machine  which  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price ;i£  not  satisfactory  money  re- 
funded. AKent«>Wanted.  l?or  exclusive  territorj-,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  HFG.t  O.,  Box  4  rort]aod,aich. 


High 
Ann 


Xortliern  advantages  in  Southern  moun- 
tain climate,  130  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Reduced  R.  R.  rates.  3  College  Courses. 
Music,  Academy,  Iformal,  Manual.  Tu- 
ition free.  Incidentals  81.50  a  term.  The 
great  expense  in  education  is  board.  Go 
where  good  board  can  be  furnished  cheap- 
ly. Address  Pres.  W.  G.  FROST,  Ph.  D.. 
Berea,  Kentucky. 

JL'orAbout  Berea  College 


SAVE  ^  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  our  (stove  pipel  RADI.\TOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work 
of  TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
promineut  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighbor- 
hood filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and 
secures  an  agency.  "Write  at  once. 
ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

No.  3  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


®ur  Sun^a^  afternoon. 


ALONE. 

Since  she  went  home — 
Longer  the  evening  .shadows  linger  here. 
The  winter  da.vs  fill  so  much  of  the  year. 
And  even  summer  winds  are  chill  and  drear. 
Since  she  went  home. 

Since  .she  wont  home — 
The  robin's  note  has  touched  a  minor  strain. 
The  old  glad  songs  breathe  a  sad  refrain. 
And  laughter  sobs  with  hidden,  bitter  pain, 

Since  she  went  home. 

Since  she  went  home — 
How   still    the   empt.v   rooms   her  presence 
blessed: 

Untouched  the  pillows  that  her  dear  head 
presspd : 

My  lonely  heart  hath  nowhere  for  its  rest. 
Since  she  went  home. 

Since  she  went  home — 
The  long,  long  days  have  crept  awny  like 
years. 

The  sunlight  has  been  dimmed  with  doubts 
and  fears. 

And  the  dark  nights  have  rained  in  lonel.v 
tears. 

Since  she  went  home. 

—Robert  J.  Burdette. 


SUNNY  ROOMS  MAKE  SUM-  Y  LIVES 

LIGHT  is  one  of  the  most  active 
agencies  in  enlivening  and  bt'auti- 
fying  a  home.  We  all  know  the 
value  of  sunlight  as  a  health- 
giving  agent  to  the  physical  system:  it  is 
not  less  so  to  our  morn  I  and  spiritual 
natures.  We  absorb  light,  and  it  nouri.shcs 
us  with  sirarge  iii)\.irs  Vie  pre  i:i(>;;' 
active  under  its  infliipnce — can  thinJc  bet- 
ter and  work  more  vigorously. 

Let  us  take  the  airiest,  choicest  room  in 
the  house  for  our  living-room — the  work- 
shop whore  brain  and  body  are  built  up 
and  renewed.  An<l  li-t  us  there  have  a 
bay-wiudov\-,  no  matter  how  plain  in  struc- 
ture, throngh  which  the  good  twiu  angels 
of  nature,  sunlight  and  pure  air.  can  free- 
ly enter. 

We  can  hang  no  picture  on  our  walls 
that  can  compare  with  the  living  and  ever- 
histing  pictures  which  God  shall  paint  for 
us  through  our  ample  window — rosy 
dawns,  golden-hearted  sunsets,  the  tender 
green  and  changing  tints  of  spring,  the 
glow  of  summer,  the  pomp  of  autumn,  the 
white  of  winter,  storm  and  shine,  glim- 
mer and  gloom — all  these  we  can  have  and 
enjoy  while  we  sit  in  our  sheltered  room, 
as  the  changing  da.vs  glide  on. 

Dark  rooms  bring  depression  of  spirits, 
imparting  a  sense  of  confinement,  of  isola- 
tion, of  powerlessness.  which  is  chilling  to 
energy  and  vigor:  but  in  light  is  good 
cheer. 

Even  in  a  gloomy  house,  where  walls 
and  furniture  are  dingy  and  lirown,  you 
have  but  to  take  down  the  heavy  curtains, 
open  wide  the  windows,  let  light  stream 
in,  and  gloom  vanishes  and  care  and  sad- 
ness flee. 

Keep  your  house  sunny,  and  keep  your 
soul  sunny.  Let  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arise  on  you  with  healing  in  his  wings, 
and  you  shall  find  that  "light  is  sown  for 
the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  up- 
right in  heart." — The  Christian. 


than  drink  it  until  they  made  it  free.  It 
seems  to  l.o  \\<irth  lighting  for.  anti  the 
best  men  in  the  world  fought  for  it.  The 
history  of  the  L'nitefl  States  is  incomplete 
with  tea  left  out.  As  well  might  the  his- 
torian omit  Faneuil  Hall  and  Bunker's 
Hill  as  tea.  But  there  is  no  stoiy  of  hero- 
ism or  patriotism  with  rum  for  its  hero. 

The  battles  of  this  world,  my  son,  have 
been  for  grander  things  than  free  whisky. 
The  heroes  who  fall  in  the  struggles  for 
rum  fall  shot  in  the  neck,  and  their  mar- 
tyrdom is  clouded  by  the  haunting  phan- 
toms of  the  jimjams.  Whisky  makes  men 
fight,  it  is  true,  but  they  usually  fight 
other  drunken  men.  The  champion  of 
beer  does  not  stand  in  the  temple  of  fame; 
he  stands  in  the  police-court.  Honor  never 
has  the  delirium  tremens,  glory  does  not 
wear  a  red  nose,  and  fame  blows  a  horn, 
but  never  takes  one. — Robert  J.  Burdette. 


HESITATE  NO  LONGEfi. 


WISE  RESTING  FOR  WISE  WORKING. 

Wise  resting  is  often  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  wise  working.  There  are  times 
when  a  nap  of  fifteen  minutes  would  give 
a  preacher  or  a  teacher  better  preparation 
for  eflicient  service,  in  his  line  of  work- 
ing, than  would  an  hour  of  tired  studying, 
.^nd  many  a  mother  who  sits  up  late  at 
night  in  order  to  finish  lier  diiy's  work 
would  have  less  work  behindhand  if  she 
went  to  bed  earlier  and  waked  up  fresher. 
Dr.  Bushnell  once  said,  in  counseling  a 
young  pastor  as  to  his  studies:  ''In  your 
stud.ving.  work  when  you  work,  and  rest 
when  .vou  rest.  Take  hold  sharp,  and  let 
go  sharp."  There  is  wisdom  in  this  coun- 
sel. It  has,  in  fact,  passed  into  an  adage, 
that  "men  who  are  fastest  asleep  when 
the.v  are  asleep,  are  widest  awake  when 
they  are  awake."'  "Dead  and  alive."  peo- 
ple are  practically  worth  nothing  either  as 
dead  or  as  alive. — Sunday-school  Times. 


BIBLE  NOVELS. 

Some  one  once  compiled  a  work  to  show 
how  much  Shakspere  owed  to  the  Bible. 
To  the  same  old  book  Mr.  Hall  Caine  ad- 
Tiiils  that  he  is  ver.v  largel.v  indebted.  "I 
think,"  he  says,  in  "McClure's  Magazine," 
"that  I  know  my  Bible  as  few  literary 
men  know  it.  There  is  no  book  in  the 
M-orld  like  it,  and  the  finest  novels  ever 
written  fall  far  short  in  interest  of  any 
one  of  the  stories  it  tells.  Whatever 
strong  situations  I  have  iti  m.v  books  are 
not  of  my  creation,  but  are  taken  from  the 
Bible.  'The  Deemster'  is  the  story  of  the 
prodigal  son.  'The  Bondman'  is  the  story 
of  Esati  and  .Jacob.  "The  Scapegoat'  is  the 
stor.v  of  Kli  and  his  sons,  but  with  Samuel 
;is  a  little  girl,  and  "The  Manxman"  is  the 
story  of  David  and  Uriah."  People  who 
have  been  reading  novels  instead  of  the 
Bible  think  the  Caine  stories  are  all  new. 


TRY  IT  FREE 

for  30  days  in  your  ovm  home  and 
save  tlO  to?2o.  No  money  la  advaoee. 
t80  Ecnnood  nachlne  for  $::3.U0 
950  ArtlDgton  nHcUne  for  -  $19.50 
SiD(rtr»  ( Made  by  us)  »8, « 1 1.50,  $15 
and  27  other  styles.    All  BtuchmeDts 
raEE.     We  psy  freight.    Buy  from 
ractorr.    Save  agents  large  profits. 
Over  100,000  In  use.    Catalogue  and 
•testimonials  Free.     Write  at  nnce. 

«•   ^iddre«, infill),  CASH  BUYERS' UNIOH 

164  Wegt  Tap  Buren  St.,  B-7,   Cldc»s°,  "Is- 

EVBRY  WOMAN 

waniea  \___  ^  WORLD'S 

WASHER  on  trial  and 

iiomoDeyjiaid  uiitilit  is 
,-rfpLtly  satisfactory,  Waebes 
j  ^-ii-y.    Clothes  clean,  eweet  and 
hite  as  snow.  Child  can  uae  it. 
I   par  freight.   Circulars  free. 
A  C.  E.  BOSS,  lU  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  111. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses    and  beaatifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   laxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Q-ray 

Hair  to  its  Youttiful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  di^easts  &  hair  lalling, 
50c.aEd  <l-'.Oat  Druggigta  


HARVEST 


FOR  AGENTS 


making  a  pile  of  money  working 
for  us.  .\11  say  ^vork  ie  pleasant 
and  profitable.  Particulars  sent  free  on  request. 
Address  FARM  .VXD  FIRESIDE.  Speincfield.  O. 


WHAT  MEN  HAVE  NOT  FOUGHT  FOR. 

My  dear  boy,  men  have  fought,  bled  and 
died,  but  not  for  beer.  Arnold  Winkleried 
did  not  tlirow  himself  upon  the  Austrian 
spears  because  he  was  ordered  to  close  his 
saloon  at  nine  o'clock.  A^'illiam  Tell  did 
not  hide  the  arrow  under  his  vest  to  kill 
the  tyrant  because  the  edict  had  gone 
forth  that  the  free-born  Switzer  should  not 
drink  a  keg  of  beer  every  Sunday.  Free- 
dom did  not  shriek  as  Kosciuszko  fell  over 
a  whisky-barrel.  Warren  did  not  die  that 
beer  might  flow,  as  the  brooks  murmur, 
seven  days  a  week.  Even  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  was  not  fought  that  whisky 
might  be  free.  Xo  clause  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  declares  that  a  Sun- 
day coucert-garden,  with  five  brass  horns 
and  one  hundred  kegs  of  beer,  is  the  in- 
alienable right  of  a  free  people  and  the 
corner-stone  of  good  government. 

Tea — mild,  harmless,  innocent  tea — the 
much-sneered-at  temperance  beverage,  the 
feeble  drink  of  effeminate  men  and  good 
old  women.  Tea  holds  a  higher  place,  it 
fills  a  brighter,  more  glorious  page  and  is 
a  grander  figure  in  the  history  of  this 
United  States  than  beer.  Men  liked  tea, 
my  boy,  but  they  hurled  it  into  the  sea  in 
the  name  of  liberty,  and  they  died 'rather 


j  "TILL  DEATH  DO  US  PART." 

j  Because  a  wife  loses  her  first  bloom,  be- 
cause her  husband  outgrows  her  intellec- 
tually, because  another  has  come  to  seem 
lovelier  in  his  eyes,  a  husband  is  afforded 
thereby  no  excuse  whatever  from  absol- 
ving himself  from  his  marriage  vows. 
Because  a  husband  is  selfish,  because  he 
is  parsimonious  or  mean,  because  he  is 
t.vrannical,  because  he  objects  to  her 
friends,  a  wife  has  no  more  excuse.  Life 
may  become  all  but  unbearable  with  him 
or  with  her:  but  if  there  are  children  with 

j  a  future  to  be  considered,  it  is  to  be  borne, 

i  and  duty  and  decency  must  enforce  a  be- 
havior before  the  children  that  shall  hin- 
der their  injury  from  wrong  influences  so 
far  as  possible.  It  may  be  hard  to  bear; 
it  may  be  almost  impossible:  but  self-con- 

'  trol  is  an  invaluable  ally.— Harper's  Bazar. 


I  HEIRS  OF  GOD 

The  fact  of  our  being  heirs  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with   Christ  proves  that  all 
•  things  are  ours.    .\re  there  crowns?  They 
i  are  miue  if  I  '  be  an  heir.     Are  there 
I  thrones?   Are  there  dominions?  Are  there 
harps,  palm  branches,  white  robes?  Are 
I  there  glories  that  eye  hath  not  seen?  and 
I  is  there  music  that  ear  hath  not  heard? 
!  All  these  are  mine  if  I  be  a  child  of  God. 
I  "And  it  doth  not  yet  appear."  etc.  Talk 
I  of    princes    and    kings    and  potentates! 
i  Their  inheritance  is  but  a  pitiful  foot  o? 
land  across  which  the  bird's  wing  can 
soon  direct  its  flight:  hut  the  broad  acres 
j  of  the  Christian  cannot  be  measured  by 
eteriiit.v.    He  is  rich,  without  a  limit  to 
his  wealth,  he  is  blessed,  without  a  boun- 
I  dary  to  his  bliss. — A.  W.  Bradford. 


It 


IS 


Modesty  in  women  is  natural, 
one  of  women's  chief  charms. 

No  one  cares  for  one  -who  really 
lacks  this  essential  to  womanliness. 

Women  have  suffered 
fearfully  because 
of  over-sensitive- 
ness in  this  direc- 
tion.   They  could- 
n't say  to 
the  phy- 
sician 
what 
they 
ought 
to  say  to 
Bomeone. 

Mrs. 
Pinkham 
has  re- 
ceived 
the  con- 
fidence 
of  thou- 
sands. 
Women  open 
their  hearts  to 
her.  She  understands  their  suffering, 
and  has  the  power  to  relieve  and  cure. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  source  of 
women's  suffering  is  in  the  womb. 
In  many  cases  the  male  physician  does 
not  understand  the  case  and  treats  the 
patient  for  consumption — indigestion 
• — anything  but  the  right  thing. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  that 
thousands  of  women  have,  turned  to 
Mrs.  Pinkham,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  and 
opened  their  heart  and  lives — woman 
to  woman — and  received  her  help. 

You  ask  how  she  can  tell  if  the  doctor 
cannot  ?  Because  no  man  living  ever 
treated  so  many  cases  and  possesses 
such  vast  expeiience. 

Displacement,  inflammation,  torpid 
action,  stagnation,  sends  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  the  pains  that  crush  you. 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  "Vegetable 
Compound''  is  the  sure  cure  for  this 
trouble.  For  twenty  years  it  has  done 
its  grand  work  and  cured  thousands. 

Good  Housekeeping 
Chief  Corner  Stone 
Of  Good  Homes 

for  the  maintenance  of  Happiness.  Peace  and 
Contentment,  where  the  Wife  and  Mother,  the 
Husband  and  Father  reign  supreme,  and  rule 
bv  means  of  the  law  of  love;  where  one  is  the 
Mother  at  Home  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
and  the  other  sways  the  scepter  of  righteous- 
ness forming  lives  well  worth  the  living. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  to  the 
readers  of  Good  HorsEKEEPiNG  living  pictures 
of  Homes  thus  founded,  its  conductors  have 
secured,  by  permission  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  publishers  of  '•  The  Latter- Day  Eden," 
a  book  treating  Intelligently  and  tenderly  of 
Wedlock  and  the  Home,  an  admirable  series  of 
pulpit  utterances  by 

Rev.  Henry  Tuckley,  D.D., 

An  Eminent  flethodist  Divine, 

to  adapt  and  use  in  Goon  Housekeepixg,  two 
papers 

"THE  MODEL  WIFE," 

and 

"THE  MODEL  HUSBAND." 

The  first  will  appear  in  Good  Housekeeping 
for  December,  1896,  the  latter  in  the  issue  for 
January,  1897. 

Besides  these  two  selections,  there  are  num- 
bered in  theTable  of  Contents  of  the  book,  the 
following  subjects :  "The  Father  in  t  he  Home," 
'•The  Mother  in  the  Home,"  "The  Children  iu 
the  Home,"  "Dangers  in  the  Home,"  closing 
with  "Home  and  Heaven  "—vital  elements  of 
endeavor  and  accomplishment  in  the  home, 
which  should  have  place  and  careful  reading  iu 
everv  one  of  the  individual  Homes  of  the  world. 


On  all  new  subscriptions  for  1897,  copies  of 
Good  Housekeepixg  containing  these  papers 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

Good  Housekeeping, 

Clark  W.  Bryan  Co.,     Springfield,  Mass. 

■^WB  A  ■•■mir"^^^  .ind  nead  Noises 

DEAFIMESo  ^"^v^FL's'^^-^y" 

I  Common  Sense  Ear  Drum*. 
I  New  Bcientiflc  invention;  dJJIer- 
1  ent  from  all  other  devices.  The 
I  only  safe,  simple,  comfortable 
land  Invisible  Ear  Driim  In  the 
[world.  Helps  where  medical 
I  skill  fails.  No  wire  or  string  at- 
I  tachment.  Write  for  pamplilet. 
Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.* 

301  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
1122  Bro.idway,  [Ri  om  317j,  N.Y. 

liADrES,  If  yon  havestiperflnons 

HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

send  for  new  Information  bow  to  remove  iteasily 
and  effectually  without  chemicals  or  instruments. 
I  Correspoudeucecoufldentialin  plainsealedeuvelope 
I  Uts.  U.  N.  F£BBY.  B.  74   OaJt  Fark.  III. 
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(Sluenes. 

ess-REAX)  THIS  NOTICE.-«B 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  tliese  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  shonld 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postiif**-.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  Query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Corn  aud  Cob  Meal.-M.  H.,  Holden. 
Mass.  The  advantage  flaiiiied  for  grintlinK 
the  cob  with  the  com  is  that  the  meal  is 
more  readil.T  digested.  The  ground  col)  pre- 
vents the  corn-meal  from  forming  a  doughy 
mass  in  the  stomach.  j 

Wintcriiia:  Celery.— O.  P.  ^  ,  Landen- 
burg.  Pa.  Dig  a  narrow  TrenA,  in  well- 
drained  soil  as  deep  as  the  celery-plants  are 
tall.  Dig  the.  plants,  shake  off  tlte  soil,  and 
place  them  upright  in  the  trench.  <»lose!y 
cro'wding  them  together  at  the  bottom.  Be- 
fore severe  freezing  weather  lay  wide  boards 
in  single  line  directl.v  upon  the  trench,  and 
cover  "with  soil.  After  this  soil  is  frozen, 
cover  it  with  straw  or  litter. 

Cabbase-iiiasrsrot.— G.  W.  D.,  South  Prai- 
rie. Wash.,  writes:  ">Iy  cabbages  were 
destroyed  by  niaggots.  They  attacked  the 
roots  and  worked  up  the  stem,  causing  the 
head  to  decay.  The  land  is  low  and  newly 
cleared." 

Repi-t: — Heavy  applications  of  caustic 
lime  to  the  soil  will  destroy  the  worms. 
Next  season  plant  your  cabbages  in  a  new; 
location.  If  worm*  appear,  apply  lime-watei^ 
to  the  plants.  After  slaking  the  lime,  mix  it 
with  liquid  manure,  and  apply  about  a  pint 
to  each  plant. 

Resee<liiig  the  liawn.— A.  R.  J.,  Sullivan, 
Ind.,  writes:  "I  want  to  reset  my  lawn  or 
yard  with  grass.  It  has  been  nicel.v  sodded 
for  a  number  of  .vears  with  blue-grass,  but 
I  think  from  very  frequent  cutting  with 
lawn-mower,  or  an  exhausth^n  of  the  soil, 
the  grass  has  become  verv  thin,  and  a 
weed,  or  rather,  a  wiry  kind  of  ugly  grass,  is 
choking  the  blue-grass  out.  I'le.i.se  inform 
me,  through  your  valuable  paper,  how  to  reset 
it.  There  is  too  much  grass  left  to  plow  it 
up  and  sod  or  sow  again.  How  much  seed 
will  be  required?" 

EErLX:— Apply  a  liberal  dressing  of  finely 
composted  barn-.vard  manure  this  fall.  Early 
in  the  spring  rake  the  lawn  thorou.ghl,y  each 
way,  and  sow  blue-grass  seed  at  tlie  rate  of 
two  bushels  and  white  clover  at  the  rate  of 
four  pounds  an  acre. 

Temperature  o)'  Storasre-room.— F.  X., 
Ridgeway.  Ohio,  writes:  "At  wliat  temper- 
ature should  a  room  be  kept  in  order  to  pre- 
serve apples,  potatoes,  etc.?" 

Reply : — The  following  from  a  recent- bulle- 
tin Issued  by  the  Indiana  experiment  station 
gives  the  information  desired;  '•The  proper 
temperataie  for  keeping  apples  is  as  nearl.v 
thirty-fljV.e.  degrees  Fahr.  as  it  is  possible  to 
k^ep  it;'l&d.  in^  order  to  maintain  this,  it  will 
ofteh''B^'4fecessary  in  this  climate  to  provide 
a  separate  place  for  storing  the  fruit,  as  the 
average  cellar  under  the  dwelling-house  is 
wholly  unfit  for  this  purpose.  If  the  cellar 
consists  of  several  compartments,  so  that  one 
can  be  shuft  off  completely  from  the  otliers, 
and  the  temperature  in  this  kept  below  forty 
degrees,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
If  thi.'!  cannot  be  done,  a  cheap  storage- 
iouse  may  be  built  in  connection  with  the 
ice-house,  by  building  a  room  underneath, 
having  it  surrounded  with  ice  on  the  ..;ides 
and  overhead,  with  facilities  for  drainage 
underneath,  keeping  the. air  dry  by  means  of 
chlorid  of  calcium  placed  )n  the  floor  in  an 
open  water-tight  vessel,  such  as  a  large  milk 
crock  or  pan.  In  this  way  the  temperature 
may  be  kept  very  near  tlie  freezing-point  the 
.year  round,  and  apples  may  be  kept  almost 
Indefinitely." 


VETERINARY. 

J*  Conducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  ^ 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  tbeanswerisexpected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  131.^  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Kote. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Rachitis.  — M.  W.  R..  Mexico,  Mo.  Your 
pigs  suffer  from  rachitis.  Feed  more  food 
rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds,  lime  salts 
and  phosphates:  avoid  sour  slops,  and  let  the 
pigs  have  all  the  voluntary  exercise  they  are 
able  to  take.    Don't  ring  them. 

Brood-mares  Rolltiis:. — I  have  never  been 
able  to  learn  that  au.v  damage  resulted  from 
the  rolling  of  a  brood-mare.  A  faulty  posi- 
tion of  the  fetus,  in  mares  as  well  as  in 
cows  and  in  other  female  animals,  is  due 
entirely  to  different  causes. 

Foot-evil. —G.  W.  W.,  Ozona,  Fla.  Un- 
fotunatel.v  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  such 
local  colloquial  terms,  and  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  b.v  "foot-evil."  If  you  will 
kindly  give  a  description,  I  may  be  able  to 
answer  your  question,  and  will  cheerfully 
do  so. 

Parturient  Paralysis.— M.   J.    P.,  Xew 

Straitsville.  Ohio.  Your  cow  died  of  par- 
turient paralysis,  a  disease  which  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  puerperaL-fever,  calv- 
ing-fever.  milk-fever  and  by  several  other 
names.  Please  consult  the  answer  given  in 
this  ,  present  number  to  J.  K.,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa.  " 

Cows  Sittldenlv  FallfnsOfT  in  Millt.— 

P.  V.  F..  Bushton,  Kan.  If  the  sudden 
falling  off  in  milk  of  your  cows  is  not  caused 
by  any  disease,  it  must  be  due  to  something 
the  cows  find  to  eat  in  their  pasture.  Tliere 
are  several  plants  which  are  acen.sed  of  hav- 
ing an  injui'ioi's  inrtuence  upon  the  aftivit.v 
of  t'lp  majaniary  glands,  but  not  knowing 
whether  tliev  crow  on  your  pasture  or  not. 
it  would  lead  too  far  to  enumerate  them. 


I.,ame  and  StifTHo^s- A  Hiek  Tcnrlinar. 

— 15.  M.,  Yerdella,  Mo.  Concerning  your  hogs, 
please  consult  the  answer  given  in  present 
issue  to  \Y.  ^V.  H.,  Sunnydale,  Kan.  As  to 
your  yearling,  if  Dlie  same  is  a  horse,  the  dis- 
ease appears  to  be  either  distemper  (stran- 
gles) or  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  if  a  calf, 
I  would  suspect  tuberculosis. 

Epizootic  Catar-h.— B.  B.  A.,  Milledg- 
ville..  Ga.  The  symptoms  given  in  your  in- 
quiry are  those  of  epizootic  catarrh  of 
cattle,  a  disease  somewhat  similar  to  grippe 
in  human  beings,  but  usually  of  so  mild  a 
character  that  hardly  ever  any  treatment 
will  be  required.  It  will  run  Its  typical 
course  in  about  two  weeks,  and  will  prob- 
ablj-  have  disappeared  before  this  reaches 
you. 

Coiijiiitctivitis.— R.  E.,  Throop,  Pa.  The 
conjunctivitis,  or  suppurating  eyelids,  of 
your  .young  Newfoundland  dog  can  be  easily 
cured  b.v  a  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
but  I  will  not  advise  you  to  apply  it  your- 
self. It  will  be  best  to  employ  a  v-eterina- 
riau  who  knows  how  to  handle  such  heroic 
substauces.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  as  .soon 
as  applied,  must  immediately  be  washed  off 
with  a  salt  solution. 

Swiiie-i»la^iie.— .\.  P.  G.,  Eminence,  Ind. 
Swine-plague,  or  so-called  hog-cholera,  you 
are  right,  is  more  virulent  this  fall  than  it 
has  been  in  any  one  year  since  1878.  A  ver.v 
small  bacillus,  about  twice  as  long  as  thick, 
capable  of  rapid  propagation,  and  possessing 
great  vitality  (under  conditions  not  abso- 
lutely anfavorable  it  can  survive  at  least 
three  years  and  seven  months,  and  probabl.v 
much  longer),  constitutes  the  cause.  A 
cure  I  cannot  give,  and  the  "latest  treat- 
ment," probabl.v  as  worthless  as  all  others 
not  the  latest,  I  do  not  know. 

Sconrs  when  I>riven.— C.  W.  D..  Me- 
chanic.sburg,  Ohio.  If  your  horse  scours 
when  driven,  but  is  all  right  in  ever.v  other 
respect,  and  passes  dung  of  a  normal  condi- 
tion when  in  the  stable,  the  cause  of  the 
scouring,  probabl.v.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  you.  as  a  rule,  hitch  up  the  horse, 
and  put  the  same  to  work  as  soon  as  he  has 
finished  his  meal  and  before  au.v  time  has 
been  allowed  for  digestion.  Give  the  horse 
two  hours'  time  for  digestion  after  each 
Iieavy  meal  before  .voti  hitch  him  up  and 
make  him  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
scouring  will  soon  cease. 

Tympanitis. -G.  W.  B.,  Holly,  Ohio.  If 
you  punctured  your  cow  that  was  bloated, 
or  suffered  with  tympanitis,  with  a  trocar  or 
knife  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs, 
and  the  cow  yet  lives,  you  are  indeed  very 
lucky  that  you  did  not  stab  her  into  the 
heart  and  kill  her  outright.  The  proper 
place  to  puncture  the  stomach  of  a  cow  suf- 
fering from  tympanitis,  or  bloating,  is  on 
the  left  side,  equidistant  betw-een  the  hip. 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae and  the  last  rib.  If  there  the  trocar 
is  inserted  in  a  right  angle  to  the  skin,  it 
will  reach  the  pa-anch,  and  no  damage  will 
be  done. 

Blind  Stassers.  —  D.  S.,  Fertigo.  Fa. 
■\Vhat  .you  describe  is  a  case  of  so-called 
blind  staggers,  a  disease  which  is  considered 
incurable,  and  which  not  only  makes  a  horse 
worthless,  but  also  dangerous,  especiall.v  in 
hot  weather,  and  when  worked  to  pei'spira- 
tion.  In  cold  weatlier  such  an  animal  ap- 
pears to  be  considerabl.v  better,  and  may  be 
used  for  light  work  without  -becoming  un- 
manageable. Such  a  horse  is  a  good  deal 
like  an  insane  person.  As  your  animal  hap- 
pens to  be  a  mare,  allow  me  .vet  to  remark 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  breed  her,  because 
blind  staggers  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
hereditary  disease. 

Prevention  of  P:)rtiij-ieiit  Paralysis. — 
J.  K.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Parturient  tiaral.v- 
sis,  or  so-called  calving-fever,  or  milk- 
fever,  almost  exclusively  attacks  onl.v  such 
cows  as  are  in  a  first-class  condition,  are 
great  milkers  and  good  feeders,  and  can.  in 
learned  from  your  communication.  In  such 
cows  are  kept  on  a  rather  light  diet  during 
the  last  five  or  six  weeks  before  and  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks  after  calving. 
Scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the  stable,  espec- 
ially when  the  time  of  calving  approaches 
and  immediately  after,  and  pure  air  to 
breathe  are  also  very  essential.  It  is  also 
claimed  b.v  good  authority  that  it  will  have 
a  good  effect  to  leave  the  calf  with  its  dam 
for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Bleeds  from  the  jVose.— W.  H.  P.,  Ham- 
ilton. III.  You  say  your  mare,  otherwise  all 
right,  bleeds  from  the  nose  when  she  lowers 
her  h(>ad  to  the  ground,  but  not  when  at 
work  or  eating  out  of  a  feed-box  or  out  of 
the  manger.  This  would  lead  to  the  sup- 
position "that  the  blood  probably-  coim-s 
from  one  of  the  sinuses  of  the  head.  If 
such  is  the  case,  the  source,  ver.v  likely,  is  a 
morbid  growth,  or  a  tumor  in  one  of  these 
sinuses  (cavities)  of  the  head.  L'nder  all 
circumstances  I  have  to  advise  you  to  have 
the  horse  examined  b.v  a  competent  veteri- 
narian, especiall.v  as  bleeding  from  the  nose 
is  also  a  frequent  symptom  of  glanders,  and 
as  a  surgical  operation  (trepanation)  will 
have  to  be  performed  if  my  supposition  is 
correct,  and  if  a  cure  is  to  be  attempted. 

Diseased  Respiratory  Organs.— W.  E., 
Ashland.  Ohio.  Yoti  say  your  horse  had  a 
kind  of  distemper,  and  now  coughs,  has  dis- 
charges from  the  nose,  breathes  like  a  horse 
that  has  heaves,  and  has  a  poor  appetite. 
These  symptoms  indicate  nothing  more  nor 
less,  no  matter  what  the  original  disease 
ma.v  have  been,  than  the  existence  of  rather 
severe  and  extensive  morbid  changes  affect- 
ing not  only  the  process  of  respiration,  but 
also  the  whole  organism:  but  what  their 
seat,  nature  and  extent  ma.v  be,  be.vond  a 
chronic  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  cannot  be 
learned  from  .vour  communication.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  patient  before  a  correct 
diagnosis,  a  reliable  prognosis  and  a  plan  of 
treatment  can  be  made.  I  advise  you  to 
have  the  animal  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Paralysis.— W.  W.  H.,  Sunnydale,  Kan. 
T\hat  ,v"ou  complain  of,  paralysis  of  your 
hogs  in  the  hind  quarters,  can  be  produced 
by  quite  a  number  of  causes:  for  instance, 
a  morbid  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
membranes  (spinal  meningitis),  severe  in- 
jur.v  to  the  vertebral  column  and  to  the 
spinal  cord,  trichinosis,  measles,  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscles  and  a  rachitic 
condition  of  the  bones.  The  two  last-named 
causes  owe  their  existence,  partiall.v  at  least, 
to  an  improper  diet  and  want  of  exercise. 
As  you  have  two  animals  down  again,  and  as 
you  always  kill  them  wheil  they  get  very 
bad,  call  "in  a  good  veterinarian  when  you 
kill  the  next  one,  and  let  him  make  a  thor- 
ough post-mortem  examination,  so  as  to  find 
the  true  cause.  Paralytic  symptoms  are 
sometimes  also  attendants  of  swine-plague, 
but  as  you  do  not  mention  any  s.vmptoms  of 
that  disease,  it  probably  is  not  present  in 
vour  hogs.  Y'ou  say  .von  have  looked  in  vain 
for  anything  on  paralysis.  Last  year's 
Farsi  .^xd  Firt:side  contains  six  answers 
under  that  heading. 


!  FINE  FLORIDA  CLAY. 

I     Among  the  Florida  exhibits  at  the  recent 
I  Atlanta  Exposition  was  one  which  attracted 
as  much  notice  from  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  home  resources  as  any  other  exhibit 
at  the  exposition. 

"A  letter  from  Vodray  Bros.,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  states  that  the.v  shipped  to  At- 
lanta for  the  Florida  exhibit  a  full  dinner 
set,  Iloxtou  shape,  of  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen pieces;  and  a  toilet  set.  Linden  shape, 
of  twelve  pieces.  These  are  all  finely  dec- 
orated with  leading  decorations,  and  are 
made  up  complete,  each  set  being  elegant 
and  attractive.  This  ware  is  made  up  of 
Florida  clay,  or  kaolin,  and  will  demonstrate 
in  a  practical  and  undeniable  way  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  Florida  clay  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  such  goods. 

"The  fact  is  being  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  fine  cla.v  in  Florida  from  which  the  choic- 
est of  porcelain-wares  can  be  made.  Here  is 
an  industry  with  a  world-wide  market  for 
the  mauiifactured  goods,  onl.v  awaiting  the 
coming  of  capital  to  develop  it."— Clay  Rec- 
ord. Chicago. 

The  Clark  S.vndicate  Companies,  during 
the  past  few  months,  have  caused  a  special 
examination  to  be  made  b.v  I'rofessor  E.  T. 
Cox,  one  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  in 
this  country,  and  who  was  formerly  state 
geologist  of  Indiana. 

Professor  Cox,  after  a  ver.v  careful  and 
thorough  examination,  referring  to  portions 
of  land  through  which  the  Clark  Syndicate 
Companies'  railroad  passes,  says:  "The 
foundation  rock  is  a  soft  limestone  that  be- 
longs to  the  lower  part  of  the  tertiary  for- 
mation. In  the  district  examined  it  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  alumina  and  magnesia, 
which  gives  to  it  strong  hydraulic  properties. 
Cement  made  from  this  rock,  in  a  very  crude 
W!ty,  had  a  tensile  strength  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  gov- 
ernment test." 

The  composition  of  this  natural  cement 
rock  shows  that  it  will  make  a  cement 
possessing  a  strong  h.vdrastic  energ.v.  It 
raaj-  be  quarried  by  the  side  of  the  railroad. 

Potters'  clay  and  fullers'  earth  are  found 
almost  immediatel.v  above  the  cement  rock. 
From  the  many  borings  in  which  it  is  found, 
there  must  be  a  large  area.  This  clay  is  of 
excellent  qualit.v  for  manufacturing  terra- 
cotta ware,  drain-pipes  and  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

Reporting  on  one  sample  of  the  fullers' 
earth  examined.  Professor  Cox  says:  "The 
anal.vsis  indicates  that  it  is.  a  valuable 
fullers'  earth.  This  porous'  variety  of  sil- 
licate  of  alumina  has  of  late  years  replaced, 
in  a  large  measure,  animal  or  bone  charcoal 
for  filtering  and  cleansing  purposes." 

In  fact,  the  report  of  Professor  Cox,  which 
is  accompanied  b.v  a  map  quite  extensive  in 
its  character,  indicates  that  under  favorable 
auspices  a  new  and  important  industry  may 
be  developed  in  this  region. 


FLORIDA  AS  A  HEALTH  RESORT. 

The  followin.g  are  extracts  from  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Sweet,  for 
the  "Sonthern  States  Magazine."  They 
truthfully  state  some  very  interesting 
facts. 

'There  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
the  North  whose  systems  are  not  toned  up 
to  the  vigor  necessary  to  withstand  the 
long-continued  cold  of  the  winter  months. 
The.v  may  not  be  invalids,  or  even  "del- 
icate," in  the  full  significance  of  the  term, 
but  wrap  and  take  care  of  themselves  as 
the.v  will,  they  never  come  gut  of  the  en- 
counter in  the  spring  in  as  good  condition 
as  they  entered  it  in  the  fall.  They  "catch" 
colds  which  are  obstinate  in  their  perti- 
nacity: they  are  run  down  and  listless,  and 
the.v  never  get  one  half  of  that  buoyant, 
substantial  satisfaction  out  of  life  which  is 
the  Just  heritage  of  every  man  and  woman 
born  in  the  world. 

For  stich  people  as  these,  as  well  as  for 
the  recognized  invalids  and  weaklings,  there 
should  be  a  perpetual  season  of  sunshine  and 
warm  winds;  an  easily  accessible  sanita- 
rium, not  presided  over  b.v  drugs  and 
doctors,  but  by  clear  skies  and  hospitable 
woods  and  fields,  where  nature  administers 
tonics  with  stich  delicac.v  that  one  never  be- 
comes aware  of  taking  them  until  brought 
to  the  fact  b.v  returning  health. 

Florida  is  but  a  few  hours  awa.v,  and  its 
climate  can  vie  with  an.v  in  the  country.  It 
is  not  perfect— few  arc — btit  cold  winds  and 
frost.v  nights  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
visitor  ma.v  count  on  being  able  to  spend  as 
much  time  out  of  doors  as  he  would  at  home 
during  an  unusuall.v  pleasant  September.  I 
have  spent  December  and  Jantiary  and  Feb- 
ruar.y  back  among  the  pines,  sleeping  at 
night  in  a  hammock  slung  between  two 
trees,  and  never  felt  even  the  suspicion  of 
a  cold.  AVith  the  stars  shining  down  upon 
me  through  the  branches,  and  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  pine-tops,  and  the  balsamic  odors 
as  a  lullaby,  I  have  enjo.ved  such  sleep  as 
I  have  rarely  experienced  elsewhere.  The 
nights  are  cool  enough  to  insure  good  rest, 
and  one  should  always  wrap  himself  in  a 
blanket  before  seeking  his  hammock:  and, 
to  complete  the  picture,  it  might  be  well  to 
make  a  substantial  camp-fire  of  the  rich. 


resinous  pine-knots  which  abound  in  the 
forest.  It  will  burn  long  into  the  night,  and 
its  light  will  fiare  out  into  the  forest  aisles, 
and  make  a  picture  the  camper  will  watch 
until  he  falls  away  into  a  sound,  dreamless 
slumber. 

Florida  is  essentially  a  country  for  life  in 
the  open  air;  in  winter  the  days  are  pleasant 
and  equable,  and  the  nights  are  an  almost 
unfailing  antidote  for  insomnia.  No  matter 
whether  the  invalid  be  at  a  hotel  or  a 
boarding-house  or  in  a  cabin  or  camp  in  the 
depths  of  a  great  pine  forest,  so  long  as  he 
is  in  the  open  air  during  the  day,  and  does 
not  shut  himself  away  frotn  it  at  night,  he 
is  bound  to  be  benefited.  I  have  met  hun- 
dreds of  invalids  who  undoubtedly  owed 
their  lives  to  this  open-air  sanitarium,  and 
rarely  have  I  heard  one  speak  of  it  except 
in  glowing  terms.  I  once  said  good-by  to  a 
friend,  and  supposed  it  was  to  be  the  last 
time.  The  brother  who  was  taking  care  of 
him  was  obliged  to  go  far  back  into  the 
pine  forest  to  help  survey  a  new  town-site, 
and  he  took  the  invalid  along.  The.v  were 
six  months  in  the  woods,  forty  miles  or  more 
from  the  nearest  house,  and  when  they  re- 
turned I  hardl.v  knew  my  friend.  He  had 
left  a  tall,  emaciated,  hopeless  invalid, 
scarcely  able  to  put  one  foot  in  front  of  the 
other;  he  returned  a  strong,  well-built  man. 
He  had  gained  more  than  forty  pounds. 

I  have  friends  and  acquaintances  who  have 
been  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  to  Europe 
and  California  and  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico and  other  places,  and  scarcel.v  two  of 
tltem  have  the  same  ideas  in  regard  to 
climate.  But  taking  them  altogether,  I  have 
seen  as  much  good  come  from  a  sojourn  in 
Florida  as  from  any  sanitarium  in  the  world. 
The  Sandwich  Islands  are  too  far  awa.v  for 
practical  consideration,  and,  outside  of 
these,  I  believe  that  Florida  is  fully  equal 
to  any  of  the  other  places  named. 

But  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
cool  nights,  and  that  raw  winds  are  not  un- 
known on  the  east  coast,  and  that  even  in 
the  winter  it  occasionally  rains.  Light  flan- 
nel should  be  worn  throughout  the  season, 
and  extra  clothing  should  be  kept  in  readi- 
ness to  put  on  when  necessar.y.  Sometimes 
even  a  heavy  overcoat  is  not  a  superfluity. 

And,  furthermore,  I  would  advise  those 
who  go  to  Florida  in  search  of  health  to 
start  early  and  stay  late.    Do  not  wait  until 

you  have  caught  a  severe  cold  in  the  fall, 
and  return  in  time  to  catch  another  in  the 
spring.  Go  before  the  weather  has  dropped 
down  to  freezing-iioint.  and  do  not  return 
before  June.  And.  above  all.  do  not  wait 
until  it  is  too  late.  Florida  can  do  much, 
but  it  cannot  cure  what  is  incurable. 

M.v  most  delightful  memory  of  Florida  is 
of  the  Tallahassee  region  and  its  hospitable 
people.  South  Florida  lacks  the  peculiar 
cliann  of  this  out-of-the-wa.v  section,  for  it 
has  been  cbiefl.v  settled  by  Northerners,  and 
its  customs  and  manners  are  merely  the 
transplanted  habits  and  fashions  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 


DIVERSIFIED  FARMING. 

Diversified  farming  throughout  the  entire 
region  where  cotton  has  heretofore  reigned 
supreme  has  during  the  past  season  gained 
a  foothold  where  it  will  hereafter  firmly 
stand  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  wise  policy  of  diversification  has 
now  become  successfully  established.  Home- 
grown supijlies,  sulflcient  to  more  than  meet 
the  home  demand,  and  a  satisfactory  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  cotton,  tobacco,  grain 
and  orchard  products  have  culminated  in  a 
most  satisfactor.v  and  encouraging  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  With  a  determination  to  con- 
tinue to  diversif.v  cropping,  raise  much  and 
buy  little,  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year 
is  one  of  hopeful  promise.  The  safety  of  the 
farmer  lies  in  the  line  of  complete  inde- 
pendence of  cotton,  grain,  transportation  or 
other  grasping  trusts  or  monopolies. — Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  FLORIDA. 

On  and  after  this  date  we  will  pay  the 
railroad  fare  one  way  of  each  and  every 
purchaser  of  40  acres  or  more  of  land,  cred- 
iting: the  amount  on  their  payment  for  the 
land.  In  this  way  every  purchaser  can 
visit  the  Tallahassee  section,  see  the  coun- 
try for  himself,  make  his  own  selection, 
have  a  delig-htful  and  pleasant  trip,  and  all 
at  comparatively  little  cost. 

One-way  trips  will  take  place  from  Chi- 
cago and  Cincinnati  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
each  month,  the  fare  to  Tallahassee  being- 
$18.10  from  Chicag-o  and  $i2.65  from  Cin- 
cinnati. We  leave  Chicagro  by  the  "Monon" 
route,  and  from  Cincinn  ati  over  the  "  Q,ueen 
and  Crescent."  There  will  also  be  favor- 
able rates  for  round-trip  excursions,  tickets 
good  for  six  months;  full  particulars  can 
be  had  by  writing  us. 

If  you  cannot  join  our  excursion  at  either 
Chicago  or  Cincinnati,  go  to  your  nearest 
ticket  agent  and  get  rates  from  him. 
Then  if  you  will  advise  us  when  you  leave, 
I  we  will  have  our  manager  at  Tallahassee 
meet  you  at  the  depot  on  your  arrival.  He 
will  show  you  every  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion, and  arrange  free  transportation  for 
you  over  our  railroad  and  steamship  lines 
during  your  visit  in  Tallahassee. 

People  wishing  to  go  from  the  East  can 
make  the  trip  over  the  Clyde  Steamship 
;  Line  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or 
j  over  the  Savannah  Steamship  Line  from 
'  Boston  or  New  York,  at  low  excursion 
rates,  which  include  meals  and  berth  on 
j  board  the  steamer. 

For  special  rates  by  water  from  these 
'  Eastern  points  address  either  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  at  New  York,  Philadelphia 
or  Boston,  or  write  direct  to  this  company. 
Address 

CLARK  SYNDICATE  COMPAITIES, 

101 3' Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
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COLTOX  says.  "We  ask  advice,  but  we 
mean  approbation." 

Brass  may  be  cleaned  with  oxalic  acid  dis- 
solved in  tripoli-water. 

There  is  a  more  real  good  in  a  cheerful 
disposition  than  there  is  in  a  pedigree  run- 
ning back  to  the  Mayflower.— Ram's  Horn. 

Benj.  GroBSCup,  Ashland.  O.  (father  o£  T.  S.  JiiUge 
P.  S.  GroBSCup,  Jlonadnock  Block.  Chicago),  was  re- 
cently cured  of  an  enormous  cancer  on  the  face,  hy 
Dr.  Pingree,  126 State  St..  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Arthtr  Staxxard  (John  Strange 
Winter)  is  very  superstitious,  and  always 
carries  two  scraps  of  gray  fur  inside  the 
neck  of  her  dress  as  a  talisman. 

This  from  '-Middlemareh:"'  "It  is  very 
difficult  to  be  learned:  it  seems  as  if  people 
were  worn  out  on  the  way  to  great  thoughts, 
and  can  never  enjoy  them  because  they  are 
too  tired." 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and 
it  will  out  at  the  casement:  shut  that,  and 
'twill  out  at  the  keyhole;  stop  that,  'twill 
fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney.— 
Shakspere. 

To  DESTP.or  mice,  fill  a  bucket  with  water, 
and  scatter  oats  over  the  top  so  that  the 
water  is  quite  hidden.  Then  put  the  bucket 
near  a  table  or  chair,  from  which  the  mice 
can  jump  into  it.  They  will  be  attracted 
by  the  oats,  jump  into  the  water,  and  be 
drowued. 

The  mirrors  used  by  the  Greek  and 
Romans  were  made  of  thin  disks  of  highly 
polished  bronze,  some  of  which  were  made 
with  handles,  although  the  custom  was  to 
have  them  supported  upon  upright  stauds. 
Silver  came  into  use  later  on,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  first  solid  silver  mirror  was  made 
by  Praxiteles  about  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar.  The  burnished  steel  mirror  followed 
the  triumphs  of  the  armorers  during  the 
crusades. 

Ix  Italy  ladies  have  access  to  all  univer- 
sities, and  they  are  also  allowed  to  follow 
their  degrees  by.  practical  work,  the  legal 
profession  being  the  only  exception.  In 
Koumania  the  University  of  Bucharest  is 
open  to  ladies.  In  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden  ladies  are  at  full  liberty  to  matric- 
ulate at  the  universities,  and  their  right  to 
practise  is  being  steadily  extended,  there, 
however,  still  being  several  professions  to 
which  they  have  no  access. 

Ax  ideal  resort  for  women  has  been  built 
at  Eighteenth  and  Arch  streets.  Philadel- 
phia, by  women.  The  money  was  raised,  the 
structure  planned  and  its  construction  super- 
intended by  women.  The  interior  furnish- 
ings were  designed,  arranged  and  paid  for 
by  women,  and  of  the  several  hundred  peo- 
ple who  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  fifty-odd  employees,  there  is  but 
a  solitary  man.  He  is  the  engineer.  Women 
run  the  elevators,  do  all  the  manual  labor 
about  the  immense  plant,  cook  all  the  meals, 
haul  all  the  baggage  about,  and,  in  a  word, 
perform  all  of  the  duties  usually  assigned  to 
men  in  a  European-plan  hotel.  The  building 
is  owned  by  the  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation. 

A  clever  young  woman,  barely  twenty, 
who  has  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
established  a  steady  patronage  of  her  wares 
among  the  women  of  Pittsburg,  confessed  to 
one  of  her  patrons  that  her  income  last  year 
was  over  three  thousand  dollars.  The  com- 
modity is  aprons.  Over  three  thousand  of 
these  were  made  and  sold  last  year.  The 
young  lady  has  been  engaged  in  apron  man- 
ufacture sinc^  the  age  of  thirteen.  She  has 
her  regular  round  of  patrons.  The  apron- 
maker  buys  her  material  in  New  York  by 
the  web.  She  makes  her  own  selections — 
dimity  and  lawn  for  the  fine  aprons,  muslin 
for  the  maids  and  nurses,  and  heavy  linens 
and  ginghams  for  the  kitchen.  Xo  fanc.v 
aprons  are  manufactured,  none  with  bibs, 
and  none  for  children.  The  largest  business 
is  done  in  the  nurse-maid  apron. 


tired  of  it.  and  took  the  name  off,  and  now 
the  curious  fellows  can  guess  and  be  hanged 
to  'em."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


WANTED  NOWi 


GLADSTONE'S  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

Be  sure  that  every  one  of  you  has  his  place 
and  vocation  on  this  earth,  and  that  it  rests 
with  himself  to  find  it.  Do  not  believe  those 
who  too  lightly  say.  "  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success."  Effort,  honest,  manful,  humble  ef- 
fort, succeeds  by  its  reflected  action,  espec- 
ially in  youth,  better  than  success,  which, 
indeed,  too  easily  and  too  early  gained,  not 
seldom  serves,  like  winning  the  throw  of  the 
dice,  to  blind  and  stupefy.  Get  knowledge, 
all  you  can.  Be  thorough  in  all  you  do,  and 
remember  that  though  ignorance  often  may 
be  innocent,  pretension  is  always  despicable. 
But  .vou.  like  men.  be  strong  and  exercise 
your  strength.  Work  onward  and  upward, 
and  may  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  soothe 
your  cares,  clear  your  vision,  and  crown  your 
labors  with  reward.— Columbia  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  TEETH. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Xew  Jer- 
sey State  Dental  Society,  a  number  of  papers 
of  peculiar  value  to  the  lay  reader  were 
read.  Some  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
dentists  were  startling.  One  well-known 
dentist  claimed  that  the  proportion  of  people 
who  take  proper  care  of  their  teeth  is  not 
more  than  four  per  cent  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  about  twenty  per  cent  in  the 
cities.  It  was  considered  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the  teeth  of  the  future  Americans  that 
mouth-washes  were  being  used  more  com- 
monly than  in  the  past  years.  It  was  de- 
clared that  the  people  in  the  city  objected  to 
having  their  teeth  pulled,  while  the  country 
constituency  objected  to  having  teeth  filled. 


'  HnBtllns  Acents  in 

each  town,  geatteman  or 
'  lady.  Sole  conlrolrstricUy 
legitimate;  no  risk;  $300  a  year.  Box  SSSt  Aaffnsta,  Maine. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Snecwds  Tphere  others  fail — cause  why? 
New  system  of  ^entilatioD;  new  method 
of  generatine  moisture;  positive  action 
of '•flfrpsnlator.  Made  SO  they  cannot  fell, 
W  CataloHue  for  6c.  in  stamps;  worth  a  $. 
DEST10TyESINC.fO.,Boi  61,  !)es  Moines,  U 

FOLDING  VAPOR  ??*  Sp'!"***  «ome. 

^...k.  «£>  a  Day  to  LadiM  and  Gents 

BAT  H    C A  B  1  N  ET.    SelUDg  QuakerCabmets  toFam- 
Uies  and  Physicians.     Everybody  buys,  sick  or  well.  50.000 
,  sold.  '  Turkish,  Rossian  and  Medicated  Baths  at  home. 
S^o  more  bach  tabs,  or  Dr.  billfl,    Eenovates  your  sys- 
tem, prevents  Obesity.     Cures,  ■without  medi- 
IciDe,  Colds.  Khemnattsm,  La  Grippe,  Nen- 
I  ralgia,    Eczema.    Catarrh,    Bright's  Disease, 
Malaria,  Headaches,  Female  Complaints  and 
all  Blood,  Skin.  Nerve  and  Kidney  Diseases. 
BEAUTIFIES  Complexion.  Guaranteed.  Made 
of  Best  Antiseptic  Rubber  Cloth.    Price  #5. 
\Vt.  5  lbs.    Wholesale  to  ageots.   Book  Free. 
I  B.  WORLD  MFG.  CO^  COLUMBUS,  O. 


«£VERSIBL[[L 


^Eecommendedby  Physicians 
over  all  others. 


THE  LATEST. 

Paper  telegraph-poles  are  the  latest  d^el- 
oprnent  of  the  art  of  making  paper  useful. 
These  poles  are  made  of  paper-pulp,  in 
which  borax,  tallow,  and  so  forth,  are  mixed 
in  small  quantities.  The  pulp  is  cast  in  a 
mold,-  with  a  core  in  the  center,  forming  a 
hollow  rod  of  the  desired  length,  the  cross- 
pieces  being  held  by  ke.v-shaped  wooden 
pieces,  driven  in  on  either  side  of  the  pole. 
The  paper  poles  are  said  to  be  lighter  and 
stronger  than  those  of  wood,  and  to  be  un-  j 
affected  by  sun.  rain,  dampness,  or  any  of 
the  other  causes  which  shorten  the  life  of  a 
wooden  pole. 


COLLARS  and  CUFFS. 


ARE  NOT  TO  BE  WASHED. 

Made  of  fine  cloth  in  all  styles. 
When  soiled,  reverse,  wear  again,  then  discard. 
Ten  collars  or  five  pairs  of  cufTs  for  25  cents. 
They  look  and  fit  better  than  any  other  kind. 

ASK  THE  DEALERS  FOR  THEM. 
If  not  found  at  the  stores  send  six  cents  for 
sample  collar  and  cuffs,  naming  style  and  size. 
A  trial  invariably  results  in  continued  use. 
E»Tflr5ible  Collar  Oo,  43  Milk  St..  Boston  ,Mass. 


SEAMLESS  HEEL 

EliflSTIG  STOCKINGS 

FOR  VARICOSE  VEINS,  WEAK  KNEES  AND 
ANKLES,  LAME  AND  SWOLLEN  JOINTS. 

Order  direct  from  our  factory;  we  can 
save  you  SO  per  cent  and  make  them  to 
your  measure.  Send  for  directions  for 
self-measuring  and  price  list. 

Curtis  &  Spindell  Co.,  ^  Ty^nrM^"' 

Abdominal  Supporters  and  Rubber  Goods. 


TO  GET 
-THE- 
MAMES 


FREE 

of  persons  (either  sex)  soffering 
from  Rheamatism,  all  Chronic 
and  Nervous  diseases  frotn  any 
cause^e  will  send  FREE  hy 
mail  Dr.  Home's  New  Improved 
Electric  Rilt  and  Appliance  cat- 
alogue containing  testimonials  of 
a  few  of  the  fliany  thonsanda  of  cases  cured  by  as  where  medical 
treatment  has  failed  to  cure  Write  for  one  at  once.  Address 
Dr.  Home  Electric  Belt  is  Trass  Co. ,  Dept.  A 1,  Chicago,  111. 


Agents  Wanted 

The  electricity  from  the  bat^ 
teries  will  turn  a  needl© 
through  your  table  or  hand. 

Ciir«3  RieumAtam.  Lirer  Kidatf 
I>iMU«.  Wcik  wad  L&me  E4£k.  etc.  For 
Edreriiaiii^  purpose*  we  will  five  0>'E  BKLT 
FRSE  to  onepersoa  in  each  locallt;.  Addreap 

E.  J.  SMEAD&  COj.  Dept.  28 

VlXiXAND,  KEW  JtESEI. 


RUETURE 


Can  be  Cured 

j^lSend  for  100. 
pp.  Ulns.  boofe 

 and  learn  how 

Ii  B.  aE£L£       CO.  S6  B.  1  Ith  8U  PhUadelpUa.  P^i 


FOR  GAJIVASSEHS 


BIG  PAY 

AND 

SUHB  PflV 


AN  ANCIENT  RECORD. 

The  oldest  marriage  proposal  of  which 
there  is  definite  record  is  thirty-four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  old.  This  re- 
markable ancient  record,  which  is  in  the 
oriental  department  of  the  British  museum, 
is  a  small  clay  tablet,  measuring  eight 
inches  by  four  inches,  and  contains  about 
ninety-eight  lines  of  cuneiform  writing.  It 
is  made  of  Nile  mud.  and  bears  upon  it  the 
marriage  proposal  of  a  Pharaoh  for  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  It 
is  a  duplicate  copy  of  a  letter  written  about 
B.  C.  1530. 


Have  you  spare  time  to  coin  into  cash?  Or  more 
time  to  make  canvassing  your  business?  In  either 
case  you  will  find  it  INTERESTING  and  PROFITABLE 
to  write  us  for  new  EXTRA  TERMS  for  season  of 
1896-97.  With  premiums  or  without.  Or  you  can 
work  both  ways.  Your  field  not  restricted. 
NPW^   PI  AN  material,  which  to  reliable  persons  we  send  free, 

1  V  r  L-<r\i  gjjjj  guarantee  best  success  in  its  use.  One  worker,  out 
three  days,  has  just  turned  in  194  cash  orders. 

NO  CAPITAL  REQUIRED 

hour.  Xo  loss  of  either  time  or  money  in  experimenting.  Ladies  do  nearly  as 
v/ell  as  men.  Next  few  months  will  be  a  rich  harvest  season,  and  why  not  YOU 
reap  its  golden  sheaves  with  the  rest  ? 

WRITE  AT  ONCE,  giving  reference  if  any,  age,  health  and  experience ;  and, 
on  request,  receive  Free  Outfit  by  return  post,  with  instructions,  etc.,  in  full. 

Address  MAST,  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Sheet 
riusic 


WHY  HE  TOOK  IT  OFF. 

"Yes,"  said  a  wheelman  who  was  leading 
his  steed  of  .steel  into  Colonel  Owen  Ringle's 
haven  of  bicycle  refuge  iu  the  Society  for 
Savings,  "I  took  the  name-plate  off  my  wheel 
because  I  am  thin-sUiuned.  That's  right. 
Whenever  I  left  my  wheel  anywhere  for  a 
moment  or  two,  somebody  nas  sure  to  step 
up  and  look  at  the  name-plate,  and  shake 
his  head  sadly  and  stare  at  me  as  if  I  didn't 
know  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains.  And 
I  could  guess  they  were  mumbling  over  to 
themselves,  'Good  heavens!  that  idiot  has 
been  spending  money  for  a  "Duke  of  Well- 
ington" '—never  mind  what  the  real  name 
was.  And  they'd  look  at  me  as  I  rode  away 
as  if  they  expected  to  see  the  whole  thing 
collapse  like  the  one-hoss  shay.  You  see, 
mine  isn't  what  they  call  a  high-grade  wheels 
although  it  does  me  good  service,  and  X  pre- 
sume five  hundred  people  have  given  me  to 
understand  that  they  were  onto  uiy  petty 
economy  in  buying  a  cheap  bike.  By  George! 
it  really  seems  as  If  there  were  a  boycott  on 
riders  of  second-grade  wbeels.    Well,  I  got 


MARBLE  EYELASHES. 

Only  one  marble  statue  of  the  human  fig- 
ure with  eyelashes  is  known.  It  is  the  sleep- 
ing Ariadne,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Vatican, 
and  was  found  in  1503. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


AT  LOW  PRICES  AXD   OX  EAST  TEBMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
offers  for  sale  on  easy  terms  and  at  low 
prices,  150,000  acres  of  choice  fruit,  garden- 
ing, farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also 
largely  interested  in.  and  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  OOO.OnO  acres  of  land  in  the  famous 
YAZOO  VALLEY  of  Mississippi,  ly^ng  along 
and  owned  by  the  Y'azoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offei-s  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Spec- 
ial inducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go 
and  examine  these  lands  both  in  Southern 
Illinois  and  in  the  "Yazoo  Valley."  Miss. 
For  further  description,  map  and  any  infor- 
mation, address  or  call  upon  E.  P.  SKENE, 
Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row,  Chicago, 
111. 


$2.00  Worth  for  15c. 

Each  piece  consists  of  from  four  to  eight 
pages  of  full-size  Sheet  Music,  printed 
on  fine,  heavy  paper,  and  is 

The  same  as   is   usually  sold  at  from 
30  to  50  cents  a  copy. 

WE  have  made  arrangements  with  a  great  Boston  music-house  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  full-size,  complete  and  unabridged  Sheet  Music.  The  quality  is 
the  very  best,  and  all  by  the  most  famous  composei-s.  None  but  high-priced 
copyright  pieces,  or  the  most  popular  reprints.  It  is 
printed  on  regular  sheet-music  paper,  from  large,  clear 
type,  and  is  in  every  way  first-class.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  monej'  refunded. 

(^ft 


rivG  i 

PIEGESl 


15  CENTS 


SELL  nUSICand  make  money.  For  particulars  send 
UB  r.  cents  iu  etanips  fur  sample  copy  of  our  magnifioent 
mu?ical  magazine.  Kv'rj  Mouth.eai  h  number  of  which 
coutaius  SL'.iX)  worth  of  the  latest  popular  vocal  and  in- 
8trunieutal  music  hesides  .W  illustrations  and  several 
short  stories. Ev'ryMonth.RoomllO. 4  East  2othSt.,N.Y. 


WANTFH  ON  VIRGINIA  FARM,  small 
J»l  ^  »  L^i-f  family  without  young  children. 
Requirements;  Carpentering,  dairying,  poultry 
and  general  farm  work.  Apply  to  Lawford  Bros., 
Lawford.  \'a..  or  Baltimore,  Md. 


CARDS 


Th«  FiyEST  S.OfPLE  BOOK  of  Gold  Berried  Edge, 
Hidden  Name.  Silk  Fringe.  KoTclopc  aud  CaUloe  Ca,nls 
rrrr  offitrc-i  for  a  2  cent  *iamp.    Thwc  »re  GENUINE 
NOT  TRAiU.    UMON  CARD  tO^  COLtllBUS,  OHIO. 


PATENTS 


Ktc,  quickly  ohtained.  NO  EXPEN-SE 
unless  allowed.  Advice  aiulcircularfree 
I'ollimer&k'n..  1004  FHt.,  WashiiiKton,  U.  C 


SPEX 


Bie  BOHET  IH  8PECT1CU8.  Send  for  oar 
Optical  CataloRue— just  oat.  Sew  goods. 
Cut  prices.  F.K.  BAILEY.  CMcaco,  111. 


BED'WETTING 


Dr.  F.  t.  jUT,  BloomiOEton,  III. 


nniM'T  CnDHPT  that  the  quality  of  this  sheet  music 
UUn  1  rUlvUJUl  is  the  best;  that  it  is  sent  to  any 
address,  post-paid;  that  all  the  little  details  are  up  to  the 
standard;  that  the  vocal  pieces  have  full  piano  accompani- 
ments; that  the  instrumental  pieces  give  the  bass  as  well 
as  melody;  that  this  sheet  music  is  guaranteed  to  be  equal 
to  the  highest  grade  40-cent  sheet  music  in  every  particular,  or  money  refunded. 

I'sual 

Music  for  Voice  and  Piano  or  Organ.  i>,  ice. 

30 

a5 


iVo. 

702 
704 
70<) 
708 
710 
712 
714 
716 
719 
721 
723 
72.5 
727 
728 
730 
732 
TM 
736 
738 
740 
742 

744 
746 
748 
750 
752 
751 
756 
758 
760 
762 
764 
76<5 
768 
770 
772 
774 


Annie's  Love.  Duet 
Esther's  Lullaby.  Slumber  Song 
Thinking  of  Home  and  Mother  .  .  30 
Flossie.  Waltz  Song  .  .  .  .3? 
The  Sweetest  Song  .      .      .  .35 

The  Bridge.  Words  by  Longfellow  .  4a 
An  Outca.st.  Character  Song  .  .  35 
Ben  Bolt.  Of  "  Trilby "  Fame  .  .  30 
'E  Dunno  Where  'e  Are.  Comic  .  So 
Keep  the  Horseshoe  Over  the  Door  .  35 
Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  .  30 
Lurline,  Do  You  Think  of  Me  Now  ?  .  35 
Ave  Maria.  FromCavalleriaRusticana  35 

Juanita.   Ballad  30 

The  Mission  of  a  Rose.  Song  .  .  30 
The  Sweet  Long  Ago  ....  40 
By  Xormandie's  Blue  Hills    .      .      .  3o 

For  the  Colors  40 

True  to  the  Last  45 

Love  Ever  Faithful   40 

Come  Where  the  Soft  Twilight  Falls. 

Duet  30 

The  Beautiful  Face  of  Jennie  Knott  .  35 
That  Word  was  Hope.  Waltz  Song  .  40 
Little  Boy  Blue.  Solo  or  Duet  .  .  35 
Easter  Eve.  Sacred  .  .  .  .40 
A  Mother's  Cry.  Salvation  Army  .  35 
Musical  Dialogue.  Duet  .  .  .50 
Precious  Treasure.  Song  and  Dance  .  40 
When  the  Roses  are  Blooming  Again  35 
Old  Glory.  National  .  .  .  .40 
Your  Mother's  Love  for  You  .  .  35 
The  Vicar  of  Bray.  Old  English  Song  30 
For  You  We  are  Praying  at  Home  .  35 
Lovely  Little  Nellie  Dwyer  .  .  .40 
Dear  Heart,  We're  Growing  Old    .      .  35 

Ellaliue  35 

Iu  Sweet  September        ....  30 


iVb. 
701 
703 
705 
707 
709 
711 
713 
715 
717 
718 
720 
722 

724 
726 
729 
731 
733 
7:35 
737 
7.39 
741 
743 
745 
749 
751 
753 
755 
757 
7.59 
761 
763 
765 
767 
769 
771 
773 
775 


Music  for  Piano  or  Organ. 


Catherine  Waltzes 
Schubert's  Serenade.  Transcription 
Silvery  Waves.   Variations  . 
visions  of  Light.  Waltz 
Our  Little  Agnes.  Waltz 
American  Liberty  March 
General  Smith's  March 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.  Variations 
Impassioned  Dream  Waltzes 
Boston  Commandery  March 
Frolic  of  the  Frogs 
In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces.   Knight  Tem- 
plars' March  .... 
Over  the  Waves  Waltzes 
Village  Parade  Quickstep 
Sweet  Long  Ago.  Transcription  . 
Song  of  the  Voyager 
Corn  Flower  Waltzes 
Black  Hawk  Waltz 


Usual 
Price. 
.  40 
50 
50 
35 
35 
30 
35 
40 
50 
35 
35 


40 
45 
40 
50 
30 
50 
35 


Battle  of  Waterloo  40 


Ruth,  Ester  and  Marion  Schottische 
Crack  Four  March  .... 
Leap  Year  Schottische 
March  Winds  Galop 
Full  of  Ginger.  March-galop 
Bluebird  Echo  Polka 
Greeting  of  Spring.   Op.  21 
Decoration  Day^March  . 
Twilight  Echoes  .... 
Wedding  March       .      .■     .  . 
Morning  Star  Waltz 
McKinlev  and  Hobart  March 
Bells  of  Corneville.  Potpourri 
Bryan  and  Sewall  March 
Flirting  in  the  Starlight.  Waltz 
(Crystal  Dew  Waltz 
Storm  Mazurka  .... 
Scherzettino.   Op.  48       .      .  . 


30 
50 
30 
43 
40 
45 
30 
40 
35 
40 
35 
35 
50 
35 
35 
40 
30 
35 


Price  3  cents  apiece,  if  5  or  more  pieces  are  ordered  at  one  time. 

(We  positively  will  not  accept  an  order  for  less  than  5  pieces  at  one  time.) 
Any  5  pieces  given  FREE  as  a  premium  for  2  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper  at  the 
single  subscription  price  ;  or  for  3  yearly  subscribers  at  30  cents  each,  without  premium. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRBSID:B,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Smiles. 


"'Arc  yoii  an  Episcopalian?'  inquired 
Vance. 

" 'Xo.  sail,  I  can't  say  dat  I  am  an  Epispo- 
kapiliaii.' 

■■ '^Mayi)-:'  .\'oii  arc  a  i>ai;tisl*.^' 

"■Nil,  sail,  1  can't  say  dac  I'se  ever  been 
buried  wid  de  Lawd  in  waters  of  baptism.' 

"'Ob.  I  see;  you're  a  Methodist.' 

"'No,  sah,  I  can't  say  dat  I'se  one  of  dose 
wlio  liold  to  the  argyments  of  de  faith  of  de 
Medodists.' 

"'What  are  you,  then,  uncle?' 

"'I'se  a  Presbyterian,  Marse  Zeb,  just  de 
same  as  .vou  is.' 

"'Oh,  nonsense,  uneie;  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  subscribe  to  all  the  articles  of 
tlic  Presbyterian  faith?' 

'"■Deed  1  do,  sah.' 

"'Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  election 
to  be  saved,  or  of  being  saved  to  be  elected?' 

"'Yes,  sah,  I  b'lieve  in  the  doctrine  of  'lec- 
tion most  liruily  and  un'quiveatin'Iy.' 

"'\Yell,  llieii.  tell  me,  do  you  believe  that  I 
am  c  lee  ted  to  be  saved?' 

"The  old  darky  hesitated.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly a  terrific  struggle  going  on  in  his 
mind  between  his  veracity  and  his  desire  to 
be  iiolite  to  the  senator.  Finally  he  compro- 
mised by  sa.^'ing: 

'"Well,  ril  tell  you  how  it  is,  Marse  Zeb. 
You  see,  I'se  never  beard  of  anybody  bein' 
'lected  to  anything  for  what  they  wasn't  a 
candidate.  Has  you,  sab?'" — Chicago  Times- 
Herald. 


Wrong  chimney,  bad  lamp 
— no  matter  ■what  lamp  you 
have.  You  want  the  "Index 
to  Chimneys" — free. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  maker  of 
"pearl  glass "  and  " pearl  top." 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Fn  e 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Hahper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  o. 

WRITERS  WANTED  ^^J'h,^S(^.!'^i:i^: 


i4  KftRftTpr.!Fl 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  itto 
us  with  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  this  beauti- 
ful gold  finished  ■watch,  by  ex- 
pressfor  examination.  Youex- 
Qmine  it  at  theexpiessoffjce;and 
if  you  think  It  abargain  payour 
sample  price  $2-75  and  express 
chargfes  and  it  is  yours.  It  is  mag- 
nificently engraved  and  vqaal 
inappfaraneeto  sgrenrloeSoUd 
Gold  wiiteh.  A  puarautcc  and 
beautiful  grold  plate  chain  and 
charm  sent  free  with  every 
watch, ■write  today.this  niaynot 
appear  ajjain;  mention  whether 
you  want  fjente'  or  ladies'  size 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
„,    &  IMPORTING  CO, 

33*  Dearborn  SI.,  [  0  ],  Chlcugo. 


A  HOT  RETORT. 

The  Widow  Teeter's  husband  had  been 
dead  onij-  a  few  weelis  when  tliere  were  sur- 
face indications  that  she  was  about  to  marry 
again. 

The  late  Mr.  Teeter  had  not  been  exactly 
a  model  husband,  and  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  his  death  was  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune  for  Mrs.  Teeter,  but  still  the  rel- 
atives of  the  deceased  thought  that  his 
memory  required  a  widowhood  of  at  least  a 
.year.  When  the  indications  of  the  approach- 
ing marriage  became  aijparent,  some  of  her 
late  liu.sband's  friends  waited  ou  Mrs.  Tee- 
ter, and  one  of  them  said: 

"We  hear  that  you  are  about  to  marry 
again,  Lucy  Aun." 

"■R'ell,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  of  your 
basiness,"  replied  Lucy  Ann,  "but  if  it  will 
give  you  auy  satisfaction  to  know  the  facts, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  shall  be  a 
married  woman  again  in  about  two  weeks." 

"But  Tom  has  been  dead  less  than  three 
months,"  protested  another. 

"Weil.  I  suppose  he's  as  dead  as  he  ever 
will  be,  isn't  be?"  • 

"Rut,"  said  a  third,  "you  ought  in  common 
decency  to  wait  until  lie  is  cold." 

"Wait  until  Tom  Teeter  is  cold!"  repeated 
the  widow,  with  fire  in  her  eye.  "If  your 
theological  belief  is  orthodox,  you  must  know 
that  Tom  Teeter  hasn't  a  ghost  of  a  show  of 
ever  getting  cold." 

Then  tlie  objecting  relatives  filed  out,  and 
Mrs.  Teeter  resumed  the  work  of  preparing 
her  trousseau.— Truth. 


^  A  E>  r%  O^OJ*  1897.  50  Sample  Styles 

■  jf  Mr  ■  ■  AND   Usr   OP  AM    PEEMIUM  ARTICLES 

■  m  mm'  %JFFE£E.    HAVERPIELDPUliCO..  CADIZ,  OHIO 

Sample  Styles  of  SakPringoCatda,  Hidden  Name  Cards,  Love 
^  ■  MM  ■Card.s,  Scrap  Picture3,Gaiiies,Puazle3,Albuia  Verses,  The  Star 
»  ^^^^  Puzzle,Tticl3Paiz!e,  and  Agents  Sample  Album  ot  our  latest 
Cards.  Send  a  two  cent  stamp  for  postage.    Banner  Card  Co.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 

I RIVE  ^  beautiful  colored  picture  to  any  one  abso- 
01  ¥  L  lutely  free.  Send  3c.  for  postage,  etc.  Agents 
»— "  Wanted.  J.  LEE,  Omaha  Building,  Chicago 

HELP  WANTED  ^'""^  position  at  homo  for  Lady 
or  Gentleman.   If  you  want  em- 
ployment write  at  once.  A.  0.  Belts  &  Co.,  112  VatBr  St.,  Toledo,  0 


We  have  regular  employment  for  an  active  man 
in  every  locality,  at  $15.00  weekly,  (no  fortune 
liunter  need  apply)  will  guarantee  permanent 
employment  If  right:  itinterestedapplyprompt- 
Iv,  address  "Benefactor,"  P.  O.  Box  5308, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Colpompn  to  sell  Cigars  to  dealt   .  _   

UUICOIIICII  jy  and  expenses.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Reply  with  stamp.    "   "-^  -  ^- 


,  SlOO  to  SloOmonth- 
.  rience  i 
Clinton  Cigae  Co. 


Chicago. 


$10 


.00  EACH  WEEK  EARNED  AT  HOHE 
WORKING  FOR  US.  Sample  10c. 
THE  n.  L.  ALLEN  CO.,  Lima,  Ohio 


BIG 


PRnriTQ  I'o  nien  or  women,  boys  or  girls, 
rnur  1 1  «>  Easy  work  and  big  pay.  No 
money  reijuired  to  carry  on  the  buainese. 
Address  Faesi  and  Fieeside,  Springfield,  0. 


A  SOFT  PROPOSAL. 

Ethel— "And  what  did  George  say  when  he 
proposed  ? " 

Maud — "He  said  nothing;  he  started  to  say 
something,  gasped,  turned  deadly  pale,  and. 
then  fainted  quite  away.  Of  course,  I  knew 
wli-it  that  meant,  so  when  he  came  to,  I  told 
him  he  might  ask  papa." 

Ethel— "And  then?" 

Maud — "Then  poor  George  fainted  again." 
—Judge. 


S^L.tOIVItll  i^lOO  monthl;  and  expenses.  E.vpe- 
rleuce  unnecessary.  Eoclosestamp.  AcmeCigarCo.  Chicago 


WANTED  to  sell  to  dealers. 


AGENTS 


WflMTrn  Something  new. 

•inilltW  uroflta     No  mnin 


Big 

profits.  No  money  re- 
quired. Outfit  FEEE.  Send  quick. 
Faem  and  Fieeside,  Springfield,  0. 


BANKRUPT  STOGK  BSGYOLES 


J  each.  Nfiw,  High-grade  *96  models. 
^  ^  Must  he  sold.  Write  at  once. 
B.  P.  Mead  Cycle  Co.,  "Wabash  Av.,  Chicago 


EASILY-byany  one-$5  DAILY 

sure.   Our  Plan  is  entirely  New,  most 


0 

k  ITIflU^  liberal  known.  Demand  never  filled.  ^ 
I  ammmy^^:^^^  information  and  Cata-i 

W  loprue  How  to  start  making'  Money  at  once. ' 

^UMINUM  NOVELTY  CO.,  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

All  f or'^^i 

10  cents'  

Catapult  Bean  Shooter,  Box  of  Paints  ivlth 
Brush,  Cameo  Finger  Ring,  False  Mustache,  Address, 
TOY  IMPOETINe  CO.,  PKOVIDENCE,  K.  I. 

Mention  this  paper. 

I  WANT  A  MAN 

In  every  city  or  township  to  look  after  my  business, 
on  salary  or  commission;  steady  work  and  liberal 
pay  the  year  round.  One  man  cleared  §140. 45 
last  week.  Places  for  a-few  ladies.  Dou"t  delay 
or  bother  to  send  stamps,  but  write  at  once  to 

J.   W.    JONES,    Springfield,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper. 

FREE  TO  BALD  HEADS. 

We  will  mail  on  application,  free  in- 
formation how  to  grow  hair  upon  a 
baid  head,  stop  falling  hair  and  re- 
move scalp  diseases.  Address, 
Altenbeiiu  Medical  Dispensary, 
Dep't  N.B  Box  77y»  Cincinnati,  0, 
Mention  this  paper. 

IF  YOU  HAVERHEUMATISM^'L'd» 

I  will  send  you  FREE  a  Trial  Package  o£  a  simple  remedy 
which  cured  me  and  hundreds  of  others,  even  eases  of  33 
years'  standing.   Address,   iOHN  A.  SMITH,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out?  r.f-K 

offer  you  the  Sole  Afjency  for  an  article  that  ia 
Wanted  in  Svery  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  malie  from  8500  to  S^OO 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  I>[iss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Spriuefleld,  Ohio. 


I  Print 

K  Cards,  Circ- 

ulars, witli 
Press  and 
save  money. 


Make  money  print- 
ing for  others.  Our 
SIS  press  prints  a 
newspaper.  Type 
setting  easy, printed 
rules.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue, 
presses  and  supplies 
to  the  factory. 

KELSEY  &  CO., 
Meriden,  -  Connecticut 


eOLDRINGSFREE! 

I  We  willglve  one  half-round Elng, 
'  ISkKoUed  Gold  plate  &  war- 
ranted to  anyone  vrho  ■will  sell 
Idoz.  Indestructible  LampAVicks 
(neednotrimminglamougfrlends  atlOcts.  each.  Write 
US  and  we  will  mail  you  the  'Wlcfes.  You  sell  them 
and  send  us  the  money  and  we  will  mall  you  the  Elng. 
STAB  CHEIIICAIj  CO.,  Box 455,  Centerbrook  .Conn. 


FOLKS 


FREE 


L  rui«l\0  a  month,  any  one 

r  hA  D  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
■  n  ■  Miss  M.Ainley, Supply. Ark., 
saye,"!  lost  60  Ibe.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HALL&CO.,B..Box404,St.Louis,Mo 

flBITFIT  ^^^^  send,  free  of  charge,  to 
UU  I  r  1 1  agents  everything  necessary  to 
start  in  a  profitable  agency  business. 
Address  Fabm  and  Fieeside,  Springfield,0 


DITACNESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 
B7  JW  BT  by  my  Invisible  Tubulfir  Cushion.    \\  hispers  beard. 
[BBP«SI   Successful  when  all  remedies  fail.  Sold  only  FfJC^ 
6y  F.Hiscox,  853  B' way.  New  York.  Writelur  book  of  proofs  r  KLC 


FITS 
OPIUM 


A  Great  BemedyDiseoTered.  Send  for  a  trial  pack- 
age and  let  it  speak  for  itaelf.    Postage  5  cents. 

DIR.  S.  PKKKEY,       Chicago,  Ills. 


or  lIUCorpliLiie  BTabEt  Carecl  ofl 
Some.  Xrial  free*  No  Pain* 
Comp'd  Oxygen  Ass'a,  E'U  Wayne,  Ind, 


EI.ECTROBOI-E  gives  instant  re- 
lief. Ij'inalcureina  few  days  and  never 
■   m  mmwMM      retums;  no  purge,  no  salve,  no  supposi- 
tory, no  indelicacy,  no  dieting.   sou>  by  druggists. 


RUPTURE 


A  poaidve,   radical  cure  at  home 
(Sealed) .  Book  giving  full  particutarfl 
Sent  Free.  Address  DR.'W.S.  RICE, 
Smitbrille.  Jeff.  Co.,  N.T 


DEAFl' 


'.SS  Catarrh.  Pho-Oio  Air  cures  by  inbalatioit 
those  deaf  5  to  35  yrp,     Boole  of  proofa  free. 

David  E  Evans,  74  BojlsioD  St-,  Boston,  Mass. 


BED-WETTING  Hii.  B.  Bowan,  Uilwaakee,  Wis. 


.-^      .-^  ■ 


SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  OFFER,  10,000  LARGE  POWERFUL  ACHROMATIC  TELESCOPES. 


WHAT 


)U  WANT 


Posi  lively 
3u  ch  a 
good  Tele-  i 
scope  was 
neyer  sold 
forthisprice 
before.  These 
Teie  sc  o  pes 
are  made  by 

^  one   of  tlie  _  , 

^  largest  mauatacturers  of  Europe,  measure  closed  la  inches  and  open  over  S  feet  in  ♦  sections.  They  are 
^nicely  brass  fconnd,  brass  safety  cap  on  each  end  to  exclude  dust,  with  PowiTfol  lenses,  scientifically 
ground  and  adjusted,  eiiaranteed  by  tlie  maker.  Heretofore,  Telescopes  of  this  size  Lave  been  sold 
for  froru  $5.00  to  $8.00.  Every  boy  should  have  one  Christnaas;  it  would  be  an  inspiring  and  educating  present. 
Every  sojourner  in  the  country  should  certainly  secure  one  of  these  instruments,  and  no  fanner  should  be 
without  one.  Objects  miles  away  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  mail  or  express 
safely  packed,  prepaid  tor  only  89  cents.  Our  new  Catalogue  of  Watches,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  This 
isagrand  Holiday  offer  andyou  shonld  notmissit.  We  warrant  each  Telescope  just  as  represented  or 
m'^ney  refunded.  A  cnstomer  writes:  from  "Fttlton,  N.  Y.,  March  27. — Gents,  received  your  Telescope;  am 
very  much  pleased  with  it;  it  is  all  you  recommended  it  to  be.— J.  li.  Hanarts."  Send  99  cents  by  Kegistered 
Letter,  PoFt  Office  Monev  Order,  or  Banlc  Draft  payable  to  our  order.  Address, 
^  KXCEIiSIOB  IlHPOBTiaiG  CO.,  Dept.  M.  K..  Excelsior  Bulldtnt;,  Kew  York  City,  Box  »83. 


"r'T''^"<"'»"'rv'vyyy'y'y 


HUSH,  MY  BABY,  DON'T  YOU  CRY. 

Aclnm  Mild  Kve  nt  peace  in  ilc  gunloii, 

Dcy  iiebcr  heard  a  bab.v  ei-y; 
De.v  had  no  sins  an'  de.v  asli'd  no  pardon, 

Till  Satan  winlved  liis  other  eye. 

Oiorus: 

Den  'twas:  "Hush,  my  babies.  Cain  an' 
Abel,  bogeyman'll  ketch  yo'  if  yo'  ery; 

Hush,  my  babies.  Cain  an'  Abel,  papa  is 
comiu'  toodge  yo'  by  an'  by." 

Rom'lus  and  liemus  thrown  in  de  river. 
Were  washed  asho'  an'  left  to  die. 

An'  soon  began  to  cry  an'  shiver, 
When  Die  she-wolf  came  Irottin'  by. 

Chorus: 

Deu   'twas:     "Hush,    my   b;ibies.    hnsli  iny 
^  babies,  bogeyman'll  ketcli  yo'  if  yo'  cry: 

.Hush,  my  baliies,  hush,  my  baliies,  papa  is 
coniin'  toodge  yo'  by  an'  by." 

Holy  Moses  'way  down  in  de  watab. 
De  ark  ob  rushes  keeps  'iin  dry: 
"  Along  comes  I'haroah's  lovely  daughter,-,- 
Den  little  Moses  could  not  cry. 

Chorus: 

/Den    'twas:     "Hush,    my    !)aby.    luish,    my  [ 

iloses,  bogej-nian'll  ketch  yo'  if  yo'  cry: 
Hush,   my  bal>y,   husli,   iiiy   .\los<;s,   papa  is 
eomin'  toodge  yo'  l>y  an'  by." 

Oh,  de  kings  an'  queens  an'  dukes  an' 
princes, 

De  presidents  aud  statesmen  high. 
All  hear  dis  song  an'  it  soon  convinces 
Deni  dat  der  mothers  used  to  sigh. 

Chorus: 

An'  sing:    "Hush,  my  baby,"  etc. 

It's  de  same  cle  story  told  right  ober. 

As  year  on  year  de  ages  fly; 
For  it's  a  baby,  scliool-lioy,  hero,  lover. 

Again  \\e  hear  de  baby  cry. 

Chorus: 

Den  it's:    "Hush,  my  baby,  hush,  my  baby, 
bogeyman'll  ketch  yo'  if  yo'  cry; 
N-   Hush,   niy   baby,   hush,   my  baby,   papa  is 
comin'  toodge  yo'  by  an'  by." 

—Chicago  Record. 


APT  ANSWERS. 

AC03IPETITIVK   examination    of  appli- 
cants for  positions  of  porter  and 
1  rrrjid-boy    in    the    P.o.-Jton  public 
'library  was  helil  receiitl.v.     One  of 
the  candidates  for  porter  shocked 
the  exainioers  by  liis  display  of  frivolity  in 
evading  questions  which  he  could  not  an- 
swer.    He  did  not  get   the  position.  The 
Iiaper  as  printed  is  in  part  as  follows: 
Questiou — Where  is  Chicago? 
Answer — I    don't    knofr.      I    am    a  Xew- 
Yorl;er.  •■ 
Q.— Where  is  ClevelancH 
A. — He  won't  tell. 

Q.— Describe  a  feasible  course  for  the  cir- 
cuiunavigation  of  the  globe,  meutioulng  all 
bodies  of  water  which  would  'oe  passed 
through. 

A. — In  a  balloon.  Xo  waters  would  be 
passed  through. 

Q.— What  was  the  cause  of  tlie  war  of 
1812  and  the  Mexican  war? 

A. — Love  for  fightitig,  with  excuses. 

Q.— How  may  the  races  of  mankind  be 
chiefly  divided? 

A. — Losers  and  winners. 

Q.— What  does  the  Indo-Gennanic  family 
Include  V 

A.— Indians  and  Germans,  but  in  Kansas 
the  com))ination  is  said  not  to  be  a  success. 

Q.— Xanie  the  present  poet  laureate. 

A. — A  western  paper  lately  said  that  his 
name  was  "William  Watson." 

Q.— Why  is  piracy  now  practicaHy  extinct? 

A. — Through  change  of  name.  Eiccept  in 
the  book  business,  it  is  uow  called  "diplo- 
macy." "trusteeship,"  etc. 

Q.— What,  in  a  few  words,  are  transcen- 
dentalism, epicureanism  aud  utilitarianism? 

A. — The  first  means  thinking  on  the  roof 
while  living  in  the  basement;  the  second 
means  living  high  on  ifT.-jO  a  week;  the  third 
is  the  study  of  how  to  do  so. 

Q. — Xame  in  chronologic;il  order  the  v;iri- 
ons  peoples  which  have  iiiliiibitcil  England. 

A.— England  has  been'  iiiliabircd  Uy  i;iiglisli 
only.  Various  foreign  pcoi)le  arriveil,  but 
immediately  became  English. 

Q.— What  does  tlie^  present  Rritish  empire 
include? 

A.— Everything  it  could  grab,  except  Ihc 
United  States,  Veuezuela,  Ireland  and  some 
of  the  surrounding  planets.— Baltimore  Sun. 


WASN'T  ELECTED. 

''A  good  story  is  told  on  the  late  Senator 
Vance,  who  died  two  years  ago."  said  Sen- 
ator Jones,  of  Arkansas.  "As  I  remember  it, 
Vance  was  traveling  down  in  Xorth  Cirolina, 
when  he  met  an  old  darky  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing. He  had  known  the  old  ni.iii  fav  ni my 
years,  so  he  took  the  liberty  of  iiiiiuhiiig 
where  he  was  giu'iig. 

"'T  am.  -sail.  ])eilestri;inin'  my  ajiiioiiited 
way  to  de  tabernacle  of  de  Lord.' 


I 


NOT  TRUE  TO  NATURE. 

Teacher — "I  find  that  your  boy  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  reading  dime  novels.  They 
are  calculated  to  give  him  entirely  false 
ideas." 

Fatlier— "Yes;  I  mu.st  have  it  stopped.  I 
was  looking  over  one  of  his  detective  stories, 
and  it  represents  the  detectives  as  contin- 
ually finding  out  things." 


A  SUGGESTION. 

OM  Richfellow  (desperately)— "If  you  re- 
fuse me.  wliat  is  there  left  for  me  to  do?" 

Sv.eet  girl— "Well,  I  read  the  other  day 
:ib'nit  a  rich  man  who  made  his  will  in  favor 
of  I  he  v\-oman  who  refused  him,  and  then 
went  out  and  hung  himself."— New  York 
Weekly. 


THE  NEW  EXCUSE. 

Mr.  Cptowne  Flatte— "Where  is  Bridget 
this  (■vcning?" 

Mrs.  rptowue  Platte— "This  evening?  Why, 
her  cycie  club  meets  to-night."— Judge. 


coNsunrPTioN  cured. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  anEast  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for 
the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consump- 
tion.Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma  and  allThroat 
and  Lung  Affections, also  a  positive  and  radical 
cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Com- 
plaints. Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
ri  lic^■e  liuman  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
i  liaiL'p  to  ;ill  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger- 
loan.  French  or  English,  with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by 
addiessing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
\V.  A.  NOYES,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR 

"The  Story  of 
American  Heroism." 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  the  Civil  War.  Stories  of 
personal  adventure  by  Uncle  Sam's  Medal  Winners  and 
Confederate  HoU  of  Honor  Men,  the  cream  of  the 
Nation's  Heroes,  who  were  honored  by  the  govern- 
ment tor  special  acts  of  bravery  ;  each  man  telle  his 
own  story  for  the  first  time.  The  most  thrilling 
record  of  personal  encounters,  captures,  hair-Ijreadth 
escapes  .and  blood-stirring  experiences  ever  publielie<I. 
Reads  like  a  romance.  OVER  800  LARGE  OCTAVO 
PAGES;  300  FINE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Narratives  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  Gen.  0.  0.  Howard, 
Gen.  Alex  Webb,  Gen.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  Wade  Hampton, 
Gen.  Bradley  T.  .lohnson.  and  a  score  of  others  equally 
celebrated.  A  NEW  IDEA  ;  official  and  .authentic  ; 
the  only  book  containing  the  stories  of  the  Medal 
Winners.  Every  family  will  want  it.  Just  out ;  ter- 
ritory fresh  :  absolute  control  of  same.  Interests  people 
at  once  ;  .sells  wliere  nothing  else  will.  Popular  prices 
and  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Chance  for  hustlers  to 
make  $50.00  to  $75.00  a  week.  $10.00  A  WEEK 
GUARANTEED  TO  BEGINNERS.  iDon't  wait  an 
hoTir,  Init  write  quick  for  circulars  to 
AMERICAN    PUB.    CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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LIS  SET  OF  6  ^  ^     ^  -M-^  ^B-^ 

Silver=plated  rRbb 
Teaspoons  S> 

Given  FREE  for  3  yearly  subscribers  to  this 
paper  at  the  single  subscription  price;  or  for 
5  yearly  subscribers  at  the  clubbing  price,  30 
cents  each,  without  premium. 

These  silver-plated  teaspoons  are  especially  man- 
nfactured  for  ns.  We  do  not  make  any  profit  on 
them,  but  simply  offer  them  to  get  subscribers.  This 
is  %vhy  we  are  able  to  furnish  such  handsome  initial 
teaspoons  as  premiums.  They  are  the  latest  style 
in  shajDe  and  desigu,  and  are  full  size ;  in  fact,  they 
are  perfect  beauties.  "We  have  received  many  let- 
ters from  ladles  praising  them,  and  almost  e%'ery  time 
they  say  they  are  so  much  liner  than  they  expected. 


I  FREE  ^'^JS^SSl.^^X.SS^JJS  «^ 

\  Ladies  Home  Companion 


SAY  WHAT 
INITIAL  .5* 
YOU  WANT 

Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money 
refunded. 

with  them. 


TioSA,  ISD.,  September  25, 1S95. 
1  have  received  your  spoons.  Am 
very  much  pleased  with  them.  They 
are  much  finer  than  I  had  anticipated. 

Mary  E.  Hisey. 


Verkox,  N.  J.,  May  11,  1896. 
The  spoons  received  safely.  Am 
very  much  pleased  with  them. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Feazer. 


.SI>EIXGFIE1,D,  Mo.,  July  14,  1896. 
I  received  the  spoons.  Am  delighted 
They  are  superior  to  what  I  expected. 


I  may  order  six  more  soon. 


Edith  B.  Cory. 


Gra>-d  Island,  Florida,  May  5, 189G. 
Tlie  set  of  spoons  duly  received,  and  am  highly 
pleased  with  same.  Mrs.  Alex.  Mitchell. 


Browxfield,  Maine,  November  17,  1S9-3. 
I  received  the  spoous,  and  am  very  much  pleased 
with  them.   They  are  a  great  deal  nicer  than  I 
expected.  Many  thanks  for  them. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Harmon. 


Sullivan,  Illinois,  May  16,  1896. 
I  received  the  spoons,  and  am  highly  pleased  with 
them.  They  are  much  nicer  than  I  expected.  I 
thank  you  for  such  a  nice  present.  1  am  also  well 
pleased  with  the  paper.  It  is  worth  double  what  you 
ask  for  it.  Laura  M.  Patterson. 


This  Paper  One  Year  and  this  Set  of  Six 
Silver=plated  Teaspoons,  60  Cents. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


This  popular  ladies'  journal,  now  in  its  twenty-fourth  year,  is  as 
readable  and  attractive  as  the  best  writers  and  artists  can  make 
it.    During  1897  it  will  be  the  unsurpassed  treat  in  period- 
ical literature.     In  quality  it  is  the  very  best;  in 
quantity,  the  most  ever  given  for  the  money.  Its 
short  and  serial  stories  are  especially  fine. 

The  Ladies  Home  Companion  has  no  equal  in  the  excellence  of  its  special 
departments  devoted  to  Fashions,  Fancy  Work,  Housekeeping,  Floriculture,  Talks 
with  Girls,  flothers'  Chat,  Home  Adornment,  etc.  Articles  of  general  interest  by 
thoughtful  and  experienced  writers  are  features  of  every  issue. 

LILIAN  BELL'S  host  of  admh-ers  wiU  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  most  brilliant  work 
of  this  renowned  author  will  appear  in  the 
Ladies  Home  Companion  throughout  the 
year.  Besides  several  stories  of  remarkable 
power,  she  will  contribute  a  number  of  her 
witty  articles  on  "  The  Kew  Woman  "  and 
other  timely  topics. 

MRS.  MARY  J.  HOLMES  is  one  of  America's 
greatest  novel-writers.  Her  latest  and  best 
— a  charming  love-story — "  Paul  Ralston," 
will  appear  during  the  year.  When  pulj- 
hshed  in  book  form  it  alone  will  sell  for  §1.50. 

JULIA  HAORUDER,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular fiction -writers  of  the  day,  has  just 
completed  a  story  which  will  appear  during 
the  year.  The  price  in  book  form  will 
be  81.50. 

W.  O.  STODDARD  and  FREDERICK  R.  BURTON  contribute  fascinating  serials 
to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Department,  which  will  be  otherwise  enriched  by  new 
and  pleasing  features. 

A  splendid  program  has  been  prepared  for  the  year,  including,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  the  best  work  of  such  noted  authors  as 


By  special  arrangement  we  r 
\  axe  enabled  to  offer  one  year's  ^ 
subscription  to  both  Farm  and  K 
Fireside  and  Ladies  Home  ^ 
Companion  FOR  60  CENTS  y 
(without  premiums).  This  r 
is  truly  a  great  and  cheap 


-  -  ^  offer.  Send  to  Farm  and  , 
;  [   J  Fireside  for  specimen  copies.  L 


Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
Octave  Thanet, 
Josiah  Allen's  Wife, 
Ella  Klgginson, 


Hezekiah  Butterworth, 
Opie  Read, 
Robert  C.  V.  Meyers, 
Sophie  Swett, 


William  G.  Frost,  Ph.D., 
Cora  Stuart  Wheeler, 
Stanley  Waterloo, 
Will  N.  Harben,  and  others. 


Each  number  of  the  Companion  is  profusely  illustrated  with  exquisite  drawings ; 
in  short,  it  has  the  best  writers  and  most  beautiful  pictta-es  money  can  btry.  It  gives 
from  24  to  32  pages,  size  J I  by  16  inches,  each  issue,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  put 
in  a  handsomely  dltistrated  cover.  It  is  an  unrivaled  high-cla^  magazine  of  general 
and  home  Hterature. 

Both  Farm  and  Fireside- and  Ladies  Home  Companion  One  Year  (without  premium),  6ifc. 


People's  Atlas 

Contains  124  pages  (each  page  is  11  inches  wide  and 
14  inches  long)  and  over  200  large  illustrations  and 
maps.    It  should  be  in  every  home  and  school=room. 


Premium  No.  n. 


IT  IS  ACCURATE. 
IT  IS  AUTHENTIC. 
IT  IS  COMPLETE. 
IT  IS  EDUCATIONAL. 
IT  IS  EXHAUSTIVE. 
IT  IS  CHEAP. 

IT  GIVES 

THE  POPULATION 

Of  Each  Stale  and  Territory, 
0<  All  Counties  of  the  United  States, 
Of  American  Cities  with  Over  3,000  In- 
habitants 

BY  THE 
LAST  U.  S. 


Qems  from  the 

Poets 


AN  ELEGANT  BOOK 
CONTAINING  OVER 


^QQ  poems  and  pictures 


CENSUS. 


Miuiature  Cut  of  Atlaa.   Actual  Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches; 
Closed,  11  by  11  Inches. 

It  gives  a  classified  list  of  all  nations,  with  forms 
location,  size  and  population. 


Excellent  flaps. 

The  excellent  maps  of  all 
the  states  and  territories  in 
the  Union  are  large,  full- 
page,  and  a  number  of  double- 
page  maps  to  represent  the 
most  important  states  of  our 
country.  All  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  are 
shown.  Rivers  and  lakes  are 
accurately  located.  All  the 
large  cities  of  the  world,  the 
important  towns  and  most 
of  the  villages  of  the  United 
States  are  given  on  the  maps, 
of  government,  geographical 


There  are  Special  Features  Relating  to  Sacli  State,  and  to  the  United  States. 
A  General  Description  of  the  World,  with  illustrations  embellishing; 
nearly  every  page.   It  is  Superior  to  any  School  Geogrraphy. 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  ATLAS  FOR  UP-TaDATE  PEOPLE. 

Every  person  who  reads  needs  a  concise,  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of 
the  World,  for  the  purpose  of  geographically  locating  the  stirring  events  with  which 
the  world  teems,  and  of  which  we  learn,  almost  coexistent  with  the  occurrence, 
through  the  electric  currents  that  now  girdle  the  globe. 

This  Paper  One  Year   and  the      People's  Atlas,"  60  Cents. 


Premium  No.  26. 


A  superb  collection  of  famous  poems  by  the  most  illustrious  poets ; 
as,  Riley,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Shakspere,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Bryant, 
Tennyson,  SheUey,  Emerson,  Browning,  Hood,  Holland,  Gileridge, 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Burns,  Poe,  Pope,  Scott,  and  many  others. 

The  entire  book  is  illustrated  M  ith  engravings  by 
world-renowned  artists.  The  engravings  alone 
cost  at  least  S20,000.00,  having  been  made  for  a 
book  to  retail  at  from  S4.00  to  §10.00. 

As  poetry  is  the  cream  of  literattire,  and  as  this  is  the  cream 
of  poetry,  this  excellent  book  may  properly  be  called  ^^jt 


.  Diamonds  of  Thought  in  Settings  of  Gold. 


rJt  'J<  :H  'Ji  -J* 

Many  of  the  poems  are  long  ones,  occu- 
jiying  one  and  two  pages,  while  a  great 
number  of  the  pictures  cover  a  whole 
page.  Each  page  is  7^  inches  wide 
and  10  inches  long. 


Nearly  half  a  million  copies  of  this 
charming  book  have  already  been 
sold,  which  is  evidence  that  our  sub- 
scribers know  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  it. 


This  Paper  One  Year  and  "Gems 
from  the  Poets,"  60  Cents. 


Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


'"'""^hT^r'/n,rurifuS,rrand"ad''d^ess  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


November  15,  1896. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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THE  fUNHlEST  BOOK  Op  THE  CEHTURY 

"Racin' After  Fashion;  or,  Samantha  at  Saratoga,"  by  Josiah  Allen's  Wife. 

This  book  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  a  summer  season  'mid  the  world  of  fashion  at  Saratoga,  the 
proudest  pleasure  resort  of  America.  The  book  takes  off  Follies,  Flirtations,  Low-necked  Dressing,  Dudes,  Pug-dogs, 
Tobogganing,  and  all  the  extremes  of  fashionable  dissipation,  in  the  author's  inimitable  and  mirth-provoking  style,  yet 
written  in  a  vein  of  strong  common  sense  as  pure  and  innocent  as  the  prattle  of  a  child,  and  keeps  the  reader  constantly 
enjoying  an  ever  fresh  feast  of  fun. 


Laugh 

Until  You  Cry 

So  excruciatingly  funny  we 
had  to  sit  back  and  laugli 
until    the    tears    came. — 

Weekly  Witness. 

Delicious  humor. —  Will  Carle- 
ton. 

Unquestionably  her  best. — 

Detroit  Free  Press. 

Exceedingly  amusing. — 3Iiss 
Cleveland. 

The  bitterest  satire,  coated 
with  the  sweetest  of  exhil= 
arati  >g  fun. — Bishop  New- 
man 

A  Bushel 
of  Fun. 


One  of  the  Illustrations.   Page  2W. 


Screamingly 
Funny 

The  book  contains  325  pages, 
and  each  succeeding  chapter  fun- 
nier than  the  other,  if  that  be 
possible.  You  commence  to  laugh 
upon  reading  the  preface,  and 
never  stop  until  the  end  of  the 
book  is  reached;  then  you  will 
think  about  it  and  laugh  again. 
The  book  contains  many 


Pictures 
Which  are 
Just  Killing 


4? 
4» 

4? 
4» 
4» 


OVER  100,000  COPIES  OF  THIS  BOOK  WERE  SOLD  AT  $2.50  EACH.  At  the  price  at  which  we  offer  this  book  we  cannot,  of  course,  furnish  it 
in  the  expensive  binding  that  was  used  on  the  agents'  edition,  but  it  is  printed  on  good  paper,  contains  all  the  reading,  and  is  neatly  bound  in  cardboard. 

THIS  PAPER  ONE  YEAR  AND  "SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA,"  60  CENTS. 


fcV  'Ji  -.*4    LIFE   OF  ^ 

WASIilNGTOIN 

By  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


CONTAINS  OVER 


AND 


100  FINE  PICTURES  i  336  LARGE  PAGES 


I  (Most  of  the  ilhistrationi?  are  exact  repro-  ^ 
B  ductions  of  photographs.; 


(Each  page  is  7  inches  wide  and 
9^2  iuclies  long  J 


Premium  No.  7. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


This  "Life  of  Washington"  is 
more  interesting  and  thrilling 
than  a  novel,  yet  it  is  facts,  and 
not  fancies. 

It  is  a  true  life  of  the  "Father 
of  Our  Country"  as  a  boy  in  his 
Virginia  home,  as  a  student,  as  a 
young  surveyor,  as  a  brave,  fear- 
less man,  as  an  Indian  fighter, 
as  a  Virginia  planter,  as  a  soldier, " 
as  a  fiatriot  and  commander  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  as  a  lover, 
husband,  friend,  neighbor,  citizen, 
and  as  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States. 

America's  Greatest  Soldier 
and  Statesman. 


Heretofore  books  on  the  life  of  Washington  have  sold  for  from  $3.00 
to  $10.00,  but  ours  is  a  better  book  and  contains  more  illustrations 
than  those  usually  sold  for  Three  Dollars.  It  is  a  lai'ge  volume. 
Printed  on  fine  paper  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

This  Paper  One  Year  and  the  "Life  of  Washington,"  60  Cents. 


LIFE  OF  LINCOLN 


Preminm  Bro.  15. 


CONTAINS  OVER 


AND 


140  FINE  PICTURES  f  320  LARGE  PAGES 


(Most  of  tlie  illustrations  are  exact  repro- 
ductiuiis  of  photographs.) 


(Each  page  7  inches  witle  and 
9,'^  inches  long.; 


Material  for  this  biograx^by  bas  been  gatbered  from  every  possible 
source.  Tbe  wbole  country  was  scoured  for  facts  and  pictures  and  funny 
Lincoln  anecdotes. 

A  THREE=DOLLAR  BOOK 

This  is  the  first  complete,  au- 
t|ientic  and  fully  illustrated  biogra- 
phy of  Lincoln  ever  offered  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  All  other  works  on 
the-  life  of  Lincoln  of  ec[ual  merit 
are  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
?.3.00  upward. 


Our  book  is  a  complete  biography 
of  Lincoln  as  a  farmer's  boy,  a 
frontiersman,  a  w  o  o  d  -  c  h  o  p  p  e  r, 
cari>enter,  flatboatman ,  student, 
surveyor,  clerk,  athlete,  store- 
keeper,  postmaster,  story-teller, 
captain  Black  Hawk  war,  lawyer, 
politician,  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, congressman,  orator,  statesman,  friend,  lover,  husband,  father, 
president  of  our  country,  commander-in-chief  of  our  armies,  our 
martyred  hero. 

This  Paper  One  Year  and  the  "Life  of  Lincoln,"  60  Cents. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


IT 


Any  one  of  the  books  named  on  this  page  given  FREE  AS  A  PREMIUM  for  2  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper  at  the  single 
subscription  price ;  or  for  4  yearly  subscribers  at  the  clubbing  price,  which  is  30  cents  each,  without  premium. 


SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA,  Agents  sold  them  for  $2.50,  but  say 
LIFE  OF  "WASHINGTON,  As  good  as  some  $3.00  books,  btit  say 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  One  Year,  Oieap  at  

LADIES  HOME  COMPANION  One  Year,  Better  than  One  Dollar  papers. 

Total  Value, 


$3.00 


To  all  those  who  send  now,  we  will  give  ^  ^ 

AU  4  for  One  Dollar 

But  when  this  offer  is  accepted,  the  names  cannot  be  counted  in  a 
club  toward  a  premium. 


Any  one  who  does  not  want  the  above-named  premiums  may  choose  substitutes  from  the  foUowing:  No.  26,  "Gems  from  the  Poets;"  No.  30,  "Beauties 
and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea ; "  No.  15,  "  Life  of  Lincoln ;  "  No.28,  "  History  of  the  United  States;  "  No.  11,  "  People's  Atlas  of  the  World;  "  No.  180,  Berry-spoon. 


Postage  paid  by 

us  in  each  case. 


''°^^S?t«SJ'ii:?;i.S1^^ge7a'SS  address   FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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HALTERS 


Five  for  one  dollar  or  twenty- 
tive  ceiit-^  apiece.  3Iade  of  im- 
^.  .ni  i;;-turrl  wel'.  witii  T-foot  rope  tie  attachcii  with 
ring ;  tUiiibie-rivet  Uf  <  k  ^-r^ap.  with  patent  buckle  and 
leatber  cliin  strap.  J^eitii  now  for  the  greatest  barirani 
ever  offered.  TheKelsey  Co.,A.B.S,  Glen  Ebon, Ohio 
Mention  this  paper. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

 Sendyouraddresswith2cstamp  forlllus. 

Catalog, ^vingiull  descnption  of  Sing^le 
and  Double  Cu^-tcni  Hand-Made  Oak 
Leather  Harness.  Sold  direct  to  consu- 
mer, at  wholesale  prices.  Kins  Harness 
Co.,  Xo.  7  Church  St.,    Otpcso,  Y. 


Mumor. 


Mention  this  paper. 


CIDER  PRES 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World'a  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

No.  6  Main  St.,  Mt.Gilead.  Ohio 

Mention  this  paper. 


To  Pump  Water 

If  you  want  water  forany  purpose 
and  bave  not  the  facilities,  or  wai)t 
to  change,  write  for  catalog'ue  of  the 

Celebrated  DeLamater-Rider 
and  Deiamater-Ericsson  Hot- 
Air  Pumping  Engines. 

They  will  pump  water  from  any 
source  and  force  it  anywhere.  Any 
kiaJ  of  fuel  can  be  used.  Address, 

delajiatf.r  iron  works, 

467  West  Broadway,  Sew  York  City. 
Mention  this  paper. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 

Grinds  corn  and  cob 
and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain.  Made  in  four 
sizes,  for  2,  4,  8  and  10 
horse  power.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  91.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper. 


THOMPSON'S  ^BANNER 

ROOT?o- 
CUTTER! 


'  Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  & 
'  vegetables  for  STOCK 
)  FEEDING.    The  only 
\  machine  made  with  self 
I  feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
,  Perfect  work.  Feed  i 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  a  an- 
*  ger  of  choliing.    Used  everj- 
)  where.  Catalog  FREE.  Address 
5  0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,( 
SKBiverStreet,YPSlLANTI-MlCH." 


Mention  this  paper. 


— . 
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m 
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DOOR  YARD  HORSES 

A  name  applied  to  such  as  put  on  style  on 
short  drives,  but  soon  "peter  out."  Many  of 
the  three  rod  samples  of  wire  fences  shown 
at  the  fairs,  are  built  on  this  plan.  The  strong 
spring  works  nicely,  but  when  required  to 
regulate  40  or  80  rods  it  fails.  The  only -'long 
distance"  regulator  is  made  by 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  IWich. 

Mention  this  paper. 


SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

Tread  poweK 

•THE  MOST 

Successful  and 
Satisfactory 

power  for  running 
Cream  Separators, 
Chums,  Pumps,  be- 
l  cause  it  has  a  Gov- 
^  ernor  which  regu- 
Kllates  the  speed  to  a 
nicety.  A  success- 
f  f ul  power  for  ran- 
-  --^^  -  ning  small  Grind- 
ing Mill,  Feed  Cutter,  or  any  machine,  because  the 
largest  horse  can  work  in  it  with  ease.  SIWIPLE, 
EFFECTUAL  AND  LASTING.^  ^.^^^^ti^lll 
horse  Tread  Powers,  also  Ensilage  Cnttere,  HERO  AND 
AMERICAN  FEED  MIUS.  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Sweep 
^?we«,  We  CCLEBRATEO  GOODHUE  WIND  M!US,  etc. 
Otir  150  page  illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFG.  GO.  bY^S'Tlls. 

Mention  this  paper. 
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THE  GENrCriNE 

UCKEYE 

FORCE 


Has  no  equal.  Works  easy  and  throws  a 
constant  stream.  Never  freezes.  Over 
300,000  in  tise  and  giving  universal  satis- 
faction. Send  for  circulars  and  prices, 
giving  depth  of  well.  Bcirare  of  Iinitattoim 
Also  m:inufa(  turer3  of  the  Imperial 
dalTanized  Stwl  Wind  Mill*  and 
8t««I  Dprrickn,  Iron  Torbine  and 
Columbia  Steel  Wind  Rneinea, 
rower  mill*.  Well  DrillinB  Ma- 
«binea.  Tank  and  Spray  rnmp». 
Buebeye  J^vrm  Mowera,  Iron 
Fenclne.  ete. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


COULDN'T  STAND  IT. 

Bingo — 'T  ve  bad  to  change  my  grocery- 
store." 

Kiiigle.v— "What's  the  matter?" 

Uingo— "\Yh.v.  I  hadn't  bi'cn  trading  there 
two  months  before  the.v  be^an  sending  things 
C.  O.  D.:"— Judge. 


A  PROTEST. 

Parson— "I  fear  that  sermon  of  mine  about 
the  'Gold  Standard'  was  not  favorably  re- 
ceived." 

Deacon — "Why  so,  parson?" 

Parson — "I  found  four  16  to  1  buttons  in 
the  collection-basket." — Truth. 


CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWN 
TBE£8. 


BY  ONB  MAS,  with  the  FOLDLNG  SAWCfQ  BUCHISE.  It  sawg 
down  trees.  Foldslifeeapocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  9I0RB 
timber  with  it  thrui  2  men  in  anv  other  war,  and  do  i^. 
EASIER.  115,000  in  use.  Send  forFRKB  illustrated  cata- 
logue showing  latest  iHPROYEaEMS  and  testimonials 
from  thoupr.nds.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOIiI»lA'e  SAWIX*  MACHIXE  CO., 

62*66  &  CliDtOD  Street.  CbJcago,  UL 

Mention  this  paper. 
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Gabled  Field  and  Hoe  Fence 


24to5S  inches  binh;  Steef  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry.  Garden  and  Kabbtt  Fence;  Steel  Gates. 
Steel  I'osts  and  Steel  Railb:Tree,Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

OeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III 

Mention  this  paper. 


THE  SPANISH  WIN  ANOTHER  VICTORY. 

Spani.sh  captain— "Our  scout  reports  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  nearly  a  hundred 
Cubans." 

Si)anish  general  (in  trembling  tones)— "Di- 
vide our  forces  into  detachments  of  five  hun- 
dred men  each.  We  must  break  through  their 
lines  and  reach  the  fort  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible."— Judge. 


AN  UNQUENCHABLE  LIGHT 

is  a  good  thing  and  a  lantern  for  any  time  or  place  Is  better.  The 

Dietz  Reflector  Lantern 

is  both.  Will  not  blow  out  or  shake  out.  Produces  wonderful 
■  amount  of  light,  throwing  a  strong  ray  100  feet,  because  of  the 
silvered  glass  reflector  which  always  stays  bright.  Can  be  used 
for  a  driving  lamp  by  means  of  spring  on  the  back  which 
fits  the  dashboard  or  other  places  in  a  vehicle.  Used  by  the 
TJ.  S.  Life  Saving  Service  for  patrol  lantern  along  the  coast  in 
high  winds.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  give  you  any  but 
DIETZ  LANTERNS.  Sold  all  over  the  United  States.  Write  for 
free  pocket  catalogue.  Established  1840. 

COIVIPHINY,  60  Laight  St.,  New  YorU. 

Mention  this  paper. 


AMUSING  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A    London    periodical    recently    offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  collection  of  unintention- 
ally amusing  advertisements.    Here  is  a  part 
of  one  list.    It  embodies  illustrations  of  the 
curious  effect   which   the   misplacing  of  a  j 
comma,   or  of  a   word  or  two,   often  has  [ 
upon  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,    "Animal  j 
sale  now  going  on.   Don't  go  elsewhere  to 
be  cheated— come  in  here."    "A  lady  wants 
to  sell  her  piano,  as  she  is  going  abroad  in  a  ; 
strong  iron  frame."    "Wanted,  a  room  for  t 
two  gentlemen  abotit  thirty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  broad."    "Lost,  a  collie  dog  by 
a  man  on  Saturday  answering  to  Jim  with  a 
brass  collar  around  his  neck  and  a  muzzle." 
"Wanted,  b.v  a  respectable  girl,  her  passage 
to  New  York,  willing  to  take  care  of  children  ' 
and    a    good    sailor."    "Respectable  widow 
wants  washing  for  Tuesday."    "For  sale  a  J 
piuaforte,  the  property  of  a  musician  with  j 
carved  legs."    "il.  Brown,  furrier,  begs  to 
announce  that  he  will  make  up  gowns,  capes,  | 
etc.,  for  ladies  out  of  their  own  skin."  "A 
boy  wanted  who  can  open  oysters  with  a  i 
reference."    "Bulldog  for  sale,  will  eat  any- 
thing; very  fond  of  children."    "Wanted,  an 
organist   and   a   boy   to    blow    the  same." 
"Wanted,  a  boy  to  be  partly  outside  and 
partly    behind    the    counter."    "I>ost,  near 
Highgate  archway,  an  umbrella  belonging  to 
a  gentleman  with  a  bent  rib  and  a  bone 
handle."    "Widow    in    comfortable  circum- 
stances wishes  to  marry  two  .sons."    "To  be 
disposed  of.  a  mail  phaeton,  the  property  of 
a  gentleman  with  a  movable  head-piece  as 
good  as  new." 


Cripple  Creek  Gold. 

We  advise  the  immediate  purchase  of  the  following  stocks,  for  either  a  speculation 
or  investment: 


Independence  Extension, 

Just  south  and  within  .300  feet  of  the  world-famous  Independence  mine.  Kow  selling 
at  10c. 

Bull  Hill  Qolf  Tunnel  Co., 

tunnel  site  through  Bull  Hill,  running  under  many  shipping  mines,  at  3e.  p 
are. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Mining  &  Leasing  Co. 


Has  a  three  years' lease  on  Oldest  Tunnel  Site  iti  Cripple  Creek,  containing  100  acres, 
between  the  Anehoris  Leland  and  C.  O.  D.  mines,  also  the  Lelia  mine,  containing  10 
acres.   700,000  shares  out  of  1,100,000  still  in  the  Treasury.  §7,000  plant  of  machinery, 
etc.   This  stock  is  now  selling  for  3c. 
Write  or  wire  us  for  further  information. 

THE   MBGMBM   INVBSTMBINT  CO., 

Golorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


LITTLE  BITS.  I 

Salesman— "Now,  this  is  a  book  that  I  can 
highly  recommend.    I  have  read  it  myself." 

Mrs.  Xoovah— "Oh,  then,  it  would  never  ! 
do.  I  don't  want  any  second-hand  books.  | 
Have  you  not  any  that  haven't  been  read?"  i 

"I  say,  do  you  think  that  Wiggins  is  a  ' 
man  to  be  trusted?" 

"Trusted?  Tes,  rather.  Why,  I'd  trust 
him  with  iny  life."  | 

"Yes;  but  with  anything  of  value,  I 
mean." — Boston  Globe. 

Mrs.  Lushforth  (at  seven  A.  ii.)— "This  is  a  : 
nice  time  for  you  to  bo  getting  home,  now  ( 
isn't  it?"  ' 

Mr.  Lushforth— "Did  it  purpose  t'  please 
you,  m'dear.  Stayed  out  till  you  got  up,  so 
m'snorin'  wouldn't  bother  you.  An'  zish  is 
zhe  return  I  get  f'r  m'thoughtful  affection!" 
(Weeps.)— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Andrews— ''Too  bad  about  Billings,  wasn't 
it?" 

Davis— "Wliat's  happened  to  him?" 
Andrews— "He's  loony." 

Davis— "Ton  don't  tell  mel  What's  the 
cause  of  it?" 

Andrews— "He  came  home  after  twelve 
o'clock  the  other  night,  and  his  wife  let  him 
in  without  an  unkind  word.  The  shock  was 
too  much  for  him."— Cleveland  (..eader. 

This  is  the  way  the  railway  men  heard  the 
conundrum:  "At  what  time  sliortly  before 
noon  is  it  three  o'clock?  At  a  quarter  of 
twelve,  because  a  quarter  of  twelve  is 
three."  And  this  is  the  way  he  worked  it  off 
on  his  friends:  "At  what  time  shortly  be- 
fore noon  is  it  three  o'clock?  At  eleven 
forty-five,  because  eleven  forty-five  is  tliree. 
It  doesn't  sound  right,  either,  blame  it!  but 
that's  the  way  I  heard  it."— Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Proctor,  the  continuous-performance 
magnate,  took  a  day  or  two  off  last  week 
and  ran  down  to  see  Niagara  falls.  Just 
before  retiring  at  the  hotel,  he  rang  for  a 
pitcher  of  ice-water.  No  response.  He  rang 
a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  tinall.v  a  slng- 
gish  bell-boy  appeared  and  took  the  order. 
There  was  a  long  stage  wait,  and  after  the 
bell  had  been  set  jingling  again,  the  boy 
appeared,  with  an  apologetic  air  and  an 
empty  pitcher.  "Very  sorry,  sir,"  he  ex- 
plained, "but  we  can't  serve  no  water.  The 
river's  low,  and  they  need  it  all  for  the 
falls."— New  York  Evening  Sun. 


A  FAMILY  OF  SEVEN 
DOLLS  WORTH 

50  Cents  for 
10  Cents  «^ 

Sho-wmg;  Handsome  Clothing 
in  Man-y  Beautiful  Colors. 


Tliis  is  the  only  set  of  dolls  ever  made  with 
a  GR.\NDP.\  and  GRANDMA  doll.  They 
are  all  Hi  iiographed  on  cardboard  in  many 
bright  and  pretty  colors.  They  give  children 
more  fun  for  the  monej'  than  anything  else. 


They  Stand 
Alone.  iJ*  <^ 

Made  from 
Cardboard. 

Children  prize 
them  above 
expensive 
presents. 


The  Four 

"Big  People" 
Dolls  are 

Over  Nine 
Inches  Tall, 

All  of  them  be- 
ing many  times 
larger  than  the 
accompanying 
pictures. 


In  Beaut-y,  in  St-yle,  in  Height 
and  in  Number  the-y  are 

Finer  than  Dolls  Selling 
for  50  Cents  a  Set^^ 


Think  of  the  make-believe  weddings,  par- 
ties, visits,  and  all  the  delightful  combina- 
tions thatcan  he  arranged.  For,  remember, 
this  set  contains  an  ENTIRE  FAMILY  OF 
SEVEN  SEP.\RATE  DOLLS. 

PRICE  JO  CENTS  FOR  THE  SET. 

Send  a  silver  dime  or  five  2-cent  postage- 
stamps,  fkilis/aclion  guaranteed  or  your  moneii 
rrfunded. 

Address  FARM  AND  HRESIDE, 
Postage  paid  by  us.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BASTERN  BDITIOrS 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  second-clasB  mail  matter. 
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DEOEMBEE  1,  1896. 


TEEMS  { 


60  CENTS  A  TEAR, 
24  NtJMBERS. 


i  TO  PRIZE=WiNNERS  | 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  election  in  ^ 
several  states  was  quite  close,  and  in  order  ^ 
to  be  absolutely  certain  as  to  results,  we  ^ 
think  it  best  not  to  award  any  of  the  prizes 
in  our  recent  presidential  voting  contest  ^ 
until  the  official  annoujicement  of  the  vote  ^ 
of  the  Electoral  College  is  made  by  the  ^ 
President  of  the  Senate  as  per  the  Twelfth  m 
Constitutional  Amendment  of  the  United  ^ 
States.  This  course  is  necessary  because  4) 
a  few  of  the  electoral  votes  are  in  doubt, 
and  it  cannot  be  known  exactly  how  the 
electoral  vote  stands  until  the  constituted 
authorities  announce  it.  This  announce- 
ment will  likelj'  be  made  during  the  month 
of  February,  1897,  and  our  prizes  will  be 
awarded  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  votes 
which  we  received  can  be  gone  over  and 
it  is  learned  who  are  the  prize-winners; 
so  please  do  not  waste  time  writing  us 
lb- >ut  the  prizes.  Due  announcement  will 
be  printed  in  Farm  axd  Fireside. 

See  premium  ofiFers  on  pages  18  and  ig. 


IN  an  address  to  the  Farmers'  National  Congress  recently 
assembled  in  Indianapolis,  General  Harrison  said: 
"It  is  a  custom  of  the  time  for  men  of  a  particular  occu- 
pation to  associate  themselves  together,  to  develop  and 
cultivate  mutual  interests.  Such  organizations  are  to  be 
encouraged,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  lawyers,  farmers 
and  laborers  all  have  interests,  and  that  no  one  class  should 
try  to  get  the  better  of  the  other  classes.  We  are  all 
rejoicing  that  you  are  getting  a  little  more  for  your 
wheat  and  corn,  though  it  is  at  the  expense  of  us  who 
have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the  thing  we  consume. 

"When  any  men,  engaged  in  a  particular  calling,  from 
high  motives  associate  themselves  together  and  pursue 
those  high  motives  in  their  association,  only  good  can 
result.  But  we  should  not  be  selfish  in  our  purposes.  I 
think  I  may  say  that  if  we  were  absolutely  selfish  in  our 
purposes,  and  thought  only  of  our  own  good,  the  good  of 
the  class  and  of  the  Individiral  of  the  class,  we  should  find 
that  good  most  highly  promoted  by  taking  a  broad  view  of 
things,  and  by  admitting  to  our  deliberations  the  thought 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  one  class  to  be  highly  prosper- 
ous while  all  other  classes  are  suffering;  that  there  is  an 
interdependence  in  all  our  business  and  social  relations, 
and  that  this  is  highly  developed  in  a  free  government 
like  ours.  In  other  words,  in  a  broad  sense,  we  prosper 
together  and  we  suffer  together;  we  are  interdependent. 

"I  think  sometimes  the  conceit  of  the  farmer  has  been 
unduly  promoted  when  it  has  been  said  that  he  is  at  the 
bottom  of  everything,  and  that  he  belongs  to  an  indepen- 
dent class;  that  cities  are  not  of  much  account,  and  that 
farms  are  God's  work,  and  enduring.  What  would  the 
farm  be  without  the  town,  and  what  would  the  town  be 
without  the  farm?  The  cities  furnish  the  population 
that  consume  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  the  farm 
furnishes  the  subsistence  of  the  city.  As  I  heard  a  friend 
say  the  other  day,  'It  is  the  city  for  the  country,  and  the 
country  for  the  city,  and  all  for  the  flag.' 


"If  there  are  abuses  of  any  kind  in  legislation  or  in  the 
business  of  the  country,  let  us  fix  the  public  eye  upon 


them  until  we  have  exposed  the  evil,  and  then  we  can 
trust  the  country  to  make  it  right.  It  is  mischievous  to 
denounce  classes,  and  this  thing  and  that.  If  there  are 
trusts,  let  us  know  it,  and  bring  legislation  to  hear  upon 
them,  and  court  decrees  to  bear  upon  them,  and  then  we 
accomplished  something.  If  any  man  will  make  it 
plain  to  tlie  American  people  that  he  is  oppressed,  that 
he  is  not  getting  his  rights,  then  I  undertake  to  say  to 
you  that  the  American  people  will  be  on  his  side  against 
whatever  may  oppress  him.  My  thought  is,  if  you  think 
there  are  wrougs  and  grievances  in  the  business  condition 
or  in  legislation,  hunt  them  out  and  specify  them,  hold 
them  up  to  the  public  judgment,  and  have  faith  in 
your  fellow-man.  For  I  say  to  you  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  an  overwhelming  majority,  are  in  favor 
always  of  justice  and  fairness,  and  if  you  make  that 
appeal  to  them,  they  will  respond. 

"I  have  rejoiced  in  all  that  has  tended  to  make  agricul- 
ture easier,  to  give  leisure  for  thought  and  reading,  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  I  rejoice  that  the  school- 
house  and  the  little  church  are  found  in  every  country 
neighborhood.  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  our  people  are 
patriotic,  and  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country  was  there  a  deeper  and  more  universal  love  of 
the  starry  banner,  and  the  Constitution  for  which  it 
stands." 

)»  J  c  «< 

PRE.siDENT  Draper  is  forty-eight  years  of  age.  Until 
coming  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  he  had  always 
resided  in  the  state  of  New  York,  although  for  two  years 
previous  to  his  coming  he  had  held  the  position  of 


Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.D. 

superintendent  of  instruction  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
schools.  He  was  a  practising  lawyer  at  Albany  for  fifteen 
years,  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
served  six  years  as  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, was  appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  as  a  judge  of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
of  claims  which  determined  the  individual  demands 
against  the  Geneva  award,  thus  having  an  active  part  in 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims.  He  was 
invited  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1894.  He  has  twice  been  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Superintendents,  and  has  published 
many  papers  and  addresses  on  educational  and  literary 
subjects. 

»>  )  (  «< 

Po.stmaster-generai,  Wilson  is  making  experimental 
trials  of  I'ural  free  postal  delivery  in  representative 
localities  in  twenty-two  different  states.  It  is  presumed 


that  the  trials  are  more  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
how  near  the  system  can  come  to  paying  its  own  way 
than  for  anything  else.  Its  general  extension  over  the 
whole  country  would  involve  greater  expense  than  the 
people  would  be  willing  to  incur.  "It  is  quite  possible," 
says  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  "that  these  experiments 
will  lead  the  postmaster-general  to  recommend  an  exten- 
sion of  the  free-delivery  system  to  the  more  populous 
states,  with  the  proviso  that  it  be  extended  still  further 
when  the  conditions  justify  it.  Possibly  the  cry  of  dis- 
crimination might  be  raised  against  such  a  recommenda- 
tion ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  same  cry  might  be  raised 
against  the  present  system  of  free  delivery  in  cities. 
There  is  really  no  discrimination  in  the  matter  at  all. 
At  present  the  Post-office  Department  finds  that  it  is  able, 
without  undue  expense,  to  deliver  mail  free  in  cities  of  a 
certain  grade.  If  it  should  find  that  it  can  extend  this 
free  delivery  to  smaller  towns  and  country  districts,  it 
would  be  its  duty  to  do  so,  even  though  it  could  not  at 
once  give  free  delivery  to  the  whole  country.  Ultimately, 
of  course,  there  will  be  free  delivery  everywhere,  and  still 
later,  doubtless,  a  one-cent  rate  of  postage  for  letters. 
These  and  all  other  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  postal  service  are  really  of  inestimable  importance  to 
the  people,  for  the  service  plays  no  small  part  in  diffusing 
intelligence  and  spreading  civilization." 

»>  )  (  <« 

THE  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  over  the  Venezuelan  question  is  at  an  end.  It 
has  been  settled  on  the  terms  originally  insisted  upon 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  boundary  line  between 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  is  to  be  determined  by  a 
court  of  arbitration.  Through  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States,  Venezuela  secures  what  she  has  long  been 
asking  for — the  unrestricted  arbitration  of  the  whole 
question. 

In  assenting  to  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  the 
submission  of  the  Venezuela  boundary  dispute  to  arbi- 
tration, England  has  recognized  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
History  w'ill  record  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  American  diplomacy. 


Commenting  on  this  fact,  the  New  York  "Sun"  says: 
"What,  then,  is  the  present  position  of  the  Monroe  doe- 
trine,  in  view  of  Lord  Salisbury's  finally  consenting  to 
do  for  the  United  States  what  he  persistently  refused 
to  do  for  Venezuela,  although  he  began  by  declining  to 
admit  that  the  United  States  had  any  business  to  meddle 
with  the  boundary  of  a  British  colony?  The  position  is 
this:  The  Monroe  doctrine  has  been  recognized  by  the 
greatest  maritime  power  upon  the  globe,  not,  indeed,  as  a 
law,  but  as  a  fact ;  a  massive,  towering,  insuperable  fact. 
No  other  European  state  will  ever  try  to  surmount  the 
barrier,  which  has  proved  impassable  to  even  the  earth 
hunger  of  Great  Britain.  It  matters  nothing  to  us 
henceforth  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  no  principle  of 
international  jurisprudence,  sanctioned  by  congresses 
of  the  powers  aud  embedded  in  the  text  of  treaties.  It 
is  something  better  than  a  law,  because  laws  are  often 
broken ;  it  is  a  notorious,  ineffaceable,  indestructible  fact. 
The  whole  world  will  hereafter  understand  that  by  virtue 
of  the  might,  which  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  right,  we 
have  asserted  and  shall  discharge  the  duty  of  protecting 
every  American  republic  from  encroachments  upon  its 
soil  at  the  hands  of  any  European  nation." 


OUR  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  recently  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the 
Magno-Mud  Cure,  near  Attica,  Indiana,  where  he 
received  most  decided  benefit.  The  cures  of  rheumatism 
which  he  saw  while  there  were  nothing  short  of  marve- 
lous. The  institution  is  first-class;  two  fine  physicians 
direct  the  treatment,  and  every  possible  thing  is  done  to 
secure  for  the  patients  prompt  aud  permanent  cures. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Kramer  is  manager,  and  can  be  addressed  at 
Indiana  Mineral  Springs,  Warren  County,  Indiana. 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

We  all  like  to  have  our 
premises  look  neat  and 
mentaUon.  tidy  and  attractive.  Beau- 
tiful home  surroundings  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  enjoyment  and  contentment  of  the 
people  in  the  house.  Here  at  Woodbanks 
we  have  great  stretches  of  lawn  and  any 
amount  of  shrubbery  and  trees.  People 
come  on  the  place  and  admire  the  park -like 
plantings.  It  is  nice  to  have  these  things, 
but  it  is  expensive,  too.  To  take  the  best 
care  of  the  ground,  keep  the  lawns  clipped 
closely,  and  the  shrubbery  dug  about,  etc., 
requires  much  labor.  In  some  cases  we 
have  had  to  let  the  lawns  go  unattended 
until  the  grass  was  quite  tall,  and  had  to 
be  mowed  with  an  ordinary  mower.  Pos- 
sibly this  may  be  just  as  well  for  ordinary 
people  like  ourselves.  Yet  I  do  like  a  nice 
clean,  smootb,  close-shaven  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house  as  well  as  a  soft  carpet  in  the 
house.  Sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  small  but  well-kept  piece  of 
ground  gives  far  more  satisfaction  than  an 
extensive  but  neglected  park.  Rich  people 
can  afford  to  have  acres  of  lawn  and  shrub- 
bery. We  must  content  ourselves  with 
smaller  plots.  Even  a  few  square  rods  of 
ground,  with  a  frame  of  shrubs,  etc.,  may 
be  made  a  most  attractive  feature  of  a 
modest  home.  The  essential  portion  is  the 
lawn  itself.  If  this  be  nice  and  clean,  and 
kept  in  the  best  order,  it  is  beautiful  per  se, 
and  very  little  shrubbery  will  answer.  It 
is  a  great  and  common  mistake  to  overload 
the  grounds  with  taller  growths.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  clean,  smooth  sur- 
face, and  have  the  soil  fairly  fertile.  Xo 
use  trying  to  get  a  nice  growth  of  grass  on 
very  poor  land.  Use  any  old  compost, 
manure  from  the  blaoksmith-shop,  wood 
ashes,  wood's  dirt,  in  short,  anything  of 
this  kind  that  may  be  available,  and  use  it 
in  liberal  quantities. 


grasses;  namely,  Kdfctucky  blue  and  red- 
top.  A  half-and-half  mixture,  sowed  at 
the  rate  of  four  or  five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
will  give  good  results,  bat  even  Kentucky 
.blue  alone,  pure  and  simple,  cannot  be 
surpassed ;  and  it  is  my  favorite  grass  for 
the  purpose.  On  our  larger  plots,  when  left 
to  grow  up  uncut  until  in  bloom,  it  makes 
a  splendid  grass  for  pasture  or  hay,  too, 
being  very  close  and  fine,  extremely  rich 
and  yielding  a  good  crop. 


Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  has  just 
published  some  "Sugges- 
Shrubbery.  tions  for  the  Planting  of 
Shrubbery"  (Bulletin  Xo.  121,  for  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  Cornell  University  agricultural 
experiment  station,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.).  Some 
of  his  remarks  may  be  of  great 
help  to  those  of  our  friends 
who  have  small  yards  to  lay 
out  and  plant.  He  says: 
"The  trouble  with  home 
grounds  is  not  «o  much  that 
there  is  too  little  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  but  that  this 
planting  is  meaningless. 
Every  yard  should  be  a  pic- 
ture ;  that  is,  the  area  should 
be  set  otF  fi-om  every  other 
area,  and  it  should  have  such 
a  character  that  the  observer 
catches  its  entire  effect  and  ^^^^^^^ 
purpose  without  stopping  to 
analyze  its  parts.  The  yard 
should  be  one  thing,  one  area,  with  every 
feature  contributing  its  part  to  one  strong 
and  homogeneous  effect."  Prof.  Bailey 
makes  this  very  plain  by  means  of  the  two 
pictures  here  reproduced.  Fig.  1  represents 
the  common,  faulty  type  of  planting  front 
yards.  "The  bushes  and  trees  are  scattered 
promiscuously  over  the  area.  Such  a  yard 
has  no  purpose,  no  central  idea.  It  shows 
plainly  that  the  planter  had  no  construc- 
tive conception,  no  grasp  of  any  design, 
and  no  appreciation  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  the  beauty  of  landscape.  Its 
only  merit  is  that  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  planted;  and  this,  to  most  minds, 
comprises  the  essence  and  sum  of  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  grounds.  Every  tree  and 
bush  is  an  individual,  alone,  unattended, 
disconnected  from  its  environments,  and 
therefore  meaningless.  Such  a  yard  is  only 
a  nursery." 

*  *  * 

"The  other  plan,  Fig.  2, 
The  Yard  ^  ^  picture.     The  eye 

as  a  Picture,  catches  its  meaning  at 
once.  The  central  idea  is  the  residence, 
with  a  warm  and  open  greensward  in  front 
of  it.  The  same  trees  and  bushes  which 
were  scattered  haphazard  over  Fig.  1  are 
massed  into  a  framework  to  give  effective- 
ness to  the  picture  of  home  and  comfort. 
This  style  of  planting  makes  a  landscape, 
even  though  the  area  be  no  larger  than  a 
parlor.  The  other  style  is  simply  a  collec- 
tion of  curious  plants.  The  one  has  an 
instant  and  abiding  pictorial  effect,  which 
is  restful  and  satisfying;  the  observer  ex- 
claims, 'What  a  beautiful  home  this  is!' 
The  other  piques  one's  curiosity,  obscures 
the  residence,  divides  and  distracts  the 
attention.  The  observer  exclaims,  'What 
excellent  lilac-bushes  these  are!'  If  the 
reader  catches  the  full  meaning  of  these 
contrasts,  he  has  acquired  the  first  and 
most  important  conception  in  landscape 
I  gardening.  ...  A  bush  or  flower-bed 
I  which  is  no  part  of  any  general  purpose 


ever  I  pass  the  more  unpretentious  res- 
idences in  villages  or  the  suburbs  of  cities, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a  bit  of  clean 
lawn,  closely  shaven,  and  kept  fresh  and 
bi-ight  by  the  free  use  of  the  water  from 
the  hydrant,  I  feel  that  all  is  done  that  can 
be  done  under  such  circumstances,  espec- 
ially if  some  good  vine,  as  clematis,  Boston 
ivy  (Ampelopsis  veilchii),  etc.,  is  made  to 
clamber  about  the  house,  with  some  hang- 
ing-baskets or  potted  plants  on  the  veranda. 
The  area  is  small,  and  the  framework  of 
shrubbery  may  be  largely  dispensed  with. 


.  _.  Among  our  wild  shrubs 

A  Fine  ,       .  , 

we  often  hnd  most  suit- 
Native  Slinib.  5j,3ig         beautiful  ones 

for  lawn  purposes.  If  we  plant  at  all,  we 


Fig.  1. 

should  not  forget  to  mix  in  some  good 
thing  that  will  cheer  and  brighten  the 
landscape  during  the  bleak  winter  days. 
Berry-bearing  shrubs  are  especially  useful 
for  this  purpose.  A  few  weeks  ago,  while 
in  the  hilly  sections  of  the  state,  I  came 
across  a  group  of  most  beautiful  shrubs 
with  bright  red  berries  and  hard  leaves,  the 
latter  resembling  those  of  the  laurel  in 
texture.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  this  fine  shrub  on  any  home  grounds. 
We  do  not  have  it  at  Woodbanks,  either, 
and  we  have  almost  everything.  On  closer 
investigation,  I  found  this  to  be  the  winter- 
berry,  or  black  alder,  Prinos  verticillata, 
which  Prof.  Gray  has  placed  in  the  genus 
Ilex.  Peter  Henderson's  "Handbook  of 
Plants"  speaks  of  it  as  "a  beautiful  plant, 
especially  in  the  winter,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  shrubbei-y  or  on  the  lawn. 
.  .  .  Used  in  winter  for  decorative  pui- 
poses."  I  shall  try  to  get  some  plants 
started;  but  the  question  is  how  to  get 
them  without  having  to  wait  a  good  while. 
Some  of  our  nurserymen,  like  Ellwanger 
<fc  Barry,  may  possibly  propagate  them 
for  sale.  If  they  do  not,  they  should. 
Prof.  Bailey's  "Xursery  Book"  gives  the 
following  about  the  propagation  of  plants 
of  this  genus:  "Propagated  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  stratified.  They  are  often 
cleaned  of  the  pulpy  coat  by  maceration. 
The  seeds  rarely  germinate  until  the  sec- 
ond year.  Varieties  are  perpetuated  by 
graftage.  .  .  .  Budding  is  sometimes 
performed."  Surely  we  have  in  this  shrub 
a  very  pretty  thing.  Leaves  hang  on  well, 
and  the  berries,  which  are  strung  all  along 
the  branches  and  closely  to  them,  remain 
on  almost  all  winter." 


I,awn 

Orasses. 


Seedsmen  sell  their  lawn 
mixtures,  and  if  people  wish 
to  pay  the  price  and  use  these 
mixtures,  there  is  no  particular  objection. 
However,  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a 
finer  lawn,  and  this  at  less  cost,  than  by 
simply  using  one  or  two  of  our  cheapest 


Fig.  2. 

or  design— that  is,  which  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  a  picture— might 
never  have  been  planted.  For  myself,  I 
had  rather  have  a  bare  and  open  pasture 
than  such  a  yard  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  even 
though  it  contained  the  clioicest  plants  of 
every  land.   The  pasture  would  at  least  be 
plain  and  restful  and  unpretentious.  It 
j  would  be  nature-like  and  sweet.   But  the 
yard  would  be  full  of  effort  and  fidget." 
j  For  very  small  yards,  I  believe  the  lawn 
I  itself  is  all  sufficient  if  well  kept.  When- 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  good 

:  time  to  hold  sheep.   Feed  is  abundant  and 

\  cheap,  and  it  will  not  cost  much  to  carry  a 

;  sheep  through  to  spring.   Those  who  sold 

clean  out  when  wool  dropped 

to  zero  will  want  to  stock  up 

again,  and  sheep  will  be  in 

demand.   I  would  advise  all 

who  have  a  flock  of  sheep  to 

take  the  best  care  of  them  this 

winter.  See  that  they  are  well 

sheltered  from  storms  and 

have  plenty  of  water.   I  have 

found  that  sheep  are  generally 

permitted  to  suffer  for  water 

in  winter  more  than  other 

kind  of  stock.  Don't  let  yours 

suffer  in  this  respect.  Two 

ears  of  corn  a  day,  with  plenty 

of  good  hay  and  an  abundance 

of  water,  will  carry  a  sheep 

I  through  the  winter  in  good  shape,  and  if  it 

'  is  properly  sheltered  there  will  be  no  break 

in  the  wool. 
I  c  *  s 

Hog-cholera  is  again  becoming  quite 
prevalent  in  many  sections  of  the  West, 
and  it  is  certain  to  entail  a  loss  that  farmers 
are  in  no  condition  just  now  to  bear. 
Whenever  there  is  an  outbreak  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, the  common  welfare  demands 
I  that  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to 
]  prevent  its  spread.  Experieni  i  has  proved 


that  the  germs  can  be  conveyed  from  one 
farm  or  yard  to  another  on  the  boots,  on 
the  wheels  of  vehicles,  and  on  the  feet  of 
animals,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  etc. 
This  being  the  case,  no  person  or  animal 
from  an  infected  farm  should  be  allowed  in 
or  about  the  hog-lot.  It  is  even  unsafe  to 
allow  the  hog-buyer  to  go  among  a  lot  of 
healthy  hogs.  If  you  live  on  a  stream,  and 
the  disease  is  on  a  farm  above  you,  pen 
your  hogs  at  once,  and  keep  them  penned. 
The  disease  is  spread  rapidly  by  crows  and 
buzzards  that  feed  on  diseased  hogs  which 
are  left  in  the  fields  when  they  have  died. 
Everybody  should  insist  on  the  immediate 
burning  of  every  hog  that  dies  of  the  dis- 
ease. If  they  are  buried,  dogs  and  other 
animals  will  burrow  down  to  tlie  carcass 
and  scatter  the  disease  far  and  wide.  When 
they  are  burned  the  matter  is  settled  for 
good. 

«  s  s 

Prevention  must  be  the  chief  reliance  of 
the  farmer.  It  may  be  possible  to  cure 
mild  cases,  but  even  then  all  the  profit  of 
raising  and  feeding  the  hog  is  gone.  The 
margin  is  small  enough,  anyway,  and  if  a 
hog  is  sick  six  or  eight  weeks  it  will  prove 
an  expensive  animal.  Aside  from  the 
preventive  measures  recommended  for 
keeping  the  disease  out  of  the  herd,  one 
should  be  careful  to  keep  the  animals  in 
the  best  of  health.  Anything  that  tends  to 
weaken  or  debilitate  naturally  predisposes 
them  to  attack;  hence,  they  should  be  fed 
on  a  clean  surface,  and  their  drinking- 
water  should  be  pure.  It  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  feed  them  fermented  slops  of  any  kind. 
Fresh  slops  from  the  kitchen  are  all  right, 
but  the  sour  filth  from  a  dirty  slop-barrel, 
which  many  seem  to  think  is  good  for  hogs, 
should  not  go  into  their  troughs. 

For  bedding,  wheat-straw  or  shredded 
fodder  is  good,  but  oat-straw  should  be 
avoided.  Bedding  should  be  changed  at 
least  once  a  week.  If  there  seems  to  be 
much  dust  in  the  house  or  shed  when  the 
bedding  is  changed,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
spray  the  floor  and  walls  with  water  con- 
taining a  little  carbolic  acid.  This  hardens 
the  dust,  while  the  small  amount  of  mois- 
ture does  no  harm  whatever. 

It  is  much  easier  to  turn  a  herd  of  hogs 
into  a  big  lot,  and  let  them  lie  about  a  stack 
of  straw,  and  feed  from  a  pile  of  corn 
thrown  out  of  a  wagon,  than  to  take  special 
care  of  them,  as  suggested;  but  the  cacer 
less,  haphazard  method  often  results  in 
the  loss  of  the  entire  herd,  while  the  care- 
ful, painstaking  plan  not  only  insures 
greater  immunity  from  disease,  but  greater 
profit  as  well. 

«  »  * 

There  has  not  been  so  much  fodder 
shredded  this  season  as  last.  This  is  not 
because  shredding  does  not  pay,  but 
because  feed  of  all -kinds  is  abundant  and 
very  cheap.  Farmers  who  last  year  shred- 
ded their  fodder  and  carefully  housed  it, 
are  this  year  feeding  fodder  unhusked, 
throwing  it  on  the  ground  in  yards  and 
pastures.  When  fed  in  this  manner  not 
nearly  so  much  is  eaten  by  the  stock  as 
when  shredded,  while  in  cold,  stormy 
weather  it  is  disagreeable  stuff  to  handle. 
I  would  advise  the  owner  of  a  shredder  to 
hold  onto  it,  and  keep  it  well  housed.  He 
wiU  have  work  for  it  another  year,  and  all 
he  can  do. 

$  a  e 

Are  there  any  loose  or  spare  boards 
lying  about  the  yard?  Flying  snow  and 
cutting  blizzards  will  soon  be  here,  and 
these  boards  tacked  up  on  the  west  and 
north  sides  of  the  stockyard  will  do  lots  of 
good.  Den't  let  them  lie  under  the  snow 
all  winter  when  they  can  be  made  so  useful. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  neck-5-okes^ 
double-trees,  axes  and  all  such  things  un- 
der cover,  or  at  least  exactly  where  you  can 
put  your  hand  on  them.  You  may  wake 
up  some  morning  and  find  the  ground 
covered  with  a  foot  or  more  of  snow. 
Then  unless  you  know  where  things  are, 
they  will  probably  be  lost  for  several 
weeks.  Everything  you  are  likely  to  need 
before  winter  is  over  should  at  once  be 
placed  where  you  can  get  it  at  any  time. 

Fred  Grc ndv. 


Wool. 


The  wool  market  is  very  firm  and 
fairly  active,  while  prices  are 
liigher.  Manufacturers  who  are  in  need  of 
wool  are  buying  and  paying  the  advance, 
while  those  who  have  no  orders  ahead  are 
holding  oflF.  The  mills  are  fairly  well  or- 
dered ahead,  and  while  some  of  the  larger 
ones  discounted  the  result  of  the  election 
and  bought  considerable  wool  at  low  prices, 
none  have  a  great  deal  on  hand.— Brad- 
street's. 


December  1,  1896. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

KEEPING  THE  Soil  Covered. — Bare 
land  constantly  suffers  a  loss  of 
plant-food.  Every  fertile  soil  eon- 
tains  more  or  less  of  minerals  in 
such  form  that  they  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  two  of  these,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  are  costly  elements  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  When  a  soil  lies  bare,  with  no 
live  roots  to  take  up  these  elements  as 
they  change  into  a  solution,  there  is  loss 
from  every  thorough  rain.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  vai-ious  forms  of  nitrogen, 
which  is  the  costliest  element  in  a  fertilizer. 
Live  roots  are  needed  to  pick  up  this  sol- 
uble matter  and  fix  it  in  an  organic  form. 
We  can  thus  understand  the  reason  for  the 
advice  so  urgently  given  us,  that  rye  or 
other  winter  plant  should  be  used  as  a 
winter  covering  for  ground  that  would 
otherwise  be  bare.  Theoretically  the  ad- 
vice is  good,  and  practically  it  is  all  right 
under  some  circumstances  and  all  wrong 
under  other  conditions.  The  loss  of  plant- 
food  goes  on  in  any  case,  but  it  is  some- 
times true  that  there  are  gains  from  having 
the  land  bare  that  more  than  counter- 
balance the  loss. 

*  *  * 

Fall  Plowimg.— Some  soils  are  made 
more  productive  by  exposure  to  penetrating 
frosts.  This  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  claim  that  soluble  plant-food  may  be 
lost.  Every  good  soil  is  a  storehouse  of 
elements  that  exist  chiefly  in  insoluble 
forms,  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  suffer 
some  loss  by  leaching  for  the  sake  of  the 
gain  in  mechanical  condition  that  comes 
from  deep  freezing  of  the  ground.  Again, 
there  may  be  sufficient  gain  from  early 
spring  planting,  made  possible  by  fall 
plowing,  to  compensate  weU  for  all  the 
loss  that  attends  the  leaching  of  the  bare 
soil.  Some  of  our  best  potato-growers  in 
the  Ohio  valley  are  quite  sure  that  fall 
plowing  pays  them  when  the  ground  is 
intended  for  early  potatoes.  The  planting 
can  be  done  on  time,  the  soil  is  in  better 
condition  than  when  spring-plowed,  the 
crop  suffers  less  from  drought  and  yields 
are  distinctly  better.  Some  soils  are  not 
improved  mechanically  by  exposure  to 
winter  weather,  and  should  be  left  in  sod 
until  spring;  but  where  there  is  profit  from 
the  practice  of  early  plowing,  it  is  idle  to 
advance  the  theory  that  the  soil  miist  not 
be  left  bare  during  the  winter.  That  which 
pays  best  in  the  long  run  is  good  farming. 

#  *  $ 

Pkepaking  fob  Oats.— In  the  latitude 
of  Columbus  or  Cincinnati  oats  must  be 
sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  to 
insure  anything  like  a  fair  crop.  Usually 
the  crop  is  grown  on  land  that  produced 
corn  the  previous  season,  and  the  practice 
of  preparing  the  seed-bed  with  a  disk- 
harrow  instead  of  using  a  breaking-plow 
is  growing  in  favor.  When  only  the  harrow 
is  used,  the  seeding  may  be  done  without 
much  delay  after  good  weather  comes  in 
the  spring  ;  but  if  the  plan  is  to  break  the 
land  for  oats,  this  work  should  be  done  in 
the  fall,  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  permits. 
In  clay  loams  I  believe  that  the  best  yields 
are  obtained  by  breaking  the  ground.  Our 
Ohio  station  has  made  a  series  of  exper- 
iments along  this  line,  and  the  yield  of 
oats  shows  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of 
using  the  breaking-plow.  It  is  probable 
that  the  station  did  the  breaking  in  the 
spring,  and  1  doubt  not  that  the  difference 
in  favor  of  the  plow  would  have  been  even 
more  marked  had  this  work  been  done  late 
in  the  fall,  or  in  December  if  weather  per- 
mitted, and  the  disk-harrow  used  in  pre- 
paring the  seed-bed  in  the  spring. 

A  Rotted  Sod  for  Potatoes.— Sod-land 
is  generally  used  for  potatoes,  and  for  an 
early  crop  it  should  be  thoroughly  rotten. 
Herein  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
fall  plowing  for  this  crop.  When  a  soil  is 
very  fertile,  it  has  been  found  good  prac- 
tice to  precede  the  potatoes  with  corn.  The 
sod  is  broken  late  in  the  spring,  and  the 
preparation  for  corn  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  crops  tears  the  sod  into  pieces  and 
causes  it  to  rot  thoroughly.  This  fits  the 
soil  for  feeding  the  potato-plants  the  next 
season.  But  in  land  of  ordinary  fertility 
the  corn  crop  makes  a  too  great  drain  upon 
the  store  of  plant-food,  and  this  rotation  is 
not  advisable.  The  next  best  thing  is  to 
plow  sod-land  in  the  fall  for  potatoes,  and 
thus  secure  some  decay  during  warm 
weather  in  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
Corn  thrives  on  fermenting  vegetable  mat- 


ter, and  is  a  rank  feeder,  but  potatoes  do 
better  when  fertilized  with  thoroughly 
rotten  manure,  whether  it  be  in  the  form 
of  a  sod  or  a  barn-yard  fertilizer. 


Getting  Best  Results  from  Manure. 
—Bulletin  No.  67  of  the  Ohio  station  says: 
"Manuring  ground  for  corn  direct  from 
the  stable  during  midwinter,  and  manur- 
ing from  the  barn-yard  just  before  plowing 
corn-ground,  left  a  residual  eftect,  notice- 
able on  the  oat  crop  following,  in  favor  of 
the  application  direct  from  the  stable  in 
midwinter."  This  accords  with  the  experi- 
ence of  most  observing  farmers.  Manure 
is  strongest  when  first  made,  and  there  is 
no  safer  place  for  it  than  on  the  surface  of 
a  sod  field.  As  it  leaches,  the  plant-roots 
take  up  the  strength,  and  the  loss  is  a 
small  item.  The  manure  should  be  spread 
several  months,  if  possible,  before  the 
ground  is  plowed.  When  manure  is  applied 
just  before  plowing,  much  of  it  falls  into 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  when  the  break- 
ing is  done,  and  there  it  lies,  subject  to 
leaching  and  without  live  jflant-roots  to 
prevent  loss.  In  the  experiment  just 
mentioned,  this  loss  of  fertility  was  notice- 
able the  second  year  after  application, 
when  oats  were  grown  on  the  land.  Let 
manure  leach  doiv7i  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  it  is  not  Avise  to  expect  it  to  leach 
up. 

*  *  * 

Fermented  Manure.— Gardeners  using 
large  quantities  of  stable  manure  for  hoed 
crops  do  not  want  fresh,  long  manure,  and 
their  practice  has  misled  some  farmers. 
Our  circumstances  differ  from  those  of  the 
gardener.  With  us  manure  usually  is  in 
scant  supply,  and  crops  are  grown  that  can 
use  unfermented,  or  rather,  fermenting, 
material.  Loss  attends  fermentation  in 
the  manure-pit,  and  it  is  unwise  to  spend 
time  and  money  rotting  manure  when 


Experience  proves  that  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  such  removals  ultimately  live ; 
they  sometimes  linger  for  years  in  a  stunted 
or  comatose  state,  and  finally  die.  In  many, 
perhaps  in  most,  cases  the  tree  could  be 
saved  by  heroic  pruning  operation,  cutting 
the  branches  severely,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
tree  to  a  mere  stump.  To  secure  a  healthy, 
continued  growth,  the  branches  must  be 
reduced  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the 
reduction  of  the  roots.  It  is  roots,  then, 
and  not  soil,  that  ought  to  be  removed ; 
and  the  roots  can  best  be  traced  and  secured 
when  both  the  soil  and  the  air  are  free 
from  frost.  In  any  case,  success  will 
mostly  depend  upon  the  discriminate 
pruning  of  the  branches,  and  this  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  a  competent  and 
experienced  planter.  During  the  process 
of  removal  he  will  acquaint  himself  with 
the  probable  degree  of  root  mutilation ;  he 
will  also  recognize  the  kind,  age  and  health 
of  tree  operated  upon,  and  these  factors 
will  have  a  special  influence  in  controlling 
the  future  management  of  and  care  to  be 
given  to  the  plant.  Occasionally  we  meet 
with  instances  where  success  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
matters  involved;  but  such  instances  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  infallible  precedents. 
All  practice  not  founded  upon  principle  is 
empirical.  It  may  be  successful,  because 
it  may  by  chance  be  in  accordance  with 
natural  laws;  but  this  being  unknown  and 
not  recognized,  no  continuance  of  success 
can  be  insured,  and  all  future  efforts  are 
involved  in  uncertainty.  S.  C.  V. 


HANDY  PLACES  FOR  NAILS. 

At  my  Uncle  Asher's  place  I  noticed,  in  a 
farm  workshop,  an  arrangement  which 
will  prove  useful  to  others.  Along  the 
wall  were  tin  cans.  The  tops  were  cut 
with  flaps,  which  were  bent  back  and 


grass  and  corn  can  use  it  in  a  fresh  state. 
Let  one  crop  prepare  the  manure  for 
another.  Draw  the  manure  direct  from  the 
stable  when  practicable.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  supply  of  fertilizer  for  spring 
and  summer  use,  a  cheap  manure-shed  for 
stable  manure,  and  a  pit  for  long  manure, 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer.  In 
the  shed  the  manure  should  be  spread 
evenly  and  then  tramped  by  stock.  This 
prevents  heating,  as  the  writer  knows  by 
experience,  no  matter  if  some  careless 
people  have  failed  and  incline  to  doubt  the 
statement.  In  the  pit  water  is  wanted. 
The  straw  and  other  coarse  stuff  need  the 
rains.  So  far  as  practicable,  it  is  wise  to 
use  manure  on  crops  that  want  it  in  an 
unfermented  state,  and  such  practice  saves 
labor  and  secures  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  good  from  the  limited  supply 
of  farm  fertilizer.  David. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES  DURING  WINTER. 

The  system  of  removing  large  trees  with 
balls  of  frozen  earth  is  frequently  recom- 
mended and  occasionally  practised,  but 
seldom  with  success.  No  amount  of  soil, 
frozen  or  otherwise,  will  compensate  for 
the  destruction  of  roots,  and  to  remove  all 
the  soil  occupied  by  them  is  simply 
impracticable.  The  larger  and  older  the 
tree,  the  further  will  the  roots  extend,  and 
consequently  the  fewer  of  them  can  be 
secured  in  a  li  mited  space.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  discriminating  judgment  shown 
in  the  matter  of  lifting  and  transplanting 
large  trees.  It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  held 
by  some  persons  that  provided  they  lift  a 
ton  or  two  of  soil  success  must  be  certain. 


nailed  to  the  wall.  These  tin  cans  held 
various  sizes  and  kinds  of  nails,  spikes, 
screws,  bolts,  etc.,  each  kind  by  itself,  and 
the  can  labeled  with  its  contents.  Thus 
any  desired  nail,  etc.,  was  instantly  found 
and  easily  picked  out.  It  would  be  a  help 
to  have  each  can  nailed  up  by  the  same 
kind  of  nail  that  it  contained,  though  the 
labels  are  readily  prepared  with  white 
paper,  black  ink  and  white-of-egg  paste.  I 
photographed  my  uncle's  scheme,  and  it  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

La  Moille. 

ECHOES  FROM  EGYPT. 

In  my  "winding-up"  Salmagundi  I 
expressed  doubt  as  to  a  farmer's  ability  to 
maintain  his  soil's  fertility  from  the  farm's 
own  resources.  I  admitted  that  the  "run- 
ning down"  of  the  fertility  can  by  careful 
management  be  retarded  in  exactly  the 
same  way  a  plow  can  be  made  to  last  much 
longer  when  rightly  treated  than  when 
left  to  take  the  weather  as  it  comes  when 
not  in  use.  Keep  the  woodwork  of  the 
plow  well  painted,  and  the  metal  part  cov- 
ered with  a  coat  of  varnish  when  the  plow 
is  not  in  use,  and  at  the  same  time  under 
shelter  as  well,  and  the  result  is  greatly  in- 
creased durability  of  the  implement.  But 
with  all  this  it  will  not  remain  as  good  as 
new,  let  alone  getting  better  all  the  time. 
As  promised,  I  now  will  proceed  to  give 
my  reasons  for  taking  this  position. 
Learned  men  tell  us  that  fertility,  or  plant- 
food,  is  divided  into  two  classes — soil- 
derived  and  air-derived.  The  first  comes 
from  the  soil  exclusively,  and  the  second 
class  from  the  air,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. Each  crop  removes  a  quantity  of 


this  food  or  fertility  from  the  ground,  and 
while  the  air-derived  fertility  is  partially 
restored  from  nature's  exhaustless  store, 
the  food  coming  exclusively  from  the  soil 
is  not  returned  unless  done  by  the  hus- 
bandman. This  return  is  effected  by  means 
of  manure.  The  manure — both  liquids  and 
solids  combined— does  not  contain  as  much 
plant  nutriment  as  the  forage  consumed 
by  the  animals  while  said  manure  is  ac- 
cumulating, because  this  very  identical 
plant-food  is  in  part  taken  up  by  the 
animal  organism,  and  made  a  part  of  said 
organism.  Therefore,  the  manure  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  husbandry  is  not 
adequate  to  maintain  the  farm's  fertility, 
much  less  to  improve  it.  But,  says  one, 
sow  clover  or  plant  cow-peas.  Very  well, 
my  friend.  These  manure  crops  help 
mightily.  They  shade  the  ground,  and 
thus  allow  it  to  absorb  air-derived  fertility. 
They  prevent  the  same  from  being  evap- 
orated by  wind  and  sun.  They  improve 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  ground. 
They  add  humus  thereto.  They  reach 
down  deep  and  bring  the  soil-derived  fer- 
tility which  had  leached  away  back  again 
near  the  surface.  These  are  the  many 
things  they  do  do.  Here  is  one  thing  they 
do  not  do — they  don't  add  an  atom  more  of 
the  soil-derived  plant-food  to  the  ground 
than  what  they  consumed  therefrom.  The 
elements  of  plant-food  which  the  husband- 
man has  to  scheme  to  maintain  are  three 
in  number — nitrogen,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  first  comes  from  the  air, 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  others  are  ex- 
clusively from  the  soil.  We  will  now  con- 
sider specially  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  They  are,  as  is  also  the  nitrogen, 
removed  from  the  soil  in  considerable 
quantities  by  each  crop.  When  the  crop  is 
eaten  up  by  the  stock,  a  portion  of  these 
elements  is  incorporated  with  the  animal 
system.  Therefore,  the  manure  accumu- 
lated in  this  time  is  not  as  rich  in  those 
elements  as  the  crop  was,  and  surely  will 
not  enrich  the  fields  as  much  as  the  crop 
depleted  it.  The  manure  crops — clover  and 
peas — furnish  no  more  than  what  they  con- 
sume of  these  elements.  Yet  farmers  are 
prone  to  say  that  pasture-land  improves 
constantly.  Where  does  the  improvement 
in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  come  from  ? 
Any  one  who  undertakes  to  answer  will 
please  give  established  facts  as  proof,  and 
not  bare  assertions.  Let  us  save  every 
atom  of  manure,  and  judiciously  apply  it. 
Let  us  inaugurate  and  maintain  a  syste- 
matic rotation  of  crops.  In  fact,  let  us  take 
care  of  our  farms  as  diligently  as  we  ought 
to  follow  the  laws  of  hygiene.  In  so  doing 
we  prolong  the  soil's  productiveness  as 
surely  as  we  do  our  own  lives  in  following 
the  laws  of  health.  But  if  we  would 
maintain  completely  or  improve  produc- 
tiveness, it  must  come  from  a  source  out- 
side of  the  farm  to  be  kept  up  or  improved. 
In  other  words,  as  much  soil  wealth  must 
be  shipped  in,  in  the  form  of  fertilizer,  as 
is  shipped  out  in  the  form  of  farm  produce. 
What  say  you,  readers,  one  and  all? 

Something  for  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  mankind  here  in  Illinois  to  think 
of  is,  we  are  being  taxed  much  more 
heavily  in  proportion  to  what  we  are  worth 
than  the  wealthy  are.  The  rich  man  either 
controls  the  assessor  or  shirks  his  money. 
It  is  a  fact  undeniable  that  the  bulk  of 
the  wealth  of  Dlinois  is  not  assessed,  and 
therefore  not  taxed.  Can't  some  philan- 
thropist put  a  movement  on  foot  to  have 
these  wrongs  righted?  If  any  reader 
doubts  the  existence  of  such  wrongs,  he 
can  easily  convince  himself  by  sending  to 
our  state  auditor  for  a  statement.  Said 
summary  will  show  that  the  farmers  of 
Cook  county  are  assessed  at  a  higher  total 
than  the  bankers  and  brokers  of  Chicago. 

Illinois.  Jefferson  D.  Cheely.  • 


Ringing 

Noises  in  the  ears,  sometimes  a  roaring  buzz-, 
ing  sound,  or  snapping  like  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  are  caused  by  catarrh.  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parllla,  the  great  blood  purifier,  Is  a  peculiarly 
successful  remedy  for  this  disease,  which  It 
cures  by  purifying  the  blood.  If  you  suffer 
from  catarrh,  do  not  experiment,  but  take 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

The  Best— In  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifi.er,, 


hfrtrk/t^c  Dillc  are  the  best  after-dinner 
1  lUUU  »  nila  pills,  care  headache.  25c. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

POTATO  Peices. — In  this  immediate 
vicinity,  as  already  stated,  the 
potato  crop  is  a  comparative  fail- 
lu'e.  Mine  is  nearly  an  entire 
failure,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  larger 
portion  of  my  plantings  has  not  been  dug 
and  will  not  be  dug.  Kine  tenths  of  the 
seed-pieces  rotted  in  the  ground  without 
so  much  as  emitting  a  single  sprout. 
The  few  plants  that  did  grow  were  weakly 
things,  and  soon  feU  a  prey  to  bugs  and 
diseases.  I  never  expected  to  have  to 
record  an  experience  like  this,  and  I  shall 
take  pains  to  make  it  the  last  experience  of 
the  kind  as  well  as  the  first.  Others  in  my 
neighborhood  fared  nearly  as  bad  as  myself, 
and  the  shortage  here  is  general;  conse- 
quently, prices  hereabouts  are  quite  good, 
now  ranging  from  forty  to  lifty  cents  a 
bushel.  I  recently  visited  the  great  potato- 
growing  sections  of  New  Tork  state. 
Occasionally  1  came  across  a  good  yield, 
only  little  below  that  of  last  year ;  but  on 
an  average  the  yield  there  is  150  bushels 
■where  it  was  250  bushels  last  year,  and  the 
crops  are  sadly  cut  down  by  rot.  Some 
fields  will  not  be  dug  on  that  account.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  crop  is 
short  all  over.  Potatoes  will  be  scarce 
enough  before  another  potato  season  comes 
around.  Yet  the  markets  thus  far  do  not 
feel  the  shortage,  and  the  prices  surely  give 
no  indication  of  it.  In  many  districts  of 
western  New  York  potatoes  are  bought  up 
by  dealers  at  eighteen  cents,  and  perhaps 
less,  a  bushel.  Even  then  the  buyers 
seem  to  be  afraid  to  buy  freely,  for  fear  of 
losing  a  good  share  by  rot  during  storage. 

My  request  for  reports  about  the  potato 
crop  has  brought  me  quite  a  stack  of  them. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  at  least  a 
few  more  as  samples  of  the  lot.  Not  more 
than  one  or  two  speak  of  good  yields,  or 
rather,  yields  even  better  than  those  of  1895. 
The  rest  report  shortage,  failure. 


FHOir  THE  East. — The  following  comes 
from  E.  D.  Gibson,  Massachusetts:  "In 
this  section  not  nearly  so  many  potatoes 
were  planted  as  last  year.  The  yield  is  not 
over  two  thirds  to  the  acre  of  what  it  was 
3  year  ago.  Then  potatoes  retailed  at  fifty 
oents  a  bushel.  Now  they  are  seventy-five 
cents  a  bushel.  There  is  some  complaint 
of  rotting.  I  think  they  will  go  up  to 
ninety  cents  to  one  dollar  a  bushel  before 
Spring,  unless  largely  imported.  Potatoes 
are  my  specialty,  and  I  feel  we  are  'in  it' 
this  year.  Potatoes  here  are  grown  almost 
wholly  on  chemical  fertilizers,  and  are 
much  smoother  and  of  better  quality  than 
if  grown  with  stable  manure.  Hea^'iest 
yielders  are  Fillbasket,  Early  Rochester, 
Mill's  Prize,  Delaware,  Carman's  No.  1  and 
3,  and  for  early,  Early  Harvest." 


From  W.  I.  Rider,  Vermont,  comes  the 
following:  "The  number  of  acres  planted 
this  year  is  considerably  less  here  than 
it  was  a  year  ago — not  over  two  thirds. 
Blight  injured  some  fields,  while  scab  is 
quite  prevalent.  Many  farmers  say  they 
will  not  have  over  half  a  crop,  although  I 
think  the  average  yield  will  be  about  two 
thirds  of  last  year's  crop.  Buyers  are  only 
ofiering  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel,  not  many  potatoes  being  sold  yet." 


From  the  West. — A  Scioto  county,  Ohio, 
correspondent,  J.  W.  Lawton,  writes: 
"The  acreage  in  potatoes  is  about  one  fifth 
short.  Crop  average  yield  on  the  hills,  a 
failure  in  bottoms;  too  wet.  Prices  rising 
steadily;  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel  in 
August,  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  first 
week  in  September ;  now  forty-five  to  fifty 
cents.  This  is  Portsmouth  markets." 


Thos.  F.  Tyrrell,  Minnesota,  reports  as 
follows:  "I  live  in  Chicago  county,  Min- 
nesota, on  the  state  line,  with  the  St.  Croix 
river  dividing  Polk  and  Chicago  counties. 
I  had  two  acres  of  potatoes,  one  acre  of 
early  planting  and  one  acre  of  late  plant- 
ing. The  early  planting  gave  about  one 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  land  with 
the  same  chance  last  year  would  give  three 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Late 
potatoes  almost  a  failure.  Principal  cause 
of  poor  crop  was  blight,  something  I  have 
not  seen  here  before.  County's  acreage 
less.  Price  eight  cents  a  bushel." 


From  S.  B.  Lodge,  Oregon,  I  have  the 
following:  "Potato  acreage  about  one  half 
of  that  of  last  year.  Yield  about  one  half. 
Potatoes  are  of  fair  size,  but  few  in  a  hill." 


These  samples  cover  the  whole  range  of 
the  country  from  east  to  west.  It  seems  to 
be  pretty  near  the  same  story  everywhere. 
People  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good 
lot  of  potatoes  to  sell  should  try  to  make 
the  most  of  them.  The  visible  supply  of 
the  crop  does  not  warrant  us  in  being  very 
fast  about  selling  at  low  prices.  Politicians 
tell  us  that  the  country  is  booming,  or  at 
least  on  the  eve  of  a  period  of  great  pros- 
perity. We  are  only  too  willing  to  believe 
it,  and  shall  gladly  profit  by  the  higher 
prices  of  all  farm  products.  Irrespective 
of  politics,  we  look  for  better  prices  in 
potatoes.  It  will  behoove  us  to  take  good 
care  of  the  crop;  let  none  go  to  waste. 
Save  even  the  small  ones,  as  they  will  be 
wanted  for  seed  at  good  prices.  Be  sure 
that  the  potatoes  in  storage  are  safe  from 
frost,  and  if  in  pits  outdoors,  safe  also  from 
surface  water.  As  to  rot,  who  knows  the 
best  way  of  checking  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease among  the  stored  tubers? 


The  Crandali,  Cueraxt.— In  the  last 
number  of  "Massachusetts  Ploughman"  a 
correspondent  gives  his  experience  with 
the  Crandall  currant,  and  sums  up  as  fol- 
lows: "It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  it 
was  introduced.  During  this  time  we  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  Crandall  in  our  mar- 
kets, and  we  must  confess  that  it  would  be 
dull  of  sale  if  found  there.  It  has  passed 
into  history,  and  must  be  ranked  as  a  plant 
suited  to  an  amateur  inclined  to  test  nov- 
elties, and  who,  perhaps,  at  rare  intervals, 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a 
prize — possibly  one  to  sixteen  blanks,  the 
Crandall  currant  being  among  the  latter." 
This  just  about  tells  the  story.  I  have 
the  Crandall  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve 
bushes,  among  my  other  varieties  of  cur- 
rants, and  to  a  smaller  number  among  my 
ornamental  shrubbery.  Ever  since  I 
first  planted  these  bushes  (in  1889)  I  have 
watched  them  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est and  hope.  Several  years  before  that  I 
had  been  shown  some  branches  loaded 
with  fruit  of  cherry  size.  This  was  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  discoverer  and 
introducer,  Mr.  Frank  Ford,  exhibited 
them  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Horticultural  Society.  Mr. 
Ford  was  very  enthusiastic  about  this 
new  thing,  and  he  really  did  infect  me 
with  his  enthusiasm  for  awhile.  He  yet 
believes  in  the  Crandall.  At  Woodbanks 
we  have  had  a  full  crop  of  bloom  on  it 
every  year,  bu*-  the  fruit  was  exceed- 
ingly scattering.  Its  free-blooming  habit 
makes  it  a  good  plant  for  the  shrubbery, 
and  if  after  another  trial  there  is  no 
improvement  in  fruit-setting.  I  propose  to 
take  up  every  plant  now  in  the  currant- 
patch  and  remove  all  to  the  shrubbery 
borders,  where  their  proper  place  seems  to 
be.  Yet  the  Crandall  fruits  freely  on  Mr. 
Ford's  grounds.  It  may  be  that  the  fault 
is,  as  with  many  other  fruits,  simply  the 
lack  of  proper  pollen  to  fertilize  the  blos- 
soms. The  Crandall  may  be  self-sterile, 
and  dependent  for  fruit-setting  on  pollen 
of  other  varieties  such  as  we  and  most 
other  people  do  not  usually  have  in  our 
fruit-patches.  Why  does  the  Crandall  fruit 
on  Mr.  Ford's  grounds?  Has  he  the  right 
pollen-producer  near  it?  Let  him  solve 
this  conundrum.  But  if  he  cannot,  it 
seems  about  time  to  abstain  from  cat- 
aloguing the  Crandall  under  the  fruit  list, 
and  ofier  it  hereafter  only  as  an  ornamental 
shrub.  T.  Greiner. 


.^ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS^ 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GBEEN. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

To  grow  gooseberries  tr,  perfection,  the 
soil  should  be  well  enriched  with  stable 
manureabout  the  same  as  for  strawberries. 
They  like  plenty  of  food,  and  the  more 
they  get,  the  better  tliey  thrive. 

I  find  a  clay  loam,  well  enriched,  the  best 
of  all  soils  for  the  gooseberry,  but  any  soil 
will  do  when  properly  enriched  and  culti- 
vated. 

Propagation.— I  propagate  principally 
from  layers  by  bending  down  the  limbs 
from  old  bushes  and  covering  them  with 
rich  soil;  they  will  readily  take  root  and 
make  fine  plants.  Some  varieties  grow 
readily  from  cuttings,  such  as  the  Hough- 
ton, Smith's  Improved,  etc.   All  varieties 


of  coarse,  heavy  wood  will  not  readily 
grow  from  cuttings. 

P1.ANTING. — I  plant  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
every  time,  when  I  can.  The  gooseberry 
starts  so  early  in  the  spring  that  the  best 
of  the  growth  of  the  season  is  lost  when 
planted  in  the  spring.  I  usuaUy  plant  in 
rows  five  to  six  feet  apart,  and  three  to  five 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Strong-growing 
kinds,  such  as  the  Downing,  Houghton 
and  some  others,  should  be  set  not  less 
than  four  to  five  feet  in  the  rows,  and  rows 
not  less  than  six  feet  apart.  Such  as  Cham- 
pion, Whitesmith  and  Smith's  Improved, 
and  a  few  others  of  dwarfish  growth, 
can  be  planted  nearer. 

Cultivation  should  commence  early  in 
the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
good  condition,  keeping  the  ground  well 
worked  and  clear  from  weeds  until  frost. 
I  use  a  cultivator  and  one-horse  plow  for 
this  purpose.  In  using  a  plow,  I  am  care- 
ful not  to  plow  deeper  than  three  or  four 
inches,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the 
growing  bushes. 

Pruning. — This  is  of  great  importance, 
and  right  here  is  where  most  people  fail — 
in  not  pruning  enough.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
prune  until  you  think  you  have  nearly 
ruined  the  bushes,  especially  after  they 
have  borne  fruit  several  years,  and  the 
bushes  are  inclined  to  become  old.  A  good 
rule  is  to  thin  so  that  the  branches  are  six 
inches  apart,  and  not  more  than  from  four 
to  eight  stalks  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
in  a  stool,  or  hill.  Also,  the  ends  of  bushes 
should  be  cut  back  each  year  from  one 
quarter  to  one  half  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.  Unless  pruned  annually,  the  fruit 
will  become  smaller  from  year  to  year. 

Taeieties.— I  am  frequently  asked, 
"What  varieties  of  gooseberries  are  the 
best,  or  which  would  you  plant?"  If  I 
were  to  plant  for  market,  I  would  plant 
first  Champion,  Downing  and  Houghton 
in  the  order  named.  Downing  is  a  fine 
berry,  most  too  tender  for  long  shipment 
when  ripe.  Champion  is  the  best  shipper 
of  them  all.  Downing  is  medium  to  large 
in  size,  being  light  green,  with  a  bloom  of 
the  same  color  when  ripe;  a  very  vigorous 
grower — one  of  the  best ;  also  an  American 
seedling.  Champion,  also  an  American 
seedling  of  medium  to  large  size,  color 
same  as  Downing,  wathout  the  bloom ; 
bush  of  dwarfish  growth,  an  immense 
bearer,  one  of  the  best  shippers;  origin, 
Oregon.  Whitesmith  is  an  English  berry, 
a  good  bearer,  light  green  when  ripe,  large 
size,  rather  of  a  dwarfish  growth,  a  good 
bearer;  sometimes  subject  to  mildew.  In- 
dustry, large  and  of  recent  introduction; 
an  English  variety,  one  of  the  largest,  but 
is  liable  to  drop  its  leaves.  This  might  do 
well  on  high  land  on  a  northern  exposure 
in  a  clayey  loam  soil.  Houghton  is  an  old 
variety,  too  well  known  for  further 
description ;  it  is  a  good  shipper,  im- 
mensely productive,  but  too  small. 

Number  of  Bushels  to  the  Acre.— I 
have  grown  250  bushels  to  the  acre.  Per- 
haps it  is  safe  to  say  100  to  150  bushels  is  an 
average  to  the  acre.  Last  season  I  picked 
from  bushes  that  were  planted  in  18S4  six- 
teen quarts  to  the  hill ;  the  bushes  were  so 
heavily  laden  with  fruit  that  they  lay  flat 
on  the  ground. 

Prices  are  up  and  down,  the  same  as  for 
other  fruits.  They  usually  bring  from  two 
to  three  dollars  a  bushel,  and  I  have  sold 
them  as  high  as  four  dollars. 

The  kinds  I  discarded  as  unworthy  of 
cultivation  are  the  Mountain  Seedling  and 
the  Smith's  Improved.  The  former  is  a 
very  large  bush  of  quite  large-sized  fruit 
of  inferior  quality,  and  a  very  shy  bearer. 
The  latter  a  very  fine  berry,  a  small  bush,  a 
very  shy  bearer,  and  with  me  not  very 
hardy. 

Seedlings.— For  many  years  past  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  growing  seedlings 
from  the  best  varieties,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  the  different  varieties  produced 
from  the  same  seed.  I  have  succeeded  in 
getting  some  very  fine  berries  from  these 
seedlings,  of  all  colors  in  which  the  goose- 
berry grows— some  green,  white,  red, 
pui-ple  and  yellow;  some  of  large  size, 
some  medium  to  small,  but  nearly  all  of 
them  better  than  the  old  Houghton.- Phil. 
Strubler. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Second-crop  Apples.— A.  R.  S.,  Leesville, 
Oiiio,  writes:  "I  send  to-day  under  separate 
cover  an  apple  of  the  Strawberry  variety,  It 
being  one  of  a  second  crop.  The  first  crop 
matured  by  the  tenth  of  July.  The  tree  then 
blossomed  and  bore  another  full  crop,  some  of 
them  full  size  and  perfect.  The  tree  belongs 
to  a  farmer  by  the  nnuie  of  Wm.  Baldwin, 
livins  a  few  miles  west  of  this  place.  Your 
friends  in  this  neighborhood  would  be  very 
much  pleiised  if  you  would  give  the  matter  a 
little  notice,  if  you  think  it  of  sufficient  Im- 
portance." 


Reply: — It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  lu  be 
positive  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  freak 
occurred,  but  I  will  explain  the  way  I  think 
it  came  about.  The  fruit-buds  of  such  plants 
as  flower  earlj*  iu  the  spring  are  formed  the 
preceding  year.  I  have  several  times  had 
honeysuckles,  lilacs  and  spireas  flower  late 
in  autumn  after  a  season  in  which  we  had  dry 
weather  in  August,  and  much  rain  and  warm 
weather  later  on.  Under  such  circumstances 
peach-trees  often  flower  in  autumn,  and  occa- 
sionally apple  and  plum  trees  do  the  same. 
Now,  in  the  case  referred  to,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  were  two  sets  of  fruit-buds  started 
the  preceding  year,  though  only  one  set  was 
fully  developed.  This  might  have  been  due 
to  some  peculiarity  in  the  season.  In  the 
spring  the  most  mature  buds  flowered,  and  the 
partially  formed  buds  did  not  have  nourish- 
ment enough  to  open  on  account  of  all  the 
energies  of  the  tree  being  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing crop.  When  this  was  off,  however,  the 
strength  of  the  plant  went  to  these  buds,  and 
the  tree  flowered  again.  Such  things  happen 
occasionally,  and  I  know  no  reason  why  such 
peculiarities  may  not  become  so  fixed  in  a  tree 
as  to  form  a  new  variety  of  apples..  Aq  apple- 
tree  that  beare  a  second  crop  is  theoretically 
as  possible  as  a  raspberry  that  does  the  same, 
but  In  apples  this  peculiarity  seldom  lasts  for 
more  than  one  or  two  seasons. 

An  Apple  Freak.— I.M.W.,Moulton.  Iowa, 
writes:  "I  send  you  by  mail  a  bunch  of  four 
apples,  of  the  Red  June  variety.  They  grew 
on  what  is  commonly  called  a  water-sprout. 
The  bloom  was  noticed  about  the  latter  part 
of  August,  which  soon  developed  into  the 
elongated-shaped  fruit  which  you  see  in  the 
specimens.  I  consider  them  a  curious  freak, 
and  would  like  to  see  some  comments  on 
them." 

Reply:— The  specimens  of  apples  received 
are  cylindrical  in  shape  and  about  one  and  one 
half  inches  long,  and  fairly  well  colored,  but 
of  poor  quality.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  bud  vari- 
ation. Ever}'  one  knows  that  apples  from  seed 
vary  in  many  ways,  and  that  seldom,  if  ever, 
two  seedlings  are  closely  alike;  but  it  is  not  so 
well  known  that  sometimes  buds  of  the  same 
plant  also  produce  branches  or  fruit  that  vary 
widely  from  the  parent  plant.  In  this  way 
the  Sunset  rose  (deep  yellow)  originated  from 
the  Perle  des  Jardin  (light  yellow);  the  Bride 
(white)  from  the  Catherine  Mermet  (pink) 
rose;  and  many  other  similar  instances  might 
be  mentioned.  In  each  case  the  branch  from 
a  certain  bud  produced  a  new  variety  which- 
could  be  propagated  from  cuttings  or  by  graft- 
ing. In  the  case  in  point,  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  water-sprout  producing  these  peculiar 
apples  would  continue  to  come  true  if  grafted, 
but  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  so.  A  few  years  ago 
there  originated  in  New  Zealand  an  apple  that 
fruited  the  second  year  from  the  root-graft, 
and  bore  heavily.  It  has  been  largely  prop- 
agated, and  sold  at  a  high  price  as  a  novelty 
under  the  name  of  the  Bismarck  apple.  This 
variety  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  class  of 
apples  fruiting  very  young.  Variations  iit 
TDlants  are  most  liable  to  occur  when  they  are 
subjected  to  unnatural  conditions,  and  I 
account  for  this  >rew  Zealand  apple  largely 
from  the  changed  circumstances  under  which 
It  would  necessarily  have  to  grow  in  a  climate 
which  has  its  summer  and  winter  months  the 
reverse  of  that  in  which  it  originated.  From 
the  same  reason,  plants  that  are  grown  from 
j'ear  to  year  in  dwellings  are  especially  liable 
to  variability. 


Men  and  wo- 
men  dig  and 
delve  their  lives 
away  in  order  to 
pile  up  gold  with 
never  a  thought 
of  the  most  pre- 
cious endowment 
a  human  being 
may  have,  good 
health.  What 
does  it  profit  a 
man  to  heap  up 
riches  if  in  doing 
so  he  ruins  his  health  and  his  capacity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  wealth.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  happiness  without  health. 
All  the  gold  in  the  world  will  not  make 
a  man  happy,  who  feels  in  his  veins  and 
sees  in  the  reflection  of  his  own  face,  the 
slow  but  sure  advance  of  man's  deadliest 
enemy,  consumption. 

If  a  man  will  but  take  the  right  care  of 
himself  and  the  right  remedy  he  may 
protect  himself  against  '  this  relentless 
enemy.  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  is  not  only  a  sure  preventive, 
but  an  aiSsolute  cure  for  consumption.  It 
cures  98  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  It  acts, 
through  the  blood,  directly  on  the  lungs. 
It  drives  out  all  disease  germs  and  im- 
purities. It  is  the  great  blood-maker 
and  flesh-builder.  All  wasting  diseases 
yield  promptly  to  its  action.  Thousands 
have  testified  to  its  merits.  Druggists 
sell  it. 

"  I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for 
Dr.  Pierce's  valuable  medicine,"  writes  Mrs. 
Rufus  Bell,  of  Wise,  Monongalia  Co.,  W.  Va. 
"  My  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  15,  caught  cold 
and  we  had  the  best  doctors  but  could  get  no 
lasting  relief.  Oh,  how  she  suffered !  Ofteu  I 
have  heard  her  pray  for  death  to  end  her  suf- 
ferings. I  bought  one  bottle  of  each  of  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  'Favorite 
Prescription,'  and  'Pleasant  Pellets.'  Before 
our  daughter  used  half  the  medicine  her 
cough  was  all  gone,  and  she  was  on  the 
high  road  to  health— which  means  to  happi- 
ness." 

Rosy  cheeks.  The  rich,  pure,  red  blood 
of  health  makes  them.  Keep  the  blood 
pure  and  you  will  have  them.  Constipa- 
tion causes  impure  blood.  Dr.  Pierce's 
Pleasant  Pellets  cure  it  promptly  and  per- 
manently and  never  gripe.  They  are 
purely  vegetable  and  perfectly  harniless. 
No  other  pill  acts  so  naturally  and  per- 
fectly.  Druggists  sell  them. 
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HUMUS,  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  SOIL 
FERTILITY. 

BT  a  fertile  soil  we  mean  one  capable 
of  bringing  forth  profitable  crops. 
No  matter  how  much  plant-food 
there  may  be,  unless  the  soil  can 
be  made  to  raise  a  paying  crop,  then  that 
soil  is  not  a  fertile  one.  Triie,  the  trouble 
may  be  with  the  farmer  himself,  but  un- 
less he  possess  the  ability  and  knowledge 
to  set  free  and  utilize  the  plant-food,  that 
soil  to  him  is  not  a  fertile  one. 

The  relation  between  humus  and  soil 
fertility  is  not  always  fully  appreciated. 
By  humus  we  mean  the  decaying  organic 
matter  of  the  soil.  The  amount  of  it  in 
the  soil  may  vary  from  nothing  to  almost 
one  hundred  per  cent,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  soil 
fertility.  Its  value  lies  not  so  much  in  its 
chemical  influence  as  in  its  physical  action. 
It  is  a  great  reservoir  for  the  storage  of 
nitrogen  and  moisture.  It  affects  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  by  making  it  ^varmer. 
Humus,  and  its  relation  to  soil  moisture, 
is  usually  not  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  average  farmer,  yet  it  is  in  this  way 
that  it  exerts  its  most  beneficial  action  on 
the  soil.  It  is  able  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  having  once 
taken  it  up,  holds  it. 

Schubler  found  the  amount  of  moisture 
absorbed  by  different  air-dried  soils  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  be  as  follows : 

Per  ceut. 

Silicious   sand   0 

Calcareous  sand   0.3 

Loamy  clay   3.0 

Piue  clay   4.2 

Humus   9.7 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  humus  took 
up  more  than  double  the  moisture  of  any 
other  soil. 

That  humus  is  able  to  retain  moisture 
was  also  proven  by  Schubler.  He  took 
several  samples  of  soil  and  dried  them 
thoroughly,  and  then  saturated  them  with 
water,  allowing  this  to  drain  out,  and  then 
found  the  amount  of  water  retained  to  be 
as  follows : 

Per  cent  of  weight. 

Silicious  sand    25 

Calcareous  sand    29 

Loaioy  clay    50 

Pure  gray  clay    71 

Humus   .....181 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  humus  is  able 
not  only  to  absorb  moisture,  but  also  to 
retain  it. 

When  we  plow  under  a  green  crop  or 
stable  manure,  we  are  then  not  only  add- 
ing plant-food  to  the  soU,  but  we  are  add- 
ing this  valuable  humus  which  is  able  to 
retain  181  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  mois- 
ture. Here  is  where  farming  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers  fails.  Though  we  may 
give  all  the  plant-food  necessary  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  plant,  the 
commercial  fertilizer  does  not  add  humus 
to  the  soil.  If  its  use  is  continued  year 
after  year  without  being  supplemented  by 
green  or  barn  manures,  the  humus  of  the 
soil  is  finally  used  up,  and  the  crop  fails 
because  there  is  no  power  in  the  soil  to 
hold  moisture. 

The  chemist  can  analyze  a  sample  of 
Ijarn  manure  and  tell  you  what  the  plant- 
food  in  it  is  worth.  But  he  cannot  tell  the 
value  of  the  added  hvimus  to  the  soil.  We 
know  its  effects  are  far  beyond  its  fertiliz- 
ing value,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  its  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  soil  to  take  up 
and  retain  moisture.  L.  A.  CLrxTox. 
Assistant  Agriculturist  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

COOKING  STOCK  FOOD. 

During  the  last  half  century  the  question 
of  cooking  food  for  live  stock  has  been 
much  discussed.  Professor  Stuart,  in  his 
"Feeding  Animals,"  was  inclined,  years 
ago,  to  favor  the  policy.  He  limited  his 
recommendations,  however,  to  the  cases 
where  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
animals  to  do  the  feeding  on  a  large  scale. 
This  advice  was  given,  however,  nearly  a 
score  of  years  ago.  The  value  of  labor  at 
that  time  was  worth  at  least  one  third 
more  than  now.  Devices  for  cooking,  too, 
were  crude  compared  with  the  modern 
inventions  for  this  purpose. 

The  experiment  stations  of  various  states 
have  also  given  out  their  advice  as  to 
the  advisability  of  cooking  food.  Some  of 
these  experiments  have  shown  a  decided 
advantage,  while  others  have  faUed  to  show 
any  profit  in  the  policy.  In  most  cases  the 
plan  of  cooking  has  gone  to  one  of  two 
extremes.  The  grain  has  either  been 
exposed  to  the  fire  enough  to  permit  it  to 
be  scorciied,  by  too  rapid  cooking,  or  the 


other  plan  has  been  followed,  in  which  the 
grain  was  simply  steamed  to  the  extent  of 
leaving  it  half  cooked,  so  that  in  either 
case  the  food  was  unpalatable,  and  accord- 
ingly not  relished  by  the  domestic  animals. 

A  careful  investigation  during  the  past 
year  of  this  subject  leads  the  writer  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  decided  gain  in 
cooking  the  food  for  the  stock  on  the 
average  farm.  Modern  invention  has 
enabled  the  farmer  now,  with  little 
expense,  to  steam  his  grain  to  a  condition 
that  is  thoroughly  cooked,  and  thus  ren- 
dered palatable  and  more  digestible  for  his 
animals  than  where  it  is  fed  raw.  Under 
proper  conditions  a  given  quantity  of  grain 
cooked  will  furnish  larger  returns  to  the 
feeder  in  meat  or  dairy  products.  The 
secret  of  this  policy  is  in  cooking  well  the 
food  for  the  stock.  Corn  should  be  steamed 
so  thoroughly  that  it  is  converted  into 
hominy  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  farmer's  table.  Various  cereals,  when 
steamed,  should  also  be  cooked  to  the 
extent  that  their  flavor  is  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  humanity.  This  policy  means  that 
a  good  cook  must  have  cliarge  of  the  work ; 
but  it  does  not  mean  that  a  superior  cook 
or  the  best  cook  in  the  neighborhood  is 
necessai-y  to  manage  this.  Any  farmer 
should  be  able  to  learn,  within  four  weeks, 
how  to  cook  food  for  his  live  stock  success- 
fully. It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  give 
printpd  directions  as  to  a  i^olicy  of  cooking 
that  will  enable  an  amateur  to  be  success- 
ful from  the  start.  Some  points  in  refer- 
ence to  the  work  must  be  discovered  by 
practice  and  experiment.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  the  cooking  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  extremes  of 
scorching  and  the  half-cooked  condition 
should  be  successful. 

The  principal  objection  to  cooking,  on 
many  farms,  is  made  in  the  danger  of 
destroying  the  buildings  and  their  con- 
tents by  the  fire.  This  objection  is  easily 
met,  however,  in  the  modern  appliances, 
by  which  the  fire  may  be  kept  up  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  away  from  the  buildings. 
It  is  advisable  that  in  all  cooking  of  grain 
the  fire-vault,  or  pit,  should  be  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  steaming-tank  con  taining 
the  grain  that  all  danger  of  scorching,  by 
direct  exposure  of  the  tank  to  fire,  will  be 
removed.  Following  this  policy,  it  is  easy 
to  convey  steam  several  yards  from  the 
fire-vault  to  the  cooking-tank.  Careful 
planning  will  enable  one  to  avoid  all 
trouble.  M.  A.  R. 


PICKED  POINTS. 

BoLOGXA  Sausage. — A  subscriber  asks 
me  how  to  make  bologna  sausage.  He  has 
a  few  old  cows  that  will  not  fatten,  and  a 
crippled  steer.  He  thinks  perhaps  he 
might  make  a  business  of  it,  slaughter  all 
of  them  at  once,  manufacture  them  into 
bologna  and  ship  to  the  eastern  market. 
This  "nice-laid  plan"  would  not  work. 
Bologna  is  seasoned  so  slightly  that  it  will 
keep  only  about  two  weeks,  when  it  begins 
to  taint,  and  proceeds  rapidly  to  become 

only  carrion.  i 

*  *  * 

Bacox. — There  is  a  radically  mistaken 
notion  about  bacon.  Per.sons — especially 
in  the  South — set  great  store  by  making  a 
smoke-house  full  of  bacon,  and  having  it 
last  the  family  through  the  winter  and 
following  summer,  "keeping  sweet  as  a 
nut."  This  is  an  impossibility.  When 
smoking  ceases,  and  meat  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  begins  to  deteriorate  at  once.  Mold 
and  other  fungi  gather  on  the  oiitside  and 
"strike  in,"  making  the  meat  bitter  or 
otherwise  off  flavor,  and  this  becomes 
worse  day  by  day.  It  is  an  infallible  rule, 
that  the  longer  the  time  from  smoking,  the 
Ijoorer  the  bacon.  Dead  meat  will  decay 
unless  so  saturated  with  some  antiseptic 
as  to  make  it  unpalatable. 

Dr.  Galen  Wilson. 


I   EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE.  * 


FKoii  Oklahoma— The  Cherokee  Strip.— 
By  the  president's  proclamation  the  Cher- 
okee Outlet,  comprising  over  six  million 
acres,  which  occupies  the  north-central  part 
of  what  is  now  Oklahoma,  was  thrown  open 
to  settlement.  The  famous  Cherokee  Outlet, 
or  "Strip,"  as  it  is  called,  borders  on  south- 
ern Kansas,  extending  from  the  Osage  res- 
ervation on  the  east  to  Ihe  "Panhandle"  of 
Texas  on  the  west.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  strip  was  to  be  opened,  this 
fertile  aud  long-coveted  section  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  emigrant  wagons  of  home- 
seekers,  and  at  noon  on  September  16, 
1893,  as  the  signal  for  the  race — the  booming 


of  cannon— was  heard  along  the  line,  there 
was  a  yell,  a  rush,  a  dense  cloud  of  dust, 
and  then  an  unequaled  race  for  a  home  in 
the  "promised  land"— a  race  for  "Mollie  and 
the  babies."  But  all  this  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

The  surface  of  Oklahoma  is  that  of  an  un- 
dulating plain  broken  by  few  elevations,  and 
rising  gradually  to  the  west,  where  the  alti- 
tude is  very  great.  Speaking  of  the  Strip 
alone,  the  principal  streams  are  the  North 
Canadian,  the  Cimarron  and  Salt  Fork  of 
the  .Arkansas. 

These  streams,  with  their  wide  bottom 
laiids  well  timbered,  break  the  monotony  of 
the  level  expanse,  aud  interspersed  between  ! 
winding  valleys  and  billowy  prairies,  add 
such  beauty  and  picturesqueness  to  the 
scene.  It  is  fitly  described  by  the  name 
given  to  it  by  the  Indians  who  first  behiild 
and  possessed  it— Oklahoma — the  "Beautiful 
Land."  or  the  land  of  the  "Fair  God." 

AVhen  the  settler  of  Oklahoma  first  planted 
his  stake  where  it  would  hold  for  him  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  his  legal  allowance, 
in  whatever  direction  he  might  look,  his 
eyes  beheld  nothing  but  a  desolate  waste  of 
almost  unbroken  prairie,  untouched  by  civili- 
zation. 

Rut  let  him  open  his  eyes  and  look  around 
him  now,  what  does  he  behold?  Cities  and 
towns,  railroads,  public  school-buildings, 
free  institutions  for  higher  education,  culti- 
vated farms  and  private  residences,  and  a 
thousand  other  evidences  of  an  energetic, 
intelligent  and  progressive  class  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

The  climate  of  Oklahoma  is  healthful  in 
the  extreme.  The  winters  are  short,  and  for 
the  most  part  mild,  but  invigorating.  The 
average  winter  temperature  is  thirty-nine 
degrees.  The  real  western  blizzard,  so  de- 
structive and  severe  in  western  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  has  not  visited  us  yet;  but  sit- 
uated as  we  are  in  the  "great  central 
plain,"  in  direct  line  of  the  cold  winds  as 
they  sweep  down  from  the  frozen  North, 
they  reach  us  about  the  middle  of  December, 
and  are  severest  in  January  and  February. 

liut  disagreeable  as  the  cold  winds  are, 
tliey  are  certainly  a  blessing  in  disguise;  for 
before  them  disappears  every  vestige  of  dis- 
ease germ.  The  summers  here  are  long,  and 
the  days  in  midsummer  very  warm,  but  the 
nights  are  invariably  cool.  The  heat  of  the 
day  is  not  so  oppressive  here,  where  there  is 
almost  incessantl.v  a  breeze  blowing,  as  in 
some  states  where  the  stillness  makes  the 
heat  almost  suffocating.  The  average  sum- 
mer temperature  is  seventy-seven  degrees, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  being  about 
fifty-eight  degrees. 

The  soil  of  Oklahoma  is  noted  for  its  gen- 
eral fertility  and  its  adaptation  to  arable 
and  grazing  purposes.  It  varies  in  different 
sections  of  the  territory,  but  in  nearly  all 
parts  there  is  an  admixture  of  sand,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  cultivate.  In  the  river  and 
creek  bottoms  it  is  a  dark  and  sandy  loam 
of  great  depth  and  fertility.  On  the  plains 
it  is  generally  a  red,  sandy  loam,  varying  in 
depth  from  one  to  six  feet,  and  very  durable 
and  productive.  The  rainfall  during  the 
three  years'  history  of  the  Strip  has  been 
entirely  insufficient  for  successful  farming. 
This  .scarcity  of  rain  has  greatly  retarded 
the  natural  development  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  of  irrigating 
from  the  rivers  will  Ire  put  into  operation 
in  the  near  future;  and  besides,  the  average 
rainfall  is  gradually  increasing  as  the  coun- 
try becomes  settled. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Oklahoma 
comprise  perhaps  as  large  a  variety  as  those 
of  any  state  in  the  Union.  They  are  Indian 
corn,  sugar-corn,  broom-corn,  Kafir-corn, 
ililo  maize,  castor-beans,  cotton  and  veg- 
etables. Wheat  is  the  principal  crop  of  the 
northern  part,  but  as  yet,  owing  to  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture,  the  yield  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory. 

In  the  average  fruit  yield  Oklahoma  is 
probably  far  behind  the  states  of  the  East 
and  South.  The  southern  and  main  portion, 
known  as  "Old  Oklahoma,"  though  scarcely 
more  than  six  years  old,  has  already  very 
promising  young  orchards  of  peach,  apple, 
plum,  cherry,  apricot,  mulberry  and  other 
fruit-trees. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Oklahoma  are 
enterprising  emigrants  from  other  parts  of 
the  Union,  chiefly  from  Kansas,  but  there 
are  some  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
eartli— even  Bohemians  and  Siamese;  as  an 
old  Kansas  settler  expressed  it,  "There  are 
people  here  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  some  from  Arkansas."  Portions 
of  Oklahoma  are  still  occupied  by  remnants 
of  different  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  re- 
moved here  from  other  sections  of  the  United 
States.  They  live  on  lands  set  apart,  or  re- 
served, for  them,  and  receive  regular  sup- 
plies of  money,  clothing  and  provisions  from 
the  general  government.  Most  of  these  res- 
ervations have  been  purchased  from  the 
Indians,  and  soon  all  will  be,  the  Indians 
being  allotted  suit.able  tracts  of  land  in  sev- 
eralty. 

Before  1889  there  were  no  recognized  cit- 
izens in  the  territory  now  included  in  Okla- 
homa. In  1890  the  census  showed  a 
population  of  61,834,  and  such  has  been  the 
rapid  increase  of  immigration  that  the  pop- 
ulation in  1894  was  estimated  to  be  at  least 
300,000.  D.  L. 

Cold^i  ater,  Oklahoma. 


ALL  ABOARD 

FOR 

GREATER  DAIRYING  PROSPERITY. 


The  political  uncertainties  which  have 
blocked  general  prosperity  for  several 
years  past  are  at  an  end.  We  are  now 
well  within  the  threshold  of  an  era  of 
relatively  unprecedented  commercial  and 
agricultural  pro.sperity.  It  will,  however,, 
be  a  prosperity  of  modern  conditions  and, 
not  of  past  traditions.  The  methods  of, 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  will  not 
avail  us  now.  To  make  the  most  of 
present  conditions  we  must  utilize  the 
best  of  modern  facilities.  Thus  only  can 
the  relation  of  present  cost  to  present  price 
be  satisfactorily  maintained. 

We  address  ourselves  to  the  dairy  farmer- 
pai-tieularly :  Keep  only  the  best  of  cows- 
Test  them  constantly  and  carefully  and 
weed  out  the  unproductive  ojies  quickly. 
Feed  them  well  and  economically  according 
to  varying  feed  prices.  Read  the  best  of 
Creamery  and  Dairy  publications.  Prac- 
tice absolute  cleanliness.  Use  only  the  best 
of  all  utensils.  If  you  patronize  a  cream- 
ery see  that  it  does  this,  and  make  sure  it 
uses  an  "Alpha "  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa- 
rator, without  which  it  must  waste  a  fair 
profit  for  you  in  separation  alone.  If 
you  make  up  your  owu  butter,  learn  how 
to  make  the  best  of  butter  and  to  waste  no 
butter-fat.  See  that  you  have  a  "  Baby  " 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator,  and  don't 
waste  your  money  and  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  your  product  in  a  so-called 
"  cheap  "  and  infringing  imitation  machine. 
Find  the  best  market  for  your  ljutter,  set  a 
fair  price  on  it  and  do  not  be  content  until 
you  get  it. 

Put  brains  and  confidence  into  your 
work.  Practice  dairying  in  a  business 
way  only,  just,  as  any  other  business  man 
must  if  he  is  to  succeed.  A  De  Laval 
catalogue  will  afford  you  a  fund  of  prac- 
tical information  and  may  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

Start  now,  get  aboard  now,  don't  wait 
to  fall  in  behind  the  crowd.  Break  the 
fetters  of  antiquated  methods,  or  rather 
lack  of  methods,  and  the  wave  of  1897's 
prosperity  must  carry  the  practical  dairy- 
man on  its  crest. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Western  Offices: 
ELGIN,  ILL. 


General  Offices: 
74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Ji  Feed  Your  Hogs 

'    cooked  food.   They  will  thrive 
better  than  when  fed  with  raw  food. 

COOK  YOUR  HOG  FOOD 
in  our  Feed  Boiler  and  Cooker. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "Cooking 
Food  for  Stock."   It's  free. 

'iVBaple  Sap 
Evaporators. 


We  have  had  20  years  experl- 
lencein  the  manufacture  of  Maple 
\  Sap  Evaporators.  Thousands 
(have  been  sold.  Our  illustrated 
(catalogue  of  sugar  makers'  sup- 
j  plies  sent  FREE  on  application. 
!  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co_ ' 
214  Main  St,  Marlow,  N.  h' 


M 


J  Sows  Clover,  Timothy,  Alfalfa.  Eed  Top,  Flax,  and  i 
,  all  Grass  Seeds,  evenly,  accurately,  20  to  40  acres  a  ^ 
I  day,  in  wet,  dry  or  windy  weather;  weight  40  lbs;! 
►  Hopper  for  Oats,  Wheat.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog.  ' 
»  0.  E.THOMPSON  &  SONS  12River  st.YPSILANTI-MICH.  < 


Mention  this  paper. 


To  Pump  Water 

If  you  want  water  for  any  purpose 
and  have  not  the  facilities,  or  want 
to  change,  write  tor  catalogue  of  the 

Celebrated  DeLamater-Rider 
and  Delamater-Ericsson  Hot- 
Air  Pumping  Engines. 

They  will  pump  water  from  any 
source  and  force  it  anywhere.  Any 
kind  of  fuel  can  be  used.  Address, 

delamater  iron  works, 

467  \Ve»t  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
Mention  this  paper. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World'a  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 


Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESS  MFC.  CO 

No.  6 Main  St.,  Mt.Gilead.  Ohio 


I  Print 
My 

Own 

Cards*  circ- 
ulars, "with. 
Press  and 
save  money. 


^lake  money  print- 
ing for  others.  Our 
Sl^  press  prints  a 
newspaper.  Type 
setting  ea^>'. printed 
rules.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue^ 
prepseeand  supplies 
to  the  factory. 

KELSEY  *S:  CO., 
Heriden,  -  Connecticut 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Decejibek  1,  1896. 


®ur  iTarm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammoatou,  New  Jersey. 

POULTRY  A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

IT  is  possible  that  when  general  trade  is 
dull  the  egg  market  is  also  affected,  but 
not  for  strictly  fresh  eggs.  It  seems  that 
no  matter  what  the  circumstances  may- 
be, fresh  eggs  are  necessities  with  all,  and 
as  they  are  usually  retailed  In  small  lots, 
the  matter  of  cash  required  from  each  indi- 
Tidual  in  their  purchase  is  almost  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  other  articles. 
Eggs  are  used  for  so  many  purposes  that  it 
is  important  for  the  supply  to  be  constant, 
hence  panics  cannot  affect  prices,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  other  articles.  The  farmer 
who  does  not  make  egg  production  a  part 
of  his  farm  operations  is  losing  one  of  the 
best  of  his  opportunities  on  the  farm,  and 
the  egg  business  can  be  conducted  without 
the  aid  of  middlemen  if  preferred.  Returns 
that  come  in  during  the  winter  are  always 
of  assistance,  and  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
any  depression  in  the  fresh-egg  business,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  which  the 
farmer  can  be  engaged. 

It  is  in  winter,  when  everything  is 
frozen  and  the  ground  sealed  against  the 
attacks  of  the  plow,  that  the  basket  of  eggs 
brings  in  the  needed  groceries  on  small 
farms,  upon  which  farmers  must  take 
every  advantage.  It  is  not  creditable  to 
farmers  that  they  do  not  recognize  poultry 
as  having  a  place  on  the  farm  other  than  as 
a  side  business  for  women  and  children. 
Tbey  will  cultivate  a  ten-acre  field  and 
clear  less  than  ten  dollars  an  acre,  when 
the  same  amount  of  work  bestowed  on 
poultry,  and  with  half  as  much  land,  will 
give  at  least  twice  as  much  profit. 

It  may  be  urged  that  all  extensive  poul- 
try-farms have  failed.  It  may  be  stated  in 
advocacy  of  large  farms  that  they  have 
never  been  given  a  fair  trial.  Nearly  all 
such  enterprises  have  been  entered  upon 
with  the  object  of  securing  a  large  return 
from  a  small  space;  that  is,  the  large  poul- 
try-farms have  really  consisted  of  small 
farms  with  a  large  number  of  hens,  the 
flock  being  too  great  for  the  space  occupied. 
The  hen  has  never  been  given  the  same 
opportunities  as  the  cow.  She  has  been 
compelled  to  do  duty  only  in  a  limited 
area,  and  on  the  intensive  system.  It  is  ! 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  use  his  farm  for  1 
the  management  of  poultry,  and  to  allow 
the  flocks  ample  room  for  foraging.  If  one 
cow  cannot  be  kept  on  an  acre,  why  should 
such  an  area  be  expected  to  support  five 
hundred  hens,  as  has  been  attempted?  If  a 
farmer  should  keep  five  hundred  hens  on 
ten  acres,  and  clear  a  dollar  from  each  hen 
(including  eggs  and  chicks),  he  would 
probably  have  a  larger  profit  than  from 
any  other  source,  as  but  few  farmers  clear 
fifty  dollars  an  acre.  The  sales  would  be 
weekly  (or  even  daily),  and  the  farmer 
would  not  be  compelled  to  sell  his  products 
in  a  lump  and  on  a  market  that  is  oversup- 
plied,  as  frequently  happens  when  grain 
and  other  crops  are  harvested  but  once  a 
year.   ^  ^ 

BREED  FOR  GOOD  RESULTS. 

Much  is  written  in  regard  to  selecting  the 
best  layers  among  the  hens,  but  there  is 
more  damage  or  benefit  to  the  flock  by  the  ' 
use  of  a  single  male  than  from  a  dozen  ] 
hens.  After  the  hatching  season  has 
passed,  and  the  chicks  are  well  under  way, 
they  present  a  very  unfavorable  appear- 
ance on  farms,  being  of  all  colors,  shapes 
and  characteristics.  This  is  not  due  to  the 
keeping  of  a  large  number  of  hens  to- 
gether, but  to  the  use  of  cross-bred  males, 
or  to  having  two  or  three  males  of  different 
kinds  with  the  flock.  The  majority  of 
farmers  who  place  eggs  under  hens  for 
hatching  do  not  know  what  kind  of  chicks 
will  result,  but  must  wait  until  hatching  is 
over,  only  to  find  that  no  two  chicks  are 
alike  in  any  respect.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  improve  a  flock  unless  the 
hatching  of  the  chicks  becomes  a  matter  of 
care.  Every  egg  placed  under  a  hen  should 
be  known  to  have  come  from  selected  hens 
that  are  mated  with  a  pure-bred  male  of 
desired  characteristic,  and  in  hatching  out 
a  lot  of  chicks  there  should  be  an  object  in 
view.  It  will  not  pay  to  hatch  a  large 
number  of  chicks,  and  then  depend  on 
selection  of  the  best  pullets,  as  there  is  no 
possible  way  of  knowing  what  the  poultry 
will  be  when  matured.  The  only  way  to 
have  good  layers  is  to  breed  for  them,  and 
to  neglect  to  do  so  may  occasion  the  loss  of 
a  large  number  of  eggs  in  a  year  if  the 
flock  is  above  the  usual  number. 


A  NOVEL  COOP  FOR  TURKEYS. 

I     Mr.  E.  F.  Barry,  Maine,  has  invented  the 
coop  illustrated,  which  is  given  free  to  all. 
It  may  be  made  of  a  barrel  or  box,  the 
front  being  a  revolving  frame  ^vith  four 
doors,  one  being  of  glass,  one  of  wire,  one 
of  two  small  rods,  and  one  open.  The  open 
j  door  (the  top  one)  is  used  only  to  allow  the 
'  hen  to  go  out,  the  lower  one  being  for  the 
i  chicks,  while  the  glass  door  is  for  stormy 


j  waste  of  space,  and  crowding  will  not  be 
;  avoided ;  but  place  the  roosts  so  that  all 
!  will  be  on  the  same  height,  and  more  room 
!  will  be  aftbrded,  the  fowls  will  not  crowd, 
and  they  will  be  more  comfortable.  Some- 
times only  a  small  matter  may  be  in  the 
.  way  of  egg  production;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  slanted  roosts  have  caused 
the  hens  to  nearly  suffocate  on  a  warm 
:  night,  rendering  them  unable  to  give  a 
profit. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SHEDS. 

There  are  seldom  drafts  of  air  under 
open  sheds,  and  they  afford  the  very  best 
conditions  in  all  seasons,  being  more 
easily  cleaned  than  are  closed  poultry- 
houses,  and  aflbrd  more  comfort  to  the 
hens.  A  shed  with  the  front  protected  by 
wire  gives  all  the  advantages  of  outdoor 
roosting,  and  at  the  same  time  shelters  the 
fowls  from  storms,  no  ventilating  devices 
being  required,  as  in  closed  houses. 


weather,  the  wire  door  to  be  used  on  fair 
days  when  it  is  dry,  but  too  cold  to  allow 
the  chicks  outside.  The  set  of  revolving 
doors  turns  on  a  bolt,  and  does  not  clog,  as 
is  the  case  with  sliding  doors,  and  the  door 
desired  to  be  used  or  be  displaced  can  be 
changed  instantly.  A  vinegar  barrel  is 
best  to  use,  and  should  be  on  a  sled  or 
frame,  so  as  to  be  off  the  ground.  It  is 
excellent  for  turkeys,  as  it  gives  the  turkey 
hen  plenty  of  room  and  enables  one  to 
guard  agaiust  dampness. 


EXCHANGING  EGGS. 

It  is  not  iinusual  to  have  a  neighbor 
request  you  to  exchange  eggs  with  him, 
and  such  neighbor  may  have  been  the  first 
to  condemn  your  enterprise  in  purchasing 
new  blood  and  pure  breeds.  As  a  rule 
evei-y  farmer  who  steps  outside  of  the 
beaten  path,  or  ventures  into  something 
better,  is  at  once  classed  as  a  crank  or  a 
book-farmer,  but  sooner  or  later  his  neigh- 
bors will  show  a  willingness  to  obtain  his 
stock  if  they  can  "exchange"  with  him. 
He  must  go  to  the  expense  of  bringing  the 
stock  into  the  community,  and  if  he'  fails 
he  is  set  down  as  lacking  in  intelligence, 
but  when  he  succeeds  he  receives  no 
credit.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
exchange  eggs  of  pure  breeds  for  those 
from  scrub  fowls,  any  more  than  a  Jei'sey 
calf  should  be  exchanged  for  one  from  a 
nondescript  cow.  When  eggs  are  sold  for 
hatching,  they  represent  something  more 
than  their  value  for  the  table.  Those  who 
buy  them  do  not  want  eggs,  but  stock,  the 
eggs  i-epresenting  the  embryo  young  of  the 
desired  breed.  Any  farmer  who  procures 
pure  breeds  should  be  encouraged  by  his 
neighbor?,  as  he  benefits  the  whole  com- 
miinity. 

FOOD  FOR  FATTENING  CHICKS. 

It  is  diflicult  to  fatten  a  young  chick,  be- 
cause the  food  goes  to  growth  of  body  and 
warmth,  rather  than  fat.  Chicks  cannot 
be  forced  before  they  are  about  eight 
weeks  old.  Experts  who  fatten  them 
always  select  the  healthy  and  vigorous 
ones.  They  are  fed  four  times  a  day  on 
the  following  mixture:  Corn-meal,  two 
pounds;  sifted  ground  oats,  two  pounds; 
bran,  one  pound;  middlings,  one  half 
pound;  linseed-meal,  four  ounces;  ground 
bone,  four  ounces,  and  common  salt,  one 
tablespoonful.  Scald  the  mixture  with 
boiling  water  and  add  one  pound  of  crude 
tallow,  stirring  well,  making  the  mixture 
stiff  (not  wet),  and  feed  in  clean  troughs, 
giving  as  much  as  the  chicks  will  eat, 
removing  the  portions  left  over. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Chicks  in  Brooders.— F.  R.  R.,  Plat  Rock, 
Indiana,  writes:  "How  many  chicks  are  the 
maximum  number  for  a  brooder?" 

Reply  :— Fiftj'   are   enough.   Some   put  a 
hundred  in  a  brooder,  but  at  the  risk  of  loss 
I  from  crowding. 

!  Fattening  Tnrbeys.— E.  K.  E.,  Batavia, 
111.,  writes:  "Give  a  fattening  ration  for  tur- 
keys that  are  to  be  marketed  Thanksgiving." 

[  Reply:— Feed  three  times  a  daj-,  confining 
them  (several  together)  in  large  yards.  In  the 
morning  give  wheat  and  corn ,  at  noon  chopped 

I  meat,  followed  by  corn,  and  at  night  all  that 
they  will  eat  of  a  mixture  of  ground  corn,  oats 

j  and  wheat,  two  pounds  each;  ground  meat,  one 

i  half  pound;  linseed-meal,  one  quarter  pound, 
scalded. 


SMOKE  YOUR  MEAT  WITH 

K?ire"5UID  EXTRAMIOl^ 

lCi  Rc  u  L A  R.  E. KRftUSER  Jt  BRB.  M I ITO N .  PA, 

FARMERS 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BETTER  YOUR 
CONDITION?  If  you  do,  call  on  or  ad- 
dress:  The  Pacific  Ncrthwest  Itnmigra* 
tion  Board,  Portland,  Oregon. 


INCUBATORS  ^"eat-S'"'  $6.00 

Address  S.  HOWARD  nERRYIlAN,  Bosley,  Md, 


BRABAZON'S  MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE 

p  n  r  r  I      it's  a  beauty  :  over  -W)  fine  engravings  illus- 
r  n  C  C  .   tralinof  and  describing  fine  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks  and  Chickens;  pives  price  of  Fowls  and  Eggs;  tinest 
. buTer's  guide  published.    Full  information  for  I'c.  stamp. 

J.  R.  Brabazon,Jr.&Co.,Box  II  Delavan.Wis, 


THE  SUCCESSFUL 

Succeeds  where  oUiers  fail — cause  why? 
New  system  of  TentUation;  new  method 
of  generating  moisture;  positive  action 
of  self  regalatbr.  Made  SO  they  cannot  CUl. 
.  Catalogue  for  6c.  in  stamps;  worth  a  £. 
DES  MOISES  KC,  CO.,  Boi  61,  Des  Koines,  iT 


LEVEL  ROOSTS  THE  BEST. 

When  the  roosts  are  level  the  fowls  will 
have  plenty  of  room;  but  if  the  roosts  are 
slanting  from  the  wall  the  hens  will  seek 
the  highest  ones,  as  instinct  prompts  them 
to  get  as  far  from  danger  as  possible.  In 
the  wild  state  the  greatest  unmber  of 
enemies  of  fowls  is  below  them  at  night. 
They  therefore  seek  elevated  roostiug- 
places  as  the  safest.  The  doniestio  fowls  do 
the  same.  They  will  struggle  to  get  on  the 
top  roost,  and  if  there  are  a  hundred  hens 
together,  they  will  eTideavorto  crowd  until 
they  are  pushed  off,  falling  and  struggling 
until  darkness  fompels  them  to  become 
quiet.  If  one  has  a  large  poultry-house, 
and  the  roosts  are  slautiug,  there  will  be  a 


I H  ATCHChickens  ^U71^SkZ 
EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self- Regulat- 
ing. Thousands  in  successful 
operation.  Lowe«4  priced 
flrst-clnss  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  n.  STAHL, 
114  tol2a  S.  6th  Pt.  Qplncy.IlL 
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in  all  the  many  shows  in 
which  it  has  participated.  ; 
there  must  be  something  • 
the  superiority  claims  of  the 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  : 
Self  regulating,  entirely  auto-  ■ 
atic.  you  put  in  the  eegs.  the  I 
liable  does  the  rest.  All  about  ; 
this  and  many  things  of  value  to  ; 
the  poaltry  man  in  our  new  book.  Send  lOcts.  forit.  I 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO..  QUINCY,  ILLS-  : 
j<iiTifniingiTTHif  niirn  1 1 1  iti  iii  1 1  in  iiiirmiiiK 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Stoam 
Absolutely  i^el f-roj^uln  tinsr. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  tirst -class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quiucy,IIU 


k^THERE's  MONEY  IN  IT 

.The  poultry  business  pays  when  con- 
kducted  under  the  rules  laid  down  in 
lour  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK  &. 
fCATALQCUE  FOR  1897.  Hand- 
somely printed  in  colors,  civing  cuts 
and  description  of  the  leading  breeds 
of  fowls.  Plans  for  poultry  housesi 
tested  remedies  and  price  of 
poultry  and  eggs.   Worth  many 
,,;  dollars.  Sent  for  litc.  stamps  oreilver 
^/  postpaid  THE  J.W,  MILLER  CO, 
^'Box  162,  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS. 

LOTS  OF  EGGS 

when  hens  are  f( 
cat  bone,  cut  I 
•     Improved  '96 

MANN'S 


YOD 

HAVE 
BACKACHE! 


Get  Rid  of  It! 

It  is  a  sign  that  you  have  Kid- 
ney Disease;  Kidney  Disease, 
if  not  checked,  leads  to  Bright's 
Disease, 

and  Bright's 
vHMi^Disease 
Kills! 

Because  the  Kidneys  brealc 
down  and  pass  away  with 
the  urine  

Heed  the  Danger  Signal 

and  begin  to  cure  your  Kidneys 
to-day  by  talcing 


Large  bottle  or  new  style  smaller  one 
at  your  druggist's. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACH'Y  f 

PUMPS, AIR  LIFTS  .if  I, 

.6.AS0 L I N  E  EN G !  N  ESifchJ' 

CIRCULARS     FREE         '  jj^^^^ 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
AURORA.ILL- CHICAGO  -  DALLAS.TEX: 


lWEll  drilling  machinery 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 
ITHACA.  N.Y. 
{MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
IDEEP  OP  SHAUOW  WELLS,  WITH 
^  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 

SENO  roR    CATAUOGue  ' 
^TtDORESS  WILLIAMS BRO&ITHACA.N.M( 


2  FENCE! 

18c  Per  ROD 


^Isthe  cost  of  wire  50-in 
^high.    You  Can  make 
550  rods  per  day  with 
our  automatic  machine.    Circulars  free. 
KOKOMO  FENCE  HACHINE  CO.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


/T>^>pOO    fox-  a 

MACHINE 

to  weaveyuurowu  feliceof 
Colled  Hard  Steel 
Spring  Wire, 

52  inclii's  liij-'h,  ;it 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

820  buys  wire  for  100 
rod  fence.  A^nts 

Wanted  Catalogue  Free. 
CAKTEK 

Wire  FeneeMaoh.Co. 

Bux29  Mt.Sterling,0. 


"Ell"  Baling  Presses 

38  styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 
ss»46Inch  ^ — -  Bell 
Feed  Opening; 

^  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  uio  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy.  lit* 


m»de.  Write  tor  foil 
information. 

MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 
Kendallvilie,  Indiana 


Write  to  FR.VXKLIN  P  UTN  A31 ,  485  fauHl  St..  N.Y. 

HE  IS  THE  MAN 

wlio  STARTS  MEN  and  Women  in  Practical 
Photography  to  earn  vionei/  at  honie.  Start  lUght / 
Don't  tool  away  money  on  *'  Dummy  "  appaiiitug.  liut 
small  moans  and  no  txpeneuce  ivguired.il  icitl  Pay  You 


TOP  SNAP, 

EitrnsionBib 
i>oiJBi.i: 


6I1NS 


BUY-CYCLES 

PutoLa.  t^portio^  Goods,  Ftshiof 
bend  So.  for  OOpMie  oat&lo^o. 

POWELL  4  CLEMENT  CO. 

ice  laia  Bt.<:iiiriooaU,A 
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GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  tho  worli!.  12 
sizes.  $5  and  op.   O.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.  Cat'l'gyrte  if  you 

name  tbics  paper, 
r.  W.  MftHN  CO..  Mlllort.  ■*•!. 


CAN'T  LOSE  ME  '^^^t^^^'""^ 

well,  the  bird  man,"  for  Sl.r>i'  per  pair.  RecnrdR  df 
150  and  ^0  miles.  S.  R.  ATWELL,  Winchester.  Va. 

THE  BLIZZARD  HORSE  ICE  CALKS  beat  all. 
You  sharpen  your  own  hurse  while  yonr  neighbor  is 
wiiitin?  at  the  sniith'tfi.    S.  W.  Kent.  Jl'^riden,  Ct. 


Tataloene  of     Speakers,  Dialoffuos, 
I*iavn.  DrilU,  Teachers'  Aids.  Letter 
■■■  ■  I  ■      '"—WriterB. Amusements, FortuneTellere, 
Dream  bcoke.etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.  23  Ann  St..  N.Y. 


Decembeb  1,  1896. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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"MOTHER'S  ROOM." 

I'm  awfully  sorry  for  poor  Jack  Roe  : 

He's  the  boy  that  lives  with  his  aunt,  you  know; 

And  he  says  his  honse  is  filled  with  gloom 

Because  it  has  got  no  "mother's  room 

I  tell  yon  what,  it  is  fine  enough 

To  talk  of  "hondoirs"  and  such  fancy  stuff. 

But  the  room  of  rooms  that  seems  best  to  me, 

The  room  where  I'd  always  rather  be. 

Is  nuitlier's  room,  where  a  fellow  can  rest. 

And  talk  of  the  things  his  heart  loves  best. 

Wljat  if  I  do  get  dirt  about. 

And  sometimes  startle  my  mint  with  a  shout? 

It  is  mother's  room,  and,  if  slit*  don"t  mind. 

To  the  hints  of  others  I'm  always  blind. 

Maybe  I  lose  my  things— what  then  ? 

In  mother's  room  I  find  them  again, 

And  I've  never  denied  that  I  litter  the  floor 

With  marbles  and  tops  and  many  things  more  ; 

But  I  tell  you,  for  boys  with  a  tired  head. 

It  is  jolly  to  rest  it  on  mother's  bed. 

Now,  poor  Jack  Roe,  when  he  visits  me, 
I  take  him  to  mother's  room,  you  see. 
Because  it's  the  nicest  place  to  go 
When  a  fellow's  spirits  are  getting  low. 
And  mother  she's  always  kind  and  sweet. 
And  there's  always  a  smile  poor  Jack  to  greet ; 
And  somehow  the  sunbeams  seem  to  glow 
More  brightly  in  mother's  room,  I  know. 
Than  anywhere  else,  and  you'll  never  find  gloom 
Or  any  old  shadow  in  mother's  room. 

—Harper's  Young  People. 


A  COHUTTA  romance; 

BY  WILL  N.  HARBEN. 

Anthor  of  "  From  Clue  to  Climax,"  "Almost  Per- 
suaded," "The  Land  of  the  Changing  Sun," 
"  White  Marie,"  "A  Mute  Confessor,"  etc. 

Chapter  V. 

,R.  Lash  came  a  little  earlier 
than  he  was  expected.  The 
wound  was  not  really  a  fatal 
one,  he  said,  but  if  Miss 
Harriet  had  not  been  so  at- 
tentive and  skilful  in  keep- 
ing the  cut  closed,  the  man 
would  have  bled  to  death. 

Westerfelt  dropped  to 
sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  it 
was  night.  A  lamp,  the 
light  of  which  was  softened 
by  a  pink  shade,  stood  on  a  sewing-machine 
near  the  fireplace.  At  first  he  could  not  recall 
what  had  happened,  nor  where  he  was,  and  he 
felt  very  weak  and  sleepy.  After  awhile,  how- 
ever, he  became  conscious  that  he  was  not 
alone.  A  slight  figure  was  moving  silently 
about  the  room,  now  at  the  fireplace,  again  at 
a  table  where  some  lint,  bandages  and  vials  • 
had  been  left.  The  figure  approached  his  bed 
cautiously.  It  was  Harriet  Floyd.  She  started 
to  move  away  when  she  saw  that  he  was 
awake,  but  he  detained  her. 

"I'm  a  lot  of  trouble  for  a  new  boarder,"  he 
said,  smiling.  "This  is  my  first  day,  and  yet 
I've  turned  your  house  into  a  fortification  and 
a  hospital." 

"You  are  not  a  bit  of  trouble.  The  doctor  said 
let  you  sleep  as  much  as  possible." 

"I  don't  need  sleep.  I've  been  hurt  worse 
than  this  many  a  time  before." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  brow.   "It'll  make 
you  feverish ;  go  to  sleep." 
"Did  they  jail  Wambush?" 
"Yes." 

"Toughest  customer  I  ever  tackled."  He 
laughed  drily. 

She  made  no  reply.  She  went  to  the  fire  and 
began  stirring  the  contents  of  a  three-legged 
pot  on  the  coals.  To  see  her  better,  he  turned 
over  on  his  side.   The  bed-slats  creaked. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  running  to  hira, 
"you'll  break  the  stitches,  and  bleed  again. 
Don't  move  that  way." 

He  raised  the  blanket  and  looked  down  at 
his  wound. 

"I  reckon  they  are  all  right,  though  I  did 
feel  a  little  twinge." 

"Yon  have  not  had  any  dinner  nor  supper," 
she  went  on.  "Dr.  Lash  said  if  you  wanted 
anything  I  should  give  you  some  gruel  and 
milk.  I've  made  it,  and  It  Is  keeping  warm  at 
the  fire.   Will  you  take  some?" 

"No,  I  thank  you-  I  can  wait  till  breakfast, 
if  I  have  to  lie  here.  Then  I'll  sit  up  at  the 
table  and  eat  a  square  meal.  Somehow  I'm 
not  hungry.  "Wambush  objected  mightily  to 
being  jailed,  didn't  he?" 

•'You  ought  not  to  w-ait  till  breakfast,"  she 
said,  looking  at  the  fire;  "you'd  better  let  me 
give  you  some  of  this  gruel." 

"All  right.   You  are  the  doctor." 

She  dipped  up  some  of  the  gruel  in  a  bowl, 
and  adding  some  milk  to  it,  she  came  back  to 
him.  But  she  was  confronted  by  a  difficulty. 
He  could  not  eat  gruel  and  milk  from  a  spoon 
while  lying  on  Vis  hack.  He  put  his  hands  on 
either  side  of  him  and  started  to  sit  up. 

"Oh,  don't!"  she  cried,  setting  the  bowl  on 
the  floor  and  gently  pushing  him  back  on  his 
pillow.   "You  must  not!" 

He  laughed.  "Just  like  a  woman.  You 
surely  don't  think  I'm  going  to  lie  here  for  a 
week  like  a  sick  cat,  for  a  little  scratch  like 
that.  I've  lost  some  blood,  that's  all."  And 
before  she  could  prevent  it,  he  had  sat  up. 

"I  can't  look  after  sick  folks,"  she  said,  in 
despair.   "The  doctor  will  blame  me." 


"I  heard  him  say  if  you  hadn't  held  my  cut 
so  well  I'd  have  bled  to  death." 
"Anybody  could  have  done  it." 
"Nobody  else  did  it." 

"Do  j'ou  want  the  gruel  ?  Take  it  quick  and 
lie  down  again.  You'll  lose  strength  sitting 
up." 

"You'll  have  to  feed  me,"  he  said,  opening 
his  mouth.  "I'm  too  blamed  weak  to  sit  up 
without  propping  with  my  hands,  and  they 
don't  seem  very  good  supports.  Loolt  how 
that  one  is  wobbling." 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
without  a  word  placed  the  bowl  in  her  lap  and 
her  arm  around  him.  Then  neither  spoke  as 
she  filled  the  spoon  and  held  it  to  his  lips. 
She  felt  him  trying  to  steady  his  arms  to  keep 
his  weight  from  her. 

"It's  good,"  he  said,  as  she  filled  the  spoon 
the  second  time.  "I  had  no  idea  I  was  so 
hungry.  You  say  you  made  it?" 

"Yes.  There,  I  must  wipe  your  chin.  You 
ought  not  to  talk  when  you  are  eating." 

For  several  minutes  neitherspoke.  He  fin- 
ished the  bowl  of  gruel  and  laid  down  again. 

"I  feel  as  mean  as  a  dog,"  he  said,  as  she  rose 
and  drew  the  cover  over  him.  "Here  I  am, 
being  nursed  by  the  very  fellow's  sweetheart  I 
tried  my  level  best  to  do  up." 

She  turned  and  placed  the  bowl  on  the  table, 
and  then  went  to  the  fire. 

"I  heard  you  was  his  girl  last  night,"  he  con- 
tinued.  "Well,  I'm  glad  I  didn't  kill  him.  I 


white  cap,  a  white  mask,  and  a  white  sheet 
over  the  body. 

"Thar's  whar  the  scrimmage  tuck  place," 
said  a  muffled  voice,  and  a  white  figure  point- 
ed to  the  spot  where  Westerfelt  and  Wambush 
had  fought.  "We  must  hurry  an'  take  'imout 
an'  have  it  over." 

Harriet  Floyd  heard  some  one  breathing  be- 
hind her.  It  was  Westerfelt.  His  elbow 
touched  her  as  he  leaned  toward  the  window 
and  peered  out. 

"Oh,  it's  you !"  she  cried.  "Go  back  to  bed. 
You—" 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  The  moonlight 
fell  in  his  face.  It  was  white.  He  suddenly 
drew  back  beside  her  to  keep  from  being  seen 
by  those  outside.  His  lips  moved,  but  they 
made  no  .sound. 

"Go  back  to  bed,"  she  repeated.  She  put  out 
her  hand  and  touched  him,  but  she  was  unable 
to  resist  the  fascination  of  the  sight  outside. 

"What  do  they  want?"  he  whispered.  He 
put  his  hand  on  an  old-fashioned  what-not, 
and  some  shells  and  trifling  ornaments  began 
to  rattle  harshly. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "Don't  let  them 
see  you.  You  couldn't  do  anything  against 
so  many.  They  are  a  band  sworn  to  protect 
one  another. 

"His  friends?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Ah!"  He  glanced  at  the  two  doors,  one 
opening  into  the  hall,  th3   other  into  his 


'YOTj'LIi  HAVE  TO  FEED  ME," 
HE  SAID. 


The  light  of  the  burning  paper  flashed 
on  the  walls. 
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wouldn't  have  tried  in  anything  but  self- 
defense,  for  even  if  he  did  use  a  gun  and  knife 
when  I  had  none,  he's  got  bulldog  pluck,  and 
plenty  of  it.  Do  you  know,  I  felt  like  mashing 
the  head  of  that  sheriff  for  beating  his  fist  like 
he  did." 

She  had  sat  down  before  the  fire,  but  she 
rose.  "If  I  stay  here,"  she  said,  abruptly, 
"you'll  keep  talking  and  not  sleep  at  all.  I'm 
going  into  the  next  room,  the  parlor.  If  you 
wan't  anything,  call  me,  and  I'll  come." 

A  few  minutes  after  she  left  him  he  fell 
asleep.  Harriet  put  a  piece  of  wood  on  the 
fire  in  the  next  room  and  sat  down  before  it. 
She  had  left  the  door  of  his  room  ajar,  and  a 
ray  of  light  from  his  lamp  fell  across  the  dark 
carpet  and  dimly  illuminated  the  room.  The 
hours  passed  slowly.  No  one  in  the  house  was 
astir.  No  sound  came  from  without,  except 
the  barking  of  a  dog  down  the  road.  She  was 
fatigued  and  almost  asleep,  when  she  was  sud- 
denly roused  by  a  far-oflf  shout. 

"Whoopee!  Whoopee!" 

It  seemed  to  come  from  the  road  leading 
down  from  the  mountains.  She  held  her 
breath  and  listened. 

"Whoopee!  Whoopee!" 

It  was  nearer  and  nearer.  Then  she  heard 
the  steady  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs.  She 
rose  and  went  to  the  window,  moving  softly, 
that  her  ear  might  not  lose  any  of  the  sounds. 
She  raised  the  window  cautiously  and  looked 
out.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and 
down  the  street  beyond  the  livery-stable  she 
saw  a  body  of  horsemen. 

"Great  heavens!"  she  exclaimed,  "it's  the 
'Regulators'— the  'Whltecaps!' " 

She  drew  back  behind  the  curtains  as  the 
horsemen  rode  up  to  the  hotel  and  stopped. 
There  were  twenty  or  more,  and  each  wore  a 


room,  and  then  he  swayed  and  clutched  the 
curtain. 

She  caught  his  arm  and  steadied  him. 

"Oh,  you  must  go  He  down!  You'll—" 

A  noise  outside  drew  her  to  the  window. 
The  band  was  crossing  the  street  to  the  jail. 

"What  are  they  going  to  do?"  He  rested  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  looked  through  a 
pane  above  her  head. 

"To  take  Toot  out." 

"An  then  he'll  lead  'em?" 

"I  don't  know.  Oh,  I  can't  tell !"  She  faced 
him  for  an  instant,  a  look  of  helpless  inde- 
cision in  her  eyes;  then  she  turned  again  to 
the  window. 

"I'll  go  slip  on  my  coat,"  he  said.  "I— I'm 
cold." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  he  went  into  his 
room.  He  turned  up  the  lamp,  but  quickly 
lowered  it  again.  He  found  his  coat  on  a  chair 
and  put  it  on.  He  wondered  if  he  were  afraid. 
Perhaps  his  mind  was  not  right— his  wound 
and  all  his  trouble  had— 

Harriet  entered  the  door  softly  and  turned 
the  light  down  lower. 

"Stay  back  here,"  she  whispered. 

"Why?" 

"If  they  get  Toot  out,  it  would  be  just  like 
him  to  try  to— you— you  are  not  strong  enough 
to  get  out  of  their  way.  Oh,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do !"  She  went  back  to  the  window  in 
the  next  room,  and  he  followed  her. 

The  white  figures  had  dismounted  at  the 
jail.  They  stood  at  the  gate  a  moment,  then 
filed  into  the  yard  and  stood  at  the  door.  The 
leader  rapped,  and  cried  out: 

"Hello,  in  thar,  Tarpley  Brown !  Show  yore- 
se'f !" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment.  In  the 
moonlight  the  body  of  men  looked  like  a 


snowdrift  against  the  jail  door.  The  same 
voice  spoke  again : 

"Don't  you  keep  us  waitin'  long,  nuther, 
Tarp.  You  kin  know  what  sort  we  are  by  our 
grave-clotlies,  ef  you'll  peep  out  o'  the  win- 
der." 

"What  do  you-uns  want?"  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  jailor,  from  the  wing  of  the  house 
occupied  by  him  and  his  fainil.v.  His  voice 
roused  a  sleeping  infant,  and  it  began  to  cry. 
The  cry  was  smothered  by  some  one's  hand 
over  the  child's  mouth. 

"You  know  what  we-uns  want,"  answered 
the  leadei'.  "We  come  atter  Toot  Wambush. 
Turn  'im  out,  ef  you  know  what's  good  fur 
you." 

"Gentlemen,  I'm  a  sworn  officer  of  the  law. 
I-" 

"Drap  that!  Open  that  cell-door,  ur  we'll 
putt  daylight  through  you."  ; 

This  was  followed  by  the  low,  pleading 
voice  of  a  woman,  and  the  wailing  of  two  o^ 
three  children. 

"Wait !"  cried  the  jailor.  Westerfelt  beard  a 
door  slam  and  a  rattle  of  chains  on  the  wood- 
en floor.  A  bolt  was  slid  back,  the  frontdoor 
opened,  and  the  white  drift  parted  to  receive  a. 
dark  form. 

"Whar's  my  boss?"  doggedlj'  exclaimed  Toot 
Wambush. 

"Out  thar,  hitched  to  the  fence,"  answered 
the  leader.  " 

"You-uns  was  a  long  time  comin'." 

"Had  to  git  together.  Most  uv  us  nevel' 
heerd  uv  j'ore  capture  tell  a  hour  by  sun." 

The  band  filed  out  of  the  gate  and  mounted 
their  horses.  Toot  Wambush  was  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  others.  He  suddenly  turned 
his  horse  toward  the  hotel.  : 

Westerfelt  drew  back  behind  the  curtain. 
Harriet  caught  his  arm  and  clung  to  it. 

"Go  to  your  room !"  she  gasped.  "You'd 
better.  You  must  not  stay  here."  He  seemed 
not  to  hear.  He  leaned  forward  and  peered 
again  through  the  window.  The  leader  and 
Wambush  reined  their  horses  in  at  the  edge 
of  the  sidewalk. 

"Come  on,  Toot.  Whar  j  ou  gwine?"  asked 
the  leader. 

"I  want  to  take  that  feller  with  us.  I'll 
never  budge  'thout  him,  you  kin  bet  yore  botj- 
tom  dollar  on  that." 

"He's  bad  hurt — 'bout  to  die.  Don't  be  a 
fool !" 

"Huh  !  Doc  Lash  sent  me  word  he  was  safe. 
I  didn't  hurt  'im,  but  he  did  me,  and  I  want  to 
pay  'im  for  it.  Are  you  fellers  goin' back  on 
me?" 

"Not  this  chicken,"  a  voice  said,  and  a  white 
form  whipped  his  horse  over  to  Wambush's. 
"I'm  with  you,"  echoed  another.  Then  there 
was  a  clamor  of  voices,  and  all  the  gang 
gathered  around  Wambush.  He  chuckled  and 
.swore  softly.   "That's  the  stufT,"  he  said. 

Harriet  turned  to  Westerfelt.  "They  are 
drinking,"  she  said.  "Haven't  you  got  a  pis- 
tol?" 

"No." 

"You  stay  here.  Don't  let  'em  see  you.  I'ni 
going  up-stairs  and  speak  to  Toot  from  the 
veranda.   It's  the  only  chance.   'Sh  !" 

She  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  opened  the 
door  noiselessly  and  went  out  Into  the  hall. 
He  heard  the  rustle  of  her  skirts  as  she  went 
up  the  stairs,  and  a  moment  later  the  door 
leading  to  the  veranda  on  the  floor  above 
opened  with  a  creak,  and  she  appeared  over  the 
heads  of  the  band. 

"Toot!  Toot  Wambush!"  she  called,  In  a 
clear,  steady  voice,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you."  . 

Wambush,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  had  just 
ridden  his  horse  onto  the  veranda,  and  could 
hear  nothing  above  the  thunderous  clatter  of 
his  horse's  hoofs  on  the  floor. 

"Here,  thar,  you  jail-bird,  yore  wanted!" 
cried  out  the  leader.  "Stop  that  infernal 
racket!" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Wambush,  riding  back 
toward  the  leader. 

"Toot  Wambush!"  Harriet  repeated. 

He  looked  up  at  her.  "What  do  you  want?'' 
he  a.sked,  doggedly. 

"Get  away  as  fast  as  you  can,"  she  replied. 
"His  wound  has  broken  again.  He's  bleeding 
to  death." 

"Hang  'im!  that's  good  news."  He  did  not 
move. 

"You'd  better  go,"  she  urged.  "It  will  b§ 
wilful  murder.  You  made  the  attack.  He 
was  unarmed,  and  you  used  a  pistol  and  a 
knife." 

He  sat  on  his  horse,  silent  and  motionless^ 
his  face  raised  to  her  in  the  full  moonlight; 
There  was  no  sound  except  the  champing  of 
bits,  the  creaking  of  saddles. 

"Come  on,  Toot,"  said  the  leader,  in  a  low 
tone.  "You've  settled  yore  man's  hash,  what 
more  do  you  want?  We've  got  you  out  o'  jail, 
now  let  us  put  you  whar  you'll  be  safe." 

Wambush  had  not  taken  his  eyes  from  the 
girl.  He  now  spoke  as  if  his  words  were  for 
her  only. 

"Ef  I  go,"  he  said,  "will  you  follow  me — will 
yon  come?" 

"This  is  no  time  nor  place  to  speak  of  such 
things,"  she  replied,  as  she  turned  away.  "Go 
this  minute,  and  save  yourself  while  you 
can." 

"Harriet!"  cried  Wambush.  Westerfelt 
could  no  longer  see  the  girl,  and  he  heard  the 
door  close. 

"Come  on,  Toot!"  The  leader  rode  his  horse 
up  alongside  Wambush.  Many  of  the  others 
had  started  away. 

Toot  did  not  move.  He  was  still  looking  at 
the  spot  where  Harriet  Floyd  had  appeared. 
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"It  simply  means  the  halter,  you  blamed 
fool !" 

Wambush  stared  into  the  mask  of  the 
leader,  and  then  they  rode  away  together. 


Chapter  VI. 

"When  Harriet  went  down-stairs  she  found 
Westerfelt  lying  unconscious  on  the  floor.  In 
his  fall  he  had  clutched  and  torn  down  the 
curtain.  She  was  trying  to  raise  him  when 
the  door  opened  and  her  mother  appeared. 

"What's  the  matter,  Harriet?" 

"He  has  fainted— I  don't  know— he  may  be 
dead.  Look,  mother!" 

Mrs.  Floyd  raised  Westerfelt's  head  and 
turned  his  face  upward. 

"No,  he's  still  breathing."  She  opened  his 
shirt  hastily.  "Jfo,  his  wound  is  not  broke. 
We  must  get  him  to  bed  again.  How  did  he 
happen  to  be  here?" 

"He  got  up  when  the  Whitecaps  first  passed. 
I  could  not  persuade  him  to  go  back." 

"We  must  carry  him  back  to  the  bed,"  said 
Mrs.  Floyd.  As  they  started  to  raise  him, 
Westerfelt  opened  his  eyes,  took  a  long  breath, 
and  sat  up.  Without  a  word  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  between  them  they  supported  him  to 
the  bed  in  the  next  room. 

"His  feet  are  like  ice."  said  Mrs.  Floyd,  as 
she  tucked  the  blankets  around  him.  "Why 
did  you  let  him  stand  there?" 

"It  wasn't  her  fault,  Mrs.  Floyd,"  said  Wes- 
terfelt, with  chattering  teeth.  "I  knew  they 
meant  trouble  to  me,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to 
be  ready." 

"You  ought  to  have  stayed  in  bed." 
Her  eyes  followed  Harriet  to  the  fireplace. 
"No,  daughter,"  she  said,  "go  lie  down.  I'll 
stay  here." 

"I'd  rather  neither  of  you  would  sit  up," 
said  Westerfelt.  "I'm  all  right.  I'll  sleep  like 
a  log  till  breakfast.  I  don't  want  to  be  such  a 
bother." 

"You  ain't  a  bit  o'  trouble,"  replied  Mrs. 
Floyd.  "We  are  only  glad  to  be  able  to  help. 
When  I  saw  that  cowardly  scamp  draw  his 
pistol  and  knife  on  you,  I  could  'a'  killed  him. 
I've  told  Harriet — " 

"Mother!"  Harriet  turned  from  the  fire, 
and  abruptly  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Floyd  did  not 
finish  what  she  had  started  to  say.  Westerfelt 
looked  at  her  questioningly,  and  then  closed 
his  eyes.  She  went  to  the  fireplace  and  laid  a 
stick  of  wood  across  the  andirons,  and  then 
sat  down  and  hooded  her  head  with  a  shawl. 

When  Westerfelt  awoke  it  was  early  dawn. 
The  outlines  of  the  room,  and  the  different 
objects  in  it,  were  indistinct.  At  the  foot  of 
his  bed  he  noticed  something  which  resembled 
a  heap  of  clothing  on  a  chair.  He  looked  at  it 
steadily,  wondering  If  it  could  be  part  of  the 
strange  dreams  which  had  beset  him  in  sleep. 
As  the  room  gradually  became  lighter  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  woman.  Mrs.  Floyd,  he  thought 
— but  no,  the  figure  was  slighter.  It  was  Har- 
riet. She  had  taken  her  mother's  place  an 
hour  before.  Her  head  hung  down,  but  she 
was  not  asleep.  Presently  she  looked  up,  and 
catching  his  eyes,  she  rose  and  came  to  him. 

"How  do  you  feel  now?"  She  touched  his 
forehead  with  her  soft,  warm  hand. 

"I'm  all  right.   I'll  be  up  to  breakfast." 

"No,  you  won't.  You  must  not.  It  would 
kill  you." 

"Pshaw!  That  pin-scratch?"  He  struck  his 
breast  near  the  wound.  "He'd  have  to  go 
deeper  and  rip  wider  to  do  me  up." 

She  stifled  a  cry,  and  caught  his  hand. 

"You  must  not  be  foolish."  She  started  to 
turn  away,  but  his  flngers  closed  over  hers. 

"I'm  sorry.  I'll  mind  what  you  say,  because 
you've  been  so  good  to  me.  It  seems  mighty 
funny — Toot  Wambush's  girl  taking  care  of  the 
very  man  he  tried  to  wipe  out  of  creation." 

She  twisted  her  hand  from  him.  "Why  do 
you  say  I'm  his  girl?" 

"Because  they  all  do,  I  reckon.  Ain't  you? 
Last  night  I  heard  him  ask  you  to  follow 
him." 

"You  never  heard  me  say  I  would." 
"No." 

"Well,  then!" 

She  went  to  the  fireplace.  He  could  not  see 
her,  but  he  heard  her  stirring  the  flre  with  a 
poker.  For  several  minutes  neither  of  them 
spoke.  Then  she  came  to  him  suddenly. 

"I  forgot,"  she  said.  "Here's  a  newspaper 
and  a  letter  Mr.  Washburn  left  for  you."  She 
gave  them  to  him,  and  went  to  the  window 
and  raised  the  shade,  flooding  the  room  with 
the  soft,  yellowing  light.  Then  she  resumed 
her  seat  at  the  flre. 

He  opened  his  letter.  The  handwriting  was 
very  crude,  and  he  did  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  it  before.  Looking  at  the  bottom 
of  the  last  page  he  saw  that  it  was  signed  by 
Sue  Dawson — Sally  Dawson's  mother.  It  was 
not  dated,  and  began  without  heading  of  any 
kind. 

So  you  left  Fannin  fur  new  Pastures;  but  I  will 
be  sworn  you  don't  take  a  clean  conshunce  with  you. 
Over  my  child's  grave  I  seed  that  yon  felt  yore  gilt. 
You  are  over  thar  strikln'  out  for  fresh  Pray,  I  reckon, 
like  you  always  have  done  ;  but  mark  my  words,  yore 
day  of  enjoyment  is  over.  God  has  made  merciful 
lavs.  The  wicked  do  suffer,  and  yore  soul  will  never 
be  free  ;  never  on  earth,  never  any  whar  while  tbar's  a 
Hell  and  a  Devil.  I  believe  thar's  unpardonable  si^B, 
and  you  have  committed  one.  X  have  been  makin' 
enquiries  about  yore  conduct,  and  I  have  heard  of 
three  pore  girls  besides  mine  that  you've  made  miser- 
able, by  makin'  them  think  you  was  goin'  to  marry 
them.  John  Westerfelt.  you  .ire  a  red-handed  mur- 
derer. You  killed  my  pore.  Innocent  child  as  deliber- 
ately as  ef  you  had  choked  the  life  out  of  her  with 
yore  bare  hands.  You  hung  atter  her  night  an'  day, 
even  when  the  was  cautioned  that  you  wuz  tickle,  tell 


you  got  her  entire  heart  and  soul,  an'  then  jest  be- 
cause she  acknowledged  she  had  had  a  fancy  when 
she  was  no  more'n  a  child,  you  pretended  that  was 
excuse  enough  to  break  off.  I  know  your  sort,  John 
Westerfelt.  It  is  the  ruunin'  atter  a  thing  that  yon 
like,  and  as  soon  as  you  know  it  is  yor'n.  you  despise 
it.  God  don't  afflict  good  men  with  that  disease,  but 
I'm  mistaken  if  yon  don't  have  it  to  yore  grave.  Do 
you  know  why  I  did  not  denounce  and  upbraid  yon 
over  her  grave,  when  you  helped  kiver  up  her  remains? 
I  held  in  for  her  memory's  sake,  and  my  other  chil- 
dren. I  knowed  she  tuk  her  own  life,  and  you  do,  too, 
though  nobody  else  does,  and  I  could  not  stand  to 
think  thar  would  be  some  that  would  object  to  her 
being  laid  amongst  other  respectable  dead.  Tou  will 
never  forget  how  she  died.  I  will  keep  you  in  mind  of 
it,  never  fear.  Beware.  John  Westerfelt ;  you  want  to 
marry.  Tore  a  lonely,  selfish  man,  and  you  want  a 
wife  and  children  to  keep  you  company  in  old  age,  and 
make  you  forget  yore  past  life.  But  Beware!  a  man 
who  has  always  doubted  the  innocent,  and  made 
them  suffer,  won't  git  off  Free.  Tou  will  never  be 
satisfied  tell  you  git  a  woman  deep  enough  in  decep- 
tion to  fool  you.  Tore  a  slave  to  suspicion.  Tou  will 
never  trust  no  woman,  and  you  will  see  the  day  you 
will  pray  God  to  give  you  Faith  in  them.  John  Wes- 
terfelt. I  am  a  God-fearin'  woman.  I  believe  in  the 
command  to  love  one  another,  but  I  am  your  Enemy 
tell  Death.  I'm  yore  enemy  if  I  lose  my  salvation 
by  it.  Svz  Dawson. 

He  refolded  the  letter,  put  it  back  into  its 
envelop,  and  then  tore  open  the  newspaper, 
and  held  it  before  him.  There  was  a  clatter  of 
dishes  and  pans  in  the  kitchen  In  the  rear  of 
the  house.  A  negro  woman  was  out  in  the 
wood-yard  picking  up  chips  and  singing  a 
low  camp-meeting  hj"mn.  Now  and  then  some 
one  would  pass  through  the  hall  to  the  dining- 
room. 

Harriet  went  to  the  door  and  closed  it.  Then 
she  turned  to  him.  The  paper  had  slipped 
from  his  flngers,  and  lay  across  his  breast. 

"What  shall  I  get  for  your  breakfast?"  she 
asked.  She  moved  around  on  the  other  side  of 
his  bed,  wondering  if  it  was  the  light  falling 
through  the  yellow  hoUand  shade  that  gave 
his  face  such  a  ghastly  look. 

"What?"  He  stared  at  her  absently. 

"What  would  you  like  for  breakfast?" 

He  looked  toward  his  coat  that  hung  on  the 
foot  of  his  bed. 

"Don't  bother  about  me.  I'm  going  to  get 
up." 

"No,  you  must  not."  She  caught  his  wrist. 
"Look  how  you  are  quivering.  You  ought  not 
to  have  tried  to  read." 

He  took  up  the  paper  again,  but  it  shook  so 
that  its  rustling  might  have  been  heard  across 
the  room.  She  took  it  from  him,  and  laid  it  on 
a  chair  by  the  bed.  She  looked  away.  The 
corners  of  his  mouth  were  drawn  down,  and 
his  lips  were  twitching. 

"Hand  me  my  coat,"  he  said. 

"You  are  not  going  to  get  up?"  She  .sat 
down  on  the  bed,  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
brow.  Her  face  was  soft  and  pleading. 

He  caught  her  hand  and  held  it  nervously. 
"I  don't  believe  I've  got  a  single  friend  on 
earth,"  he  said.  "I  don't  deserve  any.  I'm  a 
bad  man." 

"Don't  talk  that  way,"  she  replied. 

There  was  something  in  his  plaintive  tone 
that  seemed  to  touch  her  deeply,  for  she 
caught  his  hand  in  both  of  hers  and  pressed  it. 

"I  don't  want  to  die,  for  your  sake,"  he  said, 
"for  if  I  was  to  go  under  it  would  be  awkward 
for  your— your  friend.  He  might  have  to 
leave  the  country." 

She  released  his  hand  suddenly.  A  pained 
look  was  in  her  face.  "Did  you  want  to  put 
your  letter  in  your  coat-pocket?" she  asked. 

"Yes." 

She  took  the  coat  from  a  chair,  and  gave 
it  to  him,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
flreplace.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
pocket  and  took  out  Sally  Dawson's  let- 
ter, and  put  it  and  her  mother's  into  the 
same  envelop.  As  he  was  putting  them  into 
the  pocket  he  found  a  folded  sheet  of  paper. 
He  opened  it.  It  was  a  letter  from  John  Wam- 
bush to  his  son  Toot.  Then  Westerfelt  re- 
membered the  paper  Harriet  handed  him  in 
the  street  after  the  fight.  Hardly  knowing 
why  he  did  so,  he  read  it.   It  was  as  follows: 

Deab  Toot  :— Me  and  yore  mother  is  miserable 
about  you.  We  have  prayed  day  and  night  for  yore 
reform,  but  in  vain.  Tou  are  going  to  ruin  fast. 
Can't  you  do  better,  for  our  sake?  We  want  you  to 
give  up  moonshining,  and  quit  liquor,  and  settle 
down  and  be  a  man.  .\bove  all,  you  must  do  yore 
duty  by  that  girl,  H.  F.  She  loves  you,  if  ever  a 
woman  loved  a  man,  and  in  aiding  you  in  yore  illicit 
distilling  she  has  laid  herself  liable  to  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary.  Don't  go  back  on  her  ;  it  would 
make  her  life  miserable.  Tou  have  led  her  to  believe 
yon  would  marry  her.  She  told  me  that  herself.  She 
is  a  good  girl.  She  only  went  into  yore  moonshining 
plan  because  she  loved  you  so  much. 

-  Tore  affectionate  father, 

John  Wameush. 

Westerfelt  folded  the  letter.  "H.  F.,"  he 
muttered.  Harriet  Floyd  a  criminal— guilty  of 
aiding  the  vilest  scoundrel  in  the  county  to 
violate  the  law!  He  turned  his  head  to  one 
side  and  pressed  down  his  pillow,  that  he 
might  see  her  as  she  sat  by  the  fire.  The  red 
firelight  shone  in  her  face.  She  looked  tired 
and  troubled. 

"Poor  girl !"  he  murmured.   "Poor girl !" 

She  looked  up  and  caught  his  eyes.  "Did  you 
want  anything?"  she  asked. 

He  gave  the  letter  to  her.  "Burn  it,  please." 

She  took  it  to  the  flre.  The  light  of  the 
burning  paper  flashed  on  the  walls  and  then 

went  out.   

Chapter  VII. 

It  was  a  week  before  John  Westerfelt  was 
strong  enough  to  leave  his  room  in  the  hotel. 
Inflammation  of  his  wound  had  set  In,  and  at 
one  time  his  condition  was  quite  critical. 


One  day  Luke  Bradley  came  in  his  buggy  to 
drive  him  out  to  his  house. 

"Martha  won't  heer  to  a  refusal,"  he  said. 
"She's  powerfully  troubled.  She  'lows  ef  we'd 
'a'  made  you  stay  with  us  you'd  not  'a'  been 
apt  to  'a'  met  Wambush  that  day,  an'  'a'  been 
laid  up  like  this.  She's  jest  dyin'  to  git  to 
cook  things  fur  y^,  an'  doctor  you  up." 

"I'll  go  out  and^tay  a  day,  anyway,"  prom- 
ised Westerfelt.  He  glanced  at  Harriet  Floyd, 
who  stood  behind  the  curtains  looking  out  of 
the  window.  "I  don't  need  any  better  treat- 
ment than  I've  had,  Luke.  Miss  Harriet's 
been  better  than  a  sister  to  me.  She  saved  my 
life  the  other  night,  too.  That  gang  would 
have  nabbed  me  as  sure  as  preaching,  if  she 
hadn't  interfered." 

Harriet  came  from  the  window.  She  took 
the  roll  of  blankets  that  Bradley  had  brought, 
and  held  one  of  them  before  the  fire. 

"It's  chilly  out  to-day,"  she  said.  "You'd 
better  wrap  him  up  well." 

Bradley  did  not  reply.  He  heard  a  noise  out- 
side, and  went  out  hastily  to  see  if  his  horse 
was  .still  standing.  Westerfelt  dragged  him- 
self from  his  chair,  and  stood  In  front  of  the 
fire.  He  had  grown  thinner  during  his  con- 
finement, and  his  clothes  hung  loosely  on 
him. 

"You  have  been  good  to  me,"  he  repeated  in 
a  low  tone,  "and  I  wish  I  could  do  something 
to  pay  you  back."  She  said  nothing.  She  bent 
over  and  felt  the  blanket  to  see  if  it  were 
scorching,  and  then  turned  the  other  side  to 
the  fire. 

"Mrs.  Bradley  is  a  good  nurse,"  she  said, 
presently.  "She'll  take  good  care  of  you.  She 
has  known  you  longer  than  we  have." 

"I'll  tell  you  something,"  he  answered,  with 
a  faint  laugh.  "I'd  really  be  willing  to  get 
hurt  over  again  to  live  here  like  I  have.  I  am 
a  lonely  cuss.  I  have  never  in  all  my  life  en- 
joyed anything  as  much  as  this  last  week." 

She  rolled  up  one  of  the  blankets  lightly, 
and  put  It  on  the  rug  in  front  of  the  fire,  and 
then  held  up  another  to  be  warmed.  She 
looked  steadily  Into  the  flre  for  a  moment, 
then  she  said : 

"You  are  not  going  back  to  that  room  over 
the  stable?" 

"Yes,  to-morrow  night." 

"It  is  not  comfortable.  It's  awfully  roomy 
and  cold." 

"Oh,  I'm  used  to  that.  Many  a  time  I've 
slept  out  in  the  open  air  on  a  frosty  night, 
with  nothing  over  me  but  a  blanket." 

"You  call  have  this  room  whenever  you 
want  it." 

"I'd  better  stay  there,"  he  answered. 

"By  George,  you've  shore  made  friends  out  o' 
them !"  exclaimed  Bradley,  as  they  drove 
away  from  the  hotel.  "The  old  lady  seems  to 
have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  j-ou.  Poor  thing ! 
She  hain't  but  the  one  child,  an'  it's  reported 
that  she  has  had  a  pile  o'  trouble  o'  some  sort. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  what.  I  reckon  Har- 
riet's gone  on  Wambush.  Ef  she  hain't,  she's 
the  fust  woman  he's  failed  to  win  over.  He's 
a  bad  egg." 

Westerfelt  coughed.  "I  thought  so — a  little, 
myself,  at  flrst.  But  nobody  can  tell  about  a 
woman." 

"That  one  in  particular,"  said  Bradley. 
"She  al'ays  has  been  a  puzzle  to  me." 

"I  hardly  think  she  is  in  love  with  him  now 
—if  she  was  once,"  said  Westerfelt.  "I  watched 
her  close  the  other  day  when  Washburn  came 
over  and  told  us  that  the  grand  jury  had 
found  a  true  bill  against  Wambush  for  assault 
with  intent  to  murder,  and  that  he  had  run  off 
West.  I  thought  it  would  affect  her,  but  she 
did  not  seem  at  all  concerned." 

Bradley  laughed.  "Mebby  she  knowed  It 
already.  Do  you  reckon  Wambush  'u'd  not 
keep  her  posted  uv  his  movements?  Why, 
before  this  racket  they  wuz  together  almost 
every  day." 

Westerfelt  drew  the  blankets  closer  about 
him.  The  road  had  taken  a  turn  around  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  the  breeze  from  the  wide 
reach  of  level  valley  lands  was  keen  and  cool. 
Westerfelt  said  nothing,  but  his  eyes  invited 
Bradley  to  continue. 

"I  don't  believe  he's  gone  West,  nuther," 
continued  Luke,  pointing  his  whip  toward  the 
highest  peak  of  the  mountain  range.  "He's 
hid  out  thar  'mongst  his  gang." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Huh  !  You'll  I'arn  a  powerful  sight  ef  you 
stay  'bout  here  long  enough.  I  tell  you,  that 
scamp  has  a  power  of  influence  in  this  sec- 
tion." 

{To  be  coniinxied.) 


THE  BAY  VIEW  READING  CIRCLE. 

The  Bay  View  Beading  Circle  is  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  past  few  years,  and  but  for  its 
modesty  in  creating  publicity  would  be  more 
generally  known.  And  yet  it  has  never  pa.ssed 
a  year  without  doubling  its  membership,  and 
to-day  it  counts  its  numbers  by  thousands, 
who  own  to  a  deeper  and  richer  life  under  the 
stimulus  of  its  work  and  the  wise  direction  of 
their  studies.  Its  local  circles  have  sprung  up 
everywhere,  and  in  the  new  class  of  1900  now 
forming,  already  nearly  a  month  In  advance 
of  the  opening  of  the  year,  fifteen  states  are 
represented.  Briefly,  the  Bay  View  work  is  a 
short,  comprehensive  four  years'  course  of 
home  reading,  simple  in  plan  but  truly  educa- 
tional, and  with  a  diploma  crowning  its  com- 
pletion. It  has  its  American,  German,  French 
and  English  years,  when  the  history,  literature 
and  social  institutions  of  these  great  modern 
nations  and  a  few  associate  works  iu  popular 


science  and  art  are  studied.  Mnny  farmers' 
and  other  literary  clubs,  recognizing  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  course,  have  adopted  it,  and 
its  transforming  power  is  felt  in  scores  of 
neighborhoods  and  isolated  places.  It  pro- 
vides a  plan  by  which  neighbors  and  young 
people  are  often  brought  together,  the  intel- 
lectual life  is  quickened  and  fed,  new  joys 
spring  up" and  social  life  becomes  more  pleas- 
ant and  is  elevated  by  superior  aims.  Thou- 
sands are  hungering  for  such  an  organization 
that  will  make  life  in  the  country  pleasant, 
with  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  town  and 
city.  The  central  oflice  is  at  Flint,  Michigan, 
where  inquirers  will  always  receive  Informa- 
tion. Address  J.  M.  Hall. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  CROWN. 

Many  people  have  seen  the  crown  of  Queen 
Victoria,  in  the  Towerof  London,  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  how  it  is  made  up,  and  how 
many  jewels  it  contains.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
heaviest  and  most  uncomfortable  diadem  of 
all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe.  It  is  con- 
structed from  jewels  taken  from  old  crowns, 
and  other  stones  provided  by  her  majesty.  It 
consists  of  emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires,  pearls 
and  diamonds.  The  stones,  which  are  set  in 
gold  and  silver,  incase  a  crimson  velvet  cap 
with  a  border  of  ermine,  the  whole  of  the 
interior  being  lined  with  the  finest  white  silk. 
Above  the  crimson  border  on  the  lower  edge 
of  the  band  is  a  row  of  129  pearls.  Around 
the  upper  part  of  the  band  is  a  border  of  112 
pearls.  In  the  front,  stationed  between  the 
two  borders  of  pearls,  is  a  huge  sapphire,  pur- 
chased by  George  IV.,  set  iu  the  center  of 
valuable  pearls.  At  the  back,  in  the  same 
position,  Is  another  but  smaller  sapphire. 
The  sides  are  adorned  with  three  sapphires, 
and  between  these  are  eight  emeralds.  Above 
and  below  the  sapphires,  extending  all  around 
the  crown,  are  placed  at  intervals  fourteen 
diamonds,  the  eight  emeralds  being  encircled 
by  clusters  of  diamonds,  128  in  number.  Be- 
tween the  emeralds  and  sapphires  are  sixteen 
ornaments,  each  consisting  of  eight  diamonds. 
Above  a  circular  band  are  eight  sapphires  set 
separately,  encircled  by  eight  diamonds.  Be- 
tween each  of  these  eight  sapphires  are  eight 
festoons  of  eighteen  diamonds  each.  In  front 
of  the  crown  is  a  diamond  Maltese  cross,  in 
the  center  of  which  glistens  the  famous  ruby 
given  to  Edward  I.  by  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel. 
This  is  the  stone  which  adorned  the  helmet  of 
Henry  V.  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  The 
center  of  the  ruby  is  hollowed  out,  and  the 
space  filled,  in  accordance  with  the  eastern 
custom,  with  a  similar  ruby. 

The  Maltese  cross  is  formed  of  seveuty-flve 
splendid  diamonds.  At  each  of  the  sides  and 
at  the  back  is  a  Maltese  cross  with  emerald 
centers,  containing  respectively  132,  124  and  130 
sparkling  diamonds.  Level  with  the  four 
Maltese  crosses,  and  stationed  between,  are 
four  ornaments,  shaped  like  the  fleur-de-lis, 
with  four  rubies  in  the  center,  and  surrounded 
by  diamonds,  containing  eighty-five,  eighty- 
six  and  eighty-seven  diamonds.  From  the 
Maltese  cross  spring  four  imperial  arches 
composed  of  oak-leaves  and  diamonds.  The 
leaves'are  formed  of  728  diamonds;  thirty-two 
pearls  represent  the  acorns,  and  fifty-four 
diamonds  the  cups.  From  the  upper  part  of 
the  imperial  arches  hang  suspended  four  large 
pendant-shaped  pearls  set  in  diamond  cups, 
each  cup  being  formed  of  twelve  diamonds, 
the  stems  from  each  of  the  four  hanging 
pearls  being  incrusted  with  twenty-four 
diamonds.  Above  the  arch  is  the  mount, 
which  is  made  of  438  diamonds.  The  zone 
and  arc  are  represented  by  thirty-three 
diamonds.  On  the  summit  of  the  throne 
is  a  cross,  which  has  for  its  center  a 
rose-cut  sapphire  set  In  the  center  of 
fourteen  large  diamonds.  Altogether  the 
crown  comprises  one  large  ruby,  one  large 
sapphire,  twenty-six  smaller  sapphires,  eleven 
emeralds,  four  rubies,  1,.363  brilliants,  1.273 
rose-diamonds,  four  pendant-shaped  pearls, 
and  273  smaller  pearls.  The  queen  has 
worn  her  crown  only  about  ten  times  in  her 
fifty-eight  years'  reign.- Cricket. 

 •i— *  

HAVE  VOU  ASTHMA  OR  HAY-FEVER? 

Medical  Science  at  last  reports  a  positive 
cure  for  Asthma  and  Hay-fever  in  the  won- 
derful Kola  Plant,  a  new  botanical  discovery 
found  on  the  Congo  River.  West  Africa.  Its 
cures  are  really  marvelous.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Combs,  of  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.,  writes  that 
it  cured  him  of  Asthma  of  fifty  years'  stand- 
ing, and  Hon.  L.  G.  Clute.  of  Greeley,  Iowa, 
testifies  that  for  three  years  he  had  to  sleep 
propped  up  iu  a  chair  in  Hay-fever  season, 
being  imable  to  He  down  night  or  day.  Tlie 
Kola  Plant  cured  him  at  once.  To  make  the 
matter  sure,  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
cures  are  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public. 
So  great  Is  their  faith  in  its  wonderful  cura- 
tive powers,  the  Kola  Importing  Co.,  of  11G4 
Broadway,  New  York,  to  make  It  known,  is 
sending  out  large  cases  of  the  Kola  compound 
free  to  all  renders  of  the  Farm  and  Firksipe 
who  are  sufferers  from  Asthma.  All  tUey 
ask  In  return  is  that  when  cured  yourself 
you  will  tell  your  neighbors  about  it.  Send 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal-card,  and 
they  will  send  you  a  large  case  by  mail  free. 
It  costs  you  nothing,  and  you  should  surely 
try  it. 


Read  announcement  of  "Big  Pay  and  .Sure 
Pay"  in  our  advertising  columns  this  issue. 


Deceitbek  1,  1896. 
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IMPERIAL  MOURNING  IN  RUSSIA. 

Tbe  mourning  of  the  imperial  family  and 
court  of  Russia  for  the  death  of  a  czar  is  con- 
trolled, of  course,  says  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette," 
by  strictest  rule.  During  the  first  quarter  the 
czarina  and  the  grand  duchesses  wear  high 
dresses  of  black  flannel  -with  long  sleeves,  a  la 
Charles  VI.,  reaching  to  the  ground  and  but- 
toned close  at  the  wrist.  From  the  waist 
flows  a  train  of  the  same  material,  and  about 
three  yards  long.  The  collar  and  weepers  are 
of  white  cambric  with  a  deep  hem,  and  the 
Cap  of  Mary-Queen-of-Scots  shape  is  of  crape 
lined  with  thin  silk,  and  has  a  band  pointed 
in  form  to  correspond  with  the  curve  of  the 
head-gear.  There  are  two  veils,  one  of  them 
short,  for  ordinary  use,  another  four  yards  in 
length  for  ceremonial  occasions.  There  is  no 
difference  lietween  the  costume  of  the  czarina 
and  that  of  the  grand  duchesses  save  in  the 
size  of  the  train. 

During  the  second  quarter  cloth  miay  be 
substituted  for  flannel,  and  the  band  disap- 
pears from  the  bonnet.  The  change  in  the 
third  quarter  allows  of  cashmere  instead  of 
the  heavier  materials,  while  the  weepers  are 
discontinued,  and  black  tulle  takes  the  place 
of  crape  in  the  head-dress.  Silk  is  prescribed 
for  the  last  quarter,  with  coifl'ures  of  white 
crape,  and  the  ribbons,  gloves  and  fans  may 
display  color.  The  ladies  who  belong  to  the 
four  higher  grades  of  the  court  circle  are 
attired  in  much  the  same  fashion,  but  cloth, 
and  not  flannel,  is  the  material  enjoined  dur- 
ing the  first  two  quarters,  a  greater  variety  of 
stuffs  being  permissible  in  the  third,  and 
colors  being  restored  to  the  caps  and  arti- 
cles of  millinery  in  the  last  six  weeks  of 
the  final  quarter.  In  the  three  lower  classes  of 
feminine  attendants  on  royalty  no  trains  are 
worn,  and  the  eighth,  or  last,  class  dons  ordi- 
nary mourning. 

The  regulations  affecting  the  sterner  sex  are 
a  trifle  less  minute.  The  czar  and  the  grand 
dukes  conform  to  the  military  etiquette, 
which  ordains  that  during  six  months  hel- 
mets, shakos,  epaulettes,  scarves  and  sword- 
knots  shall  be  covered  with  crape,  and  a 
brassard  worn  on  the  left  arm.  For  the  next 
three  months  the  crape  is  only  retained  on  the 
helmets  and  sword-knots,  and  this  disappears 
in  the  last  quarter,  leaving  a  mere  armlet  as 
token  of  grief.  Xearly  all  the  court  function- 
aries are  clad  in  some  sort  of  uniform,  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  ordinance.  Furthermore, 
they  must  dress  their  servants  in  black, 
put  their  carriages  into  mourning,  mask  for 
six  months  their  armorial  bearing,  and  keep 
one  room  in  their  houses  draped  with  black 
hangings. 

LOVING  TOO  LATE. 

Not  long  ago  I  met  a  young  lady  in  poverty 
whom  I  had  previously  known  in  wealth,  and 
this  was,  in  substance,  the  story  she  told  me: 
"Father  died  suddenly  in  Washington,  and 
the  professional  skill  through  which  he  had 
coined  monej'  for  us  died  with  him.  I  am  not 
weeping  because  we  are  poor.  I  am  broken- 
hearted because  none  of  us  saw  that  he  was 
dying.  Was  it  not  pitiful  that  he  should 
think  it  best  not  to  tell  any  of  us  that  he  was 
sick?  And  I,  his  petted  daughter,  though  I 
knew  be  was  taking  opium  to  soothe  his  great 
pain,  was  so  absorbed  by  my  lovers,  my 
games  and  my  dresses,  that  I  just  hoped  it 
would  all  come  all  right.  If  I  could  only  re- 
member that  even  once  I  had  pitied  his  suffer- 
ing, or  felt  anxious  about  his  life,  I  might  bear 
his  loss  better!" 

The  story  is  common  enough.  Many  a 
father,  year  after  year,  goes  in  and  out  of  bis 
home  carrying  the  burden  and  doing  the  labor 
of  life,  while  those  whom  he  tenderly  loves 
hold  with  but  careless  hands  allthe  honorand 
gold  he  wins  by  toil  and  pain.  Then  some  day 
his  head  and  hands  can  work  no  more!  And 
the  hearts  that  have  not  learned  the  great 
lesson  of  unselfish  love  while  love  was  their 
teacher,  must  now  begin  their  sad  duty  when 
love  has  left  them  alone  forever.— Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  "SWEET  BY  AND  BY." 

In  the  quiet  little  town  of  Richmond, Wis.,  of 
some  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  in  Walworth 
county,  on  almost  the  extreme  southern 
boundary  of  the  state,  leading  the  quiet,  mo- 
'  notonous,  self-sacrificing  life  of  a  country 
physician,  lives  one  of  the  post-war-time 
poets,  Samuel  Fillmore  Bennett,  who  served 
"for  three  years  of  the  war"  as  Lieutenant 
Bennett,  of  the  Fortieth  Wisconsin  Volun- 
teers, whose  name  has  dropped  almost  into 
oblivion,  though  his  song,  "The  Sweet  By  and 
By,"  has  been  sung  and  heard  by  nearly  every 
music-loving  person  in  this  and  foreign  lands 
at  some  time  since  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Ben- 
nett twenty-four  years  ago,  when  he  was  not 
long  home  from  the  war. 

At  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  song  Dr. 
'Bennett  had  returned  home  from  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  where  he  wa,s  graduated  with  high- 
est honors  and  had  become  ac  attache  of  the 
Elkhorn  "Independent." 

He  and  a  musical  composer,  J.  P.  Webster, 
long  since  dead,  were  friends  inseparable. 
Webster  was  of  a  despondent  nature,  in  many 
ways  an  extremist,  while  Bennett  was  more 
cheery.  Webster  appeared  before  his  friend 
one  day  more  than  ordinarily  downcast,  when 
Bennett  inquired,  "What  is  the  trouble  now?" 

"It  is  no  matter;  it  will  be  all  right  by  and 
by,"  replied  he. 


Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 
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Like  an  iuspiration,  or  a  voice  from  the  un- 
seen land,  came  to  Bennett  tbe  idea  of  the 
song,  "The  Sweet  By  and  By."  Turning  to  his 
desk,  writing  offhand  with  pencil,  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes  he  handed  Webster  the  hymn 
worded  as  it  reads  to-day. 

As  Bennett  handed  the  lines  to  Webster,  two 
friends,  S.  E.  Bright,  now  a  resident  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  and  N.  H.  CarsweU,  who  long  since 
joined  the  great  majority,  entered  the  room 
and  listened  to  Webster  as  he  improvised 
the  music  on  his  violin,  hastily  jotting  down 
the  notes  on  a  bit  of  waste  paper.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  these  four  men  were  singing  the 


hymn,  "The  Sweet  By  and  By,"  to  an  audience 
of  one,  R.  R.  Crosby,  who  remarked,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "Gentlemen,  that  hymn  is  im- 
mortal." 

Within  a  few  days  it  was  sung  by  scliool- 
children  on  the  streets;  then  it  was  published 
as  a  Sunday-school  hymn,  and  lastly  as  sheet 
music  translated  into  many  languages. 

Aside  from  their  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty, 
the  words  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  when  so 
many  hearts  were  sorrowful  because  of  a 
"nation's  slain,"  watching  to  grasp  any  com- 
forting word  or  melody,  with  both  of  which 


"The  Sweet  By  and  By"  was  replete,  a  fact 
that  doubtlessly  hastened  the  popularity  of 
the  hymn. — Tribune. 


"Your  prices  suit  the  people,"  writes  a  club 
raiser  for  Farm  and  Fireside  in  central  Ohio. 
"I  have  got  over  a  hundred  subscribers  this 
fall,  wlien  with  any  other  farm  paper  should 
have  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  dozen,  or 
twenty  at  the  most."  For  getting  subscribers 
for  F.\K5r  AND  Fireside  and  Ladies  Home 
C031PAXION  the  harvest  season  of  all  tbe  year 
has  come.  We  offer  extra  inducements  to  both 
subscribers  and  agents  for  the  season  of  1896-97. 
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®ur  Housebolt). 


A  WEATHER  RECIPE. 

When  it  drizzles  and  drizzles. 

If  we  cheerf  ally  smile, 
We  can  make  the  weather, 
By  working  together, 

As  fair  as  we  choose  in  a  little  while. 
For  who  will  notice  that  clouds  are  drear 
If  pleasant  faces  are  always  near; 
And  who  will  remember  that  skies  are  gray 
If  he  carries  a  happy  heart  all  day? 

—St.  Nicholas. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

AS  THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the 
hens  take  a  rest,  and  consequently 
eggs  are  high  and  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, I  will  give  a  few  recipes 
which  I  have  gathered  from  my  friends 
and  found  valuable: 

GiXGEECAKE.— One  scant  teacupful  of 
butter,  two  cupfuls  of  molasses,  one  cupful 
of  boiling  water,  one  tablespoonf  ul  of  soda, 
one  teaspoonful  of  ginger.  Beat  the  mo- 
lasses and  shortening  well  together,  add 
the  ginger,  pour  in  the  cupful  of  boiling 
water,  and  thicken  with  three  cupfuls  of 
flour  with  which  the  soda  has  been  sifted. 
This  will  make  two  loaves,  and  should  be 
baked  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Raisix  Cake. — One  and  one  half  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  one  half  cupful  of  butter,  one  cup- 
ful of  sour  milk,  three  cupfuls  of  sifted 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  half 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg 
and  a  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  one 
large  cupful  of  raisins.  Cream  the  butter 
and  sugar  together,  add  the  spices  and  sour 
milk,  and  the  flour  with  the  soda  sifted 
with  it,  lastly  add  the  raisins,  after  chop- 
ping and  flouring  them  well. 

Pumpkin  Pies.— First  be  sure  to  cook 
the  pumpkin  until  the  juice  is  all  dried 
out  of  it,  stirring  carefully  to  prevent 
scorching;  sift  it,  and  thin  to  the  desired 
consistency  with  rich  milk,  sweeten  and 
flavor  to  taste,  then  add  one  cracker  rolled 
fine  or  one  teaspoonful  of  corn-starch  for 
each  pie. 

Icing  ■svithout  Eggs.— Take  an  egg-glass- 
ful of  sweet  cream,  flavor  with  lemon  or 
any  flavoring  desired,  and  then  stir  in 


thing  is  expected,  and  too  often  we  hear 
one  say,  "I  must  give  B  something  this 
year,  she  gave  me  such  a  nice  present  last 
year."  Sometimes  this  gift-making  becomes 
quite  a  tax  on  the  purse,  and  a  burden 
rather  than  a  pleasure.  This  is  not  right. 
A  simple  gift  with  love  is  far  more  appro- 
priate to  the  season  than  the  costly  ones 
given  grudgingly  or  simply  to  pay  a  debt, 
and  without  the  love  and  blessed  spirit  of 
the  holy  Christmas-tide. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  look  for- 
ward to  Christmas  as  a  time  to  make  gifts 
and  bring  cheer  into  other  hearts  instead 
of  thinking  only  of  what  they  will  receive. 
Let  the  blessed  story  of  the  nativity,  of 
Christ's  wonderful  love  and  sacrifice  for 
us,  be  kept  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and 
they  will  be  led  to  remember  those  around 
them  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  the 
little  children  in  poverty-stricken  homes, 
in  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  try  to  bring 
some  Christmas  cheer  into  their  hearts. 

Young  people  in  the  country  can  gather 
nuts,  branches  of  the  bright  berries  of 
the  bittersweet,  strawberry -bush  or  holly. 
They  can  make  wreaths,  crosses,  etc.,  of 
evergreeen ;  make  pillows  of  the  fragrant 
pine-needles;  dig  up  fern-roots  and  plant 
them  in  pots,  or  plants  of  the  trailing- 
arbutus,  which,  if  potted  now,  will  open  its 
little  pink  buds  by  Christmas,  and  any  of 
these  will  make  a  gift  much  prized  by  any 
city  friend.  The  busy  housewife  in  the 
country,  who  has  littte  time  for  embroi- 
dery or  making  dainty  trifles,  can  give  her 
city  fi'iend  some  of  her  nice  preserves, 
pickles  or  jellies,  or  a  jar  of  apple  butter  or 
a  nice  home-made  cake  ;  and  if  her  friend 
in  the  city  wishes  to  make  her  a  present  as 
acceptable,  let  me  suggest  some  dainty 
pieces  of  china  or  embroidered  linen  for 
her  table. 

Whatever  we  give  this'  coming  Christ- 
mas, let  us  be  sure  that  love  goes  with  it, 
and  it  will  reach  the  heart  of  our  friend 
and  awaken  loving  thoughts  in  return. 

Maida  McL.' 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  SQUARE. 

A  very  handsome  quilt  is  knitted  in 
squares,  each  square  is  surrounded  by 
an  open  knit  trellis,  and  has  four  leaves 


powdered  sugar  until  it  is  of  the  right 
consistency  to  spread  smoothly. 

Christmas  Gifts.— The  giving  of  pres- 
ents to  our  loved  ones  is  a  dear  and  beauti- 
ful custom,  commemorating  as  it  does  the 
precious  gift  of  a  Savior  to  the  world. 
This  custom  has  of  late  years  lost  much 
of  it.s  significance,  because  gifts  are  often 
made  because  the  donor  feels  that  some- 


meeting  together  in  the  center.  My  quilt 
has  eight  squares  in  length  and  seven  in 
width.  Take  No.  12  knitting-cotton  and 
two  large,  steel  knitting-needles. 

Cast  on  one  stitch,  turn,  knit  1,  purl  1, 
knit  1,  in  the  stitch. 

F'irst  row — Make  1,  knit  1,  make  1,  knit  1, 
make  1,  knit  1. 

Second  row— Make  1,  knit  1,  puiiS.knitl. 


Third  row- Make  1,  knit  3,  make  1,  knit 
l,*make  1,  knit  3. 

Fourth  row— Make  1 ,  knit  2,  purl  5,  knit  3. 

Fifth  row— Make  1,  knit  5,  make  1,  knit  1, 
make  1,  knit  5. 

Sixth  row— Make  1,  knit  3,  purl  7,  knit  4. 

Seventh  row— Make  1,  knit  7,  make  1, 
knit  1,  make  1,  knit  7. 

Eighth  row— Make  1,  knit  4,  purl  9,  knit  5. 

Ninth  row— jNIake  1,  knit  9,  make  1,  knit 
1,  make  1,  knit  9. 

Tenth  row— Make  1,  knit  5,  purl  11,  knit  6. 

Eleventh  row— Make  1,  knit^ll,  make  1, 
knit  1,  make  1,  knit  11. 

Twelfth  row— Make  1,  knit  6,  purl  13, 
knit  7. 

Thirteenth  row— Make  1,  knit  13,  make  1, 
knit  1,  make  1,  knit  13. 

Fourteenth  row— Make  1,  knit  7,  purl  15, 
knit  8. 

Fifteenth  row— Make  1,  knit  8,  narrow, 
knit  11. 

Sixteenth  row— Make  1,  knit  8,  purl  13, 
knit  9. 

Seventeenth  row — Make  1, knit 9,  narrow, 
knit  9  (slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  slip  stitch  over), 
knit  9. 

Eighteenth  row— Make  1,  knit  9,  purl  11, 
knit  10. 

Nineteenth  row — Make  1,  knit  10,  narrow, 
knit  9  (slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  slip  stitch  over), 
knit  10. 

Twentieth  row — Make  1,  knit  10,  purl  9, 
knit  11. 

Twen  ty-first  row— Make  1,  knit  11,  nar- 
row, knit  5  (slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  slip  stitch 
over),  knit  11. 

Twenty-second  row — Make  1,  knit  11, 
purl  7,  knit  12. 

Twenty-third  row — Make  1,  knit  12,  nar- 
row, knit  3  (slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  slip  stitch 
over),  knit  12. 

Twenty-fourth  row — Make  1,  knit  12, 
purl  5,  knit  13. 

Twenty-fifth  row — Make  1,  knit  13,  nar- 
row, knit  1  (slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  slip  stitch 
over),  knit  13. 

Twenty-sixth  row — Make  1,  knit  13,  purl 
3,  knit  14. 

Twenty-seventh  row — Make  1,  knit  14 
(slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  slip  stitch  over),  knit  4. 
Leaf  finished. 

Twenty-eighth  row — Make  1,  purl  .30 
(begin  now  the  trellis). 

Twenty-ninth  row — Make  1,  narrow,  knit 
1,  *  make  1,  knit  1,  make  1,  knit  1  (slip  1, 
knit  1,  pass  slip  stitch  over),  knit  1,  nar- 
row, knit  1 ;  repeat  from  *  twice,  then  make 
1,  knit  1,  make  1,  narrow,  knit  1. 

Thirtieth  row— Make  1,  purl  32. 

Thirty-first  row — Make  1,  narrow,  knit  1, 

*  make  1,  knit  3,  make  1,  knit  1  (slip  1,  nar- 
row, pass  slip  stitch  over),  knit  1;  repeat 
from  *  twice,  make  1,  knit  3,  make  1,  nar- 
row, knit  1. 

Thirty-second  row — Make  1,  purl  34. 

Thirty-third  row — Make  1,  knit  4,  nar- 
row, knit  1,  make  1,  knit  1,  *  make  1,  knit  1 
(slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  slip  stitch  over),  knit  1, 
narrow,  knit  1,  make  1,  knit  1;  repeat  from 

*  twice,  then  narrow,  knit  1. 
Thirty-fourth  row — Make  1,  purl  36. 
Thirty-fifth  row — Make  1,  knit  2,  *  make  1, 

knit  1  (slip  1,  narrow,  pass  slip  stitch  over), 
knit  1,  make  1,  knit  3;  repeat  from  *  three 
times,  then  make  1,  narrow,  knit  1. 

Thirty-sixth  row — Make  1,  purl  38. 

Thirty-seventh  row — Make  1,  knit  4,  nai'- 
row,  knit  1,  *  make  1,  knit  1,  make  1,  knit 
1  (slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  slip  stitch  overl,  knit  1, 
narrow,  knit  1;  repeat  from  *  twice,  then 
make  1,  knit  1,  make  1,  knit  1  (slip  1,  knit 
1,  pass  slip  stitch  over),  knit  4. 

Thirty-eighth  row — Make  1,  purl  40. 

Thirty-ninth  row — Make  1,  knit  4,  nar- 
row, knit  1,  *  make  1,  knit  3,  make  1,  knit 
3,  make  1,  knit  1  (slip  1,  narrow,  pass  slip 
stitch  over),  knit  1,  repeat  from  *  twice, 
then  make  1,  knit  3,  make  1,  knit  1  (slip  1, 
narrow,  pass  slip  stitch  over),  knit  4. 

Fortieth  row — Make  1,  purl  42. 

Forty-first  row — jVlake  1,  purl  43. 

Forty-secon<l  row — Make  1,  knit  44. 

Forty-third  row — Make  I,  purl  45. 

Cast  otF  loose,  leaving  long  thread  for 
sewing;  knit  3  more  sections,  sew  them 
together  to  form  a  square,  leaves  to  meet  in 
the  center.  Mrs.  M.  R.  Whitney. 

[Directions  for  the  insertion  and  edge 
will  appear  in  succeeding  numbers. — Ed.] 


USES  FOR  COLD  VEAL. 

Cold  roast  or  stewed  veal  may  be  made 
into  a  number  of  delicious  luncheon  dishes 
that  are  better  than  its  first  state.  It  for 
a  company  luncheon  when  mushrooms  are 
not  thought  to  be  an  extravagance,  cut  the 
meat  into  thin  slices  until  you  have  about  a 
pound ;  peel  a  small  onion,  cut  it  into  very 
thin  slices,  and  brown  it  in  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  flour;  stir  until  free  from  lumps  and 
brown ;  add  two  gills  of  white  stock  and  a 


gill  of  liquor  poured  from  the  mushrooms ; 
when  the  same  is  smooth  and  hot,  lay  in 
the  slices  of  meat;  when  they  are  heated 
through,  add  half  a  pint  of  mushrooms  cut 
into  slices,  move  to  one  side  of  the  fire,  and 
stir  in  slowly  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
This  dish  is  excellent. 

Cold  veal  is  also  excellent  for  salad,  and 
heated  with  asparagus-tips,  canned  or 
fresh,  for  those  fond  of  the  vegetable.  Boil 
two  eggs  hard,  mash  the  yolks  and  mix 
them  thoroughly  with  one  ounce  of  melted 
butter.  Heat  half  a  pint  of  milk,  add  the 
egg  and  butter  mixture,  and  when  well 
mixed,  add  two  cupfuls  of  veal  and  one  of 
asparagus,  season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  cook  a  few  minutes. 

 ^     M.  E.  Smith. 

CHILD'S  CLOAK. 

Some  of  the  pretty  red  and  black  mix- 
tures or  all  red  suitings  are  very  suitable 


for  this  coat.  The  collars  can  be  bound 
with  heavy  black  satin  or  edged  with  fur. 
Large  and  small  pearl  buttons  are  used. 


THE  FOOD  OF  THE  BLOOD— HOW  TO  GET  IT. 

What  is  it?  Oxygen.  How  can  it  be 
obtained?  Only  through  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fresh,  unbreathed  air.  As  new  light  is 
thrown  on  the  intimate  constitution  of  the 
blood  by  the  small  army  of  men  who  are 
looking  at  it  through  ever-improving  and 
improved  microscopes,  and  subjecting  it  to 
the  searching  test  of  innumerable  chemical 
reagents,  it  is  getting  to  be  understood 
that  healthy  blood — blood  that  has  been 
fed  with  all  the  oxygen  it  normally  needs — 
is  the  very  best  defense  a  person  can  have 
against  disease.  Of  two  persons  exposed  to 
some  of  the  contagious  diseases  one  will  be 
stricken,  the  other  not,  because  his  healthy 
blood  kills  the  invading  microbe. 

We  have  all  seen  the  seeker  after  lost 
spectacles  finally  find  them  on  the  top  of 
his  own  head;  and  so  there  are  some 
methods  of  obtaining  air  fit  to  be  fed  to  the 
blood  that  are  so  near  at  hand  as  to  be 
quite  overlooked,  and  one  of  these  is  the 
frequent  "airing  out"  of  an  apartment 
where  people  have  been  sitting  by  a  bright 
lamp,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  is  subse- 
quently used  as  a  sleeping-room.  As 
everybody  knows,  the  blood  that  has  made 
the  round  of  the  systemic  circulation 
comes  back  filled  with  the  waste  matter 
thrown  off  by  all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
and  comes  to  the  lungs;  as  it  passes  through 
them,  it  is  freshly  aerated,  the  effete  par- 
ticles are  breathed  forth  as  carbonic-acid 
gas,  and  the  fresh  oxygen  of  the  air  has 
again  fed  the  tide  of 
ruddy  life,  and  it  goes 
again  on  its  round. 
Cut  off  this  food  of  the 
blood  wholly  for  five 
minutes  and  the  man 


dies.  And  we  all  know  the  good  of  living 
out  of  doors  for  those  whose  blood  has  been 
starved  for  lack  of  fresh  air. 

Mrs.  H.  ^I.  Plunkett. 


CHRISTMAS  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

These  are  always  a  nice  gift  to  any  one. 
Get  fine  quality,  with  hemstitched  hem 
wide  enough  to  mark  the  above  pattern 
upon  it,  beginning  with  the  corner.'  If  it 
doesn't  come  out  even,  leave  a  plain  space 
of  hem  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  The 
work  is  done  in  close  buttonhole  with  very 
fine  white  nun's  cotton. 


December  1,  1896. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 


II 


STARCH. 

'  Much  of  the  success  in  fine  laundry-work 
depends  upon  the  starch,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  used.  Starch  should  boil  for 
at  least  three  minutes  after  it  is  made,  to 
prevent  being  sticlsy.  It  should  not  be 
made  too  thick,  or  there  will  be  gummy 
chunks  adhering  to  the  garment  that  will 
produce  hard,  white  and  shiny  spots  when 
ironed.  Starch  should  not  be  made  any 
thicker  than  ordinary  gravy,  and  those  gar- 


ments requiring  extra  stiffening,  as  collars, 
cuffs  and  shirt-bosoms,  should  be  dipped 
into  cold  starch  before  ironing,  after  the 
boiled  starch  has  been  once  thoroughly 
dried  iu.  Any  attempt  to  iron  a  garment 
before  the  starch  has  ever  become  perfectly 
dry  before  sprinkling  will  result  in  a  sticky 
effort,  liable  to  prove  a  failure.  Starch 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  into  a  garment 
before  drying,  and  dry  in  out-of-door  air  if 
possible.  Freezing  takes  out  the  starch, 
and  indoor  drying  of  starched  clothes 
sometimes  becomes  a  necessity  in  winter; 
and  there  is  where  the  garrets  come  in  use- 
ful, if  frost-proof,  or  nearly  so.  Gypsy. 


HOUSE  AND  STREET  DRESSES. 

In  the  house  dress  velvet  is  used  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  material.  This  is 
a  good  model  to  make  over  another  dress. 


The  cascaded  lace  down  the  front  will  hide 
the  wear  on  an  old  waist.  The  sleeves  are 
very  stylish. 

Silk  shirt-waists  are  quite  a  feature  of 
this  winter's  outfit  for  both  young  and  old, 
and  a  dress  that  has  seen  service  through 
the  summer  can  be  disposed  of  in  this  way. 
Black  glace  silk  is  used  for  all.   The  white 


linen  collar  is  worn  a  great  deal,  although 
the  cuffs  can  be  of  the  material  of  the 
waist.  Our  illustration  has  a  small,  turn- 
over collar  of  velvet,  and  the  yoke  of  a  light 
color,  but  some  of  the  best  models  are  alike 
throughout.  The  shirt-waist  pattern  is 
used,  and  a  thin  lining  if  desired. 


BELATED  GIFT-MAKING. 

Mrs.  Abbott  prided  herself  on  always 
making  all  the  Christmas  presents  she 
gave  her  friends,  and  usually  began  them 
early  in  the  summer ;  but  last  year  sickness, 
company,  conventions  and  other  things 
combined  to  prevent,  so  that  the  first  of 
December  found  her  usually  well-filled 
Chi-istmas-box  as  empty  as  old  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboard ;  yet  she  put  her  wits 
to  work,  and  by  planning  easily  made  gifts, 
remembered  the  most  of  her  friends  with 
her  own  handiwork,  some  of  which  we 
give. 

The  most  elaborate  piece  of  work  was  an 
apron  of  black  India  linen  for  a  girl  away 
at  school.  This  was  the  first  one  com- 
menced, and  served  as  "pick-up"  work 
when  nothing  else  was  at  hand.  Across 
the  bottom  a  simple  vine  was  outlined 
with  white  Honiton  lace  braid,  its  edges 
held  in  place  by  a  detached  buttonhole- 
stitch  of  Asiatic  Honiton  silk  lace-thread. 

For  another  young  girl  she  purchased 
three  handsome  handkerchiefs.  A  case 
for  these  was  made  iu  a  few  minutes  by 
using  a  fine  handkerchief  of  gentlemen's 
size  with  a  hemstitched  hem,  and  the  recip- 
ient's initial  in  one  corner.  A  lining  of  old 
white  lawn,  with  an  interlining  of  cotton 
to  hold  the  sachet-powder,  was  basted  to 
the  wrong  side  of  it  and  narrow  pink  rib- 
bons fastened  to  each  corner.  It  was  then 
folded  so  that  opposite  sides  came  together 
and  the  ribbons  tied,  forming  a  pretty  and 
dainty  case. 

Knowing  that  good  stationery  was 
always  an  appropriate  gift,  she  bought  fine 
linen  paper  by  the  pound,  getting  it  so 
much  cheaper  than  if  bought  by  the  box 
or  case,  also  getting  envelops  to  match  by 
the  box,  getting  the  latter  at  wholesale 
prices;  some  envelops  large  enough  to 
hold  the  paper  without  folding,  and  some 
pretty  blotters.  For  a  third  girl  friend  she 
traced  a  spray  of  wild  roses  across  one  of 
the  large  envelops,  and  below  in  gilt  letters 
the  words, 

"  I  searched  for  !5omething  sweet  for  you ; 
The  roses  asked  if  they  would  do." 

A  thin,  rose-colored  pad  perfumed  with 
rose-powder  was  slipped  in  this,  to  which 
was  added  two  dozen  sheets  of  paper  and 
envelops  and  a  blotter,  and  another  present 
was  ready.  One  envelop  had  a  spray  of 
holly  across  one  corner,  and  was  tied  by 
passing  a  narrow  ribbon  same  shade  as  the 
holly-berries  around  it  tied  in  a  flat  bow. 
Another  had  a  spray  of  autumn  leaves; 
one  a  bicycle  and  a  bit  of  landscape,  and 
still  another  some  tiny  chickens  in  a  bit  of 
grass.  These  latter  were  for  young  gentle- 
men friends,  the  last  one  a  poultry  fancier. 
All  had  their  dainty  perfumed  pad  and 
blotter. 

For  the  baby  in  the  family  there  was  a 
crimson  sack  with  the  edges  pinked,  and 
above  this  a  triple  herriug-bone  stitch  of 
black  Roman  floss,  which  was  made  in 
about  three  hours'  time. 

A  square  of  black  Henrietta  with  an 
inch-wide  hem  cat-stitched  with  medieval 
silk  made  a  muffler  for  the  grandfather;  a 
larger  one,  a  shoulder-shawl  for  grandma. 

A  large  linen  apron  in  the  natural  color, 
with  hem,  pockets  and  bib  stitched  with 
black  Asiatic  outline-silk,  made  a  pretty 
and  handsome  apron  for  a  housekeeper.  A 
half  dozen  dark  holders  for  kitchen  use  for 
another  housekeeper;  for  a  third  one,  a  set 
of  marbled  oil-cloth  covers  for  the  cupboard 
shelves;  while  another  rejoiced  over  a 
square  of  denims  on  which  were  five 
flat  pockets  designed  to  hold  the  patterns 
used  for  her  five  children,  the  pockets  and 
edges  of  the  case  brightened  by  a  cat-stitch- 
ing of  Asiatic  outline  embroidery-silk. 

On  Chi-istnias  morning  one  dear  friend,  a 
partial  invalid  who  seldom  left  her  room 
during  the  winter,  was  found  to  be  unpro- 
vided for,  although  there  were  other  gifts 
not  here  mentioned.  A  blooming  plant 
from  the  window,  accompanied  by  a  pleas- 
ant note,  was  sent  to  her,  and  proved  to  be 
as  much  appreciated  as  any  other  present 
given  that  Christmas. 

Cl-ARA  Sensibattgh  Everts. 
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When  Mr,  Beecher  Sold 
Slaves  in  Plymouth  Pulpit 

The  -most  marvelous  scene  ever  witnessed 
in  a  church,  "when  men  and  women 
almost  lost  themselves  in  hysterical  ex- 
citement, and  threw  watches,  rings 
and  jewels  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  collection  baskets.  Mrs. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  describes 
the  great  event  in  the  Christ- 
mas Ladies  Home Journal^ 
while  De  Thulstrup  shows 
the  actual  scene  in  a 
■   realistic  picture. 

One  Dollar  for  One  Year 

VhE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA 


SALT-RISING  BREAD. 

Some  people  do  not  like  to  make  this 
kind  of  bread,  as  the  old  way  takes  all  day ; 
or  if  the  yeast  is  started  the  night  before, 
it  is  apt  to  become  sour  or  strong.  Use  the 
"come-quick"  yeast  as  described  below, 
and  the  bread  is  baked  before  noon. 

Let  two  thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk 
come  to  a  boil,  then  stir  in  two  even  table- 
spoonfuls  of  corn-meal,  and  as  quick  as 
boiling  begins  again,  pour  into  a  teacup, 
cover,  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  until 
morning,  when  it  will  appear  full  of  fine 
bubbles.  Prepare  the  salt-rising  yeast  as 
usual,  and  add  the  "come-quick,"  stir  well, 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  yeast  should 
be  light  and  ready  to  sponge;  proceed  as 
usual.  The  corn-meal  yeast  should  be  pre- 
pared about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning to  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  light. 
Many  do  not  succeed  with  this  preparation 
because  they  get  it  too  thick  with  meal ;  it 
should  be  no  thicker  than  ordinary  gruel, 
the  milk  must  be  perfectly  sweet,  the  corn- 
meal  fresh  and  sweet,  and  be  kept  warm. 
Many  failures  in  salt-rising  bread  arise 
from  lack  of  warmth  The  quicker  it  can 
be  forced  to  completion,  the  less  liability 
to  acquire  the  strong  odor  which  is  so  dis- 
agreeable, and  can  be  avoided  if  you  hurry 
the  bread  instead  of  its  hurrying  you. 

Gypsy. 

FRIENDSHIP  CALENDAR. 

Paint  in  water-colors,  on  cardboard  the 
desired  size  and  shape,  a  dainty  design, 
leaving  space  for  squares  of  thin  white 
paper  to  be  secured  with  bows  of  baby  rib- 
bon, each  slip  containing  a  verse  on  friend- 


I  ship,  or  a  quotation,  a  leaf  for  each  day  or 
week  of  the  year.  M.  E.  Smith. 


A  Cough,  Cot^d  or  SoRETHPOAxrequires 
immediate  attention.  Broivn's  Bronchial 
Troches"  will  invariably  give  relief. 


Have  you  spare  time?  Why  not  coin  it 
into  hard  cash  ?  You  can  do  it  very  easily 
See  advertisement  on  another  page,  headed 
"Big  Pay  and  Sure  Pay." 


!siMPLY  BEAUTIFUL  lU 


\  That's  exactly  what  thousands  of  ladies  have  writ- 
w  ten  us  this  season  about  our  cloaks.  Our  hand- 
some catalogue  No.2.t  showing  over  200  magnificent 
styles  for  ladies  and  children,  together  with  com- 
plete assortment  of  cloth  samples,  mailed  free 
upon  request. 


We  Save  You  the  Retailers'  Profit. 

22i  Cloth  Cape  $5.75.  worth  $10,  finest  black  kersey, 

27  inches  long. 
310  Plush  Cape  S7.50,  worth  $15.   Thibet  far  edg- 
ing, heavily  beaded  and  braided,  black  or  fancy 
silk  lining,  24  inches  long. 
UO  Ladles'  Jacket  $5.00,  worth  $9.00,  finest  black 
or  navy  blue  beaver,  black  inlaid  pearl  buttons 
with  16  smaller  ones  on  front,  25  inches  long. 
TERMS  CASH  or  C.  O.  D.   Anything  not  satis- 
factory will  be  taken  back.    We  are  an  exclu- 
sive Cloak  and  Fur  hooise,  manufacture  everything 
ourselves  and  sell  at  -wholesale  prices. 


Mention  this  paper. 


AT  LAST  WE  HAVE  IT. 


Good  Cooking. 

THE  LONG  SOUGHT  FOR  AND 
NEVER  BEFORE  FOUN^D  

Good  Housekeeping  for  November  will  print 
the  first  installment  of  a  New  and  Novel  Series 
of  Pnpers,  under  the  Title  of 

JILUS  COOKING, 
And  How  Jack  Tried  to  Eat  It. 


MRS.  E.  C.  GARDNER, 

And  the  Author  of  '-Model  Homes  for  Model 
Housekeeping,''  "The  House  that  Jill  Built," 
Etc. 

Being  the  Experience  of  the  Woman  who 
Cooked  and  Went  to  Market,  and  the  Man 
who  Ate  and  Paid  the  Bills— worlby  the 
attention  of  every  home  dweller  in  Chris- 
tendom. 


The  November  number  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing will  also  spread  Home  Thanksgiving  Table, 
with  Desserts  of  various  Thanksgiving  Dain- 
ties, in  verse  and  pi  ose,  of  pleasing  and  appe- 
tizing flavors. 

On  all  new  subscriptions  for  1897,we  will  send 
the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  numbers  free 
of  charge. 

$2.00  a  year  ;  20  cents  a  month. 

Clark  W.  Bryan  Co.,  Publishers. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Jlention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

12  Yards  Torchon  |  Given  Away,. 

All  one  pi<!ce  FKEE  to  !■  ^  V# b  all  eendine  Uic 
for  paper  3  nios.  Fireside  Gem,  Waterville.  Maine. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


December  1,  1896. 


®ur  Housebolt). 


NOVEMBER. 

BY  3IAEGARET  31.  MOORE. 

November,  solemn-browed,  austere, 
Stood  gazing  on  the  dying  year; 
On  skies  of  gray,  and  fields  all  bare, 
On  withering  stalks  once  flowers  fair; 
On  nests  deserted,  sunset  fires, 
On  hearts  with  unattained  desires. 
Swift  from  the  spectral  north  there  came 
A  crimson  gush  of  boreal  flame; 
And  in  the  deepening  vault  o'erhead 
A  glittering  tapestrj-  was  spread. 
On  rocks  and  shores  the  wild  waves  dashed. 
By  the  fierce  whips  of  autumn  lashed ; 
The  turbid  river's  swollen  veins 
Shot  with  swift  menace  thro'  the  plains, 
And  on  dun  clouds  which  bellied  low, 
Crept  the  wild  forest  fire's  mad  glow. 
Prom  boreal  flames  and  ocean  foam. 
From  glittering  hosts  in  sapphire  dome. 
From  withering  stalks,  and  jagged  cloud, 
November  wore  the  old  year's  shroud. 


CENTERPIECE   IN  SWISS   EMBROIDERY  AND 
JEWELS. 

WITH  this  issue  of  the  Farm  and 
FiRESinE  we  are  going  to 
present  to  our  lady  readers 
something  entirely  new  in  art 
embroidery;  namely,  Swiss  embroidered 
applique-work  This  work  takes  to  a  great 
extent  the  place  of  Honitou  braid;  and 
while  the  braids  will  still  be  used,  this 
Swiss  embroidery,  being  new — and  what 
lady  is  not  ready  to  take  up  something 
new  in  art  embroidery?— we  bel  eve  it 
will  take  better  than  anything  we  have 
ever  brouglit  out.  In  connectiou  with  this 
we  have  tJie  always  pretty  jewels  and 


quality  of  linen,  twenty-two  inches  square, 
with  the  twelve  Swiss  applique  pieces,  lor 
40  cents;  or  with  all  the  silk  for  working, 
75  cents. 

We  can  furnish  a  plate-doily  (Premium 
JTo.  594)  in  same  design,  stamped  on  linen 
twelve  inches  square,  with  seven  applique 
pieces,  for  25  cents;  or  with  all  the  silk  for 
working,  45  cents.  Address  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HAIR  ONJHE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUICKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION" 


CHRISTMAS  CAKES. 

Christmas  Fruit-cake  (an  old  Vir- 
ginia recipe). — Take  two  pounds  of  dried 
and  sifted  dour,  two  pounds  of  butter,  a 
pound  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  ground  mace, 
three  grated  nutmegs,  half  a  pound  of 
blanched  almonds,  chopped  fine,  a  i^ound 
each  of  dried  currants,  stoned  raisins  and 
sliced  citron.  Break  fifteen  eggs,  separate 
the  yolks  and  whites.  Cream  the  butter 
and  sugar  together,  add  alternately  the 
flour,  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the  frothed 
whites;  beat  well,  mix  in  the  spices,  with 
a  small  teacupful  of  molasses  and  the  fruit 
well  floured;  turn  the  batter  into  a  well- 
greased  mold,  and  then  set  in  a  moderate 
oven  to  bake  for  three  hours;  when  it  be- 
comes cold,  ornament  it  with  white  icing 
and  bonbons. 

HoLiD.w  Cake. — Beat  ten  eggs  together. 
Cream  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  pound  of 
sugar,  add  the  eggs,  a  pound  of  sifted  flour, 
one  grated  nutmeg,  half  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  allspice,  cinnamon  and  mace;  beat 
all  together  vigorously  for  ten  jfiinutes; 
add  a  pound  of  sliced  citron,  one  grated 
cocoanut,  half  a  pound  of  chopped  fig"^, 
with  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  stir  well,  and  turn  into  a  large. 


AND    THE    GBOWTU    FOREVEK    DESTROYED    WITUOUT    THE  SLIUHTEST 

*  *  *  IXJCKT    OR    DISCOLORATIOX    OF    THE    MOST  DELICATE 


Wc  Offer  «l,oio  FOK 


Discovered  by  Accident— Iw  CoiipouNi>n.-G.  an  incomplete  mistare  was  accidi^ntallr 
spiUed  on  the  bade  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  wai 
completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  discoverv  and  named  it  MODEXE  Itis  perfectlr- 
pure,  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly  biil 
sorely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  theresults.  Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the 
hair  disappears  asif  by  magic.  It  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  anvother  preparauon  ever  used 
c'^'i^''''""''  scientific  discovery  ever  attained  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CAX 

^OT  FALL.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application  willfemove  it  permanently;  the  heavy 
growth  such  a3  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require  two  or  more  appUcations  before  all  the 
roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  application,  and  without  slightest 
injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward,  modene  supbbceoes  BLKCTEOLrsrs. 

 Recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits — Used  by  people  of  refinement.  ■ 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature's  giftof  a  beard,  will  find  a  priceless  boon  in  Modene. 
which  does  away  with  shaving.  It  dissolves  and  destroys  the  life  principle  of  the  hair,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water 
to  the  skin.  Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Mo^cne 
to  destroy  its  growth.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid,  (securely 
sealed  from  observaiion)  on  receipt  of  price.  i^l.OO  per  bottle.  Send  monevby  letter,  with  your - 
full  address  written  plainly.  Olj^Correspondence  sacredlv  private.  Postage  stamps  received  the 
same  as  cash,    (always  mbntio.v  youh  codmtv  a.vu  this  Vai-eb.)    Cut  this  advertisement  out 

lOCAL  AND     I  MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  CINCINNATI,,0.  U.S.A. 
GENERAL  AGENTS      Manufacturers  of  the  IIIstacHt  Grade  Hair  Preparations. 
WANTED.        I  ^ou  can  register  your  letter  at  any  Post-office  to  insure  its  safe  delivery, 
FAELCKEOK  THE  SLIGHTEST  rsjCEY.  (XT* EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED. 


scrolls,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  cluster  of 
small  flowers  which  can  be  embroidered 
in  the  delicate  tints  of  pink  or  yellow. 

Baste  the  applique-work  in  the  center  of 
space,  as  indicated  in  the  twelve  spaces  on 
centerpiece;  these  are  then  buttonholed 
down,  following  the  outer  scallop  edge 
with  the  buttonhole-stitch  and  catching 
the  edge  of  the  applique  pieces  with  every 
stitch  taken,  the  same  as  with  the  Honiton 
braid.  With  a  little  care  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  colors  for  the  jewels  this  part  of 
the  work  can  be  made  very  attractive.  Do 
not  put  in  more  than  five  or  six  red  jewels 
in  all,  as  otherwise  the  harmony  of  the 
balance  of  the  jewels  will  be  spoiled.  The 
jewels  are  first  filled  in  with  a  few  stitches 
of  white  embroidery-cotton,  and  then 
worked  over  in  silk,  making  the  stitches 
tlie  opposite  way  to  tlie  cotton.  The  scrolls, 
etc.,  are  best  worked  in  white,  although  a 
delicate  green  or  light  old  gold  can  be 
used,  and  will  harmonize  nicely  with  the 
colored  jewels  and  white  edge.  Do  not 
fail  to  outline  each  jewel  with  a  difTerent 
shade  darker  than  the  one  in  which  it  is 
worked.  After  the  piece  is  laundered,  cut 
the  linen  from  under  the  openwork  ap- 
plique pieces. 

As  an  accommodation  to  our  lady  read- 
ers we  will  furnish  this  centerpiece  (Pre- 
mimn  Xo.  593),  stamped  on  an  excellent 


well-greased  cake-pan;  set  in  a  moderate 
oven  to  bake  for  two  and  one  halt  hoiirs. 
Ice  with  pink  and  white  frosting,  and 
ornament  with  holly-leaves. 

Christjias  Tea-cakes  (an  English 
recipe).— Put  three  fourths  of  a  pound 
of  honey  and  three  ounces  of  butter  to- 
gether over  the  fire  to  melt  gently;  mix 
well,  add  a  pound  of  flour,  three  ounces  of 
almond  paste,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg;  flavor 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  extract  of  vanilla. 
Dissolve  in  a  tablespoon ful  of  hot  water 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  stir  in, 
with  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs;  cover 
this  dough,  and  set  in  a  cool  place  over 
night.  When  ready  to  bake,  add  a  little 
more  flour,  roll  thin,  cut  into  fancy  shapes, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  crisp. 
Decorate  with  tiny  strips  of  candied  orange- 
peel,  and  dust  with  pink  sugar. 

Frenx'H  Gingercake. — Beat  four  eggs, 
to  whith  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  tea- 
spoonful each  of  ground  ginger  and  cloves, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  a  pound  of  sifted  flour, 
two  ounces  of  finely  chopped  almonds  and 
citron  each,  witli  a  pinch  of  soda  dissolved 
in  warm  sweet  milk;  mix  well,  turn  into 
a  greasetl  square  pan,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  While  liot,  mark  olF  in  narrow 
strips;  let  cool,  break  apart,  and  dust  with 
sngrir.  Er.izA  R.  Parker. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR 

"The  Story  of 
American  Heroism." 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  the  Civil  War.  Stories  of 
personal  adventure  by  Uncle  Sam's  Medal  Winners  and 
Confederate  Roll  of  Honor  31en,  the  cream  of  the 
Nation's  Heroes,  who  were  lionored  by  the  govern- 
ment for  special  acts  of  bravery  ;  each  man  tells  his 
own  etory  for  the  first  time.  The  most  thrilling 
record  of  personal  encounters,  captures),  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  blood-stirring  experiences  ever  published. 
Reads  like  a  romance.  OVER  800  LARGE  OCTAVO 
PAGES;  300  FINE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Narratives  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  Gen.  <->.  O.  Howard, 
Gen.  Alex  Webb,  Gen.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  Wade  Hampton, 
Cien.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  and  a  pcore  of  others  eaually 
celebrated.  A  NEW  IDEA;  official  and  authentic; 
the  only  book  containing  the  stories  of  the  Medal 
Winners.  Every  family  will  want  it.  Just  out ;  ter- 
ritory fresh  :  absolute  control  of  same.  Interests  people 
at  once  ;  sells  where  nothing  else  will.  Popular  prices 
and  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Chance  for  hustlers  to 
make  $50.00  to  $75.00  a  week.  $10.00  A  WEEK 
GUARANTEED  TO  BEGINNERS.  Don't  wait  an 
hour,  but  write  fjuick  for  circulars  to 
AMERICAN    PUB.    CO.,   SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Gas  and  ^ 

Electric  Fixtures,  ^ 

Fireplace  f\ 

Furniture,  Brass  ^ 

and  "Wrought  ^ 

Iron  Grille  Work  fS 

.  ,,        and  Railings,  ^ 

^         Leading  Dealers  wiU  supply  Our-  Goods.  ^ 

iy  Bradley  &  Hubbard  Mfg.  Co.,  Meriden,  Ct.  ^ 

fy       NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO.  PHILADELPHIA.  f\ 

Mention  this  paper. 


Our  Little  Book— 
^  mailed  free — tells 
^  why,  and  will  in- 
^  terest  you  in  our  yn 
^  line  of  :  H 

^  Art  Metal  Goods,  9. 

^  B.&H.  Oil  Heaters, 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


SAVE  i  YOUR  FUEL 


By  u.singour  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  lis  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work 
of  TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  f  loni 
proiniiieut  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighbor- 
hood filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and 
.'ieeiires  an  acency.  Write  at  once. 
ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

No.  3  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


EVERY  WOMAN 

(  an  buv  a  WORLD'S 
I?:- — WASHER  on  trial  and 
no  iiionoy  paid  iiii ril  it  is 


■-1 


rcrfnctly  satisfactnry .  Washes 
/  *'Msy.    Oh>theR  clean,  sweet  and 
w  hi  te  as  snow.  Child  can  use  it. 
.     I    pay  fretirhf.    (circulars  free. 
,\  i'.  E.  KOSS,  10  Clean  St.,  Lincoln,  III. 
Mention  this  paper. 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard  and  w  ith  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerrltPs  Perfect  Wnshlng  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price;  if  not  satisfactorj'  money  re- 
funded. AeentAWantcd.  For e.xclusive territory, terms 
and  prices  write  P01lTL.tKD  UFO.tO.,  Box  4  Portland.Mlch. 


Home 

Amusements 


are  best.  And  the  best  home 
amusement  is  furnished  by 
McAllister  magic  lantern  or 
stereopticon.  \  perpetual  source 
of  delight  and  instruction  to  chiL 
drenand  of  pleasure  to  their  elders 

MCALLISTER'S 


Magic  Lanterns 

AND  STEREOPTICONS 


are  made  in  various  styles  and 
sizes- that  bring  the  cost  within 
everybody's  means. 

A  veritable  cyclopedia  (250  pages) 
of  magic  lantern   k  nowledge 
mailed  free  to  anyone  that 
writes  for  it. 

T.  H.  McAllister, 

49  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

70  Waihiii^ton  Street, 
Chicago. 


HARVEST \ 


FOR  AGENTS 


nustling  can- 
vas s  f  r  a 
making  a  piU^  of  inonfv  wi.rkine 
'or  «H.   All  say  wnrk  i^ipl-asant 
an'l  profi  tiiMc.    Pji  n  jcui;ir>*  non  t  f r^c  on  re  I'tcfi. 
Addrees  FAKM  AND  FlUESlDJS,  SruiNGKitLD.  0. 


I>ECrE5rBER  1,  1896. 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  FOUR  patterns,  and  this  paper  one  year,  60  cents,  post°paid 


Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the 
number  of  yards  of  material  required,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  different  pieces  In 
the  pattern,  b,ovr  to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the 
garment  together— are  sent  with  each  pattern, 
ti/iCh  a  picture  of  the  garment  logo  by.  These  pat- 
terns are  complete  in  every  particular,  there 
being  a  sepai  crfe  pattern  tor  every  single  piece  oi 
the  dress.  Your  order  will  be  filled  the  same 
day  it  is  received. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 


For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  Id 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.  6901.— Ladies' Double-breasted 

Ba.sque.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  3i,  3B,  38,  40  and  42  in.  bust. 


No.  6915.— Misses'  Waist, with  Boleko 
Fronts.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  10, 12, 14  and  16  years. 


6898.— Men's  Dress  Shirt,  Open 
Back  and  Front.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42, 44  and  46  in.  breast. 


No.  6923.— Misses'  Boleros.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years. 
No.  6908.— Same  Pattern— Ladies'  Size.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6916.— Ladies' Waist, with  Bolero 
AND  Girdle.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6920.— Ladies'  Cape.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust. 


No.  6918.— Misses'  Coat,  with  Slashed  Collar.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  6910.— Child's  Coat.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  6905.— Ladies'  Sleeves.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  36  and  40  inches  bust. 


WE  HAVE  OmCES  IN  NEW  YORK  QTY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
Notice.— Send  all  orders  for  patterns  direct  to  our  central  office,  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  where  our  stock  of  patterns  is  kept. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE." 


December  1,  1896. 


FREE! 


We  direct  special  attention 
to  the  following  remark- 
able statements: 


Had  Catarrh  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
often  avoided  company  on  account  of  the 
offensive  discharge,  hawking  and  spitting; 
throat  was  dry  and  sore,  the  least  change 
in  the  weather  gave  me  cold ;  dull  pain 
over  my  eyes  caused  a  stupid  and  drowsy 
feeling;  ears  began  to  ring  and  in  a  short 
time  my  hearing  failed  and  grew  worse 
until  I  became  so  deaf  I  could  not  hear  one 
talk  unless  they  were  close  to  me  and 
spoke  very  loud.  Have  used  Aerial  Medica- 
tion eight  weeks,  hearing  is  fully  restored, 
roaring  and  pain  gone,  and  Catarrh  is 
entirely  cured.  I  do  not  see  why  any  one 
should  suffer  from  Catarrh  or  deafness 
when  there  is  such  a  good  cure  as  this. 

Miss  Cabeie  Bowers,  Eouseville,  Pa. 

The  late  Prof.  Basil 
Manley,  of  the  South 
Baptist  Theo.Seminary, 
Louipville,  Ky.,  says  of 
Aerial  Medication :  "I 
can  cordially  recommend 
its  use."  Write  for  a  fac- 
simile of  his  letter. 

"  Whereas  1  was  deaf,  now  I  hear." 

At  the  age  of  69,  after  hav- 
ing suffered  from  Catarrhal 
Deafness  20  years,  am  truly 
thankful  to  state  that  I  am 
entirely  cured  by  Aerial 
Medication;  my  hearing, 
whifli  had  become  so  bad 
tbilt  Icould  notheara  watch 
tick,  or  conversation, is  fully 
restored.  I  will  verify  this 
statement. 
William:  Ritchie,  Derby  Center,  Vt. 

See  special  free  offer  below. 

Restored  His  Hearing  in  S  Minutes. 

My  age  is  63.  I  suf- 
fered from  Catarrh  10 
years.  Had  intense 
headache,  continual 
roaring  and  singing 
in  ears,  took  cold 
easily.  My  hearing  be- 
gan to  fail,  and  for 
three  years  was  almost 
entirely  deaf,  and  con- 
tinually grew  worse. 
Everything  I  had  tried 
failed.  In  despair  I 
commenced  to  use  Aerial  Medication  in 
1888,  and  the  effect  of  the  first  application 
was  simply  wonderful.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  my  hearing  was  fully  restored, 
and  has  been  perfect  ever  since,  and  in  a 
few  months  was  entirely  cured  of  Catarrh. 

Eli  Brown,  Jacksboro,  Tenn. 

I  became  very  hot  from 
overexertion,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  ears,  nose,  throat  and 
lungs.  I  lost  weight,  became 
short  of  breath,  had  severe 
cough,  continualroaring,  buzz- 
Siing  and  ringing  in  ears;  my 
^»  hearing  failed,  and  in  a  short 
time  could  not  understand 
any  conversation.  I  used  Aerial  Medication 
in  '94,  in  three  months  could  hear  common 
conversation  across  a  room  and  a  clock  tick 
30  feet.  Can  say  honestly  and  candidly  I 
am  cured  and  have  remained  well  over  a 
year,  and  my  hearing  is  still  perfect. 

Thos.  J.  Glass,  Estill,  Mo. 

Aerial  Medication 
has  triumphed  and  I 
am  cured.  One  thou- 
sand dollars  would  be 
nothing  compared  to 
this.  I  have  had  bitter 
suffering  from  Catarrh. 
Since  I  had  Lagrippe 
the  disease  settled  in 
the  back  of  my  head, 
and  my  sufferings  have 
been  almost  unbear- 
able. I  thank  God  I 
ever  heard  of  your  treatment,  which  lias 
no  equal.  I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  Aerial  Medication. 

Miss  E.  S.  Orr,  E.  Harpswell,  Maine. 

Medicine  for  3  Months'  Treatment  Free. 

To  introduce  this  treatment  and  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  Aerial  Medication  will 
cure  Deafness,  Catarrh,  Throat  and  Lung 
Diseases,  I  will,  for  a  short  time,  send 
Medicines  for  three  months'  treatment 
free.  Address, 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.D.,  Dept.  A.6,  Cincinnati,  0. 


®ur  Sunba^  afternoon. 


NOTHING  IS  LOST. 

To  talk  with  God— no  breath  is  lost ; 

Talk  on,  talk  on  ! 
To  walk  with  God— no  strenglh  is  lost; 

Walk  on,  walk  on ! 
To  wait  on  God— no  time  is  lost; 

Wait  on,  wait  on  ! 
To  grind  the  ax— no  work  is  lost; 

Grind  ou,  grind  on! 
The  work  Is  quicker,  better  done ; 
Not  needing  half  the  strength  laid  on ; 

Grind  on ! 

Martha  stood— but  Mary  sat; 
Martha  murmured  much  at  that; 
Martha  caied- but  Mary  heard. 
Listening  to  the  Master's  word, 
And  the  Lord  her  choice  preferred. 

Sit  on— hear  on  ! 
Work  without  God  is  labor  lost; 

Work  ou,  work  on ! 
Full  soon  you'll  learn  it  to  your  cost; 

Toil  on,  toil  on ! 

Little  is  much  when  God  is  in  it; 
Man's  busiest  day's  not  worth  God's  minute; 
Much  is  little  everywhere, 
If  God  the  labor  do  not  share ; 
So  work  with  God  and  nothing's  lost — 
Who  works  with  him  does  best  and  most; 
Work  on,  work  on  ! 

—British  Evangelist. 


THE  NEED  OF  SLEEP. 

IT  is  probable,  however,  we  quite  admit, 
that  the  effect  of  night  on  individuals 
differs  greatly,  and  that  a  process  of 
natural  selection  is  continually  at 
work,  men  who  cannot  liear  night-work 
avoiding  it,  while  those  to  whom  it  is  recu- 
perative— and  every  journalist  knows  such 
men — throng  into  the  professions  in  which 
sitting  up,  if  not  obligatory,  is  at  least 
advantageous.  There  are  extraordinary 
differences  of  instinct  in  this  respect,  a  few 
men  being  literally  unable  to  bear  night- 
work,  while  a  few  others  deliberately  leave 
their  whole  work  to  be  done  after  the  sun 
has  disappeared. 

The  incapacity  and  the  faculty  are  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  differences  in 
the  power  of  sleeping,  which  still  remain 
among  the  perplexities  of  physicians. 
Why  can  some  men  sleep  at  will,  and  some 
"nervous"  men,  too,  while  others,  some- 
times very  "heavy"  men  with  apparently 
immovable  nerves,  are  tortured  by  insom- 
nia? Why,  too,  do  some  men  seem  to 
obtain  sufficient  rest  with  five  hours'  sleep, 
while  others  require  nine?  Do  some  men 
"sleep  slow,"  as  Mr.  Smedley  jocularly 
argued  in  one  of  his  amusing  stories,  or  do 
they  actually  require  more  sleep  ?  We  can- 
not answer  the  question  any  more  than  the 
doctors  can,  but  Ave  agree  on  one  side  of 
the  subject  most  heartily  with  the  "British 
Medical  Journal."  The  popular  prejudice 
against  sleep  works  infinity  of  mischief. 
There  are  plenty  of  sluggards  even  among 
the  cultivated  class,  but  the  sleep  sluggard 
is  in  that  class  a  very  rai-e  specimen.  The 
tendency  of  the  educated  is  to  wakefulness, 
and  the  man  who  does  intellectual  work 
and  exhibits  what  his  friends  think  a  dis- 
position to  oversleep,  is  obeying  a  healthy 
instinct.  Sleep  recuperates  him,  and  he 
knows  it.  The  popular  notion  that  a 
young  man  who  works  with  his  head,  yet 
sleeps  for  nine  hours,  is  a  sluggard,  is  pop- 
ular nonsense.  No  man  whose  brain  is 
active  and  who  does  not  drink  ever  sleeps 
more  than  is  good  for  him.— London  Spec- 
tator. ^  

THE  DEAD  WIFE. 

The  hour  set  for  the  funeral  had  come. 
The  hearse,  with  its  black  plumes,  stood  at 
the  farm-house  d«or.  It  seemed  a  strange 
and  foreign  thing  among  the  bright-colored 
hollyhocks.  The  commonplace  sunshine, 
the  lowing  of  cows  in  the  barn-yard,  and 
the  chickens  that  moved  about  upon  the 
green  lawn  before  the  house.  The  Jersey 
wagons  of  the  neighboring  farmers  filled 
the  road,  for  the  Garretts  were  much 
respected. 

Mrs.  Garrett,  who  had  just  died,  was  a 
"home  body,"  and  saw  but  little  of  her 
neighbors,  but  her  husband  had  grown 
rich  by  his  great  industry  and  close  saving, 
and  had  pushed  his  children  on  in  the 
world. 

John,  his  only  son,  had  been  to  college, 
and  the  girls  to  boarding-school,  and  they 
seemed  to  belong  to  quite  another  class 
from  their  mother. 

They  had  stood  with  their  father  at  the 
coffin  to  look  for  the  last  time  at  the  woman 
who  lay  there. 

"Your  mother  was  a  pretty  woman  when 
she  was  young,"  the  farmer  had  said.  It 


had  startled  him  to  see  how  thin  and  with- 
ered her  face  was  under  the  white  hair. 

"Sarah's  only  fifty,"  he  continued.  "She 
hadn't  ought  to  look  so  old,"  he  said.  He 
had  not  thought  of  her  looks  when  she  was 
alive. 

There  was  a  certain  sullen  resentment 
under  his  grief  that  she  was  dead.  How 
was  he  to  do  without  her?  She  was  a 
master  hand  at  cooking,  butter-making, 
laundry-work  and  sewing.  He  had  never 
thought  to  ask  her  if  she  needed  help.  She 
had  never  complained,  and  to  complete  her 
work  she  had  risen  at  fovtr  and  had  gone 
to  bed  late  at  night.  Things  always  ran 
smoothly.  She  had  never  spoken  of  being 
ill.  It  stunned  him  when  she  took  this 
cold  and  sank  under  it  in  two  days.  The 
doctor  said  that  all  her  strength  was  gone. 
"Sarah  had  the  strength  of  ten  women," 
the  husband  said.   "Where  had  it  gone?" 

He  was  amazed  and  indignant.  Was 
this  justice  of  God  to  take  away  a  woman 
so  useful  in  the  world?  It  was  not  just! 

Her  daughters  sobbed  vehemently.  She 
had  always  been  so  tender!  They  did  not, 
it  is  true,  feel  well  acquainted  with  her 
since  they  grew  up.  But  between  their 
music  and  their  studies  and  their  young 
companions,  and  other  social  occupations, 
their  lives  had  been  filled.  They  smoothed 
the  folds  of  her  merino  gown,  a  little 
ashamed  that  the  neighbors  should  see 
that  she  had  no  silk  dress.  She  had 
insisted  that  each  of  them  should  have  silk 
gowns,  and  had  helped  to  make  them. 

Jack,  her  son,  like  his  father,  was  shocked 
to  see  how  tired  and  worn  his  mother 
looked.  He  had  talked  for  a  year  or  two 
of  taking  her  to  New  York.  She  had  never 
seen  a  great  city.  But  he  always  had  some 
engagement.  He  remembered  now  that 
slie  had  made  ennugli  in  the  dairy  to  keep 
him  in  spending-money  at  college.  He 
wished  he  had  contrived  that  little  holiday 
for  her!  They  all  felt  now  how  good  and 
unselfish  she  had  been  and  how  dear  to 
them. 

"Why  should  she  be  taken  from  us?" 
thp  old  man  moaned,  bitterly.  "It  is  cruel. 
Why  has  God  done  this  thing?" 

And  the  dead  woman  lying  there,  her 
lips  closed  forever,  could  make  no  answer 
save  that  which  toil  had  stamped  upon  the 
thin,  worn  face  that  seemed  pleading  for 
rest. — Youth's  Companion. 


BE  GOOD  TO  YOURSELF. 

Think  deliberately  of  the  house  you  live 
in — yonr  body. 

Make  up  your  mind  firmly  not  to  abuse 
it. 

Eat  nothing  that  will  hurt  it;  wear  noth- 
ing that  distorts  or  pains  it. 

Do  not  overload  it  with  victuals  or  drink 
or  work. 

Give  yourself  regular  and  abundant 
sleep. 

Keep  yonr  body  warmly  clad. 

At  the  first  signal  of  danger  from  the 
thousand  enemies  that  surround  you, 
defend  yourself. 

Do  not  take  cold;  guard  yourself  against 
it;  if  you  feel  the  first  symptoms,  give 
yourself  heroic  treatment. 

Get  into  a  fine  glow  of  heat  by  exercise. 

Take  a  vigorous  walk  or  run,  then  guard 
against  a  sudden  attack  of  perspiration. 

This  is  the  only  body  you  will  ever  have 
in  this  world. 

A  large  share  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  of 
life  will  come  through  the  use  you  make 
of  it. 

Study  deeply  and  diligently  the  structure 
of  it,  the  laws  that  should  govern  it,  and 
the  pains  and  penalties  that  will  surely 
follow  a  violation  of  every  law  of  life  or 
health. 

THE  GIRL'S  LUNCHEON. 

You  mean  the  school  luncheon?  Let  it 
be  as  nice  as  possible,  and  take  pains  to 
pack  it  very  neatly  for  her,  so  that  when 
the  recess  hour  comes  she  may  take  an 
interest  in  what  she  eats. 

A  dainty  box  or  little  basket,  a  fine,  soft 
napkin  and  some  paraffin-paper  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  preparation  of  lunches. 
Sandwiches  must  be  made  of  thin  bread 
and  butter,  with  potted  meat,  cream  cheese 
or  jam  spread  between  tlie  slices.  Rough 
edges  and  crusts  must  be  cut  off,  and  the 
bread  and  butter  be  of  the  very  best.  There 
are  many  delicious  crackers,  some  salted, 
some  sprinkled  with  cheese-tiakes,  some 
sweet  and  crisp  like  cookies,  which  are 
appetizing  with  one's  luncheon.  And  fruit 
is  always  in  order. 

If  it  is  possible,  and  it  usually  is,  to  get  a 
little  boiling  water,  let  the  school-girl 


make  for  herself  a  cupful  of  bouillon,  which 
comes  in  small  jars  or  bottles,  and  of  which 
a  spoonful  added  to  a  glassful  or  cupful  of 
either  hot  or  cold  water  makes  a  very 
refreshing  drink.  I  prefer  hot  bouillon 
myself,  but  cold  bouillon  is  very  refresh- 
ing, too,  and  much  better  with  bread  and 
butter  than  cold  water,  if  the  luncheon  is  a 
simple  affair  of  that. 

A  girl  who  eats  her  luncheon  regularly, 
and  avoids  sweets,  pastry  and  candy 
between  meals,  will  have  bright  eyes  and  a 
good  complexion.  She  will  not  look  sallow 
and  pasty,  nor  have  pimples  and  other- 
signs  of  indigestion  on  her  face.— Harper's 
Bound  Table. 


CAN'T  HELP  TELLING. 


No  village  so  smalL 
No  city  so  large. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
names  known  for  all  that  is  truthful, 
all  that  is  reliable,  are  attached  to  the 
most  thankful  letters. 

They  come  to  Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  and 


tell  the  one  story  of  physical  salvation 
gained  through  the  aid  of  her  Vegeta- 
ble Compound. 

The  horrors  born  of  displacement 
or  ulceration  of  the  womb: 

Backache.,  bearing-down,  dizziness, 
fear  of  coming  calamity,  distrust  of 
best  friends. 

All,  all — sorrows  and  sufferings  of 
the  past.  The  famed  "Vegetable 
Compound"  bearing  the  illustrious 
name,  Pinkham,  has  brought  them  out 
of  the  valley  of  suffering  to  that  of 
happiness  and  usefulness. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  wTiting^thein  for  unprejudiced  udvice 
and  prices,  Exchang^es.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  house 
in  the  world.   Dealers  supplied.  52-i>age  ilJus.  cat.  free. 


IN  REACH  OF  ALL. 


Best  Education 


Christian, 
Non'Sectarian, 


Northern  advantages  in  Southern  moun- 
tain climate,  130  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Reduced  R.  R.  rates.  3  College  Courses. 
Music,  Academy,  Normal,  Manual.  Tu- 
ition free.  Incidentals  84.50  a  term.  The 
great  experjse  in  education  is  board.  Go 
where  good  board  can  be  furnished  cheap- 
ly. Address  Pres.  W.  G.  FROST,  Ph.  D., 
Berea,  Kentucky. 


No  Saloons. 
Find  Out  About 


Berea  College 


Try  it 

FREE 


A  $55.00 
Machinefor 


SPECIAL  OFFEK! 


style 

after  30  days   test  trial. 


$1850 

BUY  DIRECT 

From  llaniifacturers. 

Save  Agents  Lartje 
ProBis.  Oq  receipt 
of  $1S.50  we  will 
ship  tliis  New  High 

Arm,  Hlch  Crude 

'ARLINGTON" 

Sewing  Machine  any- 
where, and  i>rei>ay  all 
freliiUt  chargres 
to  any  railway  station 
east  of  Koeky  Moun- 
tains. Money  refunded 
it  not  as  represented 
We  will  ship  C.  p.  D, 


 .  —  — ,.  _   

witli  privilesje  of  30  days  trial  on  receipt  of 
$.").00.  Oakorwaliuit.  Licrht-runnins,noiseless;adapt 
ed  for  liffht  or  heavy  work,  st-It-threadinir  shuttle,  self- 
setting  needle  antoinati<:  bobbin  winder,  and  com- 
plete set  of  best  attachments  free.  10  YEAKS 
SVKITTEN  WARRANTY.  If  you  prefer  30  days' 
trial  before  pavinL',  send  for  larere  illustrated  C  AT  A- 
L,OGUE,ivitu  Test  imonials.explaininer  fully  how 
we  ship  sewinsr  macliines  anywhere,  to  anyone,  atlow- 
est  manufacturers*  prices  ^\  ithout  askiuf?  one  cent  in 
advance.  We  are  headquarters  and  have  all  makes 
and  kinds  in  stock  from  cheapest  to  the  best.  Over  52 
different  styles.  High  Arm  "Arlinfrlon  King"  ma- 
chines $14.00  and  $10.50  truaraiiteed  better  than  ma- 
chines sold  by  others  at  i'19.00  to  $2!.00.  -^-^ 
We  also  sell  new  Singer  machines  <RK_||II 

(madebv  us)  at  JI3.00,  HD.-W  and  ■*fr%9m\9\f 

IlEKEREXrES  —  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  Dun's  or 
Itrndsl  reel's  Coniiuerchil  Reports, 

This  special  offer  is  made  to  introduce  our  ma- 
chines and  make  new  customers.  Write  to- 
day. Address  (in  full.) 

CASH  BUYERS'  UNION, 

15»-164  W.  VanBuren  St.,  Dept.  A-    7,  Chicago.lH- 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

I  Cleanses    and  beautifies  the  hair. 
I  Promotes    a    luxuriant  ^owth. 
I  Never  Pails  to  Restore  Gray 
]  Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  Ecalp  diseases  Sc  hair  foUizig. 
flOc.and  ll.QOat  Druggists 


December  1,  1896. 


FARM  ANE>  FIRESIDE. 
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(Queries. 


fi®-KEAD  THIS  NOTICE.-«a 

QneBtions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
FiEESiBE,  and  rebiting  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  tliese  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inciuirer  should  accompany 
each  Query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  iu  wliich  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Pitting  Turnips  and   Apples.  —  C.  A. 

Mc(j.,  Venango,  Pa.,  writes :  "Please  give  best 
plan  of  burying  turnips.  Would  like  to  bury 
about  five  hundred  bushels  if  I  can  do  it  so 
they  will  keep  as  well  as  in  the  cellar.  "Will 
apples  need  as  much  covering  as  turnips  if 
buried  for  spring  use?"  -zz-^TT 
Reply  by  T.  Gkeixer:— It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  keep  turnips  as  well  as  apples  in  pits  out- 
dooi's,  if  you  have  a  well-drained  spot.  Water 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  into  the  heap,  nor 
stand  around  it.  If  naturally  drained,  you 
can  dig  out  a  place  a  foot  or  so  in  depth,  three 
or  four  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  needed  to 
make  a  conical  heap  (as  high  as  they  will  lie) 
of  the  quantity  on  hand.  Cover  with  straw, 
say  eight  or  ten  inches,  then  with  .soil,  and 
finally  with  coarse  litter  o(  some  kind,  so  that 
the  turnips  or  apples  will  not  freeze  very 
much.  If  they  do  freeze  a  little,  it  will  not 
hurt  them  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
thawed  out  again.  It  would  be  safer,  how- 
ever, not  to  let  them  freeze,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  make  the  covering  heavy  enough. 
Both  apples  and  turnips,  if  stored  in  this  way, 
will  be  of  superior  quality  and  brittleness 
when  taken  out  of  the  pit. 

Greenlionsc  Crop.s.  —  G.  N.  C,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Please  tell  us  something  more 
about  growing  radishes  in  greenhouses,  and 
what  varieties  to  grow.  Our  greenhouse  man 
says  they  are 'all  running  to  top.'  Anything 
new  in  raising  hot-house  lettuce?  Could  you 
give  me  the  name  of  a  reliable  commission 
man  in  Buffalo?" 

Reply  by  T.  Greiner:— Some  varieties  of 
vegetables  are  better  suited  for  forcing  than 
others.  Seedsmen's  catalogues  usually  name 
the  radishes,  lettuce,  beans,  carrots,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  which  seem  to  do  especially  well  under 
glass.  I  have  grown  the  "forcing  radishes"  of 
a  number  of  seedsmen,  and  find  them  all  reli- 
able, and  growing  good  bottoms  with  small 
tops.  I  usually  plant  Rapid  Forcing  (Hender- 
son); but  you  can  do  about  as  well  with  Ear- 
liest Carmine,  Olive-shaped  (Burpee),  Early 
Scarlet  Erfurt  (Maule),  and  others.  Some  pre- 
fer French  Breakfast  to  all  others.  I  do  not 
like  it.  Of  forcing  lettuces  I  like  the  heading 
sorts  like  Landreth's  Forcing,  Buist's  While 
Perfection,  etc.  There  are  many  commission 
merchants  i  n  Buffalo  that  are  reliable,  as  com- 
mission merchants  go.  I  have  dealt  with 
Wm.  Navel  (Washington  market,  Buffalo), 
also  with  Matthew  Ring,  Wm.  Unger,  etc., 
and  was  well  treated. 


VETERINARY. 

<^  Cofldocted  fay  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  <^ 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries  should  always  contain  the  writer's  fuiladdress. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  theanswer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  13I-T  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE. 

Spavin,  ringbone  and  navicular  disease  are 
not  only  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  also  con- 
stitute the  causes  of  more  or  less  severe  lame- 
ness in  horses  and  mules,  and  thus  reduce,  or 
even  annihilate,  the  market  value  of  these 
animals.  All  three  closely  resemble  each 
other,  so  far  as  the  morbid  process  Is  con- 
cerned, and  only  differ  iu  regard  to  their  seat, 
which  is  in  different  joints.  The  morbid  pro- 
cess, in  all  cases,  presents  peculiarities  which 
strongly  indicate  a  specific  character,  and  con- 
sequently a  specific  cau.se,  which,  it  seems,  is 
the  same  In  all  three  diseases.  This  cause, 
which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  exciting 
cause,  so  far  has  escaped  discovery,  but  the 
predisposing  causes  or  conditions  which  cause 
the  jiart.s— afterward  coiistituting  the  seat  of 
the  morbid  process— to  become  susceptible  to 
the  exciting  cause,  and  thus  enables  the  latter 
to  produce  the  morbid  process,  are  well  known. 
The  same  consist  in  all  three  diseases  In  de- 
fects, congenital  (most  frequent)  or  acquired, 
in  the  mechanical  proportions  and  supports 
of  the  respective  3oint.s— in  spavin,  the  hook- 
joint;  in  ringbone,  the  phalangeal  joints, 
especially  the  so-called  coronet-joint;  and  in 
navicular  disease,  the  joint  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  phalanges  and  the  navicular 
bone — in  which  the  morbid  process  takes  its 
seat.  As  these  defects  are  often  congenital,  or 
inherited  from  the  ancestors,  they  are  also 
apt  to  be  transmitted  in  the  future  by  either 
sire  or  dam  to  their  offspring,  and  thus  the 
hereditary  character  of  all  three  diseases, 
known  to  dealers  from  time  Immemorial, 
must  find  its  explanation.  Where  such  defects, 
resulting  in  an  unequal  or  unproportlonate 
distribution  of  weight  and  concussion  upon 
various  parts  of  the  respective  joints,  are 
absent,  or  where,  In  other  words,  the  mechan- 
ical proportions  and  supports  are  fully 
adequate,  there  the  specific  (exciting)  cause, 
whatever  its  nature  may  be,  appears  to  be 
powerless,  even  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  ceases  to  be  active  where  the  propor- 
tionate distribution  is  restored  by  ankj'losis 
and  consequent  Immobility  of  an  affected 
joint. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  lameness  caused  by  spavin  or  by  ringbone 
will  be  removed  by  artificially  effecting  a  firm 
union  between  the  diseased  articular  surfaces 
9f  the  affected  bones,  making  the  diseased 
joint  stiff  or  immovable  (ankylosis),  provided 
the  use  of  the  joint  can  be  spared  in  the  vari- 
ous movements  a  horse  is  required  to  make, 
and  the  diseased  joint  is  not  too  weak  to  bear 
the  weight,  pressure  and  concussion  after  a 
distribution  of  the  same  over  all  its  pai'ts  has 


been  secured  by  ankylosis.  In  cases  of  spavin 
and  of  ringbone  in  which  the  morbid  process 
extends  to  the  articular  surfaces  of  bones  of 
a  joint  that  cannot  be  spared,  or  in  which 
the  diseased  joint  is  absolutely  too  weak,  the 
lameness  cannot  be  removed,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  Incurable.  Ringbone,  as  is  well 
known,  occurs  iu  the  joints  formed  between 
the  phalanges;  and  as  there  is  but  one  joint — 
the  one  between  the  first  and  second  phalanx, 
the  so-called  coronet-joint— that  can  be  anky- 
losed  and  be  spared  without  perceptible  dam- 
age to  the  movement  of  the  animal,  lameness 
caused  by  ringbone  can  be  removed  only  if 
the  morbid  process  is  limited  to  that  joint, 
and  then  only  if  the  latter  Is,  as  a  whole, 
strong  enough  to  sustain  weight  and  concus- 
sion. The  hock-joint,  in  which  the  morbid 
process  of  spavin  has  its  seat,  is  composed  of 
what  may  be  looked  upon  as  four  single  joints. 
Of  these,  the  two  upper  ones  are  very  essential 
to  the  various  movements  and  cannot  be 
spared:  and  even  if  they  could,  ankylosis, 
owing  to  the  almost  constant  motion  taking 
place,  cannot  be  produced,  except  perhaps  by 
extraordinary  and  very  severe  means,  and  if 
produced  would  make  the  animal  perfectly 
worthless.  In  the  two  lower  joints  belonging 
to  the  hock  the  case  is  different,  for  they  are 
only  semi-movable  joints,  and  can  be  .spared, 
and  in  them  ankylosis  can  be  produced  by 
ordinary  means,  provided  all  movement  is,  as 
much  as  possible,  prevented,  and  the  animal 
lias  strict  rest,  is  kept  in  the  stable,  and  is  not 
taken  out  of  Its  stall  for  any  purpose  whatever 
until  the  joint  has  become  .solid  or  immov- 
able. This  usually  requires  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks' time  of  strict  rest.  After  the  diseased 
joint  has  become  firmly  ankylosed,  the  lame- 
ness will  have  disappeared,  unless  tlie  morbid 
process  extends  to  one  or  both  of  the  upper 
joints,  or  the  ankylosed  one,  as  a  whole,  is 
too  weak  to  sustain  the  weight  and  concus- 
sion. If  in  the  latter  case  a  union  has  been 
effected,  it  will  be  severed  again,  probably  by 
the  first  severe  exertion  the  animal  Is  called 
upon  to  make.  If  no  rest  is  given,  ankylosis 
can  be  produced  no  more  than  the  ends  of  a 
broken  bone  can  be  made  to  unite  without 
rest. 

If  all  necessary  conditions— ab.solute  rest 
and  suflicient  strength  and  size  of  the  diseased 
joint— are  not  wanting,  ankylosis  can  be 
brought  about  by  producing  a  moderate 
degree  of  inflammation  In  the  affected  joint. 
It  must  be  just  enough  to  cause  exudation,  but 
not  enough  to  work  destruction.  This  can  be 
done  in  two  different  ways— first,  by  firing 
with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  second,  by  repeated 
applications  of  sharp  ointments.  Each  way 
has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Firing  has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  any 
repetition,  but  unless  it  is  well  done,  and  done 
in  dots  or  points,  it  Is  apt  to  produce  more  or 
less  conspicuous  blemishes  in  shape  of  perma- 
nent scars.  The  dots  or  points  should  be  made 
on  the  spavin  elevation,  or  exostosis,  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  and  deep 
enough  to  sufHciently  penetrate  the  skin  to 
throw  out,  within  a  short  time,  a  little  exuda- 
tion. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  fire  the  large 
vein  ascending  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
median  surface  of  the  hock-joint,  and,  unless 
the  spavin  elevation  happens  to  be  far  back, 
just  in  front  of  the  latter.  From  five  to  seven 
points  are  usually  sufficient.  I  use  for  firing 
a  heavy,  pear-shaped  iron,  terminating  in  a 
conical  point  of  about  thirty  degrees.  It  is 
heavy  enough  not  only  to  secure  steadiness, 
but  also  to  retain  sufficient  heat  until  all  the 
points— several  or  all  of  them  require  a 
repeated  touch— have  been  fired.  I  described 
it  in  Farm  and  Fireside  of  November  15th 
of  last  j'ear.  Sharp  salves  or  ointments— as 
the  most  suitable  1  prefer  on6  composed  of 
(red)  biniodide  of  mercury,  one  part,  and  hog's 
lard,  twelve  parts,  well  mixed  by  trituration — 
have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  repeated 
applications  for  about  eight  weeks,  or  on  an 
average,  one  application  every  four  or  five 
days,  and  are  hardly  as  effective  as  firing,  if 
the  latter  is  in  every  respect  well  and  judic- 
iously performed;  but  the  danger  of  doing  too 
much  or  not  enough  is  somewhat  lessened, 
and  no  permanent  blemishes  will  be  produced, 
except  where  unsuitable  and  destructive 
sharp  substances,  not  at  all  necessary,  have 
been  used.  The  binlodide-of-mercury  salve, 
in  the  composition  given,  answers  the  pur- 
poses and  leaves  no  blemishes.  If  it  is  chosen, 
a  second  application  may  be  made  three  days 
after  the  first.  Three  or  four  days  after  the 
second  application,  the  place  where  the  salve 
has  been  rubbed  in— with  the  hand,  of  course 
— will  be  found  coated  with  a  scab  of  more  or 
less  thickness,  and  to  make  another  applica- 
tion on  top  of  that  scab  would  not  do  much 
good ;  but  thesame  is  easily  removed  If  greased 
with  pure  lard,  which  will  loosen  it  in  twenty- 
four  hour.s.  After  the  scab  has  been  removed, 
it  is  time  for  a  new  application,  and  as  each 
successive  application  will  produce  more  or 
less  of  a  scab,  which  is  simply  a  layer  of  dried 
exudates,  it  will  each  time  be  about  five  days 
until  a  new  application  has  to  be  made.  In 
about  six,  seven  or  eight  weeks  after  the  firing 
—or  if  a  sharp  ointment  has  been  used,  after 
the  first  application  of  the  same— the  horse 
will  begin  to  indicate  whether  the  treatment 
will  be  successful  or  not.  In  the  former  case, 
the  patient  will  gradually  cease  to  favor  the 
diseased  leg,  and  will  begin  to  stand  squarely 
on  his  four  feet;  but  this  should  not  tempt 
anybody  to  subject  the  animal  prematurely  to 
a  test  or  trial,  because  such  a  premature  test 
is  apt  to  destroy  the  good  results  that  may 
have  been  obtained.  At  any  rate,  no  test  by 
exerci.se  or  otherwise  must  be  attempted  until 
the  horse  or  mule  has  not  any  more  favored 
the  lame  leg  for  at  least  tw»  weeks,  and  also 
not  until  all  soreness  produced  by  the  treat- 
ment has  completely  disappeared.  The  first 
test,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
animal  had  no  exercise  whatever  for  two 
months,  or  even  longer,  must  be  nothing  more 
than  to  lead  the  horse  out  of  the  stable  and 
allow  it  to  walk  a  distance  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  yards.  Next  day  this  distance  may 
be  doubled;  the  third  day  the  distance  should 
not  be  increased,  but  the  gait  may  be  increased 
to  a  slow  trot;  the  fourth  day  the  distance 
may  be  lengthened,  and  if  the  animal  has  not 
shown  any  lameness,  the  trial  on  the  fifth  day 
may  consist  In  a  trot  just  fast  enough  to  show 
whether  any  lameness  is  yet  existing  or  not. 
In  about  a  week's  time  the  animal  may  be 
employed  for  very  light  work  in  harness,  but 
a  much  longer  lime  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
before  the  same  is  used  for  hard  work  or  under 
the  saddle.  It  is  in  all  cases  very  essential 
that  the  exercise  is  only  gradually  Increased, 
even  if  no  lameness  whatever  can  be  noticed. 

One  more  remark  may  not  be  superfluous. 
Before  the  treatment  is  begun,  shoes  that  may 
happen  to  be  on  the  feet  should  be  taken  off, 
and  the  hoofs  should  be  put  in  proper  shape 
and  be  pared  in  such  a  way  as  will,  as  much 
as  possible,  effect  a  proportional  distribution 
of  weight  and  pressure  upon  all  parts  of  the 
diseased  joints.  If  this  is  not  neglected,  the 
prospect  of  effecting  a  cure,  everything  else 
being  equal,  will  be  much  better.  The  treat- 
ment of  spavin  and  ringbone  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  in  the  fall,  as  a  rule,  is 
unsuccessful,  because  the  flies  will  make  a 
perfect  rest  an  impossibility.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  prospect  of  a  cure  is  also  very 
much  lessened  if  the  animal  to  be  tJ'eated  is 
very  nervous  and  restless.  ' 


STRONG  PRAISE  OF  FLORID.A. 

Editor  "Representative";— Some  weeks 
ago  you  published  a  letter  from  L.  S.  Rowell, 
of  Dayton,  Tenn.,  in  regard  to  Florida, 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
review  in  a  brief  article  for  your  columns, 
for  in  times  like  these,  when  the  life  of  the 
nation  is  at  stake,  it  would  be  a  great  wrong 
to  interrupt,  except  briefly  and  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  grand  educational  work  that  "The 
Representative"  is  doing,  to  give  place  to 
anything  else.  Knowing,  however,  that  many 
of  your  readers  who  are  canvassing  the  sub- 
ject of  removal  to  Florida  are  liable  by  such 
articles  as  Mr.  Rowell's  to  get  a  very  wrong 
impression,  I  have  thought  that,  in  the  inter- 
est of  truth,  and  to  aid  in  the  betterment  of 
their  condition,  you  would  be  willing  and 
anxious  to  give  both  sides  a  hearing. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  I  went  to  Tallahassee, 
and  there  raised  a  fine  crop  of  watermelons^ 
with  far  less  expense  in  first  living  than 
would  be  necessary  in  Minnesota,  and  but  for 
dishonest  commission  men  iu  Cincinnati,  to 
whom  I  shipped,  I  should  have  done  splen- 
didly. Nine  months  after  I  went  to  Jack- 
sonville and  raised  a  crop  of  cabbage,  pota- 
toes, strawberries,  etc.  At  both  places  I  was 
surprised  that  with  so  little  labor,  and  ex- 
pense for  fertilizers,  so  fine  crops  were 
secured. 

From  eighteen  months'  residence  in  Florida, 
and  close  observation,  I  came  to  a  very  differ- 
ent conclusion  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  home 
in  Florida  from  Mr.  Rowell.  I  firmly  believe 
that,  all  things  considered  (after  residing  in 
various  parts  of  the  country),  there  is  no  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  offers  the  attrac- 
tions that  are  to  be  found  In  Florida,  and 
especially  to  the  laboring  man.  As  to  mosqui- 
toes, to  which  Mr.  R.  alludes,  there  are  much 
more  mosquitoes  in  Minnesota  and  the  North- 
west, as  well  as  much  larger,  than  here;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cliffs  and  fern. 
The  government  statistics,  as  well  as  from  the 
official  reports  from  ofllcers  of  government 
forts  throughout  the  country,  show  Florida  to 
be  absolutely  the  most  healthful  state  in  the 
Union.' 

So  much  for  my  personal  observation.  I  cut 
the  following  out  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
which  I  have  been  taking  for  years,  and  which 
I  have  come  to  regard  as  of  the  highest  author- 
ity in  statements  of  facts,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmers,  and  It  certainly  Is  a  little  strange 
that  out  of  its  310,000  subscribers,  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  land,  not  a  note  of  protest  to 
its  statements  of  facts  iu  regard  to  Florida 
should  appear,  save  this,  while  on  the  other 
hand  hundreds  of  unsolicited  statements  fully 
Indorsing  all  they  have  said  editorially  (as 
well  as  corroborative  of  the  advertisements  of 
the  "Clark  Syndicate")  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  leading  publication  of  the  coun- 
try. V.  Fell,  M.D. 

Dr.  Fell's  several  letters  of  recommendation 
of  Florida.  We  have  space  to  quote  only  the 
first.  It  is  as  follows : 

Talala,  Ind.  Ter.— Editor  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, Springfield,  Ohio:  Gents— I  have  been 
quite  Interested  of  late  in  reading  the  adver- 
tisements In  yourpaper  of  Florida.  Of  course, 
I  could  not  help  but  think  you  had  things 
concerning  that  country  considerably  exag- 
gerated, so  myself  and  wife  just  took  a  trip 
down  there  to  see  for  ourselves,  and  to  our 
surprise  we  found  everything  just  asyou  have 
represented,  if  not  better.  Of  course,  we  found 
Florida,  like  all  other  states— found  some 
poor  country;  but  the  Tallahassee  country  we 
thought  the  most  delightful  country  that  we 
ever  saw. 

I  am  now  fifty-four  years  old,  and  have  fol- 
lowed farming  all  my  life,  and  I  think  I 
know  good  land  when  I  see  it,  and  X  will  just 
say  to  all  the  readers,  of  your  valuable  paper 
that  I  don't  think  I  ever  found  a  better  coun- 
try for  a  poor  man  (or  rich  one,  either)  to 
make  a  living  in  than  Leon  or  Wakulla  Coun- 
ties. I  would  say  that  the  land  is  very 
productive,  capable  of  raising  anything  that 
a  farmer  wants  to  raise.  The  country  is 
rolling,  with  fine  springs  of  pure  running 
water  the  year  round  I  did  not  taste  a  bit 
of  bad  water  while  there,  and  a  more  health- 
ful and  delightful  climate  is  not  to  be  found 
any  place  on  the  earth,  and  a  more  clever  and 
hospitable  class  of  people  are  not  to  be  found 
than  we  found  in  and  around  Tallahassee.  In 
fact,  we  just  fell  in  love  with  the  country, 
and  all  the  people,  so  much  so  that  we  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  six  miles  from  Talla- 
hassee, and  are  going  there  to  spend  the  rest 
of  our  days. 

(Signed)  W.  F.  Hiatt  and  Wife. 


Haeveysburg,  Ohio. 
For  many  years  I  Bad  a  desire  to  see  Florida, 
but  never  until  this  fall  was  that  longing  sat- 
isfied. 

Father  and  I  left  WaynesviUe  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  of  October,  and  arrived  at  Lake 
City  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  leaving  for 
Tallahassee  at  11  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Most  of  the  way  was  through  pine  forest,  with 
now  and  then  a  spot  of  cleared  land.  As  we 
were  nearing  the  capital,  better  improvements 
and  more  cleared  land  appeared.  The  country 
became  more  rolling,  many  very  attractive 
farms  were  seen  on  either  side  of  us.  When 
we  landed  at  the  depot,  Mr.  Snook,  on  learning 
we  were  from  the  North,  Invited  us  to  take 
passage  with  him.  Others  from  different  states 
came  on  the  same  train.    We  were  taken 


direct  to  the  office  of  the  Company,  where  we 
were  introduced  to  Mr.  Swearingen  and  Mr. 
Taylor.  After  spending  a  short  time  here  we 
went  to  a  hotel,  where  we  cleaned  off  some  of 
the  dust  we  had  accumulated  on  us  along  the 
journey,  after  which  we  took  a  stroll  over  the 
city. 

Tallahassee  has  a  population  of  four  thou- 
sand; is  built  after  the  style  of  the  other  old 
Southern  cities— broad  streets  and  pavements, 
with  many  beautiful  shade-trees  on  each  side 
of  the  streets,  also  in  yards  and  vacant  lots. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  hill  or  hills.  These  hills 
are  clay  of  a  reddish  color,  and  extend  for 
several  miles  in  some  directions,  and  are  said 
to  be  very  productive  if  properly  managed. 
In  appearance  it  is  entirely  unlike  any  other 
part  of  Florida— instead  of  peing  a  plain  of  un- 
varj'ing  surface,  it  resembles  some  parts  of 
Ohio.  It  is  beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and 
dale,  threaded  by  streams,  and  rendered  pic- 
turesque by  lakes  which  are  filled  with  the 
choicest  of  fish. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Swearingen  and  Mr. 
Snook  had  two  conveyances  brought  around, 
that  we  (ten  In  all)  might  see  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  weather  was  every- 
thing to  be  desired;  the  drive  delightful. 
Most  of  the  land  is  cleared.  What  timber  we 
saw  was  mostly  oak,  pine,  magnolia,  with 
some  beech.  These  in  places  were  very  beauti- 
ful, with  long  waves  of  moss  fiowlng  beneath 
their  limbs.  We  saw  some  fine-laying  country, 
just  rolling  enough.  A  great  portion  of  the 
land  was  not  inclosed  by  fences. 

We  saw  some  beautiful  tracts  of  land  owned 
by  the  Syndicate,  which  they  offer  for  sale  at 
SIO  to  S15  per  acre,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
capital.  I  believe  there  can  be  many  farms 
selected  from  the  Company's  large  tracts  that 
with  improved  methods  of  farming  can  be 
made  very  productive.  In  fact,  I  know  so,  for 
I  saw  some  farms  owned  by  Northern  people 
that  produced  good  corn,  cotton  and  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  growing,  and  a  fine 
variety  of  Sumatra  leaf  brings  a  fancy  price. 
There  Is  a  cigar-factory  in  the  city  which  em- 
ploys quite  a  number  of  hands. 

Money  is  being  realized  all  the  while  from 
the  dairy  business,  some  of  the  dairies  turn- 
ing their  attention  now  to  full  cream  cheese, 
from  which  fancy  prices  are  realized. 

During  the  day  we  passed  over  a  wide  scope 
of  country,  and  were  well  pleased  with  what 
we  saw.  The  people  were  very  sociable,  much 
more  so  than  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Snook  took  us  over  the  Companies'  rail- 
way to  Carrabelle,  then  on  their  boat  to  Ap- 
alachlcola,  which  we  enjoyed  highly.  The 
next  day  we  returned  to  Lanark  Inn,  where 
we  spent  a  few  days.  This  is  a  beautiful  place 
to  rest  and  regain  lost  health— bathing  and 
fishing  to  your  own  satisfaction.  This  trip, 
with  the  exception  of  boarding,  was  free  from 
expenses. 

Before  returning  home  we  spent  a  short  time 
with  the  Companies'  agents  very  pleasantly. 
Some  families  from  the  North  were  moving  in 
while  we  were  there,  bringing  their  goods  and 
live  stock  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
expecting  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  that  healthy  country. 

Mr.  Ullom,  an  excellent  young  man  from 
Pennsylvania,  was  with  us  during  our  short 
stay.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  country 
that  he  decided  to  stay. 

Any  one  intending  to  go  South  should  by  all 
means  see  Mr.  Swearingen,  Mr.  Snook  or  Mr. 
Taylor.  They  are  men  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
they  can  tell  you  more  about  that  country  in 
one  hour  than  you  can  find  out  other  ways  in 
days.  I  believe  them  to  be  perfect  gentlemen, 
and  will  tell  you  nothing  but  the  truth. 

J.  T.  ROMINE. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  FLORIDA. 

One-way  and  round-trip  excursions  will 
take  place  from  Chicag'o  and  Cincinnati  on 
the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
The  sing'le  fare  to  Tallahassee  from  Chicago 
is  $18.10;  from  Cincinnati,  $12.65;  the 
round-trip  fare  from  Chicago  is  $82.80,  and 
from  Cincinnati,  $25.90.  The  round-trip 
tickets  are  good  for  21  days.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  very  favorable  rates  for 
round-trip  excursions  on  which  the  tickets 
are  good  for  a  period  of  six  months.  Full 
particulars  regarding  these  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  us.  We  leave  Chicago  over  the 
"  Monon  "  Route,  and  leave  Cincinnati  over 
the  "dueen  &  Crescent." 

If  you  cannot  join  our  excursion  at  either 
Chicago  or  Cincinnati,  go  to  your  nearest 
ticket  agent  and  get  rates  from  him. 
Then  if  you  will  advise  us  when  you  leave, 
we  will  have  our  manager  at  Tallahassee 
meet  you  at  the  depot  on  your  arrival.  He 
will  show  you  every  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion, and  arrange  free  transportation  for 
you  over  our  railroad  and  steamship  lines 
during  your  visit  in  Tallahassee. 

People  wishing  to  go  from  the  East  can 
make  the  trip  over  the  Clyde  Steamship 
Line  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or 
over  the  Savannah  Steamship  Line  from 
Boston  or  New  York,  at  low  excursion 
rates,  which  include  meals  and  berth  on 
board  the  steamer. 

For  special  rates  by  water  from  these 
Eastern  points  address  either  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  at  New  York,  Philadelphia 
or  Boston,  or  write  direct  to  this  company. 
Address 

CLARK  SYNDICATE  COMPANIES, 

1013  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


December  1,  1896. 


®ur  flDiscellan^. 


An  end-of-the-eentury  child. — '•Wliy,  Fran- 
kie,  what  are  you  reading  in  that  book 
about  bringing  up  children?" 

"I'm  just  looking  to  see  whether  I'm  being 
properly  brought  up!" — Fliegende  Blatter. 

It  is  well  to  get  cleak  of  a  Cold  the 
first  week,  but  it  is  much  better  and  safer  to 
rid  yourself  of  it  the  first  forty-eight  hours — 
the  proper  remedy  for  the  purpose  being  Dr. 
D.  Jayne's  Expectorant.  The  best  family 
Pill,  Jayne's  I'aiuless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 

SixcE  the  election  the  bicycle  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  countr.v  liave  started 
anew  with  work  upon  their  1897  wheels.  The 
1897  model  will  differ  in  many  small  details 
from  the  bicycle  of  this  season.  The  man- 
ufacturers have  become  conservative  in  rela- 
tion to  how  many  wheels  to  turn  out  next 
year,  in  order  to  prevent  an  overflow  like 
this  season.  For  the  past  six  months  the 
mechanical  experts  of  leading  firms  have 
been  at  work  upon  novelties  for  next  year. 
The  ehainless  bicycle  will  be  the  most  radical 
departure  from  the  present  type  of  wheel, 
and  will  be  manufactured  largely. 

It  is  expected  that  next  year  a  close  line 
will  be  drawn  between  the  road  and  racing 
bicycle.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  ten- 
dency among  manufacturers,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  well-known  riders,  to  diverge  from 
the  practice  of  turning  out  road.sters  rang- 
ing from  nineteen  to  twenty-one  pounds, 
and  make  this  style  of  wheel  stronger,  aver- 
aging from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven 
pounds.  Of  course,  the  racing-wheel  will 
be  as  light  as  ever,  and  no  doubt  a  certain 
following  will  demand  light-weight  road- 
wheels,  but  it  is  said  that  the  popular  road- 
machine  will  be  about  twenty-five  pounds. 
Brake"  will  be  put  on  all  bicycles  for  next 
year,  unless  ordered  without.  Next  year  the 
popular  gears  will  range  from  sevent.v-two 
to  seventy-six  inches,  and  will  then  be  con- 
sidered medium,  as  riders  are  fast  taking 
to  the  exceedingly  high  gears.— New  York 
Sun. 


THE  HORSE  HOLDS  HIS  OWN  AGAINST  THE 
BICYCLE. 

For  a  couple  of  years  the  idea  has  been 
general  that  the  bicycle  has  driven  the  horse 
largely  out  of  existence.  Philosophic  math- 
ematicians figured  elaborately  on  the  number 
of  years  which  must  come  and  go  before  the 
equine  race  became  wholly  extinct.  The  ex- 
tensive organization  known  as  the  Horse- 
shoers'  Protective  Association  has  made  its 
report,  and  this  report  demonstrates  that 
instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses 
in  the  country  there  is  actually  an  increase, 
and  that  there  are  more  horses  in  the  coun- 
try at  th^  present  time  than  ever  before 
since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.,  The 
figures  furnished  by  the  organization  men- 
tioned claim  that  there  are  in  Ohio  19,000 
more  horses  than  there  were  one  year  ago, 
17,000  more  in  Michigan,  and  12,500  more  in 
Xew  York.  Other  states  show  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  horses  over 
twelve  months  ago.  The  statistician  of  the 
Horseshoers'  Association  explains  this  phe- 
nomenon by  stating  that  bicycles  are  used 
chiefly  by  people  who  never  did  and  never 
would  own  a  horse.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
while  occasionally  a  man  may  sell  his  horse 
and  adopt  the  "bike,"  the  change  is  only 
temporary,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  exhilara- 
ting novelt.v  of  the  wheel  wears  off,  the  waste 
of  muscular  energy  becomes  irksome,  and 
the  two-wheeled  nag  is  abandoned,  and  the 
four-footed  nag  is  again  installed  in  service 
and  favor.  Those  who  feared  the  passing  of 
the  horse  can  take  heart  and  courage.  He 
will  not  pass. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


THE  IRISH  POTATO  NOT  IRISH. 

"The  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  potato,  so 
called,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  Irish," 
observed  one  of  the  potato  experts  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  "The  potato  orig- 
inally grew  wild  in  the  fields  of  Chili, 
Peru  and  Mexico.  Sir  John  Hawkins  did  not 
take  it  to  Ireland  until  1565.  Sir  Francis 
Drake  took  it  to  England  twenty  years  after- 
ward. It  did  better,  however,  in  Ireland 
than  anywhere  else,  and  got  its  name,  no 
doubt,  because  of  its  early  and  extensive  cul- 
tivation in  Ireland.  Botanically  it  was 
originally  known  as  the  Batata  virginiana, 
but  in  after  years  it  was  properly  identified, 
and  classified  as  the  Solanum  tuberosum.  As 
the  winter  stock  is  now  being  laid  in,  it  may 
be  well  for  the  Inexperienced  to  be  able  to 
select  good  potatoes. 

"Cut  the  raw  potato  in  two.  and  rub  the 
halves  together.  If  the  moisture  on  rubbing 
is  soft  and  liquid  enough  to  drop,  the  potato 
will  be  soggy  and  set  when  cooked.  Rub  the 
hah-es  briskly  around  on  each  other.  A  i)o- 
tato  that  will  be  dry  and  mealy  when  cooked 
will  give  out  a  good,  rich  froth,  while  a  poor 
one  will  show  only  a  wator.v  froth  b.v  the 
same  action.  The  pieces  will  stick  together 
if  the  potato  is  a  good  one.  Of  course,  the 
whole  thing  is  to  test  the  amount  of  starch 
in  the  potato,  for  the  more  starch,  the  better 
the  potato.  If,  however,  a  person  Intends  to 
lay  in  a  very  birge  supply,  for  they  are  cheap 
now,  the  best  plan,  of  course,  is  to  cook 
them,  and  there  will  be  no  chance  of  a  mis- 
take."— Washington  Evening  Star. 


A  QUESTION  OF  AGE.  « 

A  middle-aged  woman  entered  a  Wood- 
ward avenue  car,  and  finding  every  seat 
occupied,  hung  on  a  strap,  and  prepared  to 
stand.  Presently  another  woman  rose,  and 
offered  her  seat. 

"Xo,  thank  you,"  said  the  woman  who  was 
standing.  "I  will  not  deprive  you  of  your 
seat." 

"But  I  insist,"  was  the  reply.  "I  an; 
much  better  able  to  .stand  than  you  are." 

"What  makes  .vou  think  so?"  asked  the 
other  woman,  suspiciously. 

"Because  I  am  the  youngest." 

The  gauntlet  was  thrown.  The  older 
woman  did  not  hesitate  to  pick  it  up. 

"There  may  be  two  opinions  about  that." 
retorted  the  angry  passenger.  "I'm  sure  any 
one  can  see  with  half  an  eye  that  you  are 
no  chicken." 

The  passengers  were  getting  excited,  and 
one  man  said  under  his  breath: 
If  "Now  comes  the  tug  of  war." 

Then  the  woman  who  had  resigned  her  seat 
concluded  to  take  it  again,  but  first  she  sent 
in  another  deadly  shaft: 

"Xo,  I'm  no  chicken,  and  don't  care  to  be, 
but  I  would  rather  be  a  chicken  than  an  old 
hen." 

And  she  flopped  into  her  seat,  which,  how- 
ever, was  now  occupied  by  a  smart  woman 
who  knew  when  to  seize  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion.—Detroit  Free  Press. 


IRecent  IpubUcations. 


catalogues  BECErVKD. 

Alfred  J.  Cammeyer,  Sixth  avenue  and 
Twentieth  street,  Xew  York.  Illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  boots,  shoes,  slippers  and  rubbers. 

XoRTHERX  MissotJRi. — A  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  "Burlington  Route"  railway,  setting 
forth  the  diversified  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial resources  of  northern  Missouri  for  the 
benefit  of  prospective  home-seekers.  Copies 
mailed  free  upon  application  to  Mr.  Howard 
Elliott,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Descriptive  catalogue  of  new  sweet-peas  for 
1897. 

Mrs.  May  Taylor,  Hale,  Mo.  Descriptive 
circular  of  high-class  poultry. 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company,  Sand- 
wich, 111.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  corn- 
shellers,  corn-grinders,  horse-powers,  hay- 
presses,  etc. 

F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville,  X.  Y.  Gilt- 
edge  farm's  stock  and  poultry  circular.  Spec- 
ialties—Jersey cattle;  turkeys.  Bronze,  wild 
and  crossed;  White  Plymouth  Rock  fowls, 
guinea-fowls,  Pekin  ducks  and  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Company,  Chica- 
go, 111.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  folding  saw- 
ing machines. 

Vegetables  Under  Glass. —A  little  hand- 
book telling  how  to  till  the  soil  during  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  Illustrated  with  pic- 
tures (from  photographs)  of  cold-frames, 
forcing-houses,  mushroom-houses  and  va- 
rious horticultural  devices.  Cloth,  30  cents. 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  street,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

LANDS  IN  WISCONSIN 

Are  now  as  desirable  as  any  in  the  market. 
The  lands,  particularly  in  the  northern  part 
of  Wisconsin,  are  being  rapidly  taken  up  by 
actual  settlers. 

The  most  salable  are  the  timber  and  meadow 
lands  now  ranging  in  price  from  S6.00  to  S12.00 
per  acre.  A  few  months  hence  their  value 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

For  a  home  or  for  investment  no  luckier 
chance  in  the  West  has  ever  before  been 
offered.  Xow  is  the  time  to  invest.  Xo  better 
farming  land  exists  anywhere.  Xo  greater  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  anywhere. 

Schools  and  churches  abound  everywhere. 
Nearby  markets  for  all  farm  products.  Wis- 
consin isone  of  the  banner  states  of  the  West. 

For  further  information  address  or  call  upon 
W.  E.  Powell,  General  Immigration  Agent, 
410  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Parker's  Arctic  Sock,  Best  for  Rcbbeb  Boots. 
Absorbs  perspiration.  Recomme-" ''  ^*^"^"^^^ 

ed  by  Physicians  for  hoase,  cham- 
ber and  sick-room.  Made  in 
Men's,  "Women's  and 
Children's.  Ask 
shoedealerorsend 
25c.  ivith  size  to 
J. H.PARKER, 103' 


Bedford  St.,Boston, 
Room  x2'   I'ake  n( 


_,  S3.   

no  substitate. 


Parker  Paj3  the  Pottage. 


SPEX 


Bie  nOSBT  IS  SPECTACLES.  Send  for  OOI 
Ootical  Catalogue— just  out.  New  goods. 
Cut  prices.  F.  E.  BAILET,  CUcago,  lU. 


Scroll  Sawyer. 

On  receipt  of  15  cents 
I  will  eeud. postpaid,  the 
pattern  of  this  THREE- 
SHELF  BRACKET. size 
13x21,  over  300  beauti- 
fnl  MINIATURE  DE- 
SIGNS for  SCROLL 
SAWING,  and  my  II- 
LrBTRATED  Catalogue  of 
Scroll  Saws.  Lathes. 
Fancy  Wood*,  Small 
Locks,  Fancy  Hinges, 
Catches,  Clock  31ove- 
ments.  etc.;  or  send  6 
cents  fur  Catalogue  and 
Miniature  Desisus. 

A.  H.  POHEROY, 

Division  F, 
q8. Asylum  St., 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


^yOtH  NAME  on  50  Lovely  Cird?.  perfect  Gems ;  »Dd  Prral- 
Vmni.  1  Bins.  Fixmtim  Pen.  Cuff  Buiron^,  Collar  Bnttoa.  Scarf 
Rn,  Watch  dmin.  etc;  all  «Iih  our  new  Popolar  MonihlT  J  ooe. 
for  lOc.  and  2c.  postage.    JEWEL  CARD  CO.,  n.rvmvTTTT.T  r  COSS. 


316.50.  Circolars 
free.  H.  PRAY-. 
Clove^New  York 


ICE  PLOWS 


^QENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN  for 

Ball  Bearing  Weather  Strip.  Positive  novelty. 
Sure  seller.  Simple,  cheapest,  best  fuel  saver.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Government.  Large  profits.  Sample  sent 
by  mail.  X5  cents.  Give  size  of  window.  Circulars  free. 
MARCH  WEATHER  STRIP  CO.,  1331  Arch  St.,  Phiiada.,  Pa. 

WONDER  BUnON-HOLE  LAMP. 

Cutest  thing  out.  Wear  it  in  yourbntton-hole. 
You  win  make  a  sensation.  Bums  four  boors. 
Makes  a  bright  light  seen  for  blocks.  Boys 
eo  wild  over  it.   By  mail,  30  cents.  Big 
Catalog  Free. 
BATES  LAMP  CO.,  Box  1540,  Boston,  Mass- 


WANTED  GENTLEMAN  of  good 

■  wi*  ohurch  standing  to  learn  our  busi- 
ness, then  to  act  as  manager  or  State  Cor. 
respondeat.  Salary  SWJO.  Enclose  selt-ad- 
dressed  stamped  envelope  to  A.  P.  T.  ELDER 
Manager,        87  Plymouth  Place,  Chicago,  Ills! 

★  FREE  COMIC  BUTTON  ★ 

'•^^■^^^TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER  ^^-^^ 
Send  2-cent  stamp  forpo^taje.  will  mail  vou  a  Comic  Motto  Bnt- 
ton.  The  latest  croze.  Ever\-6ody  wears  th'em.  S5  a  davt<->  agents. 
Catalogfree.  BATES  BUTTON  CO.,  Box  1540,Boston.Mass. 

CAPABLE  CANVASSERS  •^'lies, 

^  will  find  It  to  their 
advantage  to  gsend  for  particulars  of  approved  new 
enterprise,  which  it  is  desired  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  such.  NO  CHARGES.  Address  A.  A.  D.,  care 
Ladies  Home  Cohpaxion.  1643  llonadnock  Block, 
Chicago,  or  IIH  Times  Building,  New  York  City.  : 

DON'T  BE  HARD  UPJ  Goid,  Silver,  Mrkel  &  SeUl 

Platliie.    Gents  and  Ladies  at  home 
or  traveling,  taking  orders,  using  and 
selling  Prot.  Gray's  Platers.  Plates, 
I  "batches,  Jewelrv.  Tablenare,  Bicycles 
\  andallmetal goods.  N'oexperience.beavy 
1  plate,  modern  methods.  We  do  plating, 
'  manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaran- 
tee.!.    Only  outfits  complete,  all  tools. 
1  lathes,  materials,  etc..  ready  for  work. 

 I  W'e  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secrets 

and  fo7malasFKKK.  W^rite  to  day.  Testimoniala,  samples, 
etc.,  FREE.    T.  GRAY  &  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS.  Colambu*,  0. 


I'  M  :  M    4i  1 10     ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

n    ^£    m  Ilia    ^  V  Selling  Queen  Butter  Saker. 

■  •  ™"  ■■■■■■■  Eecommended  by  Dairy  Experts  at 
test  stations.  Sells  at  sight,  every  woman  wants  one  when  she 
sees  the  batter  come  and  gathered  in  two  minutes ;  agitates  the 
cream  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  old  dasher  churn,  more 
and  better  butter,  easily  cleaned^  a  scientific  wonder,  great  chance 
for  agents  to  make  money ;  make  batter  in  two  minutes  before  sis  people,  hve  will  buy ;  any  agent  can  make 
$10  to  $15  a  day.  We  want  a  few  good  men  and  women  who  want  to  make  money  and  who  are  not  afraid  of 
work ;  an  like  any  other  churn.   Send  for  illustrated  price  list.   The  <^een  Butter  Maker  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BUTTER 


ODR  BUG  BOOTJACK  GIVEN  FREE 

gj^^AU  wlio  send  their  orders 
for  a  cobbling  outfit  during  the 
month  of  December  will  receive 
this  bootjack  extra  and  with- 
out charge. 

Positively,  the  bootjack  will  not  be  put 
in  ojitflLs  ordered  after  December.  The 
bootjack  i.s4><  inches  wide  and  10  inches 
long,  and  is  tlwroiighly  p7-aciical  and 
reliable. 

HANDY  COBBLING  OUTFITS 

Free  for  a  Club.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

This  is  the  latest,  neatest,  cheapest,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  Home  Repairing 
Outfit  ever  invented.  It  ought  to  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  this  winter. 
If  the  tools  were  purchased  separately  in  retail  hardware-stores  they  would 
cost  from  $6'  to  fg.  We  sold  578  of  these  outfits  in  one  month,  and  have 
received  stacks  of  unsolicited  testimonials. 


Premittm  No.  281  consists  of  40  first-class,  fall-si«ed  tools  and  materials,  as  follows : 

4  Iron  Lasts  (10,  8,  6  and  4  inches),  1  Iron  Standard,  with  Base,  1  Iron  Extension  (patented), 
4  Packages  of  Wire  Clinch-nails,  6  Pairs  of  Heel-plates,  1  Box  of  Slotted  Rivets.  1  Rivet  Set, 
1  Steel  Punch,  1  Pegging-avrl  (complete),  1  Awl-wrench,  1  Sewing-awl  (complete),  1  St^bUing- 
awl  (complete),  1  Shoe-knife,  1  Shoe-hammer,  1  Bottle  of  Rubber  Cement,  1  Bpttle  of  Leather 
Cement,  1  Harness  and  Saw  Clamp,  1  Ball  of  Wax,  1  Ball  of  Shoe-thread  (Xo.  10),  1  Bunch  of 
Bristles,  4  Harness-needles,  1  Pair  of  Pliers,  1  Soldering-iron,  1  Bottle  of  Soldering-ttuid,  1  Box 
of  Resin,  1  Bar  of  Solder.   Directions  for  using. 

Preminm  No.  292  consists  of  33  first-class,  full-si«ed  articles,  as  follows:  4  Iron  Lasts 
(10,  S.  6  and  4  inches),  llron  Standard,  with  Base,  llron  Extension  (patented),  4  Packages  of  Wire 
Clinch-nails,  6  Pairs  of  Heel-plates,  1  Sewing-awl  (complete),  I  Pegging-awl,  1  Wrench  for 
Pegging-awl,  1  Stabbing-awl  (complete),  1  Shoe-knife,  1  Shoe-hammer,  1  Bottle  of  Rubber 
Cement,  1  Bottle  of  Leather  Cement,  1  Ball  of  Wax,  1  Ball  of  Shoe-thread  (No.  10),  1  Bunch  of 
Bristles,  3  Harness-needles,  1  Pair  of  Pliers.  Directions  for  using.  The  Ko.  292  outht  contains 
the  same  articles  as  the  No.  281  excepting  the  harness  and  soldering  tools. 

Premium  No.  281,  and  this  paper  one  year,  Three  Dollars. 

Given  Free  foV  8  yearly  snbscribers  at  the  single  subscription  price ;  or  for 
i6  j-early  subscribers  at  the  clubbing  price,  30  cents  each,  without  premium. 

Premium  No.  292,  and  this  paper  one  year,  Two  Dollars. 

Given  Free  for  6  yearly  subscribers  at  the  single  subscription  price;  or  for 
12  5-earl3^  subscribers  at  the  clubbing  price,  30  cents  each,  without  primium. 

SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS.— Outfits  are  sent  by  freight,  charges  to  be  paid  by  the 
receiver,   ^y eight  of  outfits  about  20  pounds  each.   Give  name  of  your  freight  static 
when  different  from  your  post-office  address. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springffield,  Ohio. 


SAVE 

MONEY, 


Send  for  our  uew  IS'JG  Cat- 
alogae.  illustrated  iu  colors, 
conuiiniDg  full  descriptions  of 
all  our  Pianos  and  Organs. 
KEMEMBEK  we  me  the  only 

  firm  of  actual  manufacturers 

selling  exclasiTely  to  the  general  uablic  direct,  at  factory  cosl—lhe  only  firm  where  you  get  the 
Beal  Exact  Value  for  your  money".    There  are  no  Agents'.  Dealers'  or  Middlemen's  profits 

added.  ENCASH  or  on  EASY  PAYMENTS,^ 

Uri;ana  buipped  on  thirty  days'  trial  in 
for  twenty-five  years.    No  money  T€r 
chaser  guaranteed. 
TERMS:  >*o  Satisfaction.  No  Pay. 


to  salt  year  circumstances,  l^muud  and 
your  own  home  under  our  special  warrant 
quired  in  advance.  Safe  delivery  to  pur- 
KEFKKKNCESi-Our  bank,  your  bank, 
any  bank,  the  editor  of  this  paper,  or  any  of 
the  multitude  of  patrons  who  have  purchased' 
millions  of 'tollars  worth  of  instrtxment^frora 
us  durintr  the  past  'i^  years.  Our  new  book 
"The  Heart  of  the  People,'*  containlnc  a 
thousand  reofDt  referen(*es,sent  free.  Don't 
fall  to  write  at  onc-c  to 

CORNISH  &  CO..  Piano  and  Organ  Makers 


SOTE.— .\a  »Q  xdvertuemcni  we  will  sell  t- ■  t ne 
fimparchiSCT  in  a  pl»c«  one  of  our  6no  1M.\.V0S. 
3peci»llj  Sited  lO'i  finished  for  only  ^14!0, 
otooe  of  our  litest  pARLOIt  ORGANS  for  1^25. 


VEAKS- 


Washington,  N^J. 


December  1,  1896. 


FARM  AND  FIRKSIDE. 
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Smiles. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER. 

I INTEND  to  write  a  story  which  shall  be 
uulik«all  other  stories  ever  written  ;  and 
in  order  that  all  publishers  may  have 
equal  opportunity  to  secure  this  pros- 
pective marvel  of  literature,  I  invite 
their  bids,  j^raong  the  startling  innovations 
that  will  be  introduced  in  this  work  of  literary 
art  which  I  intend  to  introduce  will  be  found 
the  following : 

No  male  character,  on  whom  the  duty  may 
devolve  to  narrate  something  necessary  to 
supply  a  link  in  the  story,  will  "light  a  fresh 
cigar,"  either  before  he  begins  or  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks.  If  it  becomes  ab.solutely 
necessary  for  him  to  light  something,  he  will 
have  to  light  a  stub  or  a  pipe.  Fresh  cigars  are 
barred. 

At  no  stage  of  the  proceedings  will  any 
female  character  be  represented  in  a  position 
■where  she  "reeled  and  would  have  fallen  had 
not  the  strong  arm,"  etc.  Any  woman  who 
reels  in  this  story  will  have  to  recover  herself 
or  else  keep  right  on  with  her  falling.  There 
will  be  no  strong  arm  to  save  her. 

The  principal  male  character  will  refuse, 
absolutely,  to  become  separated  from  the 
woman  he  loves,  through  the  machinations  of 
the  villain.  Under  no  circumstances  will  he 
be  induced  to  go  "far,  far  away,  to  forget." 

There  will  be  no  bicycle  admitted  to  the 
story. 

No  "new  woman"  will  be  permitted  within 
the  narrative. 

None  of  the  characters  will  converse  in 
dialect. 

If  any  female  cliaracter  is  found  to  have  a 
past  concealed  about  her  person,  she  will  be 
ejected  from  the  story  summarily. 

All  realism  will  be  thoroughly  disinfected 
and  deodorized  by  means  of  a  patent  process. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  this  story,  no 
bid  less  than  one  dollar  a  line  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  I  reserve  the  right  to  make  the 
number  of  lines  as  large  as  I  please.— Puck. 


WANTED  TO  BE  SURE. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  men  in  line  at 
the  bank  to  turn  their  heads  in  order  to  be 
Informed  that  a  good-looking  young  woman 
was  approaching.  The  winsomely  bland  smile 
which  flowed  across  the  countenance  of  the 
clerk  at  the  window  conveyed  the  infor/nation 
swiftly  and  conclusively. 

"Excuse  me,"  she  said,  as  she  took  her  place 
at  the  head  of  the  procession— a  place  which 
strong  knd_brave  men  could  have  reached  only 
by  wading  through  gore— "I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question." 

"Certainly." 

"Are  times  really  hard?" 

"There  isn't  any  use  of  trying  to  conceal  it. 
In  a  good  many  branches  of  industry  the 
depression  is  very  serious." 

"I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  she  re- 
sponded, and  turned  to  go  away. 

"If  you  were  worrying  about  any  particular 
investment  I  might  be  able  to  give  you  some 
advice." 

"No.  It  wasn't  about  anything  especial.  I 
just  wanted  to  satisfy  myself  that  times  are 
hard.  I  don't  really  wisli  to  annoy  my  hus- 
band with  my  expenses,  and  I  thought  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  come  and  find  out 
for  certain  whether  times  are  hai-d  or  whether 
it  is  merely  the  same  story  that  he  has  been 
telling  me  every  year  when  the  fall  styles  come 
in."— Washington  Star. 


A  CASE  OF  BUCK-FEVEfl. 

Two  amateur  hunters  i  n  the  northern  woods, 
not  long  ago,  saw  a  deer,  and  both  fired  at 
once. 

"That  is  my  de^r,"  said  A.   "I  shot  it." 

"No,  you  didn't,"  hotly  replied  B.  "It's  my 
deer,  because  I  killed  It." 

A  third  party  was  approaching  from  the 
opposite  direction,  with  fury  in  his  eye  and  a 
club  in  his  hand. 

"Which  of  you  two  rascals  shot  my  calf?" 
roared  the  farmer. 

"That  fellow  just  told  me  he  did,"  said  A. 

And  B,  now  thoroughly  alarmed  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  answered: 

"He  lies.  He  shot  it  himself.  1  saw  him  do 
It,  and  I'll  swear  to  it."— The  Interior. 


DOMESTIC  BLISS. 

She— "Do  you  get  on  better  with  your  wife 
nowadays?" 

He— "Oh,  yes;  we  have  arranged  that  one  of 
US  shall  always  be  out  when  the  other  is  at 
home.  We  are  very  happy."— Vogue. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  anEast  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for 
the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consump- 
tion.Bronchitis.Catarrb,  Asthma  and  allThroat 
andliung  Affections,also  a  po.sitive  and  radical 
cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Com- 
plaints. Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger- 
man, French  or  English,  with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using.  Bent  by  mail,  by 
addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  NOYES,  820  Powei-s'  Block,  Mochester,  JV.  Y. 


SUNDAY  FAMILY  READING. 

The  next  Sunday  issue  of  our  paper  will  con- 
sist of  the  most  paper  and  ink  that  we  have 
ever  put  in  any  one  of  our  copies.  Your  news- 
man will  take  it  into  your  home  on  a  wheel- 
barrow, charging  only  the  usual  price. 

It  will  be  especially  fitted  for  Sunday  read- 
ing, and  we  recommend  that  heads  of  families 
hide  all  the  books,  magazines  and  other  ordi- 
nary mediums  of  mentality,  and  if  pos.sible 
have  inmates  attend  only  one  church  service 
during  the  day,  so  that  they  may  have  ample 
time  to  extensively  partake  of  the  great  intel- 
lectual and  moral  feast  which  we  will  spread 
before  them. 

One  of  our  very  best  things  will  be  a  word 
match  between  those  two  great  exponents  of 
the  manly  art— Corbett  and  Fitzsimmons; 
each  will  be  given  full  license  to  say  what  he 
thinks  about  the  other,  and  some  elegant 
language  may  be  expected.  It  will  aid  your 
children  in  their  own  little  family  fights. 

The  portrait  of  a  bicycler's  legs  will  be  one 
of  the  prominent  features  of  the  number.  No 
one  can  afford  to  miss  a  view  of  this  wonder- 
ful pair  of  human  motors,  with  the  head  and 
body  left  off.   Five  cents. 

A  man  who  tries  to  kiss  all  the  women  he 
meets  in  the  night,  and  hence  is  called  "Jack 
the  kisser,"  will  be  so  fully  and  accurately 
described  that  he  cannot  help  being  known  if 
met  anywhere  in  the  dark. 

All  the  divorce  cases  that  have  happened 
during  the  week,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  will  be  compiled,  with  their  details. 
You  cannot  afford  to  let  your  daughters  miss 
It. 

One  of  the  wedding-boots  of  a  prominent 
statesman  recently  married  will  be  pictured 
in  full,  and  occupy  a  good  share  of  one  page. 
Every  one  of  the  six  buttons  upon  the  same 
will  be  accurately  reproduced,  and  the  edges 
of  the  soles  will  be  particularly  lifelike  and 
realistic.  A  long  article  will  accompany  this 
wonderful  creature  of  art,  containing  a  full 
descrii)tion  of  the  leather  comprised  in  these 
boots,  and  of  the  feet  which  they  are  to  con- 
tain. The  description  of  the  big-toe  nails  and 
of  a  soft  corn  between  the  left  little  toe  and 
the  one  contiguous  to  it  will  be  found  pecu- 
liarly interesting. 

Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
columns  of  advertisements  will  come  on  the 
wheelbarrows,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
things.  These  are  always  very  interesting 
reading— to  the  business  manager.  They  will 
include  every  department  of  want,  from  the 
innocent  voicings  of  a  street  flirtation  to 
wines,  brandies  and  other  remedies  for  the 
nerves.  Only  a  nickel,  and  no  family  should 
be  without  it. 

There  will  also  be  long  accounts  of  how  we 
managed  to  get  our  lady  reporters  to  visit  all 
sorts  of  uncanny  places— such  as  burial-vaults, 
crematory-chambers,  diving-bells,  insane  asy- 
lum.s,  prisons,  etc. 

No  crime  of  any  description  whatever  that 
has  occurred  in  the  whole  civilized  or  unciv- 
ilized world  but  that  will  be  depicted  with  full 
details  all  ready  for  your  family  to  read. 
Those  of  the  previous  week  you  will  find  in 
last  Sunday's  issue. 

This  paper  is  bitterly  opposed  to  flash  novels, 
and  warns  fathers  against  allowing  any  of 
them  in  the  house.  They  cultivate  bad  tastes 
in  the  children,  and  often  produce  the  com- 
mitting of  crimes,  merely  by  the  elaborate 
way  In  which  they  narrate  them. 

Subscribe  for  the  Sunday  "Horse-Blanket," 
or  order  it  of  your  newsdealer  in  advance. 
Five  cents  to  families— everywhere.— Daily 
Horse-Blanket. 


You  may  as  well  know 
what  chimney  to  get  for  your 
burner  or  lamp. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  for  the  "Index 
to  chimneys." 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 


LEARN  RETOUCHING 

and  Photography.  Pleasajit,  profitable  ami  poima- 
nent  buciinebs:  ca  talus  free.  Pioneer  scUool  of  America. 
School  of  Retouching  and  Photography, OberIin,0. 


FREE  TO  BALD  HEADS. 

We  will  mail  on  application,  free  in- 
formation bow  to  grow  Lair  upon  a 
bald  head,  stop  falling  hair  and  re- 
move sralp  diseasep.  Address, 
Altenlieim  9Iedieal  ]>ispensaryv 

Dep't  N.B  .,  Box  77y,  Cincinnati,  O. 


RUBBER  STUMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Haeper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

|lf  MTAUes  and  Jewelry  cheaper  than  any  house. 
WM  I  un  Send  for  cat.    T.  Freter  &  Co..  Chicago. 

WRITERS  WANTED  ^Jl.^^{i^.!^{:ll: 


A  PAINTER'S  BILL. 

A  French  scene-painter  who  had  heen  em- 
ployed to  toach  up  the  old  paintings  of  an  old 
church  in  Belgium  was  refused  payment  until 
he  had  rendered  his  bill  of  particulars.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  going  over  his  work  in  a  most 
conscientious  manner,  he  sent  the  following 
bill: 

Francs. 

Corrected  the  Ten  Commandments   5.12 

Replumedand  gilded  the  left  foot  of  the 

guardian  angel  4.18 

Renewed    heaven,    adjusted    the  stars, 

cleaned  the  moon  7.15 

Reanimated  the  flames  of  purgatory  and 

restored  souls   3.06 

Revived  the  flames  of  hell,  put  a  tail  on 

the  devil,  mended  his  left  hoof,  and  did 

several  jobs  for  the  damned  3.02 

Cleaned  the  ears  of  Balaam's  ass,  and  shod 

him   3.02 

Mended  the  shirt  of  the  prodigal  son  and 

cleaned  his  ears   4.00 


We  have  reenlar  employment  for  an  active  man 
in  every  loealitj.at  815.00  weekly,  (no  fortune 
hunter  need  apply)  will  guarantee  permanent 
employment  if  right:  if  interested  apply  prompt- 
ly, address  "Benefactor,"  P.  O.  Jlox  5308, 
Boston,  Mass. 


I  WANT  A  MAN 

In  every  city  or  township  to  look  after  my  business, 
on  salary  or  commission  ;  steady  work  and  liberal 
pay  the  year  round.  One  man  cleared  §140.4-5 
last  week.  Places  for  a  few  ladies.  Don't  delay 
or  bother  to  send  stamps,  but  write  nt  once  to 

J.   W.    JONES,    Springfield,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper. 


YOU 


exuenBog  to  travel.    Nc  e^^asaiqe.    Eoclosa  2a.  stamp. 

Apviiurisiias'  BUSEia,  No.  US  W.  31st  St,,  Kew  York, 


$8  PAID 


PER    100  FOR   DISTRIBUTING  SAMPLES 

of  Washing  Fluid.  Send  6cstp3.A.TV.  Scorr,  Cohoes,  N.Z. 


lARGE  CIGAR 

■■  VANCED.    SAMPLES  F 


Firm  wants  permaDenl  A^nts  everywhere 


HPI  P  WANTFn  Good  position  at  home  for  Lady 
lICLf  YYAniCU  Gentleman.  If  you  want  em- 
ployment write  at  once.  A.  U.  Belts  4  Co.,  112  Water  St.,  Toledo,  0 

Cjilpcmpn  to  sell  Cigars  to  dealers.  $100  to  SloO  month- 
waiCOIIICII  ly  and  expenses.  E.xperience  unnecessary. 
Reply  with  stamp.    Clinton  Cigae  Co.,  Chicago. 


'  Al  PQMFM  WANTED  to  sell  10  dealers. 
*  rieuce  unnecessary.  Enclobestamp.  Acme  Cigar  Co.  Chicago 


BIG 


PpnriTQ  To  men  or  women,  boys  or  girls. 
rnurilO  Easy  work  and  big  pay.  No 
money  required  to  carry  on  the  busineps. 
Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  O. 


f  Hnetlinff  Afirents  In 

each  town,  geniltmaii  or 
f  lady.  Solecontrol:siricily 
legitimate;  no  risk;  $800  a  year.  Box  238|  Aaeueta,  Maine* 


WANTED  NOW; 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speaiers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DEHISOH,  Pohlisher,  Chicago,  lU. 


IMITATION  DIAMOND  PIN 

and  25  pieces  Fancy  Silk  for  patch 
work  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents 
in  silver.   M.  Phillips,  4  Eldridge  St.,  New  York  City. 


LOOK! 


We  sell 

WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY  cheaper  than 
any  other  reliable  house  on  earth.  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue mailed  FREE.   Bazzett  ^  L'hee,  Chicago,  111. 


FREE 


niJTC|T  We  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to 
UU  I  r  1 1  agents  everything  necessary  to 
start  in  a  profitable  agency  businef^s. 
Address  Fahm  and  Fireside,  Springfield, U 


mm 

V  loe:ue  H< 


EASILY-byany  one— 25  DAILY  , 
sure.   Our  Plan  is  entirely  New,  most  I 
liberal  known.   Demand  never  filled. 
'Write  for  full  information  and  Cata-| 

loe:ue  How  to  start  makmg  ^loney  at  once.^ 

AXUMmiM:  NOVELTY  CO..  335  Broadway.  New  York. 


PLAYS 


—SPEAKERS- 

For  Home  and  School. 
New    Catalognes    Ft  EE. 
De  Witt,  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 
— D  lALOaUES— 


(IQaWeekEasy. 

■  n  ■  Ml  No  tronble  to  make  $18  a  'wt 
■  aa  qnick,  vou  will  be  surprised  at 


Yon  work  right 
aroand  home.  A 
brand  new  thing, 
week  easy.   Write  to 
oa  qnick,  you  will  be  surprised  at  how  easy  it  can  be 
Send  ns  year  aa<iress  any  way.  * 


lone. 

to  inveatipate.   Write  today, 
^eekeasy.  ROYAL  MASUFACTaiNe  CO. 


It  will  be  for  year  interest 
Ton  can  positively  make  $18  a 


BosT-H,  Detroit,5Iich 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out? 


so,  you 
n  have 
W  e 

offer  yon  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
-SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Donble 
tiie  Price,  though  not  answering  tlic  luirjiose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  S500  to  S700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Libernl  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  \Vrite  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  aianager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Mention  this  paper. 


BANKRUPT  STOCK  BICYCLES 

each.  New.  Higt-grade  '96  models. 
_  Mnsthe  sold*  Write  at  once. 
E.  F.  Mead  Cycle  Co.,  'Wabash  Av.,  Chicago 


Button  Craze!  fntSei^NE"! 

in  Buttons.  SendlOc.instampsforSSampleBnttons 
and  32  page  catalogne,  over  300  illustrations.  Address 

""'Sr°N*'..'^°-  Mof to  Buttons! 


AMERICAN  GOLD  FILLED  GASES 

Warranted  SO 
ITeurSr  aie  the 

best  for  service 
[money  can  buy. 
Return  this  advt. 
[with  order  and  wo 
will  send  by  ex- 
prtsB  prepaid,  thia 
bcautUui  Filled- 
hUDtiDff  case,  full 

  jeweled,  El^in 

IBtyle,  stem  wind  and  set  watch  which  yoa 
lean  sell  for  325.00,  If  worth  itpay  express 
'agent  96.50  and  keep  it;  otherwise  have 
It  returned.  We  only  ask  your  promise 
toeo  to  ejpres3  oCice.  examine  and  buy, 
if  a3  reprtsented.  These  Watches  are 
equal  to  those  soJd  by  certain  dealers  trom 
^13.50 to  $25.00.  A  guarantee  with  every  watch.  You  see 
all  before  you  pay.  Give  your  full  name,  express  and  P.O. 
address.  State  vrhich  wanted,  ladles'  or  eent!^'^  size. 
If  you  Tant  Watch  sent  by  mail  send  cash  S«.50  with 
order.  For  60  days  a  Gold  and  Platina  Rolled  Plate  Prince 
Albert  DoubleCKope Pattern)  Cham  given  FREE  with 
each  Warch.  Chains  of  tbis  stylo  are  sold  from  13.00  up. 

A  Customer  Writes  !  February  5. 189&— "Watch  re- 
ceived.  Better  than  expecit-d.   Would  ot  sell  it  for 
If  1  could  not  get  another.  E.  Sborteh,  Wasbington 

Address  KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  C0.111  Nassau  SL  N.Tf 

Ueution  this  paper. 


Big  Pay  and  Sure  Pay 

FOR  CANVASSERS  o"";".'"! 

plau,  on  extra  terms  for  season  of  1896-97. 
New  material,  which  to  reliable  persons  we 
send  FREE,  and  guarantee  best  success  in 
its  use.  Ladies  do  nearly  as  well  as  men. 
NO  CAPITAL  REQUIRED.  No  time  lost  in 
long  correspondence  or  experimenting. 
Large  orders  are  coming  in  from  workers 
equipped  only  one  or  two  weeks  ago. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE,  stating  age,  health  and 
experience,  and,  ou  request,  obtain  Free 
Outfit  by  return  post,  with  instructions, 
etc.,  in  full.  Address 

Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Publishers, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

LAUGHING  CAMERA.  IDC. 

The  litc6t  inTentioD  1q  Cameras.     Yoa  look 
tbruu^h  the  lens  ttnd  jour  stout  friends  will  look 
like  living  ekelecoDS.  your  thia  friends  like  Dtme 
Museum  fat  men,  horses  like  giraSea  and  in  fiLct 
everything  a.ppcu-8  as  though  you  were  living  in 
another  world.    Each  >;amerm  contains  trro  strong 
lenses  in  neatly  finished  leatherette  case.     Tba  lat- 
est mirLh-makor  on  the  market;  crsates  bush- 
els of  sport.     Catsloc^e  of  1.000  novelties 
and  sample  camera  lOc.  3  for  23c.,  12  tor 
90c.  mailed  postpaid.  AE^eota  waot«d. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSdll  &  BRO.,   _., 

UcpUXo.  16    C3  CorUandtSt.,  .N.  ¥.      MY!  OH  MY! 


ON  30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a  Pad  different  from  aU 
others,  is  cup  shape,  withself- 
fafljusting  Ball  in  center, adapts  itself 
to  all  positions  of  the  body  .while  the 
ball  in  the  cup  presses  back  the 
intestines,  just  as  a  person  does  with  the 
flncer.  With  light  pressure  the  Hernia  is  held  se- 
curely day  and  night, and  a  radical  cure  certain.  It  is 
easy. durableand  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Circulars  frea 
C.  U.  EGULESTON  A  CO.,  1208  UASUHIC  I£]1FL£,  t'UlCAUO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  box  MAILED  FREE.  Address. 
Dr.  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusta,  Maine. 


YOUR  NAME  neatly  ^^s^jBcmi^r^^^mBfetv 
printed  on  'M  LOVELY  gMte—HB 
11  CARDS,  aborted,  no  2  |^ — 

•^/^   '        ■      l^ose  Chiomo,   Motto  »t«SteElfl?>! 
dfUyZit/.     Cards.ic,  also  1  SOU- 

l|TFVTB  ALBUM,  1  Rin?,  \  set  Joker's  Cards. 
1  set  Comic  Transparents,  tc.also  a  ^eat  Budget  of  Joltes,  Coaundrums, 
Riddles,  &c.,  reuular  Side  Splitters  t  Button  Busters,  Fun  for  a  year.  All  fOT 
10  (snts,  postajs  4  cents.  X.  L.  BIBD  CARD  CO.,  CUntomUIc,  Conn. 


CARDS 


The  FINEST  SA3IPLE  BOOK  of  Gold  Beveled  Edge, 
Hiddca  Name.  Silk  Fringe.  Envelope  and  Calling  Card* 
ever  offered  for  a  2  cent  stamp.    These  are  GENUINE 
CAKDS,  NOT  TRASH.    IJilOJi  CARD  CO^  COLCMBCS,  OHIO. 


^\  A  n  n  O^^^  1^97-  ^0  Somple  Styles 
■  m  Mm.        I  M  ^'^"^  PUEuidM  articles 

^#  ■%  %^FB££.    HATEBFIELDPUBCO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO 


^H^^^^  Sample  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Hidden  Xame  Cards,  Lo?9 
^  ■  ■  Cards.  Scrap  Pictures,  Games,  Puzzlea,  Album  Verses,  The  Star 

*    ^^^^  Puzzle,  The  1^  Puzzle,  and  Agents  Sample  Album  of  our  latest 

Card^.  Eend^  two  cent  stamp  for  postage.   Banner  Cara  Co.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


S  CENTSi^ 

We  will  send  by  mail  this 


We  will  send  by  mail  this 
beautiful  Friendship  Ring.  An 
-emblem  of  union  ana  prosperity. 
■Suitable  for  lady  or  gentleman. 
■Warranted  18  k.  Solid  Rolled  Gold,  and  our  grand-  • 
CataloGTie  of  Jewelry,  all  for  8  Cent»u     Postage  stamps'  ' 
taken.  Pin  to  letter  piece  of  paper  size  of  rint?  wanted. 
Address  LYNN  <fe  CO.,  48  Bond  St.,  New  Tor k. 


GOLDRINGSFREEI 

We  •wIUgiTe  one  half-round Klne. 
ISlxSoUed  Gold  plate  &  war- 
ranted to  anyone  who  will  sell 
Idoz.  Indestructible  LampAVIcka 
Cneed  no  trimming')  amongfrlends  at  lOcts.  each.  'Writa 
ns  and  we  will  mail  you  the  "Wlcbs.  You  sell  them 
and  send  ns  the  money  and  we  will  mall  yon  theElng, 
STAR  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Bos 455,  Centerbrook  .Conn. 

TWO  BEAUTIFUL  PINS  FREE~ 


Send  six  cents,  stamps,  to  help 
I  pay  for  this  advertisement  and  we 
I  will  send  you  prepaid  these  elfr/gi^^ 
f  grant  cold  plated  Ranele  pins  ana  lfi|  - — 
our  illustrated  holiday  cataloprue.ui 
CURTIN  JEWELRY  CO.,  F^arlsN 
Street.  Attleboro.  Mas3. 


10  cents 


Catapult  Bean  Shooter,  Box  of  Taints  with 
Brujih,  Cameo  Finerer  Ring,  False  Mustache,  Address, 
TOY  I3IPOKTLNG  CO.,  PKOVlDEJiCE,  B.  I. 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


Something 


new.  Big 
To  money  re- 
quired.  Outfit  FBEE.   Send  quick. 
Fabu  and  Fibeside,  Springfield,  O. 


profits. 

Outfit  r 


rni  reduced  15  lbs. 
■  a  month,  any  one 


r  Mm  I  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
■  ■    Miss  M.Ainley, Supply, Ark., 

says,"!  lost  60  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HALL  &  CO., B.,Box404,St. Louis, Mo 


M||  ff^  Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  a  few  days 
Bvll  and  never  returns;  no  purge;  no  salve; 

I  ILbV  no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free 

Address.  J.  H.  Eeetzs,  Box  695,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DEAF! 


'NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED 

by  iny  Invisible  Tubular  Cushioa.    Whispers  heard. 
Successful  when  alt  reniedie»  fail.  Sold  only  PlJPt 
6y  F,  Hiscox,  853  B'way,Nt;w  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  W  KCC 

PCn.UfCTTIMn  CURED.  Sample  FREE. 
OW  Wtl  llllU  Dr.  F.  E.  MAY,  Bloomington.III. 


FITS 
OPIUM 


A  Great  Remedy Dlseovered.  Seod  for  atrial  pack- 
age and  let  it  speak  for  itself.    Postage  5  cents. 

I>K.  S.  FEBKEY,      Chicago,  lUs. 


or  iUForphlne  ECabit  Cored  at 
Borne.  Trial  Free.  No  Pain* 
Comp'd  Oxygen  Ass'o,  FU  Wayzie,  lad* 


RUPTURE 


A  poaitire,  radicsJ  ciire  at  home 
( Sealed ) .  Book  eiviiui  full  particulars 
Seat  Free.  Address  DR.W.S.  EICB, 
BoxF,  SmithTille,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.T 


DEAR 


TTESS  Catarrh.     Pho-Oio  Air  curoa  by  inh&laUon 
those  deaf  5  to  36  jm.     Book  of  proofs  free. 
Dr.  David  E  Etaqs,  74  Bojlston  St-.  Bostoo.  Mass. 


BED-WETTING 


CURED.  Box  FREE. 
Mrs.  B.  Bowsn,  Bilwankee,  His, 


PILES 


absolutely  cured.  For  free  sample  ad- 
dress HERMIT  KEMEDY  CO..  Dept.L, 
185  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  mm 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


December  1,  1896. 


Standard  Gold  Watch,  $6 

Consisting  of  a  Guaranteed  Gold=filled  Case  and  a  New  York  Standard  7=Jeweled  Movement. 

A  SI 5  WATGM 


i  GHRlSTIVIflS 
t  P^ESEJiT 


Price 
$6.00 


Men's 
Watch. 


FULL 


SIZE 


This  identical  watch  sells  in  jewelry-stores  at  retail  for  fifteen  dollars 
and  upward,  usually  eighteen  and  twenty  dollars.  As  jewelers  aim  to 
make  loo  percent  profit  or  more  on  watcnes.  it  is  evident  that  they  only 
pay  about  S7.50  for  this  watch  at  wholesale,  and  then  tbey  buy  in  small 
lots  of  a  dozen  or  so,  and  on  credit;  so,  of  course,  they  do  not  get  near  as 
low  wholesale  prices  as  the  iirm  which  buys  ten  thousand  watches  at  a  clip. 

BOUGHT  AT  PANIC  PRIGBS 

For  a  long  time  we  negotiated  with  big  manufacturers  for  just  such  a 
watch,  but  they  seemed  to  have  about  all  the  business  they  wanted  selling 
to  jewelers  in  small  lots  at  high  prices,  so  would  not  come  down  to  the 
prices  which  we  offered.  But  flually  the  panic  came,  and  came  so  sud- 
denly that  it  caught  the  manufacturers  with  big  stocks  on  hand.  Soon 
they  began  to  cut  prices,  which  went  down  and  down.  Here  was  our 
chance,  and  by  arranging  for  an  enormous  quantity  we  got  the  lowest 
prices  ever  known  for  American  gold-filled^watches. 

A  SUPERB  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

We  want  to  have  most  of  these  watches  sold  before  Christmas  day,  and 
in  order  to  run  them  out  rapidly,  we  oflFer  them  to  readers  at  a  very  little 
profit  over  what  we  had  to  pay  for  them.  Our  prices  are  less  than  half 
jewelers'  prices,  and  absolutely  the  lowest  prices  at  which  standard  gold 
watches  were  ever  sold  at  retail,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  many  a  day  before 
they  are  ofTered  as  low  again.  While  we  have  a  great  number  for  sale,  yet 
they  are  certain  to  go  fast,  so  all  who  want  sold  watches  for  Christmas 
presents  should  not  delay  in  ordering.  We  will  not  sell  them  to  jewelers, 
or  more  than  six  watches  to  any  one  person.  No  discount  or  commission 
allowed  to  any  one— we  can't  afford  it. 


The  manufacturers  of  these  watch-cases  and  movements  are  among  the 
LARGEST  and  OLDEST  concerns  in  America.  They  have  an  ESTAB- 
LISHED REPUTATION  for  turning  out  only  HIGH-GRADE  WORK; 
hence,  under  NO  CONDITION  would  they  dare  to  send  out  a -poor  article. 
The  watches  are  ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE  and  perfect  IN  EVERY 
RESPECT,  and  backed  by  the  manufacturers^  guarantees. 

 0*0  


Ladies' 
Watch. 


Description  of  the  Cases    |  Description  of  the  Movements 


They  were  manufactured  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Watch-case  Company.  Sach 
case  is  numbered  and  registered,  and 
their  guarantee  is  placed  on  the  inside 
of  every  back.  These  cases  are  made 
like  those  of  all  standard  gold  watches 
now,  that  is,  by  laying  two  sheets  of 
solid  gold  over  a  hard  composition 
metal,  called  gold-filled  cases,  and  war- 
ranted to  wear  equal  to  solid  gold  and 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  All  are 
"Hunting"  cases,  beautifully  engraved. 


The  movements  were  manufactured  bj- 
the  New  York  Standard  Watch  Company, 
and  are  as  fine  as  skill  and  brains  can 
make.  They  are  stem-wind  and  stem- 
set,  have  seven  jewels,  nickel-finished 
works,  hard  enamel  dials;  in  short,  they 
are  perfect  movements,  and  guaranteed 
to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is  estimated 
that  ten  movements  of  this  identical 
pattern  are  sold  to  one  of  all  other  kinds. 
Among  jewelers  it  is  known  as  the  stan- 
dard watch  movement  of  America. 


FULL 


Price  of  Men's  Watch,  Six  Dollars.    Price  of  Ladies'  Watcli,  Six  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents. 

These  watches  are  good  enough  for  a  present  to  any  one  on  any  occasion,  though  it  be  to  a  sweetheart 
on  her  wedding-day.  To  pay  more  is  wasteful.  A  S50  watch  will  not  look  any  better,  will  not  keep  any 
better  time,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  will  not  be  any  better.  This  is  a  rare  chance  to  present  yourself 
and  friends  a  gold  watch  which  will  make  you  glad  as  long  as  you  live.    It  is  marvelous,  but  true. 

To  those  who  wish  to  see  the  watch  before  they  buy,  we  will  send  it  to  your  express 
office  andlet  you  examine  it.  If  you  want  it,  send  us  S6  (if  a  ladies'  ivatch  send  S6.50) 
through  the  express  agent;  if  you  don't  tvant  it,  the  agent  will  return  it  to  us.  It  costs 
you  nothing  to  examine  it  with  your  own  eyes.    We  pay  express  charges  on  the  watch. 

The  cases  are  engraved  in  different  designs — Stag,  Shell,  Starred,  Fancy  and  Engine-turned.  When 
no  choice  is  made,  Ave  will  send  one  of  our  own  .selection.    A  year's  subscription  given  with  each  watch. 

Either  watch  given  free  as  a  premium  for  a  club  of  20  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper  at  50  cents  each  ;  or  for  a 
club  of  50  yearly  subscribers  at  30  cents  each,  without  premiums  to  the  subscribers. 


FREE  BY 
EXPRESS 


Sheet 
riusic 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


$2.00  WOHTH  FOH  15e. 

Each  piece  consists  of  from  four  to  eight 
pages  of  full=size  •  Sheet  Music,  printed 
on  fine,  heavy  paper,  and  is  

THE  SfllBE  lis  IS  USUflliliY  SOLD  AT  FHOIVI  30e.  TO  50e.  fl  COPY. 


WE  have  made  arrangements  with  a  great  Boston  music-house  to  furnish  our  readers  with  full-size, 
complete  and  unabridged  Sheet  Music.  The  quality  is  the  very  best,  and  all  by  the  most  famous 
composers.  Is  one  but  high-priced  copj-right  pieces  and  the  most  popular  reprints.  It  is  printed  on  regular 
sheet-music  paper,  from  large,  clear  type,  and  is  in  every  way  first-class.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


No.     Music  for  Voice  and  Piano  or  Organ. 

702  Annie's  Love.   Duet  . 

704  Esther's    Lullaby.  Slumber 

Song  

706  Thinking  of  Home  and  Mother 
708   Flossie.    Waltz  Song  . 

710  The  Sweetest  Song 

712  The  Bridge.   Words  by  Longfel- 
low   ...  ... 

711  An  Outca.st.  Character  Song  . 
716  Ben  Bolt.  Of  "  Trilby  "  Fame  . 
719  'E  Dunno  Where  'e  Are.  Comic 
721   Keep  the  Horseshoe  Over  the 

Door  

723  Rocked  in  tbe  Cradle  of  the 

Deep   

725  Lurline,  Do  You  Think  of  Me 

Now?  

727  Ave  Maria.     From  Cavalleria 

Rusticana  .... 

728  Juanita.  Ballad 

7.30  The  Mission  of  a  Rose.   Song  . 

732  The  Sweet  Long  Ago 

734  By  Normandie's  Blue  Hills 

736  For  the  Colors  ... 

7:38  True  to  the  Last  .... 

740  Love  Ever  Faithful 

742  Come  Where  the  Soft  Twilight 
Falls.    Duct  .... 

744  The  Beautiful  Face  of  Jennie 

Knott  

745  Little  Boy  Blue.   Solo  or  Duet  . 


No 

30 

746 

35 

750 

30 

752 

as 

35 

754 

7.56 

45 

a5 

758 

.30 

a5 

760 

762 

35 

764 

30 

766 

33 

768 

770 

772 

30 

774 

.30 

40 

35 

7UI 

40 

703 

45 

705 

40 

707 

709 

30 

711 

713 

3.5 

715 

35 

Music  for  Voice  and  Piano  or  Organ. 

That  Word  was  Hope.  Waltz 
Song   

Easter  Eve.  Sacred 

A  Mother's  Cry.  Salvation 
Army  .  ... 

Musical  Dialogue.   Duet  . 

Precious  Treasure.  Song  and 
Dance  

When  the  Roses  are  Blooming 
Again  

Old  Gloy.  National 

Your  Mother's  Love  for  You 

The  Vicar  of  Bray.  Old  Eng- 
lish Song  .... 

For  You  We  are  Praying  at 
Home  

Lovely  Little  Nellie  Dwyer 

Dear  Heart,  We're  Growing  Old 

Ellalinc   

In  Sweet  September  . 

Music  for  Piano  or  Organ. 

Catherine  Waltzes 
Schubert's  Serenade.  Transc. 
.Silvery  Waves.  Variations 
Visions  of  Light.    Waltz  . 
Our  Little  Agnes.  Waltz 
American  Liberty  March  . 
General  Smith's  March 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.  Vari- 
ations   


No 

717 

40 

718 

40 

720 

722 

35 

50 

724 

726 

40 

729 

731 

a5 

733 

40 

735 

35 

TSI 

739 

30 

741 

35 

743 

40 

745 

35 

749 

35 

751 

30 

7.53 

755 

7.57 

40 

7.59 

.50 

761 

.50 

7(i3 

a5 

7a5 

a5 

767 

.30 

7()-9 

35 

771 

40 

773 
775 

Music  for  Piano  or  Organ. 

Impassioned  Dream  Waltzes  .  50 
Boston  Commandcry  March  .  35 
Frolic  of  the  Frogs  .  .  .35 
In  Hoc  SignoVincos.  Knight 

Templars'  March  .  .  .40 
Over  the  Waves  Waltzes  .  .  45 
Village  Parade  Quickstep  .  40 
.Sweet  Long  .^.go.  Transcription  .50 
Song  of  the  Voyager  .  .  .30 
Corn  Flower  Waltzes  .  .  .50 
Black  Hawk  Waltz  .  .  .  & 
Battle  of  Waterloo  .  .  .40 
Ruth,  Esther  and  Marion  Schot- 

tische  30 

Crack  Four  March  .  .  .  .50 
Leap  Ye.Tr  Schottische  .  .  30 
March  Winds  Galop  .  .  .45 
Full  of  Ginger.  March-galop  .  40 
Bluebird  Echo  Polka  .  .  .45 
Greeting  of  Spring.  Op.  21  .•  .30 
Decoration  Daj'  March  .  .  40 
Twilight  Echoes  .  .  .  .  a5 
Wedding  March  .  .  .  .40 
Morning  Star  Waltz  .  .  .  a5 
McKinley  and  Hobart  March  .  a5 
Bells  of  Cornevillo.  Potpourri  .50 
Brvan  and  Sewall  March  .  .  35 
Flirting  in  tbe  Starlight.  Waltz  35 
Crystal  Dew  Waltz  .  .  .40 
Storm  Mazurka  .  .  .30 
Scherzettino.    Op.  48    .       .  .35 
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This    fashionable  berry- 
spoon,    with    an  elegantly 
I  engraved  silver-plated  handle 
i  and  gold-plated  bowl, 


Will  be  given  FREE  AS  A  PREMIUM  for 
3  yearly  subscribers  to  this  paper 
at  the  single  subscription  price;  or 
for  5  yearly  subscribers  at  the  club- 
bing price,  30  cents  each,  without 
premium. 

A  Satisfying  Present 

This  beautiful  spoon  is 
admirably  adapted  for  serving 
berries,  jelly,  salad,  ice-cream, 
canned  fruit,  etc.  It  makes  a 
rich  and  exquisite  present. 

The  silver  and  gold  plating  is  exceN 
lent.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfac 
tion  or  money  refunded. 


Price  3  cents  apiece,  if  5  or  more  pieces  are  ordered  at  one  time,  h 

Postage  or  expressage  paid  by  us  in  each  case.  Address  FARM  AND  PIRCSIDD,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


December  1,  1896. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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%  The  Funniest  Book 


IS 


of  the  Century  is 


Premium  No.  634. 


Samantha  at  Saratoga;  or, 
Racin'  After  Fashion  ^^e^ 


By  JOSIAH  ALLEN'S  WIFE. 


A  Bushel 
of  Fun  in 
Every 
Chapter. 

«^  «^ 

Laugh 
Until  You 
Cry. 


One  of  the  Illustrations. 


One  oi*  the  Illtjstkations. 


Over  100,000  Copies  of  this  Book  were  Sold  at  $2.50 
Each.  But  at  the  price  at  which  we  offer  it  we  cannot,  of 
course,  furnish  it  in  the  expensive  binding  that  was  used  on 
the  agents'  edition,  but  it  is  printed  on  good  paper,  contains 
all  the  reading,  and  is  neatly  bound  in  cardboard. 


This  book  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  a  summer  season  'mid  the  world  of  fashion  at  Saratoga,  the 
proudest  pleasure  resort  of  America.  The  book  takes  off  Follies,  Flirtations,  Low-necked  Dressing,  Dudes,  Pug-dogs, 
Tobogganing,  and  all  the  extremes  of  fashionable  dissipation,  in  the  author's  inimitable  and  mirth-provoking  style, 
yet  written  in  a  vein  of  strong  common  sense  as  pure  and  innocent  as  the  prattle  of 
a  child,  and  keeps  the  reader  constantly  enjoying  an  ever  fresh  feast  of  fun. 

The  Book  Contains  Many  Pictures 
Which  are  Just  Killing  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  book  contains  325  pages,  and  each  socceedmgf 
chapter  is  funnier  than  the  other,  if  that  be  possible. 
You  commence  to  laugh  upon  reading  the  preface, 
and  never  stop  until  the  end  of  the  book  is  reached; 
then  you  will  think  about  it  and  laugh  again. 

Jijijt,  OPINIONS  OF  CRITICS  Jijtji 

So  excruciatingly  funny  we  tiad  to  sit  back  and  laugh 

until  the  tears  came. —  Weekly  Witness. 
Delicious  humor. —  Will  Carleton. 
Unquestionably  her  best.— Detroit  Free  Press. 
Exceedingly  amusing. — 3Iiss  Cleveland. 
The  bitterest  satire,  coated  with  the  sweetest  of  exhil=' 
arating  fun. — Bishop  Newman. 

^  -Ji  'J{  'Ji     '^*{  -Ji  'J< 

This  Paper  One  Year  and 
Samantha  at  Saratoga,  60  Cents;  or 


One  of  the  Illustrations. 


A  Club  of  3,  $1.20 


In  this  case  each  of  the  three  persons  gets  the  book,  and  this  paper  one  year,  all  for  $1.20;  but 
when  this  offer  is  accepted,  the  names  cannot  be  counted  in  another  club  toward  a  premium. 


^   SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA,  Agents  sold  tliem  for  $2.50,  but  say 
LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON,  As  good  as  some  $3.00  books,  but  say 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  One  Year,  Cheap  at  

LADIES  HOME  COMPANION  One  Year,  Better  than  One  Dollar  papers. 

Total  Value, 


$1.00^ 
J.GO 

.50  ^ 

.50 
$3.00 


To  all  those  who  send  now,  we  will  give  ^ 

All  4  for  One  Dollar 

But  when  this  offer  is  accepted,  the  names  cannot  be  counted  In  a 
club  toward  a  premium. 


Any  one  who  does  not  want  the  above-named  premiums  may  choose  substitutes  from  the  followins:  No.  26,  "Gems  from  the  Poets;"  Xn.  30,  "Beauties 
and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea;"  No.  15,  "Life  of  Lincoln;  "  No.  28,  "  History  of  the  United  Slates;  "  No.  11,  "  People's  Atlas  of  the  World;  "  No.  180,  Berrj'-spoon. 


Postage  paid  by 

us  in  each  case. 


"""'^^^''^rVr^ii^^ll'^Lrt^^^  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

^^k*  ^i^*  *       •  •  o 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


December  1,  1898. 


A  CURE  FOR 
THE  INCURABLE 

CATARRH  and  RHEUMATISM  for  30  YEARS 

>"ever  mind  how  many  years  you  have  suffered,  or 
how  many  physicians  have  given  up  ydur  case,  or  how 
many  medicines  you  have  tried,  "5  Drops"  cannot  fail 
to  cure  you.   Eead  carefully  the  following  letters : 
SWANSON  RHErjIATIC  CURE  CO. 

DEAR  SIRS:— I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
great  remedy,  "5  Drops,"  and  tell  you  what  it  has  done 
for  me.  I  had  Rheumatism  in  every  joint  and  in  the 
heart,  and  I  had  Catarrh  of  the  head  for  30  years.  I 
was  so  poorly  that  I  lost  the  use  of  my  legs  and  arms, 
and  could  not  move  without  pain.  I  was  so  crippled 
that  I  had  done  but  little  work  for  seven  long  years, 
and  our  family  physician,  a  eood  doctor,  told  me  that 
my  Rheumatism  and  Catarrh  were  inctirable.and  I  be- 
lieved him.  But  now.  after  using  **5  Drops"  only  two 
months,  I  can  truly  say  1  have  not  felt  so  well  for  seven 
years.  This  medicine  does  more  than  is  claimed  for  it. 
At  this  time  my  Catarrh  is  much  better,  and  I  have 
scarcely  any  Rheumatism  at  all  and  the  heart  weak- 
ness and  pain  are  gone.  My  hearing  is  now  good  and 
my  eyesight  is  much  better.  I  have  gained  more  than 
10  pounds  of  flesh  and  can  do  a  full  day's  work.  It  is  the 
best  medicine  I  ever  saw  to  give  a  mother  who  has  a 
young  child,  for  it  has  the  same  effect  on  the  child  as 
on  the  mother.  It  wards  off  Croup  and  cures  the  hives 
of.thecbild  and  causes  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep  to 
both  young  and  old.  Yours  respectfullv. 

Jan.  2y,  IS96.  WJi.  il.  KELLE3IS. 

By  recent  mail  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J. 
J.  "SVilson,  of  Omaha,  111.  Mr.  Wilson  lias  been  for 
many  years  an  invalid,  and  reading  the  above  letter 
which  was  published,  wrote  Mr.  Kellems.  asking  if  his 
endorsement  was  genuine,  and  received  the  following 
reply,  which  he  forwarded  us: 
MB.  J.  J.  WILSOy. 

DEAR  SIR:— Your  letter  of  recent  date  at  hand.  The 
testimonial  you  speak  of  is  genuine.  The  company  who 
manufactures  and  sells  "3  Drops"  published  my  testi- 
monial just  as  1  gave  it  to  them,  and  every  word  of  it  is 
true,  and  I  could  swear  to  it  and  prove  it  by  many  wit- 
nesses. The  company  did  not  ask  me  for  this  letter.  I 
sent  it  to  them  last  January  for  publication  in  order 
that  poor  sufferers,  incurable  as  I  once  was,  and  as  you 
are,  might  be  cured.  Get  "5  Drops"  and  use  it  and  it 
will  cure  you  as  it  has  cured  me.  I  have  received  many 
letters  like  yours,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  answer 
all  who  write.  Tell  all  your  neighbors  what  I  have 
written  about  "5  Drops."  I  know  how  to  svmpathize 
with  those  who  are  afflicted,  for  though  I  suffered  so 
long,  it  is  nearly  a  year  now  since  I  have  felt  any  pain. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Kellems.  my  brother,  uses  "5  Drops"  in  his 
practice,  and  says  for  a  case  like  vonrs  it  is  a  positive 
cure.  MR.  W.  M.  AND  DR.  S.  W.  KELLEMS. 

Sept.  21,  ii;96. 

If  you  have  not  sufficient 
confidence  after  reading 
these  letters  to  send  for  a 
large  bottle,  send  for  a  sam- 
ple, which  is  sent  prepaid  by 
(  mail  for  25c. 

Already  without  a  failure 
■5  Drops"  has  cured  hun- 
'  dreds  of  thousands,  and  if 
among  others  it  has  cured 
one  wlio  has  suffered  so  ter- 
ribly and  so  long,  how  can  it 
fail  to  cure  you?  It  gives 
quick  relief  and  permanently 
cures 


[trade  mark.] 


Rheumatism.  Sciatica,  Neuralgia.  Dyspepsia, 
Backache,  Asthma.  Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  S!eep= 
lessness,  Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Neuralgic 
Headaches,  Heart  Weakness,  Toothache,  Earache, 
Croup,  La  Grippe,  flalaria,  Creeping  Numbness. 
Bronchitis  and  kindred  diseases. 

If  suffering  don't  delay,  but  write  to-day.  ".5  Drops" 
is  the  name  and  dose.  Large  ijottle  (300  doses).  Si. no. 
Six  bottles  for  S5.no.  Not  sold  by  druggists,  only  by 
us  and  our  agents. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  terms. 

Swaoson  Rheumatic  Cure  Co., 


167  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO, 

Mention  this  paper. 


ILL. 


Special  XMasOffer 

■■■111 ..I^L        ,       II I    ifc  STEM 


  WIND 

To  pet  Tou  started  selling  onr  goods  we  will  send  CDCC 
with  first  nrder   our  iS.OO  stem  wind   watch,  gents'!  ••■■fc 

or  ladies' size,  overlaid  with  14k.  gold  outside  and  inside  over 
solid  German  silver  richlv  engraved  and  fitted  with  good 
jeweled  nickel  works;  a  reliable  time  keeper  warranted  10 
years;  I  set  new  pattern  silver  plated  tea  spoons,  S3.00;l  Spark- 
ling J  iiva  diamond  stnd.  $2.00;  I  genuine  meerchaum  pipo,$1.60; 
114k  gold  plate  chain  and  charm. Si. 50;  I  fine  fountain  pen,S1.25. 
This  whole  lot  sent  CO. D. with  privile^  of  examination;  if  you 
are  pleased  pay  express  asrent  only  $3.30  and  expressage  and  it 
is  yours.  Big  money  made  selling  our  goods,  try  it.  Costs  you 
nothing  to  see  the  goods.    This  ereat  offer  should  bring  ns  5.0OO 

new  customers.         INSURANCE  WHOLESALE  JEWELRY  GO.^ 

85  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Mention  this  paper. 


GENTS  14  KARATf 


LADIES 


GOLD 
---  PLATE. 

CLT  THIS  OCT  and  send  itto 
us  with  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  fiend  you  thi?  beauti- 
ful gold  finished  watch,  by  ex- 
pressfor  examination.  Youex- 
amine  it  at  the  express  offlce;and 
if  you  think  it  a  bargain  pay  our 
sample  price  $2.76  and  ex  press 
charges  and  it  is  yours.  Hi*  mag- 
nificently engraved  and  eqoal 
In  appearance  to  agf  DniaeSutid 
Gold  waleb.  A  guarantee  and 
beautifal  gold  plate  chain  and 
charm  sent  free  with  every 
watch,write  today.this  maynot 
appear  again;  mention  whether 
vou  want  gents'  or  latlies'  size 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
cj'      &  IMPORTING  CO. 

334  Uearbom  St.,  [  0  ],  CUesgo. 

Mention  this  paper. 


14  K  GOLD  FILLED 

With  Warranted  Americaa  Works 
Good  for  20  yeara  wear, 

Pro.luc«-l  tj  higtert  clwa  woiktn»a  \a  lb*  flilMt 
watcli  r»ciotf  In  Atnerie*  EoakiaK  onlj  bl(b 

ma  uwctludE£EPOOODTIUE.  buoickcl 
plates,  conip«n»«UoiJ  fnU  ruby  jiwpird  b»l»oc«, 
MUat  Mirlf  pi&i«i),uid  »II  UtMt  icupTDTcmtoU 
u  lhi«  *dTertj«<BieBi*ilh  Jot  ord«r,  sod 
II  •hipjon  tbia  Wkteb  in  ULTEBEB  bsnU 
.,_  „lT«TiM.  riehlj  «njn»»«d  CM*.  ca«r»iiU«d 
KEEP  ITS  COtOB  for  •  liMim*.  bj  upreM 
"  O.D.  Pfi«  13.95  aJMl  Mprr**  e».*r|;p«.  or  ia 
k  •olid  GOLD  OIIkJ.  richly  eom.M  hoDlinc 

rbarrM.  Blcm  winJ  and  Mt.  Lk^iM*  or 
,u..,w«B"«li«».  IfjouMBd  e*»b  in  foil  with 
«nj»f.  W.  P.\Y  ib«  EXPRESS  CHABOESud 
(itafrMwith  vxti  watch  a  t2-''}  rol1*d  (old 
kbain  pnarMl*^  u  r«j)n»BUJ  or  to  an  #7 
fQD4«d.  lmni«iw<-iUlo«u»ff»«.  

OXFORD  BERClUriDlSE  CO^ 
800  >Tabiuh  kit^  CUeseo* 

Mention  this  paper. 


Mumor. 


8. 


Agents  Wanted 

The  electricity  from  the  bat- 
teries will  turij  a  needle 
through  your  table  or  hand. 

CuxM  Rh«uiiuti;m.  Livflr  «nd  Sidne; 
I>i«MM,  Wnk  and  lAme  BAck.  ptr.  For 
Kd  T.rtkiac  purp.v.e«  wi  11  gi  O  N  £  131!  LT 
FREit  tnonei«rw>n  Uia^hlqcalitj.Addraa 

E  J..SMKAD<ftrO.,  Dept.  28 

V1.N£LAM<,  mvi  JEEUjCX. 

Mention  thie  paper. 


LONG  AGO. 

She— "I  wonder  where  the  custom  of  mothers 
takiiigtheir  daughters  to  watering-places  orig- 
inated?" 

He— "In  the  days  of  Abraham.  Rebeliah 
got  her  husband  at  one."— Truth. 


MONSTERS. 

Brown— "I  hear  that  some  anarchists  on  the 
east  side  have  been  caught  with  infernal  ma- 
chines in  their  possession." 

Robinson- "What  kind  of  machines?" 

Brown— "Accordions."— Puclc. 


DOING  HER  A  KINDNESS. 

"I  did  not  send  for  you  to  tune  my  piano." 
said  Mrs.  Selfly  to  the  man  who  called  for  that 
purpose. 

"Xo,  madam;  but  your  next-door  neighbor 
sent  me."— Detroit  Free  Press. 


HER  OFFENSE. 

Magistrate— "What  is  the  charge  against  this 
lady?" 

Officer- "Impersonating  a  man." 

Magistrate— "In  what  way?" 

Officer— "She  stood  on  the  further  crossing 
and  waved  her  hand  for  the  car  to  stop."— De- 
troit Free  Press. 


A  DIAGU^OSIS. 

First  tramp— "Let's  try  in  there." 

Second  tramp— "Naw !  She  give  me  some- 
thin'  yesterday,  an'  I  haven't  the  nerve  to  go 
back  so  soon." 

First  tramp— "Yer  haven't  the  nerve,  eh? 
Have  yer  got  an  attack  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion ?"— Puck. 


HALF  A  LOAF. 

The  baron — "Well,  she  won't  marry  me.  She 
has  accepted  my  rival,  the  count." 

His  friend— "Yon  seem  quite  cheerful,  how- 
ever." 

The  baron — "Oh,  yes!  The  fact  is,  the  count 
and  I  pooled  our  issues.  Our  understanding  is 
that  if  she  marries  eitlier,  we  divide  the 
money." 

THERE,  NOW! 

"Did  my  singing  disturb  you  yesterday?" 
said  the  musical  young  woman. 

"Were  you  singing?"  asked  the  impolite 
boarder. 

"Why,  of  course.   Didn't  you  hear  me?" 
"I  believe  it  was  your  voice  I  heard.   But  I 
thought  you  had  seen  a  mouse." 


SHE  EXCITED  NO  ENVY. 

"It  is  too  bad,"  said  Gobang,  "that  it  should 
have  rained  the  first  time  you  wore  your  new 
dress  and  spoiled  it." 

"I  don't  mind  spoiling  the  dress  so  much," 
said  Mrs.  Gobang,  "but  the  rain  kept  all  the 
other  women  at  home,  and  not  one  of  them 
saw  my  dress." 


UNSELFISH. 

A  small  boj'  belonging  to  a  family  of  five 
came  into  the  house  one  day  with  five  stones, 
which  he  cheerfully  explained  were  to  be 
tombstones  for  each  member  of  the  family. 

Later  his  little  sister,  counting  them,  said: 
"Here  is  a  tombstone  for  father  dear!  Here  is 
one  for  mother!  Here  is  brother's!  Here  is 
the  baby's;  but  there  is  none  here  for  Katie, 
the  nurse."  Then  she  quickly  added:  "Oh! 
well,  never  mind;  Katie  can  have  mine,  and 
I'll  live!"— Life. 


FREE  TO  ALL  READERS— THE  NEW  CURE  FOR 
KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER  DISEASES, 
RHEUMATISM,  ETC. 

As  stated  in  the  last  issue,  the  new  botan- 
ical discovery,  Alkavis,  is  proving  a  wonder- 
ful curative  in  all  diseases  caused  by  Uric 
acid  in  the  blood,  or  disordered  action  of  the 
Kidneys  and  urinary  organs.  The  "New 
York  World"  publishes  the  remarkable  case 
of  Rev.  A.  C.  Darling,  minister  of  the  gospel 
at  North  Constantia,  New  York,  eu^ed  by 
Alkavis,  when,  as  lie  says  himself,  he  had 
lost  faith  in  man  and  medicine,  and  was  pre- 
paring himself  for  certain  death.  Similar 
testimony  to  this  wonderful  new  remedy 
comes  from  others,  including  many  ladies 
suffering  from  diseases  peculiar  to  woman- 
hood. The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Co.,  of  No. 
418  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  who  so  far 
are  its  only  importers,  are  so  aux:ous  to 
prove  its  value  that  for  the  sake  of  introduc- 
'tion  they  will  send  a  free  treatment  of  Al- 
kavis prepaid  by  mail  to  every  reader  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  who  is  a  Sufferer  from 
any  form  of  Kidne.v  or  Bladder  disorder, 
Brighfs  Disease,  Rheumatism.  Dropsy, 
Gravel.  Pain  in  Back.  Female  Complaints,  or 
other  atlliction  due  to  improper  action  of  the 
Kidneys  or  Urinarj-  Organs.  All  Sufferers 
are  advised  to  send  their  names  and  address 
to  the  company,  and  receive  the  Alkavis  free. 
It  is  sent  to  you  entirely  free,  to  prove  its 
wonderful  curative  powers. 


Potash 


is  a  necessar)'  and  important  ingredient 
of  complete  fertilizers.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
require  a  properly  balanced  manure. 
The  best 

Fertilizers 

contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash. 

All  about  Potash — the  results  ot  its  use  by  actual  ex- 
periment on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — is 
told  in  a  Httle  bonk  which  we  publish  and  will  gladly 
mail  tree  tu  any  tanner  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 


A  Zoological  Clearing  House» 

We  are  not  only  fencing  the  animals  in  the  leading; 
parks  but  furnishing  specimens,  when  needed,  and 
buying  tbeir  surplus.  In  this  war  whole  droves  of 
deer,  eik  and  buffalo  have  changed  bands  and  the 
Pagre  keeps  ri^jht  on  holding  them. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


CHEAP  M/ATCP  PPnnF  Jfotaffected 
STRONG  "nlLn  rnUUr,    by  gases. 

No  IirST  nor  RATTJLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  .Snbstltnte  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the  test 
and  clieapeet  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  &c. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  Camden,  N.J. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Grinds  corn  and  cob 
and  all  kinds  of  small 
grain.  Made  in  four 
sizes,  for  2,  4,  8  and  10 
horse  power.  Send  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  91.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THOMPSON'S 

CUTTER 

Cnt-s  all  kinds  of  roots  k 
'vegetables  for  STOCK  U"" 
•  FEEDING.  The  only  ' 
I  machine  made  with  self 
feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed  I 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
'  ger  of  choking.  Used  every- 
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To  Our  Readers 

Here  is  a  way  yon  can  get  a  valuable 
preminm  and  your  subscription  renewed 
witliout  sending  us  one  cent  of  your  own 
money: 

If  you  will  so  out  and  get  us  two  sub= 
scriptions,  with  premiums,  at  the  regular 
price,  60  cents  each,  we  will  give  you,  in 
payment  for  this  work,  a  year's  subscrip= 
tion.with  a  premium,  FREE  OFCHARGE. 

In  this  c^se  each  subscriber  gets  Farm 
AND  Fireside  oue  year  and  auy  one  of 
tlie  premiums  named  helow,  and  you  get 
Farji  axd  Fiki^siih:  one  year  and  any 
one  of  the  premiums  for  sending  us  the 
club  of  two  at  00  cents  each,  oue  dollar 
and  twenty  cents  (SI. 20)  in  all. 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PII,ATE. 

SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA. 
I^IFE  OF  LINCOLN. 

LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

THE  BERRY-SPOON. 

For  additional  list  of  premiums 

SEE  SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK  ON  PAGE  12. 

If  yon  want  to  be  very  kind  to  your  two 
friends  or  neisrhbors  and  give  tliem  tlie  advan- 
tasreof  this  offer,  you  can  collect  4U  cents  from 
each  of  them  for  their  subscriptions  and  pre- 
miums, and  then  pay  40  cents  yourself  for  your 
subscription  and  premium;  but  all  three  must 
be  ordered  at  the  same  lime. 

The  full  anionnt  of  money  reiiuireil  for  the  three  siib- 
ecriptit>nfi  Hiul  any  three  i>f  the  ahoye-uamed  premiums 
is  One  Dullar  and  Twenty  Cents  iSI.2f).i. 

During  the  comins  year  Farm  and  Fireside  will 
give  to  each  subscriber,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
paper,  four  or  more  elegant  pictures  in  colors,  size 
11  by  16  inches.  These  beautiful  Gems  of  Art  ARE 
ALONE  WORTH  HORE  THAN  THE  PRICE  OF  A 
YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION.  They  are  executed  in 
the  highest  style  of  art,  on  fine  paper,  in  many 
pretty  colors,  and  are  worthy  of  a  rich  frame,  and 
a  place  in  the  finest  parlor.  They  are  very  expen= 
sive  to  produce,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  show 
their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  give  them  the 
very  best  and  the  most  ever  given  for  the  money, 
by  inducing  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  sub- 
scribe.   3ee  subscription  blank  on  page  12. 
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GEORGE  W.  Atherton,  LL.B.,  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  was  born  in  Boxford,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  20,  18.37.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  left  to  earn  his  own  living 
and  to  contribute  in  part  to  the  support  of  a  mother  and 
two  sisters.  By  work  in  a  eotton-inill,  on  a  farm,  and 
later  by  teaching,  he  made  his  way  through  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  and  in  the  fall  of  1S60  entered  the 
sophomore  class  of  Yale  College.  The  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion temporarily  diverted  him  from  his  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  collegiate  education.  He  entered  the  army 
a-s  first  lieutenant  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  served 
with  distinction,  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy. 
Impaired  health  following  a  protracted  and  nearly  fatal 
illness  led  to  his  resignation  in  the  summer  of  1863.  After 
several  months  of  recuperation,  he  %yas  appointe^l  to  a 
professorship  in  the  Albany  Boys'  Academy.  While 
teaching  there  he  completed  the  branches  of  collegiate 
study  omitted  during  his  absence  in  the  army,  and  passed 
final  examination  at  Yale  in  June,  IStht.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  continued  teaching  in  Albany,  and 
then  accepted  a  professorship  in  St.  John's  College, 


Annapolis,  Maryland.  In  the  following  year  he  left 
Annapolis  and  became  a  member  of  the  first  faculty  of 
the  Illinois  State  University,  which  was  opened  for  stu- 
dents in  180x8.  Before  completing  his  first  year  of  service 
at  Champaign,  he  accepted  an  urgently  repeated  offer  of 
the  newly  established  chair  of  history,  political  economy 
and  constitutional  law  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  which  he  occupied  nearly  fourteen 
years. 


While  at  Rutgers,  Dr.  Atherton  not  only  vigorously 
maintained  the  professional  work  of  the  class-room,  but 
was  active  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  institution,  and  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of 
public  duties.  His  connection  with  an  institution  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  United  States  Land-grant  Act  of 
1862  led  him  to  an  examination  of  its  provisions  and 
tinderlying  principles,  which  thoroughly  convinced  him 
that  it  was  a  measure  of  far-reaching  wisdom  for  higher 
public  education  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the  genius 
of  our  system  of  institutions.  An  unsuccessful  effort 
made  in  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1872-73  to  increase  the 
endowment  of  the  colleges  established  under  the  Morrill 
Act  led  Dr.  Atherton  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
results  already  accomplished  by  it.  These  results  he  pre- 
sented in  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  the  Elmira  meeting,  in  1873.  The  array  of 
facts  showing  what  the  colleges  had  already  accomplished 
was  a  surprise  to  friends  and  opponents  alike.  Since 
then  he  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  government  sup- 
port for  a  higher  education,  and  a  most  influential  part 
in  shaping  and  securing  congressional  legislation  on  this 


George  W.  Atherton,  LL.D. 


subject.  The  passage  of  the  Hatch- Act  of  1887,  under 
which  fifty  or  more  agricultural  experiment  stations  are 
now  in  operation,  is  probably  more  largely  due  to  him 
than  to  any  other  single  individual  outside  of  Congress. 
The  passage  of  this  act  was  followed  by  the  organization 
of  "The  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,"  and  Dr.  Atherton  was  chosen 
as  its  first  president. 

In  1882  he  became  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  At  that  time  the  institution  had  less  than  one 
hundred  students  and  a  meager  equipment,  with  a  pub- 
lic sentirhent  either  hostile  or  indifferent.  To  the  task 
of  building  it  up  and  making  it  worthy  of  so  rich  and 
powerful  a  commonwealth  as  Pennsylvania  Dr.  Atherton 
devoted  himself  with  wonderful  courage  and  enthttsiasm, 
and  the  results  have  been  far  greater  than  the  most  san- 
guine friends  of  the  college  had  dared  to  anticipate.  A 
total  change  in  public  sentiment  has  shown  itself  in  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  and  the 


appropriation  of  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  by  the  legislature  has  given  the  college  a  substan- 
tial equipment  of  the  buildings  and  apparatus  required 
for  its  work.  The  foundations  of  fntnre  growth  have 
been  laid  on  so  broad  and  comprehensive  lines  that  it  is 
rapidly  taking  a  place  among  the  leading  technical  insti- 
tutions of  the  country. 

»>  )  <  «< 

THE  secretary  of  agricultitre  concludes  his  fourth 
annual  report  with  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
condition  of  the  American  farmers,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract: 

Seventy-tw'o  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States 
occupied  by  their  owners  are  absolutely  free  from  mort- 
gages or  other  encumbrances.  Out  of  each  1,000  farms 
but  282  are  mortgaged,  and  three  fourths  of  the  money 
represented  by  the  mortgages  is  for  the  purchase  of  the 
farms  or  for  money  borrowed  to  improve  them.  Secre- 
tary Morton  refutes  the  idea  prevailing  that  the  farms  of 
the  West  and  South  are  more  heavily  bitrdened  Tvith 
mortgages  than  those  of  the  East  and  Northeast.  States 
along  the  North  Atlantic,  he  says,  are  quite  heavily 
enettmbered  with  farm  mortgages,  and  New  .Jersey  car- 
ries a  debt  of  this  kind  greater  in  proportion  to  its  farm 
valuations  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  fre- 
quent claim  that  the  farmers  are  almost  universally  in 
debt,  despondent  and  suffering  he  declares  to  be  without 
any  foundation,  a  belittlement  of  agriculture  and  an 
indignity  to  every  intelligent  and  "practical  farmer. 


Referring  to  the  stress  of  competition  which  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  compelled  to  endure,  Mr.  Morton  calls 
attention  to  the  nearly  2,000,000  of  farms  of  eighty  acres 
each  given  away  by  the  government  itnder  the  home- 
stead act  of  1866,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  to  the 
amount  donated  under  the  timber-culture  law,  equivalent 
to  over  550,000  more  farms  of  the  same  size.  Lands  long 
tilled  and  rendered  partially  infertile  conld  not,  of 
course,  enhance  in  value  and  sell  in  competition  with 
virgin  soil  donated  by  the  government.  No  legislation 
relative  to  the  public  domain  has  been  so  directly  inim- 
ical to  the  farmers  who  had  boitght  and  paid  for  the 
lands  upon  which  they  lived  and  labored.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  farmers  in  the  old  states  to  profitably  sell  their 
products  in  competition  with  those  of  the  newer  states 
grown  upon  lands  which  cost  their  owners  nothing. 


During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  exported  products 
of  American  farms  aggregated  S570,000,000,  an  increase  of 
§17,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  In  spite  of  this 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  agricultural 
products  exported  to  the  total  exports,  but  this  was  due 
to  the  unprecedented  sale  abroad  of  American  manufac- 
tured goods.  The  largest  market  for  our  products  is 
admitted  to  be  the  home  market,  but  the  export  trade 
is  the  regulator,  the  balance-wheel,  for  domestic  trade. 


Secretary  Morton  asks  if  a  nation  which,  like  the 
United  States,  possesses  the  greatest  power  and  facilities 
for  producing  and  manufacturing  things  which  the 
world  demands,  is  not  destined  to  monopolize  the 
markets  of  the  globe.  With  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  varied  and  successful  agriculture  and  the  light- 
est burden  of  national  taxation,  what  country,  he  asks, 
can  compete  with  this  in  developing  the  best  results  of 
human  toil  with  a  minimum  of  human  effort?  With  our 
wonderful  labor-saving  contrivances  applied  to  nearly 
every  avenue  of  proditction,  the  wages  paid  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  cotton,  for 
instance,  are  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  countries  with  w-hich  we  compete,  so  the  wages  paid 
in  manufactures  from  metals  are  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  higher  than  the  wages  paid  workers  ia 
the  same  industries  by  other  nations. 
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NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  term  '"balanced  ra- 
tion" has  been  used  very 
freely  recently  in  Farm 
AND  Fireside,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
farm  papers,  and  at  farmers'  institutes 
and  other  farmers'  and  stock-raisers'  gath- 
erings. But  too  much  has  not  yet  been 
said,  and  there  is  still  need  of  "line  upon 
line."  Indeed,  the  half  has  never  been 
told.  I  shall  refer  to  the  subject  again 
very  soon,  so  far  as  the  proper  feeding  of 
farm  stock  is  concerned;  but  at  this  time 
I  am  tempted  to  say  something  about  the 
half  that  has  not  yet  been  told — at  least  in 
farm  papers — about  the  balanced  ration 
for  supposedly  "rational"  beings.  Thi; 
suggestion  comes  to  me  from  a  circular 
advertising  the  great  merits  of  "shredded 
wheat  biscuits"  (by  the"  way,  a  very  excel- 
lent thing  if  you  can  get  them  cheap 
enoughl  as  an  article  of  food.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  extracts  from  it: 


"The  staple  bread-making  cereal  is 
wheat.  .  .  .  The  numerous  properties 
of  the  whole  wheat-berry  comprise  the 
very  best  blood-making,  muscle-making, 
nerve-building  and  brain-sustaining  food — 
a  food  exceedingly  nutritive  and  easy  of 
assimilation.  .  .  .  The  starch,  the  glu- 
ten and  the  bran  constitute  all  the  food 
there  is  in  the  wheat-berry.  .  .  .  The 
use  of  fermentatives.  chemicals  and  other 
foreign  substances  in  making  bread  from 
fine  white  flour  is  not  all  that  is  detri- 
mental. The  great  damage  exists  in  the 
fact  of  eliminating  the  pure  gluten  and 
clean  bran,  which  contains  the  nitrogenous 
elements  (the  muscle-makers)  and  the 
phosphatic  elements  (the  bone  and  nerve 
builders  and  brain-sustainers),  leaving 
little  else  than  pure  starch,  an  insoluble 
mass,  which  is  innutritious  and  hard  to 
digest  when  thus  disassociated." 


Faulty  Nutrition 


In    many    of  the 

farming  districts  of 
and  Bad  Teeth.         .  i 
western  New  \ork, 

and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  majority  of 

the  people  have  bad  teeth.    There  we  find 

l^fenty  of  mere  children — boys  and  girls 

twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age — who 


have  dentist-made  sets  in  their  mouths.  A 
really  good  natural  set  of  teeth  is  a  rare 
exception  in  these  districts.  It  will  not 
do  to  put  the  blame  on  God  Almighty. 
He  never  does  a  bad  job,  or  anything  by 
halves.  He  gave  to  the  race  good  teeth 
at  the  beginning.  There  must  be  local 
causes  for  the  early  decay  of  people's  teeth 
in  a  whole  section,  and  these  causes  are 
not  hard  to  find.  What  constitutes  the 
regular  daily  bill  of  fare  of  these  people'/ 
Potatoes,  fat  pork,  the  whitest  kind  of 
wheat-bread,  sometimes  corn-bread  or 
"johnny-cake,"  and  pies,  cakes  and  other 
l>astry  made  chiefly  of  white  flour,  sugar 
and  lard,  cream  or  butter.  With  almost 
fiendish  ingenuity  every  bit  of  bone-form- 
ing substance  is  left  out  of,  or  eliminated, 
from  the  daily  rations.  I  myself  followed 
this  senseless  fashion  for  a  number  of 
years  earlier  in  life,  and  during  that 
period  my  teeth,  naturally  a  splendid 
set,  had  to  suffer.  Like  others  around  us, 
we  starved  our  farm  animais  by  making 
them  subsist  all  winter  long  on  a  one- 
sided ration,  and  we  likewise  starved  our 
children  and  ourselves  in  the  same  way. 
Myself  and  family  have  reformed  in  this 
direction,  and  so  we  have  no  more  trouble 
with  our  teeth.  But  for  the  unfortunate 
ones  all  over  the  country  who  yet  live 
on  the  exclusively  fattening  diet,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  I  think  it  is  high  time 
for  the  appearance  of  some  Dr.  Smead 
who  will  preach  the  gospel  of  "balanced 
ration"  for  human  beings,  as  well  as  for 
farm  stock.  The  tendency  to  early  decay 
of  the  teeth  can  be  outbred  (or  rather,  out- 
fed).  To  do  it  in  the  children,  the  parents 
will  have  to  begin  by  a  thorough  reform 
in  their  food  selection;  in  other  words,'  by 
"balancing  the  ration"  for  themselves,  as 
well  as  for  the  future  generations. 


Uilk  the  Fortunately,  milk  is  al- 

most as  free  as  water  in 
Salvation.  ^^^^^  g^^jj^g  districts.  It 

is  in  itself  a  perfectly  balanced  food,  and 
many,  who  having  a  natural  liking  for  it, 
and  therefore  having  used  it  freely  in 
various  ways,  cooked  or  uncooked,  owe 
to  it,  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  may 
imagine,  their  comparatively  perfect  nu- 
trition and  the  comparative  soundness  of 
their  teetli.  Show  me  a  confirmed,  habit- 
ual user  of  milk,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
owner  of  a  good  set  of  teeth.  Milk  and 
its  abundance  is  the  only  redeeming  fea- 
ture in  the  list  of  foods  used  in  thousands 
of  farmers'  families.  It  cannot  be  used 
with  too  much  freedom  for  the  good  of  the 
otherwise  ill-fed  race.  It  adds  the  mate- 
rial to  make  bone  and  muscle,  nerves, 
blood  and  brain,  which  is  utterly  absent 
in  the  whole  list  of  materials  which  con- 
stitutes the  every-day  bill  of  fare  for  a 
large  portion  of  our  farmers — in  potatoes, 
white  flour,  fat  pork  and  lard,  starch, 
sugar,  etc. 

*  *  * 

.^p^g^j.  For  years  I  have  been 

telling  about  the  good  re- 
andMeat.  guitg^hich  I  obtained  by 
feeding  whole  wheat  to  poultry,  from  the 
chick  two  days  old  to  the  laying  old  hen. 
Undoubtedly  wheat  is  "the  grandest  of 
all  cereal  creations."  It  deserves  this  title 
especially  because  it  is  a  complete,  a  "bal- 
anced" food.  It  contains  the  bone  and 
muscle  makers,  as  well  as  the  heat  and 
fat  generators.  If  we  could  make  the 
entire  wheat  a  considerable  part  of  our 
food,  we  would  have  almost  an  ideal  bal- 
anced ration.  As  it  is,  we  can  greatly 
improve  our  bill  of  fare  by  incorporating 
in  it  dishes  likp  cracked  wheat,  wheatlet, 
the  already  mentioned  "shredded  wheat 
biscuits,"  etc.  In  animal  nutrition  wheat- 
bran  has  had  a  good  deal  of  a  boom 
during  recent  years,  as  a  corrector  of 
faulty  rations.  I  have  used  it  largely, 
even  when  I  had  to  pay  sixteen  dollars 
and  upward  a  ton  for  it.  This  fall  I 
have  laid  in  a  good  supply  at  eight  dollars 
a  ton.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  correct 
the  one-sided  rations  for  farm  animals, 
why  should  it  not  perform  the  same  ser- 
vice for  ourselves?  The  difficulty  is  to 
make  the  corrected  food  palatable.  Some 
people  like  Graham  bread;  others  do  not. 
But  it  seems  there  should  be  some  way 
to  make  a  palatable  bread  out  of  coarse 
flour;  that  is,  of  flour  in  which  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  outer  coverings  of  the  wheat- 
berry,  the  bran,  etc.,  is  left.  People  who 
like  Graham  bread,  or  who  can  eat  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  benefits  derived  from  its 
use,  namely,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
teeth  and  of  general  good  health,  should 
eat  it  as  freely  as  possible.  But  those 
who  will  Dot  take  to  it  should  eat  more 


freely  of  oatmeals,  wheatlet,  milk,  lean 
meats,  etc. 

*  *  * 

It  is  only  the  great  excess  of  fat  in  the 
pork  as  usually  eaten  in  these  districts 
that  is  objectionable.  A  fair  proportion 
of  it  would  do  no  harm,  and  the  sound, 
fresh  lean  pork  is  not  to  be  despised  as  an 
article  of  food  for  human  beings.  Our 
methods  of  raising  pork  are  faulty.  "We 
starve  our  hogs  by  giving  them  one-sided 
rations.  By  stufling  them  with  clear  corn 
we  turn  them  into  almost  inanimate  lumps 
of  grease,  without  blood  and  muscle,  and 
then  we  starve  ourselves  by  trying  to  sub- 
sist on  the  fatty  accumulations.  Better 
blood  and  sounder  meat  can  be  made  by 
feeding  a  balanced  ration,  and  wheat-bran 
again  will  come  handy  to  correct  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  exclusive  corn  diet  for 
hogs.  Make  and  eat  more  lean  meat.  As 
for  myself,  I  prefer  lean  beef,  and  let 
others  eat  hog.  But  any  lean  meat,  as 
mutton,  poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  is  good  mate- 
rial with  which  to  balance  the  ration  for 
the  human  animal.  The  correct  feeding 
of  farm  stock  surely  is  a  subject  that  de- 
serves all  the  attention  and  thought  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  all  the  ado 
that  has  been  made  over  it  all  these  years, 
and  much  more.  Should  not  the  correct 
feeding  of  the  farmer  himself,  and  of  his 
family,  deserve  as  much? 


Bird  Day.  "™  heartily  in  favor  of 
this  new  idea  of  having  a 
national  "bird  day."  I  love  birds,  and 
like  to  watch  them.  All  birds  that  come 
on  my  place  are  made  welcome,  even  if 
they  occasionally  help  themselves  to  a  few 
berries,  cherries  or  grapes.  I  also  try  to 
instil  love  for  the  birds  into  the  hearts 
of  my  children.  To  me  a  landscape  looks 
desolate  without  bird  life.  Xow,  why  not 
impress  our  young  people  with  the  ralue 
and  loveliness  of  bird  creation  by  having 
some  sort  of  doings  in  the  public  schools 
on  a  certain  day.  similar  to  arbor-day 
celebration?  But  if  we  wish  to  teach  our 
children  to  love  and  protect  the  birds,  and 
study  their  interesting  ways,  we  must 
first  of  all  turn  about  in  our  own  tracks 
and  abstain  from  abusing  and  persecuting 
birds.  Some  people  are  growling  all  the 
while  about  the  damage  that  birds  are 
doing  them.  I  think  we  can  afford  to 
feed  our  song-birds  occasionally  for  the 
benefit  we  derive  from  them.  Even  the 
English  sparrow  has  its  good  traits.  It 
feeds  its  young  on  insects.  It  eats  large 
jiumbers  of  grubs  and  May-beetles,  and  in 
winter  feeds  largely  on  insect  eggs  and 
weed-seeds.  But  it  is  fashionable  to  de- 
cry the  bird  as  "without  a  redeeming 
feature."  T.  Gbeixeb. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  man  covering 
a  large  mound  with  manure. 

"What  have  you  in  that  mound?"  I 
asked. 

"Potatoes,"  he  replied. 

"Why  are  you  covering  them  with  ma- 
nure?" 

"To  keep  'em  from  frost." 

"Why  don't  you  cover  the  mound  with 
straw,  and  spread  the  manure  where  you 
need  it?" 

"Manure  is  a  heap  better  for  covering 
potato-pits  than  straAV.  Frost  will  go  right 
through  straw,  but  the  natural  heat  of  the 
manure  will  keep  it  out.  There  is  lots 
of  heat  in  manure.    See  how  it  smokes?" 

He  had  covered  the  heap  of  potatoes 
with  four  inches  of  straw,  then  with  about 
twelve  inches  of  soil,  and  was  now  finish- 
ing off  with  a  six-inch  coat  of  "warm" 
manure,  which  he  declared  would  remain 
warm  until  spring.  Doubtless  some  will 
smile  at  the  man's  idea,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  really  believe  as  he  does. 


When  I  was  a  small  boy  and  lived  iji  the 
northern  part  of  this  state,  I  used  to  help 
father  "pit"  potatoes — sometimes  two  or 
three  hundred  bushels — every  autumn.  He 
would  select  a  spot  where  drainage  was 
good,  and  dig  a  pit  four  feet  wide,  fifteen 
inches  deep  and  as  long  as  necessary.  This 
was  filled  heaping  full,  then  carefully  cov- 
ered with  six  inches  of  dry  straw  and 
fourteen  inches  of  earth,  and  over  jtH  a 
jacket  of  straw  or  damaged  hay,  which 
was  held  in  place  with  rails.  This  outer 
covering  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
earth  covering  from  being  washed  off  by 
rains,  and  also  to  aid  in  keeping  the  tem- 
perature of  the  pit  as  steady  as  possible. 


His  uniform  success  in  keeping  his  pota- 
toes sound  and  firm  until  planting-time 
proved  that  this  method  was  good  enough. 


The  question  that  is  now  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  farmer  is.  Shall 
he  sell  his  corn  or  hold  it?  The  price  per 
bushel  has  been  averaging  seventeen 
cents,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  corn 
at  such  a  price  as  that  to  bring  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  In  fact,  seventeen  cents  is 
no  price  at  all,  and  everybody  knows  it. 
Of  course,  some  poor  fellows  are  obliged 
to  sell  to  get  money  to  pay  rent,  but  there 
are  thousands  of  others  who  can  hold  their 
corn,  and  I  would  advise  such  to  holw  it. 
Except  in  a  very  diy  season,  corn  is  not 
fit  to  market  until  midwinter.  It  is  not 
dry  enough  to  lie  in  bulk  even  a  few  days 
without  heating  Xp  the  point  of  destruc- 
tion, and  grain  dealers  are  obliged  to  take 
this  fact  into  consideration.  It  costs 
money  to  keep  corn  moving,  and  if  far- 
mers will  sell  before  the  grain  is  really 
marketable,  they  must  expect  to  take  a 
low  price.  All  conditions  are  favorable 
for  a  good  rise  in  price  before  planting- 
time  comes  again,  and  I  would  advise  all 
who  can  to  hold  the  crop. 


I  notice  that  the  production  of  sugar  in 
some  of  our  western  states  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive quite  a  boom.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  several  immense  beet-sugar 
factories  will  be  erecjted  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  for  each  factory  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  beets  will  be  required. 
Every  acre  devoted  to  sugar-beets  will  be 
one  less  for  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  and  thus 
the  immense  area  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion, or  overproduction,  of  theee  cereals 
will  be  cut  down  to  some  extent.  The 
United  States  is  paying  foreign  countries 
about  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
for  sugar,  every  pound  of  which  could  be 
produced  on  our  own  soil.  The  farmers 
in  this  state — in  fact,  throughout  the  en- 
tire West— will  hail  with  delight  the 
expansion  of  this  new  industry.  We  can 
easily  spare  a  few  million  acres  for  sugar- 
beets,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have-  our 
sugar  made  right  here  at  home.  Let  us 
encourage  the  building  of  the  faetorits 
and  the  growing  of  the  beets  by  every 
means  in  our  power. 


Just  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  seems 
that  rats  and  mice  unite  their  forces  and 
make  a  grand  assault  on  the  farmers' 
cribs,  bins  and  granaries.  Once  let  them 
get  fairly  installed,  and  it  is  a  very  difli- 
cult  matter  to  oust  them.  The  other  day  I 
saw  a  neighbor's  wife  coming  out  of  the 
cellar  with  a  mouse-trap  in  her  hand.  As 
she  opened  it,  and  took  out  a  mouse,  she 
triumphantly  exclaimed,  "That  makes 
eighty-two  in  the  last  five  weeks!  I'll 
get  all  of  them  yet."  One  night  I  noticed 
that  a  rat  had  burrowed  a  hole  under 
a  poultry-house.  I  set  a  steel  trap  in  it 
at  once,  sprinkling  a  little  loose  soil  over 
it,  and  next  morning  took  out  one  of  the 
largest  rats  I  ever  saw.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  rats  and  mice  from  taking 
almost  full  possession  of  the  farm  build- 
ings is  to  wage  incessant  war  against 
them.  Keep  a  few  well-baited  mouse- 
traps in  the  places-  where  mice  are  most 
likely  to  congregate,  and  have  two  or 
three  good  steel  traps  for  the  rats,  and 
be  prompt  about  using  them  whenever  you 
see  rat  signs.  A  couple  of  good  cats  about 
the  barn,  and  a  lively  rat-terrier  at  large, 
will  generally  keep  the  rat  and  mouse 
tribe  so  reduced  that  they  will  do  little 
damage.  Keep  the  cats  at  the  barn,  and 
feed  them  there,  and  feed  the  dog  just 
enough  to  keep  him  in  good  condition.  A 
fat  pet  dog  or  cat  is  of  very  little  prac- 
tical use. 

»  *  * 

Back  in  a  new  orchard  I  found  a  col- 
ony of  field-mice.  They  had  gnawed  off 
all  the  clover  for  a  space  of  several  feet, 
and  fairly  honeycombed  the  ground  with 
holes.  I  decided  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  poison  them,  because  some  of  them 
might  die  outside  of  the  holes,  and  the 
poultry  would  get  them.  I  finally  con- 
cluded to  try  a  new  scheme.  With  a  post- 
auger  I  bored  a  hole  thirty-eight  inches 
deep  right  through  the  midst  of  their  tun- 
nels, covered  it  with  a  bunch  of  hay,  and 
in  three  days  caught  fourteen  of  them, 
and  broke  up  the  colony.  The  hole  was  a 
little  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top, 
and  they  were  unable  to  climb  out. 

Fbed  Gbc>dy. 


December  1j,  IS9(J. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

EALTH     ON     THE    FaRM. — A  feW 

years  ago  the  writer  saw  a  car- 
toon giving  two  views  of  tlie 
effect  of  country  and  city  life 
upon  health.  It  was  hardly  true  to  the  facts 
—cartoons  never  are— but  there  was  some 
unwholesome  truth  in  it.  At  ten  years  of 
age  the  city  boy  was  lank  and  pale,  while 
the  country  boy  was  robust  and  ruddy. 
Fifty  years  afterward  the  city  boy  had 
developed  into  a  straight-backed  man  of 
aldermanic  proportions,  while  the  robust 
country  boy  had  become  a  crooked  and 
rheumatic  old  man.  We  farmers  are 
prone  to  disregard  the  laws  of  health, 
making  serious  mistakes  both  in  "theory 
and  practice."  By  the  courtesy  of  a  phy- 
sician's daughter,  I  have  the  manuscript 
of  an  interesting  and  practical  paper  on 
"Health  on  the  Farm,"  prepared  by  her  for 
a  farmers'  institute,  and  the  privilege  is 
granted  me  of  making  extracts  from  it  for 
Farm  and  Fireside  readers.  They  are 
practical,' and  can  be  made  more  helpful 
than  anything  the  writer  could  say. 


"Location  of  Home.— Many  causes 
which  produce  diseases  are  more  or  less 
under  our  control,  and  may  be  modified, 
prevented  or  avoided.  All  our  etforts  to 
have  health  by  observing  all  the  rules  of 
hygiene  will  be  of  no  avail  if  we  are  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a  house  which  stands  on 
an  unhealthful  spot,  with  unhealthful 
surroundings.  The  home  should  be  located 
on  high  or  dry  grounds  that  require  no 
drainage.  If  such  a  location  cannot  be 
had,  then  the  drainage  of  not  only  the  cel- 
lar, but  of  the  surrounding  ground,  should 
he  the  first  thing  done,  and  thoroughly 
done. 

*  *  * 

"Drains.- The  drain  from  the  kitchen 
floor  should  not  be  simply  a  covered  ditch, 
but  should  be  made  of  drain-pipe  which 
will  carry  everything  to  the  end  without 
leakage,  and  empty  far  away  from  the 
house.  This  drain  should  be  washed  out 
occasionally  by  allowing  the  water  from 
the  roof  to  run  through  it.  Xo  waste 
wash-waters  of  any  kind  should  be 
emptied  near  the  house  or  near  the  well. 


"Danger  from  Domestic  Animals.— The 
house  should  be  inclosed  by  a  fence,  to 
exclude  all  domestic  animals.  All  farm 
animals,  including  fowls,  are  subject  to 
diseases  that  may  infect  the  human  being. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  eat.  It  is 
subject  to  consumption,  diphtheria  and 
sore  eyes.  Any  such  animal  showing  the 
least  sign  of  sickness  should  be  immedi- 
ately killed  and  cremated.  It  may  avoid 
much  trouble  to  know  that  the  cat  and 
the  dog  have  been  the  medium  of  carrying 
contagious  diseases  from  one  member  of 
the  family  to  another,  and  from  one  house 
to  another. 

* 

"Poor  Tekth  Cause  Disease.— To  eat 
properly  we  should  have  good  teeth,  and 
poor  teeth  are  very  often  the  cause  of  indi- 
gestion and  its  train  of  miseries  and  dis- 
tresses. The  parents  and  the  older 
members  of  the  family  should  keep  a 
lookout  for  decay  in  the  teeth  of  the 
younger  members,  or  better  yet,  they 
should  be  taken  to  the  dentist  at  least  once 
every  year  to  have  their  teeth  examined 
and  repaired.  ^ 

"What  We  Drink.— Bacteriologists  tell 
us  that  we  take  many  disease  germs  into 
our  systems  through  the  water  or  milk  we 
drink,  and  that  the  germs  are  more  numer- 
ous as  the  water  in  wells  and  springs  gets 
low  in  dry  weather.  During  epidemics  of 
diseases,  especially  during  periods  of  low 
-vater,  all  the  water  for  drinking  purposes 
should  be  boiled.  When  we  have  springs 
or  wells  that  receive  no  drainage  from 
filthy  surroundings,  we  are  comparatively 
sate  from  disease  germs  from  this  source. 


"Fresh  Air.— It  isduringsleeping  hours 
that  we  suffer  most  from  vitiated  air. 
With  the  close  walls — almost  air-tight— and 
close-fitting  windows  of  modern  houses, 
we  must  arrange  for  ventilating  our  sleep- 
ing-rooms before  retiring.  There  should 
be  two  openings  to  every  bedroom  for  the 
circulation  of  air.  Drafts  should  be  avoided. 
When  the  wind  blows,  a  window  raised 


one  inch  will  give  as  much  pure  air  as  it 
would  entirely  raised  during  a  calm.  If 
the  wind  blows  directly  against  an  open 
window,  a  screen  should  be  used  to  pre- 
vent it  from  blowing  over  the  bed. 


"The  Bath. — Many  neglect  the  bath  be- 
cause they  do  not  fully  understand  its 
object.  Too  many  of  us  think  that  we 
need  to  bathe  only  when  the  work  we  are 
engaged  in,  or  the  surroundings,  is  such 
that  foreign  matter  comes  in  contact  with 
our  bodies  and  lodges  there.  While  for 
common  decency  this  matter  should  be 
washed  from  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  yet 
it  is  the  least  harmful  which  lodges  there. 
The  excretions  from  the  pores  of  the  skin 
are  much  more  poisonous  'and  harmful. 
We  must  bathe  regularly  from  childhood 
to  old  age  to  keep  the  pores  of  the  skin 
open,  if  we  would  be  healthy. 

-  «  «  * 

"Warm  Feet.— During  the  fall,  winter 
and  spring  months  every  one  should  wear 
stout  shoes  that  will  prevent  the  feet  from 
becoming  wet  or  cold.  This  part  of  the 
body  should  receive  the  most  careful  at- 
tention, as  it  is  the  part  most  exposed  to 
cold  and  dampness.  While  every  other 
part  of  rooms  is  warm  and  dry,  the  floors 
are  cold  and  exposed  to  drafts. 

"Finally,  cheerfulness,  good  humor  and 
contentment  are  aids  to  good  health. 
Health  is  wealth,  and  thus  may  we  be 
wealthy,  though  farmers."  David. 


ONLY  A  WEED. 

We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  ordinary 
trees,  plants  and  weeds  which  grow  in  pro- 
fusion all  around  us  with  indifferent  eyes. 
Unless  the  bloom  of  a  plant  is  peculiarly 
handsome  or  has  some  striking  feature,  we 
are  inclined  to  give  it  but  little  notice. 

Trees  are  only  part  of  the  landscape 
to  many  eyes,  and  while  grateful  for  the 
shade  they  impart  on  the  warm  days  of 
summer,  they  receive  little  thought  be- 
yond. The  weeds  are  simply  weeds,  and 
to  the  ordinary  observer  prominent  only 
in  their  unattractiveness  and  general 
woi'thlessness. 

If  we  will  but  stop  for  amoment's  thought, 
we  will  first  remember  that  all  things 
were  created  for  a  purpose,  and  that  the 
Creator  designed  that  each  should  have  a 
part  to  enact  in  life.  Remembering  this, 
we  are  possibly  inclined  to  go  deeper  into 
the  uses  of  these  seemingly  unimportant 
bits  of  nature. 

How  many  of  us  know  that  in  the  United 
States  alone,  growing  wild,  or  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  there  are  over  two  hundred 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  weeds  which  are 


Lobelia. 

known  to  possess  curative  powers,  and  all 
more  or  less  used  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases? This  number,  of  course,  does  not 
include  the  many  varieties  not  found  in 
this  country.  Let  us  go  briefly  over  the 
list,  or  part  of  it,  and  see  for  ourselves  how 
important  a  part  some  of  these  "worthless 
weeds"  play  in  our  lives. 

Lovers  of  flowers  are  familiar  with  that 
dear  old  garden-flower,  the  common  mar- 
igold, with  its  profusion  of  beautiful 
yellow  flowers.  But  how  many  of  us 
remember  that  under  its  botanical  name  of 
calendula  it  is  highly  prized  by  the  med- 
ical faternity  ?  The  tincture  which  is  pro- 
duced from  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  remedies  for  use  on 
fresh  cuts,  bruises,  etc.,  and  is  the  standard 
homeopathic  remedy  in  such  cases. 

In  the  lobelia  (Lobelia  inflata),  also  called 
eye-bright,  Indian-tobacco,  colic-weed,  etc.. 


one  of  the  wild  flowers  growing  in  most 
parts  of  this  country,  we  have  another 
valuable  plant  with  medicinal  qualities. 
This  is  an  old  Indian  remedy,  and  records 
sliow  that  its  value  was  first  discovered  in 
the  last  century  by  the  Penobscot  tribe  of 
Indians,  residents  of  New  England.  By 
them  it  was  considered  a  standard  remedy 
for  colic,  hence  its  common  name  of  colic- 
weed.  In  modern  medical  practice  it  is 
considered  a  standard  remedy,  and  one 
authority  goes  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it 
"unquestionably  the  best,  most  effective 
and  safest  emetic  known."  It  is  used  with 


Burdock  is  valuable  in  the  form  of  a  tea 

for  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  also  used 
extensively  for  the  alleviation  of  dropsy, 
rheumatism  and  all  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Catnip,  or  catmint,  makes  an  excellent 
drink  in  fevers.         George  R.  Knapp. 
(To  be  contimied.) 


Arnica. 


great  effect  in  asthma,  colic,  croup  and  in 
acute  pleurisy.  It  has  also  been  found  most 
efficient  in  hydrophobia.  By  itself  it  is  used 
as  a  tea,  and  also  as  a  tincture.'  Leaves, 
seeds  and  blossoms  are  all  used.  Lobelia  is 
also  often  used  in  connection  with  ipecac 
or  bloodroot. 

Bayberry  (Myrica  cerifei'a),  well  known 
throughout  this  country  as  wax-myrtle,  is 
claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  remedies 
for  scrofula  affections,  applied  in  the  form 
of  a  poxiltice  made  from  the  bark  of  the 
shrub.  In  New  England,  where  the  bay- 
berry  grows  in  great  profusion,  it  is  used 
in  the  form  of  a  tea  as  a  remedy  in  scarlet 
fever,  and  also  a  gargle  in  cases  of  putrid 
or  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

Nearly  eveiy  one  has  had  occasion  to 
use  arnica,  and  knows  the  relief  it  gives  to 
wounds,  sprains,  etc.,  yet  few  of  us  can 
think  of  it  as  a  common  wild  flower.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  mountains  of  northern 
Europe,  but  is  quite  often  found  cultivated 
in  the  old-fashioned  gardens  in  this  coun- 
try. The  flowers  are  the  part  used,  and 
with  alcohol  is  made  in  a  tincture  for  ex- 
ternal use,  and  is  a  standard  remedy  for 
both  schools  of  medicine.  As  an  internal 
remedy  it  is  also  largely  used  in  home- 
opathic practice  in  cases  of  internal  bruises 
or  injuries. 

Fireweed  (Erechthites  hieracifolia)  is  a 
rank  weed  growing  freely  in  all  the 
northern  and  western  states.  It  doubt- 
less takes  its  common  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  grows  freely  in  places  where  the 
ground  has  been  burnt  over.  The  whole 
plant  possesses  medicinal  qualities,  though 
the  leaves  are  mainly  used.  It  is  con- 
sidered valuable  in  all  affections  of  the 
stomach,  bowels,  lungs  and  urinary  organs. 
It  is  also  used  with  good  effect  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  cholera  and  the  milder  forms  of 
summer  complaints.  It  is  essentially  a 
blood-purifier,  and  it  is  so  valuable  in  this 
respect  that  it  is  used  as  a  basis  of  a  cer- 
tain so-called  "patent  medicine"  widely 
and  favorably  known. 

Veratrum,  or  black  hellebore,  is  well 
known  under  the  common  name  of  Indian- 
poke,  and  grows  freely  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  usually  in  swamps  or 
low,  damp  ground  and  on  the  banks  of 
streams.  The  root  is  the  part  used  in  the 
form  of  a  tincture  or  extract.  It  is  a  val- 
uable remedy  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  and 
is  also  used  with  good  effect  in  affections  of 
the  lungs,  especially  valuable  in  pneumo- 
nia. 

Digitalis  (Digitalis  purpurea),  the  com- 
mon foxglove  of  our  garden,  though  a 
native  of  southern  Europe.  A  pretty 
plant,  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
with  a  spike  of  beautiful  bluish-purple 
flowers.  It  is  used  both  in  the  form  of  a 
tincture  and  a  powder  made  from  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  narcotic  poison,  but  like 
most  narcotic  poisons  is  very  valuable  as  a 
medicine  when  properly  used,  which,  of 
course,  should  be  only  under  the  directions 
of  a  physician.  It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in 
dropsy  of  the  chest,  when  connected  with 
diseases  of  the  heart  or  kidneys.  It  has 
also  been  found  valuable  in  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  in  severe  inflammatory  fever, 
epilepsy  and  spasmodic  asthma. 


ECHOES  FROM  EGYPT. 

Clover  and  cow-peas  benefit  the  soil  by 
shading  it,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of 
nitrogen  by  evaporation  ;  they  reach  down 
deep  into  the  ground  and  bring  up  useful 
elements  which  have  been  washed  from 
near  the  surface  too  deep  down  for  most 
crops  to  reach  them  ;  they  furnish  humus; 
they  help  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil,  and  last,  but  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  they  catch  nitrogen  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  charge  the  soil  therewith.  Let 
ns,  then,  give  the  legumes  more  attention. 
If  the  soil  is  too  thin  to  grow  clover  at  the 
start,  begin  the  work  with  cow-peas,  seed- 
ing heavy,  say  from  a  bushel  to  a  bushel 
and  a  half  an  acre;  either  let  them  mature 
and  decay  on  the  surface,  or  else  turn  them 
under  when  pretty  well  advanced  in 
growth.  Follow  this  up  two  or  three  years, 
and  undoubtedly  the  ground  will  have  so 
improved  as  to  make  clover  "bounce" 
when  sown.  Feed  the  soil,  and  it  will 
feed  the  owner.  Each  one  should  make  it 
a  study  how  this  may  best  and  most  hand- 
ily be  done.  No  one  need  ever  fear  over- 
doing this.  Instead  of  getting  too  much 
plant-food  into  the  soil — or  even  enough 
where  nature  has  not  been  bountiful — not 
enough  will  always  be  the  difBculty. 


Two  Kaflr-corn  enemies  have  this  seaso* 
made  their  appearance  on  my  place.  One 
is  an  insect,  and  the  other  is  a  black  mil- 
dew. The  insect  bores  a  hole  into  the 
kernel  about  the  time  it  is  half  grown,  and 
the  mildew  begins  about  the  same  time 
also  on  the  grains.  They  cause  the  grains 
to  shrink  to  less  than  half  their  normal 
size.  The  reason  they  are  considered  as 
two  distinct  enemies,  they  appear  sep- 
arately, and  therefore  independent  of  each 
other.  Has  any  one  else  had  like  expe- 
rience this  last  summer?  jNIy  seed-turnips 
set  out  last  spring  were  nearly  eaten  up  by 
an  insect  new  to  these  parts.  His  shape  is 
somewhat  like  the  "stink-bug,"  but  soft- 
bodied  like  a  young  Colorado  potato-beetle. 
His  color  is  black,  yellow  and  red.  He  was 
found  later  on  mustard  and  cabbage.  Is 
any  reader  acquainted  with  this  insect? 
My  sacaline  has  matured  a  few  seeds.  It 
is  thus  far  showing  up  finely.  The  crowns 
have  formed  for  next  year's  growth  and 
look  vigorous. 

*  *  * 

Redtop  is  a  good  crop  for  "Egyptian" 
farmers  to  grow.  I'm  told  that  but  few 
localities  can  mature  the  seed — that  while 
the  grass  thrives  as  a  pasture,  and  hay, 
grass  everywhere,  no  seed  will  form  except 
in  "Egypt"  and  a  small  location  in  New 
Jersey.  I  know  that  the  seed  is  high- 
priced,  and  if  those  places  mentioned  are 
the  only  ones  where  the  seed  will  succeed, 
they  will  remain  high-priced,  and  therefore 
will  pay  well  to  raise.  The  great  draw- 
back to  the  meadows,  though,  is  the 
English  sorrel.  If  your  place  is  clear  of 
that  noxious  weed,  strive,  O  "Egyptian" 
farmer !  to  keep  it  cleai-.  When  purchasing 
seed,  see  to  it  that  they  are  clear  of  foul 
seeds.  Here  is  a  case  where  a  stitch  in 
time  not  only  saves  nine,  but  ten  thousand 
million  as  well.  When  that  hateful  weed 
has  a  good  hold,  there  is  no  way  to  get  rid 
of  it  without  spoiling  the  ground,  or  dig- 
ging up  the  dirt  ten  feet  deep  and  sifting 
it  to  get  the  roots,  J.  D.  Cheelt. 


Digest 

What  you  eat  aud  gain  strength  and  vigor. 
Indigestion  and  dyspepsia  cause  great  suffer- 
ing. Overcome  these  troubles  at  once  by  tak- 
ing Hood's  Sarsaparilla  which  stimulates  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs,  creates  an  ap- 
petite and  gives  strength  and  vigor. 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Best— in  fact  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hr»r»rl'c  Dilic  only  pills  to  take 

Aluuu  »  r  1H»  ^it,ii  Hood'sSarsaparilla. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Decembee  15,  1896. 


®ur  iTarm. 


NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

ABOUT  Celehy-growixg. — I  am  told 
that  less  thau  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  place  where  this  paper 
is  published  there  is  a  tract  of 
marsh-land  of  about  20,000  acres  or  more, 
some  of  which  has  been  used  for  grow- 
ing onions  and  potatoes.  The  land 
has  about  three  and  one  half  feet  fall  to  the 
mile.  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  who  believes 
that  it  could  be  utilized  for  growing  celery 
■with  greater  profit  than  for  growing  onions 
or  any  other  crop.  He  writes  me:  "On 
top  the  land  on  which  I  propose  to  make  a 
first  trial  is  almost  like  an  ash-heap  in 
color;  down  six  or  seven  inches,  and  for 
the  length  of  a  hoe-handle,  it  is  black  and 
damp,  and  in  the  middle  of  summer  we 
can  almost  squeeze  water  out  of  the  soil 
taken  from  a  foot  deep.  .  .  .  Last  year 
a  crop  of  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
was  raised  on  this  ground,  without  fertili- 
zers or  manure  of  any  kind.  Ground  on 
the  same  farm  thirty-five  rods  away  (which 
looks  exactly  like  the  other)  raised  six 
thousand  bushels  of  onions  this  year  on 
eleven  acres." 

*  *  • 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
here  is  a  splendid  chance  to  raise  first-class 
celery;  but  to  what  degree  the  wholesale  : 
production  of  the  crop  can  be  made  prof-  ' 
itable  will  all  depend  on  man  and  manage- 
ment.  Production  must  be  cheapened  so 
as  to  leave  a  margin  of  profit  even  at  our 
ordinary  low  prices.    The  profitable  dis- 
posal of  the  crop  will  probably  be  the  more 
difiicult  part  of  the  transaction,  and  this 
must  be  managed  with  the  shrewdness  of 
a  good  business  man.    Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
is  not  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  . 
gbod  celery  can  be  profitably  raised  and  | 
marketed.   I  am  sure,  too,  that  the  crop  , 
under  such  conditions  can  be  made  far 
more  remunerative  than  onions. 


Early  and  Late  Celery. — The  chief 
difficulty  in  growing  the  early,  or  summer, 
crop  of  celery  will  be  the  production  of 
good  plants.  They  have  to  be  started 
under  glass,  before  the  first  of  March,  and 
once  transplanted,  either  into  flats  in  the 
greenhouse  or  into  flats  or  beds  in  cold- 
frames.  It  will  require  quite  a  little  glass, 
during  April  and  early  May,  to  grow 
plants  enough  to  plant  an  acre.  I  would 
not  crowd  them  closer  than  about  fifty 
plants  to  the  square  foot,  or  say  600  plants 
to  the  ordinary  hotbed  sash  (six  by  three 
feet).  As  it  will  take  about  20,000  plants 
for  an  acre,  the  number  of  sashes  must 
come  pretty  close  to  thirty-five.  But  no 
storage  facilities  are  needed.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  fit  for  use  it  is  to  be  sold,  and 
willbring  the  early  money  (during  July  and 
August).  Blanching  by  boards  is  a  simple 
process.  A  great  many  boards  will  be 
needed,  but  they  can  be  of  the  very  cheap- 
est kind,  and  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
perhaps  for  blanching  three  or  four  differ- 
ent lots  the  same  season.  TThere  boards 
catmot  be  had  cheaply  enough,  banking 
with  soil  has  to  be  resorted  to.  Even  this, 
in  the  nice,  clean  black  soil,  is  not  a  for- 
midable task,  especially  when  we  make 
use  of  the  new  celery-killing  devices,  such 
as  the  attachment  to  the  Planet  Jr.,  or  the 
machine  recently  patented  by  INIr.  Maurice 
M.  Ranney,  of  Michigan. 


It  is  rather  an  easy  matter  to  grow  the 
plants  for  the  later  crop,  at  least  when  you 
know  how.  I  always  grow  them  out- 
doors; but  I  want  a  very  rich,  warm 
piece  of  ground.  I  like  a  well-protected 
spot  for  it,  somewhere  on  the  south  side  of 
a  tall,  tight  fence,  of  a  building,  an  ever- 
green screen,  or  a  piece  of  woods,  or 
orchard ;  and  this  spot  should  be  laid  up  in 
ridges  in  the  fall,  in  order  to  get  the  sur- 
face well  weathered  (acted  on  by  frost,  etc.) 
and  to  dry  out  early  in  the  spring.  It  can 
hardly  be  made  too  rich.  I  usually  give 
it  a  good  coat  of  poultry  manure  (which, 
of  course,  must  be  fine,  evenly  scattered 
over  the  surface,  and  then  thoroughly 
mixed  in),  also  an  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  just  before  or  after  the  seed'is  sown 
(say  several  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre). 
Just  as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  properly  fitted,  seed  is  sown  in  shallow 
furrows  a  foot  apart,  rather  thinly;  then 
lightly  covered  and  well  firmed.  The 
plants  will  usually  start  all  right  in 
ordinary  seasons.    Should  it  be  abnor- 


mally, excessively  dry,  we  may  have  to 
apply  water  or  mulch.  Be  sure  the  plants 
are  properly  thinned  in  good  time,  say  to 
stand  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  to  the  foot 
of  row,  and  kept  scrupulously  free  from 
weeds.  If  tops  grow  too  rank,  cut  them 
back  with  a  sickle  once  or  twice,  so  as  to 
make  them  short  and  stocky,  with  good 
roots.  These  plants  will  be  fit  for  setting 
out  during  July,  and  perhaps  early  August. 
The  tu'st  lot  is  to  be  blanched,  by  boards  or 
earthing,  during  September,  and  a  good 
share  o£  the  crop  can  be  marketed  before 
winter,  needing  no  storage  facilities  what- 
ever. A  good  deal  of  it  can  be  worked  off 
for  Thanksgiving.  The  later  plantings  will 
be  fit  for  use  during  the  winter  and  in  early 
spring.  The  plants  will  have  to  be  stored 
in  trenches,  or  better,  in  celery-houses,  and, 
of  course,  require  a  good  deal  of  room,  and 
careful  handling  right  along.  Usually  the 
best  prices  can  be  secured  for  the  very 
latest  celery;  namely,  that  to  be  marketed 
toward  spring,  when  the  supplies  run 
short. 

*  *  * 

Eaklt  Spring  Crops. — Whatlsaid  about 
the  preparation  of  a  piece  of  ground  for 
celery-plants  applies  also  to  any  piece  of 
ground  on  which  we  wish  to  grow  early 
vegetables  of  any  kind.  By  a  little  fore- 
sight in  the  fall  we  can  get  a  selected 
piece  of  ground  in  best  shape  for  planting 
eai-ly  cabbage,  lettuce,  radishes,  peas,  bunch 
onions,  and  many  other  things,  days  and 
perhaps  weeks  earlier  in  spring  than  ordi- 
nary land  can  be  planted.  This,  of  course, 
would  mean  a  supply  of  vegetables  days 
and  weeks  earlier  than  other  people  would 
have  them  to  use  or  sell.  Select  your 
warmest  and  driest  spot,  and  make  this  as 
rich  as  the  crop  to  be  planted  may  need  it. 
Plow  it  during  the  fall,  in  narrow  beds, 
leaving  deep  furrows  between,  and  best 
chances  for  drainage.  Then  in  early 
spring  you  will  be  ready  in  time.  If  you 
cannot  do  better,  have  at  least  a  little  spot 
in  some  warm  corner  prepared  in  this  way 
to  raise  extra  early  radishes  and  lettuce  for 
home  use.  You  can  fix  it  so  that  you  may 
be  able  to  put  on  a  little  frame  with  a  sash 
or  two,  and  thus  grow  some  of  these  early 
vegetables  for  the  table.  It  can  be  done 
w-ith  but  little  trouble,  and  they  will  come 
very  acceptable.  T.  Greiner. 


.>eORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS.->« 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEX. 


ROOT-GRAFTING  THE  APPLE. 

The  common  apple  is  grown  almost 
entirely  by  what  is  termed  root-grafting, 
although  it  may  be  grown  by  budding  and 
cleft-grafting.  Root-grafting  is  done  dur- 
ing winter  as  follows: 

Seedlings  which  are  dug  in  autumn,  and 
packed  in  moss  or  sawdust  in  a  cold  cellar, 
are  taken  as  needed  to  a  warm  room  and 


the  scions  grafted  tipon  them  just  below 
the  collar;  that  is,  the  place  where  root  and 
top  are  joined.  The  kind  of  graft  made  is 
here  illustrated,  showing  the  successive 
stages  of  the  work.  A  shows  a  seedling 
apple-root  with  top  removed,  which  is  to 
be  cut  off  and  grafted  at  the  cross-line; 
B  shows  scion ;  C,  scion  and  stock  prepared 
for  being  united,  but  with  the  cut  held 
open.  This  cut  is  made  by  the  knife-blade, 
and  no  wood  is  removed  from  it.  D,  the 
same  united;  E,  the  union  wrapped  with 
a  strip  of  paper  or  cloth  which  has  pre- 
viously been  covered  with  grafting-wax. 


Some  prefer  waxed  string  for  this  cover- 
ing. The  grafts  should  be  about  eight 
inches  long.  "When  completed  they  should 
be  tied  in  bundles  and  put  away,  packed 
very  firmly  in  sand  or  light  soil,  in  a  cold 
cellar.  A  cave  is  best  for  this  purpose. 
Early  in  the  spring  they  should  be  planted 
in  the  nursery,  about  six  inches  apart,  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  setting  all  but  the 
upper  bud  of  the  scion  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  It  is  important  to  plant  the 
scion  deep,  so  as  to  encourage  it  to  throw 
out  roots,  as  the  trees  are  then  more  hardy 
than  when  they  depend  entirely  on  the 
seedling  root  for  support.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  soil  very  firm 
and  solid  ai-ound  the  base  of  the  root  and 
at  the  union.  This  may  be  secured  in 
several  ways.  ^  Some  nurserymen  attain 
:  this  end  by  the  use  of  a  large  dibber,  hav- 
ing a  guard  on  the  side  to  prevent  its  going 
too  deep.  With  this  a  hole  is  made  suflSc- 
iently  wide  and  deep  to  permit  the  inser- 
tion of  the  graft  easily  so  that  not  more 
than  one  or  two  buds  project  above  the 
ground.  To  do  this  work  most  expedi- 
tiously the  grafts  should  all  be  of  the  same 
length  and  free  from  side  branches.  Two 
persons  should  work  together — a  man  who 
uses  the  dibber  and  a  boy  who  carries  the 
grafts.  The  man  makes  a  hole  with  the 
dibber,  the  boy  puts  in  a  graft;  when  the 
man  immediately  makes  another  hole  by 
the  side  of  and  two  inches  away  from  that 
containing  the  graft,  and  pressing  toward 
the  graft,  packs  the  soil  firmly  around  it. 
After  each  row  is  finished  in  this  way,  the 
man  should  turn  back  on  the  row  and 
press  firmly  by  the  side  of  each  graft  with 
the  ball  of  the  foot. 

Another  method  of  planting  root-grafts, 
which  is  as  applicable  for  planting  cut- 
tings on  a  small  scale,  is  as  follows.  It  is 
not  a  fast  method,  but  a  very  excellent  one 
for  a  few  grafts.  The  thoroughly  plowed 
land  is  smoothed  off,  a  line  stretched  and 
walked  where  the  row  is  to  come,  and  then 
thrown  to  one  side.  With  a  spade  throw 
out  a  furrow  along  the  line,  leaving  the 
edge  straight  and  smooth.  Against  this 
place  the  grafts,  and  then  with  a  hoe 
turned  bottom  up,  push  a  little  earth 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  root  of  each 
graft,  and  afterward  draw  three  inches  of 
soil  into  the  furrow  around  the  grafts  and 
then  press  firmly  against  each  graft  with 
the  ball  of  the  foot.  Fill  the  trench  full, 
and  repeat  the  footing  process  again.  A 
moi-e  expeditious  way  is  to  plow  out  a  fur- 
row instead  of  making  it  with  a  spade,  and 
then  fill  the  trench  with  a  plow.  In  this 
way  the  work  may  be  successfully  done 
if  the  soil  is  not  dry  and  the  season  is 
favorable.  But  it  pays  well  to  do  good 
work,  and  where  one  has  only  a  few  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  grafts  to  plant,  the  spade 
method  is  most  certain.  In  planting  in  a 
dry  time,  the  great  key  to  success  is  to  have 
the  land  firm  and  solid  around  the  root  and 
the  union  so  that  there  will  be  no  air  space. 
This  is  very  important.  In  two  or  three 
years  from  the  root-graft  the  trees  will  be 
large  enough  to  be  transplanted  to  the 
orchard. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
JSest  Time  to  Prune  Grape-vines.— G.  E. 

L.,  Starner,  Ohio.  I  prefer  to  prune  la  mild 
weather;  the  latter  part  of  winter  in  your  sec- 
tion. 

Blacltberry-vines.— J.  E.  W.,  El  Dorado, 

Cal.  Blackberry-vines  may  be  set  in  fall  or 
spring;  or,  in  fact,  (luring  winter  if  the  land 
is  in  good  order  for  working.  The  sprouts  that 
come  up  around  old  plants  are  good  for  setting 
out  new  plantations.  They  should  be  dug 
with  a  good  piece  of  root  to  each  plant, 

Oraftin^  and  Bndding.— W.  C.  C,  Hooks- 
town,  Pa.  Root-grafting  of  the  apple  will 
be  found  Illustrated  in  this  number  of  Fakm 
AND  Fireside.  Cleft-grafting  is  probably 
what  you  most  wish.  This  is  performed  early 
in  the  spring,  and  will  be  illustrated  in  Farm 

AND  Fireside  before  it  is  time  to  perform  the 
operation.  The  peach  is  budded  in  August,  In 
the  same  manner  as  F.^vrm  and  Fireside  for 
Kovember  1st  described  rose-budding. 

Box-elder  Covered  with  Ants— Trim- 
mlngr  Vines  and  Shade-trees.— G.  F.  N., 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  I  never  knew  a  box-elder  tree 
to  be  injured  by  ants,  and  hardly  think  they 
will  hurt  your  trees.  You  should  know  that 
while  ants  sometimes  are  injurious  to  fruits 
and  to  fruit  and  other  trees,  they  more  often 
are  found  in  trees  on  account  of  there  being 
many  lice  in  the  trees.  The  lice  are  some- 
times called  the  "ants'  cows,"  from  the  fact 
that  the  ants,  by  stroking  the  lice  with  their 
antennsE,  encourage  them  to  exude  a  sweetish 
fluid,  which  the  ants  eat.  This  nectar-llke 
excretion  is  sometimes  produced  so  abun- 
dantly as  to  drip  from  the  trees  to  the  ground. 
It  is  then  called  ■'  honey-dew."  In  seasons 
when  flowers  have  little  nectar  in  theni  the 
bees  often  gather  it  in  large  quantities,  but  it 

is  not  very  desirable  as  honey.  Grape-vines 

and  shade-trees  may  be  pruned  in  autumn, 
during  mild  weather  in  winter,  or  early  in  the 
spring  before  the  sap  starts.  Any  wounds 
over  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
should  be  covered  with  grafting-wax.  Light 
pruning  may  be  done  in  the  early  summer. 
Rose-bueUes  (outdoors)  should  be  pruned  in 
spring. 


The  Kava-Kava  SiTRrB. 
(I'Lper  Uethysticum.) 


A  New  Slirub  that  Cures  Disease. 

Wonderful  Healing  Properties  of  tlie 
New  Botanical  Discovery,  the  Kava- 
Kava  Shrub— Will  be  Sent  Free  to 
our  Readers. 

In  our  preceding  Issue  a  description  was 
given  of  the  new  botanical  discovery,  the  won- 
derful Kava-Kava  shrub,  or,  as  botanists  call 
It,  Piper  Methi/sticum.  Like  many  other  reme- 
dies, notably  quinine  and  opium,  the  medical 
properties  of  the  Kava-Kava  shrub  were  prob- 
ably known  to  the  natives  for  centuries  before 
the  white  missionary  or  traveler  brought  it  to 
the  notice  of  civilized  man.  A  great  scientist 
once  said  that  Providence  has  provided  a  reme- 
dy in  Nature  for  every  disease,  it  man  only  had 
wisdom  to  select  it,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Kava-Kava  shrub  seems  proof  of  this  state- 
ment. The  intense  tropical  heat  acting  on  de- 
caying vegetation  renders  the  marshy  jungles 
of  the  Ganges  river,  East  India,  the  most  un- 
healthy district  on  earth.  Miasma  and  low 
fevers  assail  the  system,  the  blood  becomes 
deranged  and  the  kidneys  clogged  up  and  dis- 
eased, thus  obstrneting  the  excretive  func- 
tions of  the  system.  White  missionaries, 
soldiers  and  natives  alike  suffer.  Then 
when  death  seems  at  hand,  the  native 
finds  in  a  decoction  of  the  Kava-Kava  shrub 
the  natural  remedy  which  sets  the  kidneys  in 
healthy  action  again,  and  clears  the  system  of 
disease.  It  is  this  special  action  on  "the  kid- 
neys which  makes  the  value  of  this  new  bo- 
tanic discovery,  and  it  is  this  property  which 
in  so  short  a  time  has  given  Alkavis  (which 
contains  the  medical  properties  of  the  Kava- 
Kava  shrub  in  a  concentrated  form)  its  world- 
wide reputation.  It  is  a  sure  specific  cure  for 
kidney  and  other  dis- 
eases caused  by  disor- 
ders of  the  kidneys.  We 
have  letters  from  many 
well-known  persons 
in  various  places 
restored  to  health  by 
this  wonderful  remedy 
when  all  other  means 
had  failed.  They  cover 
most  extreme  cases  of 
kidney  and  bladder 
diseases,  with  kindred 
ailments, such  as  rheu- 
matism, etc.,  causetl 
by  failure  of  the  kid- 
neys to  excrete  the 
uric  acid  and  other  im- 
purities of  the  blood. 

Of  all  the  diseases  that  afflict  mankind.  Dis- 
eases of  the  Kidneys  are  the  most  fatal  and 
dangerous,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  discovery  of  the  Kava-Kava 
Shrub— Nature's  Positive  Specific  Cure  for 
Diseases  of  the  Kidneys — is  welcomed  as  a 
gift  to  suffering  humanity.  We  do  not  think 
any  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  value  of 
this  new  discovery  than  is  found  in  the 
following  letters. 

fiev.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  of  West  Pawlet,  Ver- 
mont, writes  that  Alkavis  quickly  cured  him  of 
Kidney  aud  Bladder  disease  of  many  rears'  stand- 
ing, and  speaks  of  it  as  a  splendid  retriedy. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Wood,  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Lowell,  lud..  was  cured  by  Alkavis  of  Rheumatism, 
Kidney  and  Bladder  disease  of  ten  years'  standing. 
He  writes:  "I  have  been  treated  by  all  our  honie 
physicians  without  the  least  benefit.  My  bladder 
trouble  became  so  troublesome  that  I  had  to  get 
up  from  five  to  tivelve  times  during-  the  night  to 
urinate.  In  fact  I  was  in  misery  the  whole  time 
and  was  becoming  very  despondent.  *  «  I 
have  now  used  Alkavis  and  am  better  than  I  have 
been  for  five  years.  I  know  Alkavis  will  cure 
bladder  and  kidney  trouble.  It  is  a  won- 

derful and  grand,  good  remedy. 

Hon.  F.  D.  Jackson,  Ex-Governor  of  Iowa, 
testifies  to  the  remarkable  powers  of  Alkavis  In 
curing  severe  Rheumatism,  and  calls  it  a  wonder- 
ful remedy. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Moore,  D.  D.,  of  Washington,'D.  C, 
Editor  of  the  Religiovs  World,  writes  of  the 
wonderful  curative  effects  of  Alkavis  lu  his  own 
case,  and  states  that  it  cured  him  when  all  his 
doctors  had  failed. 

Mrs.  Alice  Evans,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Layman,  of  Xeel,  West  Va..  twenty  years 
«  sufferer;  Mrs.  Sarah  Vunk.  Edinboro,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Copeland.  Elk  River,  Minn.,  and  many  other 
ladies  join  in  testifying  to  the  wonderful  curative 
powers  of  Alkavis,  in  various  forms  of  Kidney  and 
allied  diseases,  and  of  other  troublesome  afflictions 
peculiar  to  womanhood.  In  such  cases  of  disor- 
ders pecuUar  to  women  we  do  not  care  to  publish 
testimonials  at  large,  but  ladies  interested  therein 
can  obtain  full  information  from  a  descriptive 
book  which  is  furnished  free  by  the  importers  of 
Alkavis.  The  good  results  of  "using  this  new  bo- 
tanical discovery  in  such  cases  are  indeed  most 
remarkable. 

Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  Methodist  minister  of 
Gobden,  Ills.,  was  relieved  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred gravel  stones  by  two  weeks'  use  of  Alkavis. 

Perhaps  even  more  remarkable  than  any  of 
these  cases  is  that  of  the  well-knovrn  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  Rev.  A.  C.  Darling,  of  North 
Constantia,  Oswego  County,  New  York,  cured 
by  Alkavis,  after,  as  he  says,  he  had  lost  faith 
in  man  and  medicine.    He  writes  as  follows : 

"I  have  been  troubled  with  kidney  and  kindred 
diseases  for  sixteen  years  and  tried  all  I  could  get 
without  relief.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  I  was 
taken  with  a  severe  attack  of  La  Grippe,  which 
turned  to  pneumonia.  At  that  time  my  Liver, 
Kidneys,  Heart  and  Urinary  Organs  all  combined 
in  what  to  me  seemed  their  last  attack.  My  con- 
fidence in  man  and  medicine  had  gone.  My  hope 
had  vanished  and  all  that  was  left  to  me  was  a 
dreary  life  and  certain  death.  At  last  I  heard  of 
Alkavis  and  as  a  last  resort  I  commenced  taking 
it.  At  this  time  I  was  using  the  vessel  as  often  as 
sixteen  times  in  one  night,  without  sleep  or  rest. 
In  a  short  time,  to  ray  astonishment.  I  could  sleep 
all  night  as  soundly  as  a  baby,  which  I  had  not 
done  In  nixteeu  years  before.  What  I  know  it  has 
done  for  me,  I  firmly  believe  it  will  do  for  all." 

Alkavis  has  indeed  proved  a  wonderful 
remedy  for  every  form  of  Kidney  or  Bladder 
disorder,  Bright's  Disease,  Rheumatism, 
Dropsy,  Cystitis,  Gravel,  Female  Complaints, 
and  Irregularities,  or  other  afflictions  due  to 
improper  action  of  the  Kidneys  or  Urinary 
Organs.  The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  of 
No.  418  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  are  so  far 
the  only  importers  of  this  new  remedy,  and  they 
are  so  an.idous  to  make  it  known  that  they 
will  send  a  Large  Case  of  Alkavis  by  mail  free 
to  every  readier  of  The  F.\rm  .\nd  Fireside  who 
is  a  Sufferer  from  any  of  the  above  diseases. 
All  SutTerers  should  accept  this  generous  of- 
fer, and  send  their  names  and  address  to  the 
company.  Alkavis  is  sent  to  you  entirely 
free  to  prove  its  wonderful  curative  power. 


December  1.'),  1S9G. 
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®ur  farm. 


THE  SUNNY  SIDE. 

'E  are  now  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  all  creatures,  man 
iiiehided,  will  find  the  most 
comfort  on  the  sunny  side. 
Aro)ind  the  farm  buildings  the  groups 
of  hens  and  chicks  in  snnn.v  corners  bill 
their  feathers,  and. talk  low  in  a  subdued, 
satisfied  chuckle.  There  must  be  a  lan- 
guage among  all  animals — among  fowls, 
else  why  do  they  chatter,  comi)lain  and 
laugh  among  tlunusclvi  s  V  A  few  weeks 
ago  when  the  nu'vciiiy  was  down  nearl.v 
to  the  freeziug-puint,  I  Tisit(>d  the  Vander- 
bilt  farm,  a  few  miles  out  of  Newpcn-t. 

All  the  fowls  kei>t  on  this  farm,  except 
the  pheasants,  are  of  the  Plymouth  Kock 
variety,  and  they  ro.am  at  will  over  finely 
kept  lawns.  The  lawns,  indeed,  the  whole 
farm,  is  divided  and  subdivided  by  hedges 
where  the  fowls  not  only  find  shade,  lint 
also  dusting-places.  There  were  hundreds 
of  fowls  thei;£',  but  no  damage  was  done 
to  the  lawns.  At  this  time,  a  eool,  breezy 
day,  long  rows  of  hens  and  chicks  were 
formed  on  the  simny  side  of  the  lieilges — 
a  blue  and  white  line  between  the  dark 
green  of  the  lawn  and  the  fading  green  of 
the  hedge. 

And  the  farmer  fin<ls  the  stove  and  the 
fireplace  good  couipan.v.  The  summer  is 
the  time  of  growth  and  enjoyment  of  all 
living'tliings,  and  the  (jne.stion  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  how  to  carry  summer  into  winter, 
and  make  winter,  as  cold  as  it  ma.v  be, 
as  much  like  snninier  as  jiossibk'.  Kvery 
farmer  knows  that  unless  he  does  make 
sunmier  in  some  respects  for  his  flocks  in 
winter,  the  result  will  be  a  loss  of  profit. 
I'o  be  cold  and  hungry  is  to  be  as  mis- 
erable as  a  man  can  be.  Horses,  cows  and 
poultr.v  are  human  in  this  respect  at  least; 
namely,  the.v  uniy  endure  coUl  and  live 
if  fed  well,  but  cold  and  hunger  together 
are  destructive  not  only  of  bodily  comfort, 
but  also  of  future  profit. 

The  work-animals  and  the  milk-cows 
will  be  fed  on  an.v  farm,  but  all  may  not 
be  protected  from  the  cold.  Many  a  horse 
is  driven  home  at  a  quick  jiace  in  zero 
weatlier,  and  then,  covered  with  perspira- 
tiiuu  left  to  stand  all  ni.ght  without  blan- 
ket, while  the  owner  sits  by  his  cozy  fire- 
side and  adds  another  blanket  to  his  bed 
when  he  retires.  Still  heard  in  the  land 
is  the  voice  of  the  wise  man  who  talks 
about  the  "hardening"  or  "toughening" 
process.  Let  these  men  try  a  little  of 
their  own  medicine  and  stand  all  night  in 
a  cold  room  in  their  shirt-sleeves. 

Others  who  wish  to  keep  their  money 
declare  that  the  hoi\se  and  every  other 
animal  puts  on  a  thicker  coat  in  the  win- 
ter, and  therefore  needs  no  blanket.  It  is 
true  that  a  horse  puts  on  a  winter  coat, 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  ho  is  pre- 
pared for  extremes  of  cold.  Two  men 
accustomed  to  outdoor  life  may  wear  the 
same  weight  and  thickness  of  clothing, 
and  yet  one  may  endure  more  cold  and 
exposure  than  the  other.  No  two  horses 
are  alike;  one  horse  ma.v  have  a  thick 
bide  and  a  thick  coat,  and  another  horse 
may  have  a  thin  hide  and  a  thin  coat,  and 
uo  amount  of  "hardeuin.g"  will  give  him  a 
thick  hide  or  a  thick  coat. 

A  thick-skinned  horse  may  stand  un- 
blanketed  in  a  cold  stable  and  not  suffer, 
but  he  will  be  more  c<nnfortal)Ie,  more 
Useful  and  live  longer  if  he  be  a  little 
warmer;  but  a  thin-skinned  horse  in  a 
draft}-  stable  without  covering  when  the 
mercury  is  below  zero  (or  some  distance 
above)  will  suffer  torture,  and,  in^  fact, 
may  rapidly  lose  vitality,  wear  out,  and 
become  an  old  horse,  stiff  and  worthless, 
h.'ng  before  his  time. 

Every  one  thoughtful  of  the  welfare  of 
animals  must  shiver  when  he  thinks  of 
the  young  stock  now  beginning  the 
struggle  for  existence  during  the  winter 
on  fariiis  where  such  stock  is  neglected. 
Api)areutly  some  farmers  think  that  it  is 
necessary  only  to  keep  young  stock  alive 
from  fall  feeding  to  spring  grass,  there- 
fore the  stock  is  fed  on  the  refuse  from 
the  milk-cows'  mangers,  on  swale  hay, 
salt  hay,  corn-stalk  butts — anything  that 
no  other  animal,  unless  starved  to  it,  will 
eat. 

And  thus  fed.  or  rather,  nearly  starved, 
they  are  merely  kept  alive,  often  lialf 
sheltered,  standing  with  the  back  bent 
like  a  hoop,  and  the  feet  so  near  to,gether 
that  all  might  go  into  a  peck  measure. 
Now,  it  ought  to  be  plain  to  any  farmer 
that  stock  treated  like  that  is  generally 
worthless  in  the  spring.    A  farmer  sold 


out  l)v  auction  in  the  fall.  His  young 
stock  was  in  good  condition  then,  because 
they  had  been  to  pasture  all  summer;  but 
the  neighbors  knew  that  the  stock  had 
lieen  nearly  starved  during  the  previous 
winter,  and  hence  the  stock  sold  at  about 
half  its  value  or  the  value  that  animals 
of  that  age  ought  to  be  worth. 

Ever.v  farmer  who  neglects  his  stock, 
young  or  old,  is  not  only  an  agent  of 
cruelty,  but  also  ho  is  robbing  himself. 
Xo  man  can  abuse  or  neglect  au.v  aniunii 
on  his  farm  without  paying  the  cost.  How 
can  an.v  reasoning  being  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  his  snug  fireside  when  auy  animal  (Ui 
the  ]ilace  stands  shaking  and  shivering 
(and  shi'inking  in  value)  througli  the  long 
winter  nights.  (JKOHfiE  Al'l'I,ETO.\. 


GOOD  ROADS  AND  BICYCLISTS. 

In  our  anxiety  to  promote  good  farming 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  subject  of  good 
roads  will  be  overlonki'd.  AN'heu  a  man 
gets  the  spirit  in  him  to  improve  his  farm, 
his  crops  and  his  live  stock,  the  sjiirit  of 
progress  cannot  be  checked  there,  but 
necessaril.v  it  must  be  extended  to  his 
buildings  and  fences.  Who  ever  knew  a 
fai'inei-  to  erect  a  snbstanlial  fence  along 
the  higliwa.v  whn  would  not  .-ilso  cut  down 
the  \insis;litly  bushes  along  the  margin, 
see  where  drainage  is  needed  and  how  the 
roadway  could  lie  improved,  and  then  re- 
solve that  it  shall  be  dime  at  the  first  op- 
portunity? A  good  farmer  is  always  a 
good-roads  advocate. 


.Just  now  many  things  are  (^onspiring  to 
assure  good  roads  in  the  near  future.  A 
few  yeai-s  ago  the  road-scraper  on  wheels 
einne  into  vogue.  A  law  was  enacted  to 
permit  a  few  adjoining  i-oad  districts  to 
unite  and  purchase  a  scraiier  to  be  used 
in  (■(Uiiinon.  as  it  is  an  expensive  piece  of 
mncliiiiery.  and  rarely  a  single  district 
could  afford  to  purchase  one  alone.  Now 
these  machines  are  common  all  over  the 
state,  and  through  their  means  road  im- 
pi-ovenuMit  has  made  rapid  strides.  It  is 
not  necessar.v  to  describe  all  their  good 
points,  for  every  one  knows  them.  I  will 
mention  only  one,  and  that  is  the  smooth, 
hard  iiatlis  it  niakes  for  pedestrians  at 
eitlu'r  side  of  the  wagon-track.  Other- 
wise they  wouhl  hav(>  to  travel  in  the 
grass  and  weeds,  which  is  disagreeable, 
especially  if  wet  or  damp. 


When  the  road-machines  came  into  use, 
nobody  had  thought  of  bicycles.  A  bi'tter 
nnichine  could  not  have  been  invented, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  making  bi- 
cycle paths.  What  would  bicycling  on 
couutrj'  roads  be  now  were  the  old  style 
hand  road-scrapers  still  in  use?  In  re- 
moving earth  from  the  gutters  into  the 
wagon-track  they  left  two  snnill  ridges 
along  the  space  they  traveled,  and  these 
were  seldom  leveled.  If  a  wheel  could 
travel  them  at  all.  they  would  certainly 
go  "  bumi)ity-bump."  Bicycles  rarely  ha vp 
a  clear  course  in  a  traveled  wagon-track, 
for  there  are  more  or  less  narrow  ruts, 
and  horses'  feet  are  apt  to  cut  up  the 
paths  in  which  they  h;ive  to  travel  con- 
tinuously. 

*  *  * 

The  modern  road-machines,  where  used 
f(u-  some  time,  have  had  the  effect  to  cut 
oif  the  shoulders  of  the  roads  and  place 
this  dry,  solid  earth  in  the  center  of  the 
track,  picking  it  up  so  water  will  run  off 
at  the  sides,  a"  it  should  do,  instead  of 
following  ruts,  as  formerly.  I  know  a 
certain  hill  road  extending  to  the  railroad 
statiim  that  was  always  bad.  Its  surface 
was  broad,  stony  and  full  of  ruts.  The 
wheeled  scraper  has  made  it  the  model 
road  of  the  township,  and  the  district  is 
proud  of  it.  There  was  a  very  steep,  as- 
cending  grade  from  a  hollow  ten  rods  from 
the  railroad-track,  with  a  knoll  at  one 
side.  The  road  tax  for  the  year  had  been 
worked  out:  but  notwithstanding,  as  the 
spirit  of  improvement  was  on,  neighbors 
volunteered  and  spent  nearly  two  .days 
with  teams  and  tools,  and  removed  the 
most  of  that  bank  into  the  road  where  it 
ought  to  be.  A  neighbor  who  could  not 
JA-ork  gave  necessary  drain-tile.  The  ra-il- 
road  comi)any,  not  to  be  outdone  in  pul)lic 
spirit,  furnished  seven  car-loads  of  gravel, 
and  men  to  handle  it,  and  now  the  grarle 
is  easy  and  the  surface  graveled.  This  is 
recited  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  contagions,  and  wheu  aroused,  the 
work  will  be  perfected. 


A  few  years  ago  the  legislature  of  New 
York  passed  an  act  rOqniring  pathmasters 
to  remove  the  loose  stones  from  the 
traveled  portions  of  the  highways  at  stated 
periods.  This  was  also  done  before  bi- 
cycles were  invented,  just  as  though  their 
advent  had  been  foreseen.  Xow,  if  one 
thin.g  more  than  another  troubles  the  bi- 
c.vclist,  it  is  small,  round,  loose  stones  in 
the  path;  but  as  a  rule  the  roadnuisters 
are  very  delinquent  in  i)erforming  the  pre- 
scribed duty  of  removing  them.  As  a  hint 
to  bic.vcli.sts,  I  know  of  several  cases  where 
wheelmen  have  told  pathuui.sters  that  un- 
less they  attended  to  this  dnt.v  pi'ojjerl.v, 
they  would  be  complained  of,  adding  by 
wa.v  of  emphasis  that  if  an.v  loose  stone  in 
the  track.  (>ven  the  smallest,  should  be  the 
means  of  throwing  and  injuring  a  rider, 
damages  could  be  collected  either  of  them 
or  of  the  township.  This  sets  them  to 
thinking,  and  they  generally  conclude  that 
their  safet.v  lies  in  keei>ing  the  track  clear 
of  these  obstructions.  If  a  horse  stund)le 
over  a  loose  stone  and  break  his  leg,  some- 
body would  be  liable  for  damages,  and  so 
would  tliey  if  a  liicyclist  shoidd  take  "a 
header"  over  a  loose  stone  and  ri'ceive  an 
injury  in  consequence. 

Oai.kx  Wilson. 


DAIRY  CREAM 
SEPARATORSo 


PICKED  POINTS. 

An  acquaiutaiue,  whose  sole  business 
it  has  been  for  twenty  years  to  nuike 
butter,  and  to  teach  others  how  to  make 
it,  asserts  most  positivel.v  that  a  first-class 
■■irticle  cannot  be  made  where  the  bntter- 
nulk  is  worked  out  and  salt  in  with  a 
hand-ladle.  This  inqdenient  breaks  the 
grain,  and  the  mass  ot  liutter  manipulated 
with  it  is  made  salvy  and  sticky:  hence  so 
much  ])i)oi-  butter  on  the  general  markt>t. 
as  most  of  that  found  in  country  stores 
has  been  "worked"  with  a  ladle.  The 
gentlenum  is  correct.  The  buttermilk 
shoidd  lie  washed  out  with  pure  cold 
water  as  soon  as  grains  have  formed  the 
size  of  wheat-kernels,  and  then  th(>  salt 
be  adtled.  and  the  churn  be  revolved 
slowly  until  the  salt  is  dissolved;  then 
lilace  it  in  a  tub  or  butter-bowl,  with  a 
wet  cloth  beneath  it,  let  it  stand  until 
next  day,  and  then  gently  press  the  sur- 
lilus  brine  out,  and  it  is  ready  for  packing. 


We  learn  something  every  season  about 
crimson  clover.  Heretofore  I  have  taken 
the  ground  that  this  clover  will  not 
rtonrisli  in  northern  corn-fields.  By  the 
light  of  ocular  demonstration  on  a  neigh- 
bor's farm  this  season,  I  must  qualify  the 
i"  'und  taken.  It  will  not  flourish  here 
when  sown  -at  the  last  workin.g  of  corn, 
but  it  will  succeed  to  do  as  this  neighbor 
did.  He  first  cut  a  crop  of  red  clover  for 
ha.v,  turned  the  sod,  harrowed,  and  drilled 
in  corn  for  fodder,  and  at  the  same  time 
sowed  crimson-clover  seed.  The  clover 
germinated  first,  and  got  well  rooted  ami 
a  fair  start  before  the  corn  grew  enough 
to  shade  it.  C<ime  to  cut  the  corn  fodder, 
which  is  a  Iieavy  crop,  the  clover  covers 
mosr  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
this  fifteenth  of  October  it  would  make 
most  exeelieut  grazing  ^  for  the  flock  of 
lambs  which  are  to  be  turned  on  when  the 
c<irn  fodder  shall  li(>  drawn  away.  This  is 
intensive  farming — three  crops  the  same 
season  on  the  same  laud — clover  hay,  corn 
fodder  .•inil  crimson  clover  grazing.  And 
there  will  be  further  grazing  next  sjiring 
unless  lln'  clover  is  allowed  to  grow  for 
seed  before  turning  the  sod  agaiu  for  a 
grain  crop.  But  a  late  crop  of  grain  could 
be  grown  after  the  seed  comes  off. 


GionTFYTXO  THE  IIex.— My  next  neigh- 
bor,, who  is  an  old  crippled  soldier,  and 
who  has  run  a  poultry-farm  of  four  hun- 
dred hens  for  tweut.v  years  for  eggs,  and 
uiade  and  saved  money  by  it,  thus  glori- 
fies the  hen  in  writing,  at  my  request  for 
his  views  uiron  llie  subject:  "Eggs  are 
alwa.vs  cash.  The.v  are  read.v  for  m.arket 
the  minute  laid,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
got  to  unirket  the  better.  Xothing  that 
the  farm  produces  sells  better.  The.v  re- 
quire no  cultivation,  pruning,  churning 
(U-  harvesting,  but  are  at  once  in  salable 
condition.  With  plenty  of  eggs  on  the 
farm  there  are  a  host  of  good  things  in 
the  kitchen  and  money  in  the  family 
pur.se.  Gathering  up  eggs  is  like  picking 
up  dimes  and  dollars.  (4roat  is  the  hen 
that  produces  them.  When  everything  is 
dull  in  winter,  the  e.gg-basket  has  wonder- 
fully helped  out  mjiny  a  poor  farmer.  The 
crops  nniy  be  jioor,  the  provisions  low, 
the  family  cow  dry,  with  a  long  wait  for 


A  period  of  unprecedented  commercial 
and  dairying  prosperity  is  now  at  baud. 
It  will,  however,  he  a  prosperity  o£ 
modern  conditions,  and  must  be  availed 
of  with  up-to-date  facilities,  A  De  Laval 
"  Baby  "  Cream  Separator  saves  Ten  Dollars 
per  cow  per  year  over  and  above  any  other 
system,  De  Laval  separators  were  first, 
and  are  best  and  cheapest.  Their  sales  are 
ten  to  one  of  all  imitating  machines  com- 
bined. All  styles,  sizes  and  prices.  Send 
for  new  ('atalogiie,  Xo.  24(),  giving  a  fund 
o£  practical  inlornialion. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Western  Offices: 
ELGIN,  ILL. 


General  Offices : 
74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


>  Sown  Clover,  Timothy,  Alfalfn.  Red  Top.  Flai,  nnd  . 
[nil  Grass  Seeds,  evenly,  accurately,  20  to4l)  acres  a  ] 
'  dav,  in  wet,  dry  or  windy  weather;  weiclit  40  lbs; 
'  Hopper  for  Oats.  Wheat.  Write  iov  FKEE  Catalou.  ' 
I  O.E.THOMPSON  &  SONS  12  River  tt.YPSILANTl-MlCH,  < 


To  Pump  Water 

If  you  want  water  forany  purpose 
and  liave  not  the  facilities,  or  want 
to  clianj^e,  write  for  catalogue  of  ttie 
Celebrated  DeLamater-Rider 
and  Delamater-Ericsson  Hot- 
Air  Pumping  Engines. 

Tbey  will  pump  water  from  any 
source  and  force  it  anywliere.  Any 
kind  of  fuel  can  be  used.  Address, 

del.^matek  iron  works, 

467  West  Broadway, New  York  City. 


Alahama  Mnmoc  For  pnrticnlars  write  THE  THOMAS  T. 
AidUdllld  nUIIIca  HUNFORO  LAND  CO.,  Demupulis,  Ala. 


the  next  .growing  season;  but,  the  hen 
comes  up  smiling,  and  is  ready  to  get  a 
pound  of  tea  or  a  sack  of  flour.  If  treated 
well,  she  will  respond  as  readily  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  giound  as  when  the 
field.s  are  green.  She  is  a  friend  to  the 
poor  and  rich  alike." 

Dr.  Gat.ex  Wilson. 


THE  HUNTERS'  AND  FISHERMEN'S  PARADISE. 

Thinking  that  many  readers  of  FARif 
.\isD  Fireside  would  like  to  visit  a  sec- 
tion where  hunting  and  fishing  are  good, 
and  at  the  same  time  easily  accessible  and 
in  a  genial  winter  clime.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  address  your  readers  the  follow- 
ing: 

^A'hile  we  have  plenty  of  quail  in  the 
cleared  fields  and  wood  lauds  within  a 
few  miles  of  Tallahassee,  yet  the  big 
game,  such  as  deer,  bear,  wild  tnrke.vs, 
geese,  ducks,  squirrels,  coons,  opossums, 
etc.,  are  found  iu  the  pine  woods,_  and 
along  the  lakes  and  streams,  ten  or  more 
miles  southward  and  ad.ioining  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  these  vast  tracts' the  game 
is  free  to  an>y  one  who  secures  it  during 
the  lawful  season,  extending  from  Octo- 
ber 1st  until  April.  Those  who  have  re- 
cently been  over  a  portion  of  this  territory 
report  the  .game  more  i)lenfifnl  than  in 
many  years.  This  favorable  outlook  for 
sport  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
absence  of  Northern  hunters  for  a  year  or 
more,  who  diil  not  come  because  their 
favorite  hotel,  "The  Leon,"  was  closed. 
However,  this  famous  hunters'  and  tour- 
ists' home,  is  now  open  under  exiierienced 
Northern  management. 

Trained  dogs,  together  with  properly 
equipped  horses  and  guides,  are  readily 
obtained.  However,  those  who  wish  to 
bring  their  own  trained  animals  can  se- 
cure proper  kennel  accommodations  for 
them. 

The  fishermen  can  have  rai-e  sport,  as 
the  fresh-water  lakes  and  streams  abotintl 
with  a  variety  of  gam.v  fish,  while  at  the 
Gulf,  near  '"Lanark  Inn."  and  protected 
by  a  s;ind-bar  and  islands  from  the  heav.v 
sens,  the  fishermen  can  indulge  in  still 
fishing,  troUin.g  or  sailing,  even  when  the 
sea  is  running  hi.gh  outside  this  sheltered 
influence.  At  this  point  many  species  of 
fish  are  very  plentiful.  An  amateur,  onl.v 
a  few  weeks  since,  caught  eight  si)ecies  of 
the  finny  tribe  in  one  hour's  time,  tinil 
thosi>  who  do  not  return  from  each  trip 
^vith  a  long  striu.g  of  fish  are  very  few. 

Should  any  brother  hunter  or  fisherman 
desire  additional  information  relating  to 
this  topic,  !i  stamp  inclosed  will  bring  a 
reply.  Ij.  D.  Sxook, 

November  23,  189G.  Tallahassee.FIa. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


December  15,  1896. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton.  New  Jersey. 


A  NOVEL  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

TTIE  design  for  poultry-liouse  is  for 
a  small  flock,  the  house  being  de- 
tachaVile  and  removable;  and  is 
from  Mr.  E.  S.  Hubbard.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  who  describes  it  as  follows: 
'"For  the  benefit  of  Ihose  wlio  want  to 
keep  a  few  hens,  and  like  m.rself  have 
only  a  city  back  yard,  allow  me  to  sub- 
mit a  sketch  of  my  hen-house,  which  for 
cheapness,  compactness  and  convenience 
deserves  to  take  a  prize.  It  is  simply 
an  upright  piano-box.  fixed  up  as  de- 
scribed, resting  upon  two-inch  scantlings 
to  keep  it  ofl"  the  ground.  The  boards  at 
the  top  and  on  the  sloping  part  of  the  box 
are  removed  and  a  wedge-shaped  board  (A) 
nailed  to  the  top  at  each  end,  and  a  narrow 
piece  iB)  across  the  front,  in  order  to  give 
a  pitch  to  the  roof,  which  is  made  sep- 
arate, and  hooks  down  on  the  inside,  being 
covered  with  three-ply  tar-paper.  Some  of 
the  boards  at  the  front  (C)  and  at  one  end 
(D)  are  hinged  as  shown,  giving  access  to 
the  upper,  or  roosting,  compartment  (El. 
and  the  lower,  or  laying,  room  (F).  A 
tight,  movable  floor,  resting  on  cleats  at 
each  end.  separates  these  two  rooms. 

"The  outside  of  the  box  was  covered 
with  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  heavy 


LICE  IN  WINTER. 

There  is  a  belief  that  when  the  cold  sea- 
sou  comes  there  will  be  no  lice,  and  many 
confidently  look  forward  to  that  source  of 
relief  instead  of  destroying  them  while  the 
season  permits  of  doing  so  advantageously. 
Dulling  the  winter  lice  are  not  all  de- 
stro.ved.  hundreds  finding  i)laces  of  refuge. 
If  they  hide  in  the  nest-boxes,  the  warmth 
from  the  liodies  of  the  fowls  brings  them 
into  suflicient  activity  to  annoy  the  hens, 
and  they  also  remain  on  the  fowls,  where 
they  are  kept  warm,  as  the  birds  cannot 
so  readily  get  rid  of  them  as  during  the 
warm  days  of  summer.  Before  the  winter 
sets  in,  the  poultry-house  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleared  of  lice:  and  to  do  this, 
drench  the  house  three  times  a  week  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  adding  a  gill  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  every  quart  of  the  mixture 
of  soap  and  kerosene  before  the  water  is 
added.  Also,  once  a  week  rub  melted,  lard 
well  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks, 
and  a  little  under  the  wings  and  around 
the  vents. 


UTILIZE  ORCHARDS  FOR  POULTRY. 

Any  farmer  who  has  an  orchard  and 
does  not  keep  a  large  flock  of  hens  upon  it 
is  wasting  valuable  space  which  could  be 
profitabl.v  dtiliz(fd  with  advantage.  It  does 
not  take  anything  from  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  when  an  orchard  is  used  for  i>oultry, 
but  on'  the  contrar.v  the  hens  will,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  enrich  the  land.  It  is  also 
beneficial  to  the  orchards  to  keep  a  flock 
on  the  ground  by  the  large  number  of 


I  in  the  kite  fall.-  when  the  frost  has  de- 
stroyed the  vegetation,  there  will  always 
be  a  portion  left  which  provides  the  small 
flock  with  the  green  food  that  it  requires, 
but  which  would  be  insignificant  for  large 
numbers.  The  table-scraps  also  serve  an 
important  purpose  with  a  small  flock.  They 
are  composed  of  a  variety  of  foods,  and 
greatly  assist  in  inducing  laying,  but  they 
are  of  no  value  at  all  for  a  lui'ge  number 
of  fowls. 

KEEPING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  desire  to 
save  eggs  from  certain  hens  for  hatching, 
so  as  to  use  the  best  in  the  flock,  it  may  be 
done  in  this  manner:  Wrap  each  egg  in 
tissue-paper  and  lay  it  in  cotton,  in  a  box. 
Three  times  a  week  turn  the  eggs  over,  or 
rather,  half  over,  and  keep  the  box  where 
the  eggs  will  not  freeze.  They  must  not  be 
in  a  warm  place,  but  kept  at  a  temperature 
not  lower  than  forty  degrees  or  over  sixty 
degrees.  Do  not  use  extra  large  eggs,  or 
those  very  small  or  misshapen;  and  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  eggs  laid  by  hens  will 
produce  stronger  chicks  than  those  from 
pullets.  Eggs  kept  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned should  hatch,  even  when  they  have 
been  laid  three  months,  as  it  is  known  by 
experience  that  such  has  been  the  case. 
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paper,  then  clapboarded,  using  lx.3-ineh 
strips  at  the  corners  to  finish  against. 
For  the  sloping  top  (which  has  a  southern 
exposure)  I  made  a  sash  for  SxlO-inch 
glass  to  fit,  and  this  is  provided  with 
hinges,  hasp  and  padlock.  A  short  ladder 
or  couple  of  steps  are  necessary  for  the 
hens  to  reach  the  roosting-entrance.  The 
nests  are  common  grocer's  boxes  with  the 
ends  cut  away,  as  shown,  and  slipped  in  on 
the  lower  floor,  whicli  is  just  dark  enough 
to  please  the  hens.  So  much  for  the  com- 
pactness; now  for  the  conveniences:  The 
long  door  (C)  in  front  is  raised  to  remove 
the  boxes  or  eggs,  the  end  door  (D)  is 
raised  to  hoe  out  the  droppings:  and  wlien 
desired,  the  entire  roosting-floor  can  be 
removed,  the  two  roosts  lifted  out.  and  the 
roof  also  removed,  so  that  in  five  minutes 
you  have  nothing  but  the  emiity  box.  into 
which  you  can  climb  with  a  whitewash- 
lirush  as  often  as  you  like.  The  adjoining 
yard,  or  run,  is  inclosed,  top  and  all,  with 
wire  netting,  so  arranged  as  to  be  covered 
with  some  old  sash  in  cold  weather  to  keep 
out  snow  and  most  of  the  rain.  The  small 
openings,  admitting  the  hens  to  the  roost- 
ing and  la.ving  rooms,  are  entered  from 
this  yard,  and  are  always  open.  The  out- 
side can  be  painted  as  desired." 


WEAK  LEGS  AND  DUCKS. 

Ducks  must  be  handled  very  cnrefully  at 
this  season  to  get  eggs.  Avoid  too  much 
corn-meal,  or  they  will  have  weak  legs. 
Cut  clover  very  fine  and  sprinkle  bran  over 
it  for  a  morning's  meal,  and  give  as  much 
as  they  will  eat.  They  will  need  nothing 
at  noon.  At  night  give  cooked  potatoes  or 
turnips,  adding  a  pound  of  ground  meat 
to  every  half  peck  of  cooked  food,  with  a 
quart  of  ground  oats  mixed  in.  Ducks  are 
iiot  partial  to  whole  grains.  A  box  of 
ground  charcoal  and  one  of  ground  oyster- 
shells  should  be  convenient.  Always  have 
a  trough  of  clean  water  near  them  when 
feeding  them.  Keep  the  floor  of  the  duck- 
house  well  littered  with  cut  straw,  and  do 
not  allow  it  to  become  filthy.  The  yards 
must  also  be  kept  clean  if  they  are  con- 
fined. After  the  flock  is  laying,  a  noon 
meal  may  he  given,  to  consist  of  the  same 
food  as  the  evening  meal.  Weak  legs  are 
nearly  always  due  to  overfeeding,  and 
especially  when  only  grain  is  used. 


injurious  insects  which  are  destroyed.  A 
dozen  guinea-fowls  will  search  every 
square  yard  of  a  ten-acre  field  carefully, 
and  many  times  over,  during  a  season,  as 
they  are  active,  ever  on  the  alert,  and  can 
subsist  without  assistance.  Ducks  and 
geese  are  very  partial  to  young  and  tender 
weeds  that  are  jiist  coming  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  goose  will  get  down  to  the 
very  roots  of  some  plants.  Every  pound  of 
poultry  or  dozen  of  eggs  procured  from  a 
flock  of  hens  in  an  orchard  .should  be  clear 
profit.  If  they  are  not  fed,  but  made  to 
find  their  food,  the  hens  will  soon  adapt 
themselves  to  circumstances,  and  use  in- 
sects, seeds,  grass,  etc.,  while  the  trees  on 
the  land  may  at  the  same  time  be  giving 
an  abundant  crop  of  fruit. 


DORKING  FOWLS. 

The  Dorking  is  used  in  England  as  a 
special  table-fowl,  but  the  English  people 
depend  on  Hamburgs,  Red  Caps.  Leghorns, 
etc.,  for  eggs,  not  regarding  the  Dorking 
as  a  special  breed  for  eggs.  In  this  coun- 
try the  farmers  desire  to  secure  a  breed 
that  ranks  high  for  both  eggs  and  the 
table,  thus  depriving  themselves  of  the 
be.-5t  table-fowls.  The  Dorking  chicks  are 
somewhat  tender,  but  the  adults  are  hardy. 
It  does  not  equal  some  breeds  for  laying, 
but  the  fact  that  it  has  been  used  in  Eng- 
land for  a  century  as  the  best  of  all  breeds 
for  the  t:ible  entitles  it  to  favor  in  this 
country,  also. 


SMALL  AND  LARGE  FLOCKS. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained 
from  lai;ge  and  suiall  flocks  will  demon- 
strate that  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  in 
the  flocks  there  is  a  larger  proportionate 
profit  from  the  small  flock  than  from  the 
other.  This  fact  leads  to  the  consideration 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  feasibility  of 
attempting  to  keep  large  numbers  by  giv- 
ing them  the  same  condition  to  which 
smaller  flocks  are  subjected.  A  glance 
over  the  field  will  show  that  this  has  been 
atfemjited  over  and  over  again,  but  the 
large  flock  never  equals  the  other.  This  is 
because  the  large  fluck  cannot  secure  the, 
variety  of  food  within  the  limits  of  a  small 
one.  Where  but  a  dozen  hens  are  toirether. 
they  have  more  food  proportionatel.v,  and 


MILLET-SEED  FOR  POULTRY. 

Millet-seed  should  be  a  regular  diet  for 
the  laying  hens,  and  it  should  be  kept  on 
hand  and  in  a  convenient  place  for  use. 
When  you  go  into  the  yards  and  the  hens 
run  to  .vou  for  food,  which  they  will  do  if 
fed  frequently,  even  when  they  are  not 
hungry,  sc"itter  millet-seed  for  them  and 
let  them  seA  the  seeds.  Mustard-seed, 
hemp-seed,  or  any  small  seed  will  answer. 
A  tablespoonful  of  seed  is  sufficient,  as  it^ 
is  not  intended  so,  much  as  a  portion  of  the 
ration  as  to  keep  the  hens  busy. 


SELECTING  A  BREED. 

For  a  cold  climate,  the  breed  selected 
should  not  be  the  "Vest  layer,"  for  that 
depends  on  circumstances,  but  choose  one 
that  has  small  combs,  is  heavily  feathered 
and  of  large  size.  To  improve  the  flock, 
take  tl;e  best  laying  hens  and  mate  them 
with  a  male  that  is  young  and  vigorous, 
noting  the  hardiness  of  the  chicks  while 
raising  them.  Thje  male  will  impress  his 
characteristics  on  the  chicks  more  than 
will  the  hens. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Brown  I.egliorns.— E.  R.  E..  Stockton. 
X.  J.,  writes:  "What  is  the  proper  color  of 
the  breast  and  tail  of  a  Brown  Leghorn 
male?" 

Reply:— The  color  of  both  breast  and  tall 
should  be  black. 

Hatcliinsr  Broilers.— M.  E.  R.,  Athens. 
Ohio,  writes:  "Whon  should  broilers,  to  be 
sold  in  spring,  be  hatched?" 

Reply: — The  broilers  that  bring  the  best 
prices  in  spring  should  be  hatched  at  any 
time  from  now  until  about  the  middle  of 
January. 

Sitting  Hphs.  —  S.  G.  P.,  JIacon.  Mo., 
writes:  "Is  it  advisable  to  allow  the  hens 
that  become  broody  to  hatch  chicles  this 
winter?" 

Keplt: — Xot  unless  you  have  excellent 
aci  ommodatioiis  for  the  hens  and  chicks,  as 
chicks  are  difficult  to  raise  during  very  cold 
weather. 

Keeping;  I<arse  Nnmbers.  —  E.  B,  F.. 

Rook  Island.  111. .writes:  "Can  a  .voniig  m:in, 
bv  givini;  bis  wlioli-  tinip  thpreto,  keen  1  (X)0 
hens  on  ten  acres  and  make  a  paying  business 
of  it?" 

Hkplt: — It  has  been  discussed  in  these  col- 
umns frequently.  It  is  not  possible  to  suc- 
ceed with  so  large  a  number  unless 
experienced.  One  must  begin  with  a  few  and 
ifr.ulually  incrcnsc.  Disease  and  overfeeding 
hare  been  the  chief  obstacles. 

Pnrple  Oonibs.— L.  H.,  Knauston.  Kan., 
writes:  "Our  fowls  have  black  or  purple 
combs;  they  eat,  but  seem  weak,  suddenly 
falling  over." 

Rki'Ly: — The  color  of  the  comb  Is  onl.v  an 
iniliintion  that  they  are  ill.  Tli'>  cause  is 
j>iobiibl.v  indigestion,  from  overfeeding,  f'ease 
.Til  food  except  iin  ounce  nf  lean  meat  once  a 
day.  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  nnx 
voiuica  to  each  quart  of  drinking-water  for 
a  week. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


.\T  LOW  PniCKS  AND  OX  E.\SY  TEHMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
ofTers  for  snle  on  easy  terms  and  at  low 
pri<-es.  1.50.0IKI  acres  of  choice  fruit,  garden- 
ing, farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOfTHKRX  ir.LINOIS.  They  are  also 
largely  interested  in.  and  call  espeelal  atten- 
tion to  the  fillD.diiO  acres  of  land  in  the  famous 
YAZOO  VALI-KY  of  .Mississipi)i.  lying  along 
and  owned  by  the  Yanoo  iV:  Mississippi  Valley  \ 
Railro.id  Conqiany.  and  which  that  Compan.v 
otters  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Spec- 
ial inducements  and  facilities  offered  to  go 
and  examine  these  lands  l)oth  in  Southern 
Illinois  and  in  the  "Y'azoo  Valley."  Miss. 
For  further  description,  map  and  any  infor- 
mation, address  or  <'all  upon  K.  I*.  .SKENE, 
I/and  Commissioner,  Xo.  1  I'ark  Row,  Chicago, 
III. 


Feed  Your  Hogs 

^    cooked  food.    They  will  thrive 
better  than  when  fed  with  raw  food. 

COOK  YOUR  HOG  FOOD 
in  our  Feed  Boiler  and  Cooker 
Send  for  pamphlet.  "Cooking 
Food  for  Stock."   It's  free. 

Maple  Sap 
Evaporators. 


We  have  had  20  years  cxperi- 
1  encein  the  manufacture  of  Maple 
jSap  Evaporators.  Thousands 
(have  been  sold.  Our  illustrated 
(catalogue  of  sugar  makers'  sup- 
l  plies  sent  FREE  on  application. 
\  Granite  State  Evaporator  Co 
214  Main  St,  Marlow,  N.  H. 
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BEBEEHIBE,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol- 
etein  Cattle.  Thoroaghbreii 
Sheep,  Fancy  Foot  try.  Hantina 
,   and  House  Doge.  Catalogue. 
OChranville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa- 


♦•♦•♦•♦•-♦•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦et 

For  a  knife  that  will  cut  a  horn  without  0 
crushing,    because    it    cuts    from    four  ^ 
"Sides  at  once  get  —  ■  ti.  ^ 

THE  KEYSTONEt 
— DEHORNER— S 

It  is  humane,  rapid  and  durable.  Fully  5 
warranted.  HIGHEST  awabd  at  Woeld's  S 
Fair.  Descriptive  circulars  ^ 
A.  C.  BKOSIUS,  Cocliranvllle,  Pa,  % 


FARMERS 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BETTER  YOUR 
CONDITION?  If  you  do,  call  on  or  ad- 
dress: The  Pacific  Northwest  Immigra- 
tion Board,  Portland,  Oregon. 

LOTS  OF  EGGS 

when  hens  are  fed  green 
cat  bone,  cut  by  tho 
Improved  *96 

MANN'S 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER 

the  standard  of  the  world.  13 
sizes.  $5  and  up.  C.  O.  D.  or 
On  Trial.   Cat'l'gyree  if  you 

name  this  paper, 
r.  W.  MANN  CO..  Milford.  Haas. 


POULTRY  MONEY 

how  to  get  it  fully  eiplained  in  our 
NEW  POITLTRY  BOOK  AND 
CATAIiOGUE  FOR  1897.  Printed 
in  colors.  Cuts  of  the  leading 
breeds  of  fowls.  Plans  for  Poultry 
Houses.  Tested  Remedies  for 
Poultxy  Diseases,  Prices  of  Eggs 
and  Poultry.  Worth  Dollars.  Sent 
for  10  cts.  stamps  or  silrer.  Address 
THE  J,  W.  DEHiLER  CO.,  Box  162,  FBEEPOBT,  lU. 
Mention  this  paper. 

ais  about  the  actual  worth  of  ) 
lour  new  book  on  Incubation  j 
and  Poultry.  Contains  a  ful  J  i 
and  complete  description  of  > 
the  Reliable  Incubator  ( 
_£  the  Brooder  of  same  name,  i 
together  with  cnts  and   in-  \ 
stnictions  forbuild'p  poultrv  . 
houses  and  much  of  interest  and  , 
/great  value  to  The  poultryman.  Sent  on  rec'pt  of  10c. 

Mention  this  paper. 


New  MAMMOTH 

POULTET  GUIDE  for  1897 

Something  entirely  new;  almost  100 
pages  containing  a  lithograph  plate  of 
fowls  in  their  natural  colors  and  150 
other  new  illustrations;  gives  new 
plans  for  poultry  houses;  sure  reme- 
dies and  recipes  for  all  diseases,  and. 
how  to  make  Poultry  and  Gardening 
pay;  sent  postpaid  for  only  15  cents. 
BauSCher  Jp.,Boxl41  Freeport,IIf 
Mention  this  paper. 


IHATCH  Chickens  «r ,f team- 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Simple.  Perfect,  Self-Regulat- 
ing. Tbousaixls  in  successrul 
o(ieratif>a.  Lowef<t  priced 
llrst-claii«  Hatcher  made. 
GEO.  11.  STAHL. 
114  tolas     6th  Pt,  Quincy.ni. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

Hsiohfj  ChickeQs  by  Steam.  Al>sulutelj 
i>elf*resulutlne.    The  simplei^t.  most 
reliahle,  and  cbenpest  Br<it-cl.-i'is  Hatcber 
,    in  the  market.   Cln*u1arM  FKEK. 
GEO.  EKTEL  CO..  QIIXCY,  ILL. 


HarCH  CHICKENS 

nilii  a  machine  that  will  hatch  every 

BRii  that  can  be  hatched. 
The  New  Saumenig  Hatehera 

bend  '<!  stamps  for  catalogue  I«o.  42. 
INVINCIBLE  HATCHER  CO.  SpringSeld.O. 


mDDnriT  to  be  derived  from 
rnUni  the  poultry  bmme-is 
tfc  lurtuy  thines  of  value  to  poultry  men, 
touerher  with  a  full  descrvction  of  the 
MONITOR  INCUBATOR  is  coii- 
tairiH(t  in  Si)  p.  ciilalo*:.  Send  4c.  stamps. 
A.F.WIlllAMS,2S  Racest.  BRlSTOL.Conn. 


YOU  CANNOT  FAIL  of  stio 

c^Hs  in  the  poultry  buniuess  if  you  use 
NEW  SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATOR.  Kew  hjs- 
tern  of  veail lat ion;  new  luethoil  of  gen- 
eratiiin  moisture  ;  uew  uever-fixil  Ktilf- 
regulator.  Catalog  6c  in  stps;  worth  alL 
ES  IIOINES  U  H.  CO,  Dox  61  l>es  ffloiues,  Lu 


MAKE  HENS  LAY; 


Q  tbo  early  Fall  and 
in  the  cold  weatht-r 
of  Wiotor  when  prices  art-  hl^h.  You  can  do  it. 
I>o  you  wunt  the  Secret  I  Our  Xew  Poultry 
Rook  telU  It  all.  Vou  nood  ft.  Sent  Freo  as 
Premium  with  the  tVarside  Gleanlnes  3  month.*  for 
10  cents.  Addreaa.  Poultry,  WoyfttdeCc,  CUatonTllIe,  Conn, 

Catalogue  of    Speakers,  Bialneups, 
PlnvK.  Prills.  TfftclH-rs'  Aids.  Lptter 
\Vrit»Tt5.Ainusemeirtfi.FortuneTelIerfl, 
Dream  books.etc.  Dick  ot  Fitzgerald,  24  Ann  St.,  N.Y. 


Pkckmber  15,  isfv;, 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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FROM  WIDDLETON  TO  WADDLETON. 

"WbeD  we  set  out  a-journeyiug,  my.  baby  girl  imd  I, 
It  reittly  is  a  woikKt  how  the  way  goes  fleeting  by; 
The  fourse  is  from  the  sitting-room,  hervfaarser  is  my 
Iviiee, 

And  tiie  miustrel  music  with  iis  is  her  little  laugh  of 
glee. 

"Oh!  from  Widdleton  to  Wadiileton  it's  eighteen 
miles, 

Jiut  from  Wadilleton  to  M  iilrlleton  it's  nineteen  miles 

(Which  is  just  a  freak  in  distance  which  my  con- 
science reconciles 

With  the  theory  that  baby  songs  are  full  of  tricks  and 
wiles) —  " 

Oh!  from  Widdleton  to  Waddleton  it's  eighteen  miles." 

Vi'e  never  have  arrived  at  where  we  .set  about-tn  go, 
For  always  on  the  journey  baby's  curly  head  ilrops 
low; 

And  then  I  draw  Iier  closer,  closer,  cIoseH  to  my 
l)reast. 

And  the  steed  is  turned  to  pasture  and  its  riiler  is— 
undressed. 

Still  from  Widdleton  to  Waddleton  it"s  eighteen  miles. 

And  from  Waddleton  to  Widdleton  it's  ninetoctr  miles. 
And  the  breezes  bring  a  murmuring  from  drowsy 
afterwhiles. 

And  a  little  prayer  is  offered  for  a  life  to  know  no 
triab*— 

Oh!  from  Widdleton  tp  Waddleton  it's  eighteen  miles. 


A  COHUTTA  romance; 

BY  WII>L  N.  HARBEN. 

Author  of  "From  Clue  to  Clima-V,"  "Almost  Per- 
suaded," "The  Laud  of  the  Changing  Sun," 
"  White  Marie."  "A  Mute  Confessor,"  etc, 

Chapter  Viri. 


~"  wo  weeks  later.  Wes- 
terfelt  h;nl  alino.st  wholly 
reoovered  from  his  .  ill- 
ne.ss.  Going  to  the  stable 
one  night  after  bi.s  supper 
at  the  hotel,  Waslibiuu 
gave  him  a  letter.  It  was 
addressed  in  Sue  Daw.son's 
handwriting.  Westerfelt's 
heart  sank  as  he  lighteil  a 
oundle  at  the  wick  of  Wash- 
bum's  lantern,  and  went 
up  to  his  room. 
■""I'll  never  read  another  line  from  that 
woman,"  he  said.  "I  can't.  >She'll  run  me 
crazy!" 

He  threw  the  letter,  unopened,  on  the  table,  • 
sa'T'tlown,  and  clasped  his  hamls  uvi-r  jiis 
knee,  and  remained  hiotionless  for  several 
minutes.  Then  he  picked  up  the  letter,  and 
held  one  corner  of  it  in  the  candle  flame.  It 
igiuted.  and  the  blue  blaze  began  to  spread 
over  the  envelop.  Suddenly  he  blew  it  out. 
and  tore  open  the  letter.  The  margins  of 
the  paper  were  charred,  but  the  contents 
were  intact.   The  letter  was  as  fidlows: 

John  W'esterfelt.  T  heard  you  Come  Nigh  meetin 
yore  Death.  The  Lord  let  you  live  to  make  you  Suffer. 
The  worst  snfferin  is  not  in  the  body  But  in  the  Soul. 
Tou  will  likely  live  a  long  time  and  never  git  over 
yore  gudty  sufTerin.  I  have  been  findin  Out  more 
About  yore  liistory .  3Iy  Pure  child  was  not  the  only 
innocent  girl  you  wouM  Not  trust.  You  have  been 
mistrustful  of  every  woman  _  you  ever  had  dealins 
with.  You  begun  when  a  Boy  aud^  the  Uabit  has 
growed  on  you  tell  you  would  donbt  one  of  God's  own 
angels  ef  yore  intrust  wuz  at  stake.  The  Report  has 
giiue  out  that  some  gal  over  thar  tuk  care  of  you 
while  you  wu/  ilowu  in  Bed.  Well,  it  would  be  jest 
like  you  to  try  yore  skill  on  her.  God  Help  her.  I 
dont  know  her  nor  nothin  about  her,  but  she  ort  ter 
be  warned.  Ef  she  loved  you  with  all  Her  soul  you 
would  pick  a  Flaw  somehow.  Mark  my  words.  Yon 
will  live  to  see  Awful  Shapes  when  nobody  else  does. 
Y'ore  Hell  Has  begun.   It  will  Go  on  foreverlastin. 

St  E  i.VWSON. 

He  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  went 
to  the  window  and  drew  down  the  shade. 
Then  he  locked  the  door,  ami  pUiced  the 
candle  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  an  open 
book  before  it  so  that  his  hed  was  in  the 
shadow.  He  listened  to  hear  if  Washburn 
was  moving  below,  then  knelt  by  the  bed, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"Oh,  God!"  he  groaned,  "help!  help!  Iielp! 
Oh,  mother,  if  .voti  are  an.vwhere  near,  heip 
me!  Help  niel  Help  me!  My  hell  has  be- 
gun! Keep  me  from  wanting  her!  OU.  God, 
I  want  her!  I  kno'!\'  I  would  always  mistrust 
her,  and  .vet  m,v  desire  for  her  i«j  burning 
me  up!.  Oh,  Godl  is  this  m.v  luwi.shmenf; 
I  deserve  it.  but  pity  me!.  J  .ini  sorr.v!  I 
repent  as  much  as  a  man  can!" 

He  rose,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  -bed,  and 
rlasped  his  hands  betweeti  his  knees.  The 
room  was  in  darkness,  except  for  the  spot 
of  light  on  the  wall  behind  the  book.  Below 
he  heard  the  horses  crunchin.g  their  corn  and 
bay.  He  took  from  his  pocket  Sue  Dawson's 
letters  and  the  one  from  Sall.v,  and  wrapped 
rhem  in  a  piece  of  paper.  Then  he  looked 
about  for  a  place  to  hide  them.  In  a  corner 
overhead  he  saw  a  jutting  rafter,  and  be- 
hind it  a  dark  niche  where  the  shingles 
sloped  to  the  wall.  It  was  too  high  for  him 
to  reach  from  the  floor,  so  he  placed  his 
table  bene'tth  the  spot,  and  mounting  it,  he 
pushed  the  packet  tightly  into  the  corner. 
Then  he  got  down,  and  removed  the  tabte 
cautiously,  that  Washburn  might  not  hear 
him.  and  sat  on  the  bed  again.   He  then  re- 


ni.iini  d  motionless  for  twenty  minutes.  Sud- 
deul.v  a  rat  ran  across  the  Boor  witli  a  scr.ip 
of  paper  in  its  mouth.  He  stared  at  the 
place  where  the  rat  had  disappeared  as  if 
bewildered;  then  rose,  placed  the  table  back 
against  the  wall,  secured  the  packet,  and  put 
it  into  his  pocket. 

The  hours  passed.  He  could  not  sleep. 
Seeing  the  moonlight  shining  through  his 
window,  he  de(ide<l  to  take  a  walk.  He 
went  below.  Washburn  sat  in  a  little  circle 
of  candle-light  mending  a  piece  of  harness. 

"Has  thi'  hack  come  in  .vet'/"  asked  Wes- 
terfelt.  remembering  that  he  had  paid  little 
attention  to  business  that  day. 

"Yes."  answered  Washburn:  "it's  down  at 
the  store  unloadiu'  the  mail." 

"I  thought  I  heard  it  turn  the  corner.  Any 
passengers'/" 

".No." 

"I'll  be  back  soon."  and  Wesferfelt  went 
out. 

.  The  November  air  was  dr.v  and  keen  as  he 
walked  briskl.v  toward  the  mountains.  The 
lo.iil  ran  through  groves  of  stmited  persim- 
mon and  sassafras  bushes,  across  swift-run- 
ning monntaiii  streams  and  through  dense 
tangles  of  wild  grapes  and  muscadine  vines. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  reached  the  meeting- 
house on  a  little  ri.se  near  the  roadside. 

It  had  never  been  painted,  but  age  and  the 
weather  had  turned  it  gray.  IJehind  it.  in- 
closed by  a  rail  fence,  was  the  village  grave- 
yard. The  mounds  had  sunk,  the  stones 
leaned  earthward,  and  the  deca.ving  trellises 
had  been  pulled  down  by  the  vines  which 
clambered  over  them.  He  sat  down  on  the 
steps  of  the  little  building.  He  had  no  idea 
wliat  time  it  was  when  he  rose  to  retrace 
his  steps.    The  road  gleamed  in  the  moou- 


"It  is  reported  that  .vou  saw  them  with 
their  load  of  whisk.v  night  bi-fore  last  on 
the  mountain  when  you  were  looking  for 
your  stray  mare." 

"I  did  see  them."  answered  Westerfelt. 
"and  asked  them  if  they  had  seen  m.v  mare." 

"Then  when  you  passed  on  you  met  the 
revenue  men  that  afterward  arrested  the 
party." 

"Yes.  The.v  tried  to  make  me  tell  them  if 
I  had  met  such  a  iiarty.  but  I  refused  to  do 
so." 

"ill-.  Westerfelt.  Toot  Wamliush  has  made 
theui— his  gang— think  that  you  reporti'il  the 
men.  The.v  are  condiig  to-iiiglit  to  take  you 
w.t.  The  others  don't  mean  to  kill  .vou: 
the.v  say  it's  .just  to  whip  .vou.  and  Jar  and 
fetither  .vou.  and  drive  you  onl,of  the  plai-e. 
but  hi* — Toot  Wambush— will  kill  you  if  he 
gets  a  cliaiK'e.  He  wou'ld  not.  let  yoti  get 
away  alive.  lie  has  promised  the  others  not 
to.  but  he  will.  Il<'  hates  vou.  auii  he  wants 
revenge." 

Westerfelt  put  his  hand  on  the  bellows- 
pole,  am]  the  .great  leather  bag  rattled  ami 
gasjied,  and  a  piiff  of  ashes  rose  from  the 
forge. 

"How  do  .von  happen  to  know  this':"  he 
asked,  coldly.  She  shriink  trom  him,  and 
then  stared  at  him  in  silence. 

"How  do  .vou  know?"  he  repeated,  in  the 
.same  tone. 

She  drew  the  shawl  with  which  she  had 
covered  her  head  more  closel.v  about  her 
shoulders. 

"Toot    hinted    at    it    himself,"    she  said, 
slowl.v. 
"When?" 

".\bout  an  hour  ago." 
"Y'ou  met  him?" 


He  tcrxed  .sttddenly,  and  dipulsively 
grasped  heb  hands. 


'I'LL  SEVER  READ  ANOTHER  LINE 
FROM  THAT  WOMAN." 
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liglit  as  it  stretched  on  to  the  village.  He 
would  go  back  to  bed,  though  he  felt  no  in- 
clination to  sleep. 

As  he  approached  the  stable,  walking  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  on  the  side  of  the 
street,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  woman  come 
out  of  the  blacksmith's  shop  opposite  the 
stable.  For  a  moment  she  pau.sed.  her  face 
raised  toward  his  window,  and  then  disap- 
peared in  the  shop.  It  was  Harriet  Klo.vd. 
He  stepped  behind  a  tree,  and  watched  the 
door  of  the  shop.  In  a  moment  she  rea|)- 
peared,  and  looked  toward  his  window  again. 
He  surmised  that  she  was  waiting  to  see 
him,  so  he  stepped  out  into  the  moonlight, 
and  advanced  toward  her. 

"Oh,  it's  you!"  she  exclaimed,  excitedly. 
"I've  been  waiting  to  see  .vou.  I— I  must 
tell  you  something:  but  it  won't  do  to  stand 
here:  somebod.v  will  see  us.  Can't  we — c-ome 
into  the  shop  a  minute?" 

Without  speaking,  he  followed  her  into 
the  dark  building.  She  led  him  past  piles 
of  old  iron,  wagon-tires,  plowshares,  tubs 
of  black  water,  anvils  and  sledges,  to  the 
forge  and  bellows  at  the  back  of  the  shop. 
She  waited  as  if  expecting  him  to  speak,  bnt 
he  onl.Y  looked  at  her.  questioningl,y. 

"I  came  to  warn  .vou,  Mr.  Westerfelt,"  she 
began,  lamely.  "Y'ou  saw  the  party  of  moon- 
shiners that  were  arrested  and  put  in  jail 
last  night,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes.  What  of  it?" 


I  "Yes." 

"Would  he  have  told  .vou  if  he  thought  you 
I  would  tell  me?" 

"I  reckon  not — wli.v.  no." 

"Then  he  considers  that  you  are  in  sym- 
patli.v  with  his  murderous  plans?" 

"I  don't  know:  bnt  I  want  .vou  to  keep  out 
of  their  wa.y.  You  mn.st.  Oh.  Mr.  Westerfelt. 
you  must  go!  They  will  come  down  the 
Hawk-bill  road:  you  could  ride  off  toward 
Dartnioutli  and  escape.    Don't  wait!" 

"I  see,"  he  answered:  ".vou  want  to  keep 
him  from  committing  a  crime." 

•  I  Want  to  keep  him  from  killing  you." 

"Do  you  think  he  would  take  advantage  of 
a  helpless  man'/" 

"Y'es;  I  know  it." 

"Then  .vou  acknowledge  he  is  a  coward?" 

'^'Y-e-s."  Her  voice  was  almost  a  whisper. 
She  moved  into  a  moonbeam  that  streamed 
through  a  crack  in  the  roof.  Her  face  was 
like  white  marble.  He  looked  awa.v  from 
her.  The  handle  of  the  bellows  creaked,  as 
he  leaned  on  it.  He  turned  suddeul.v,  and 
impulsively  grasped  her  hands. 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  an.vway,"  he  said. 
"You  have  been  the  best  friend  I  ever  had. 
If  I  don't  tresit  yon  better,  it  is  owing  to  my 
bad  nature;  I  can't  control  it.  I  am  sorry 
you  love  such  a  fellow.    But  some  women — " 

"I  do  not  love  him."  She  looked  into  his 
eyes  steadily,  and  went  on  in  a  trembling 
voice:    "I  fancied  him  a  little  at  first,  and 


he  came  to  see  nie  so  often  that  the  other 
j'oiitig  men  sloiiped  coming.  I  had  to  go 
with  him  or  stay  at  iionie.  But  he  took  to 
drinking,  and  got  troublesome.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  stop  his  coming.  Y'ou  don't 
know  how  weak  a  woman  is—" 

"Y'es,  I  do."  He  released  her  hands,  and 
leaned  against  an  anvil  behind  him.  A 
hammer  fell  into  a  tub.  and  the  water 
splashed  on  her  dress,  bnt  neither  of  them 
noticed  it.  "Ah.  yes!  I  do."  he  went  on, 
bitterly.  "I'.nt  you  ought  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.  and— and  never  marr.v 
any  man  unless— unless  .vou  tell  him  every- 
thing, and  he  is  willing  after  be  knows." 

Her  eyes  glittered  in  the  moonbeam,  as  she 
siiddenl.v  shrank  from  him.  She  twisted  a 
corner  of  her  sliawl  nervousl.v  in  her  hands, 
and  for  a  moment  seemed  speechless.  Sud- 
denly slie  caught  her  breath.    "You  know—" 

"What  .vou  think  I  do  not  know'/- yes." 

She  stared  at  him:  her  hands  hung  down 
at  her  si<les. 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"Never  mind  how.  but  I  know:  that's 
enough." 

She  raised  a  corner  of  her  shawl  to  her 
face. 

He  canght  her  hands.  "Don't  cry."  he 
said.  "Tlnit  won't  help  it.  I'd  give  m.v  lifes 
if  ever.vtliiug  was  different.  No,  let  me  hold 
your  hands  just  this  once — it  won't  make 
an.v  difference.  I  have  never  toui-hed  .vou 
before." 

"That's  why  you've  been  so  indifferent, 
and  avoided  me  so  much  since  .vou  got  well?" 
she  asked,  allowing  her  hands  to  sta.v  in  his. 

"If  .vou  want  the  truth.  ,ves." 

"I  don't  blame  you."  she  said,  with  tragic 
calmness.  "You  are  right.  I  am  not  fit  for 
yon.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  never  to — to 
marr.v,  even  before  I  ever  saw  you.  bnt  when 
you  were  down  helpless  through  his  cov.-- 
ardice,  I  began  to  hate  him.  and- and  then 
I  knew  what  real  love  meant.  There's  uo 
use  trying  to  hide  it:  you  know  I  do  love 
you;  I've  shown  it  a  hundred  times.  I 
would  not  say  it.  but— now  .vou  think  I  am 
awfull.v  foolish — bnt  sometimes  I  think  you 
care  a  little  for  me." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  He 
impulsively  put  his  arm  around  her.  and 
started  to  draw  her  to  him,  but  snddenl.v  re- 
lea.sed  her.  He  remembered  that  she  was 
Toot  Wambnsh's  accomplice  in  crime,  and 
that  .she  had  broken  the  law  for  his  sake. 
How  could  such  a  woman  be  tine  to  any 
man  long  at  a  time? 

"I'm  not  ashamed  of  it."  he  said.  "I've 
had  a  lot  of  experience  with  women,  but  I 
have  never  felt  this  wa.v  before.  It  seems  to 
me  if  I  was  to  live  a  thousand  .vears  I'd 
never  feel  like  you  was  the  same  as  other 
women.  Ma.vbe  .vou  love  me  real  deeply,  and 
maybe  you'll  change  again,  but  I'll  never 
want  any  other  human  being  like  I  want 
you.  I  have  been  a  bad  man.  Ever  since  I 
,was  a  boy  I  have  played  with  love.  In  con- 
sequence of  what  I  have  done  I  .sufl'er  as  no 
mortal  ever  suffered.  Repentance  brings 
contentment  to  some  men.  bnt  they  ain't  like 
me.  I  don't  do  a  thing  from  morning  to  night 
but  brood  over  my  iiast  life." 

"I  knew  .von  had  had  some  trouble."  She 
put  out  her  hands  toward  him,  but  he  seemed 
liot  to  see  them. 

"How  did  you  know?"  he  asked. 

"You  talked  in  your  delirium.  That's  why 
I  first  took  pit.v  on  yon.  I  never  saw  a  man 
sutfer  so  much  in  mind.  You  rolled  and 
twisted  the  first  two  or  three  riights.  and., 
hegged  for  forgiveness,  often  so  loud  that  I 
was  afraid  others  in  the  hou.se  would  hear." 

He  opened  his  palms  before  her.  "The-se. 
hands  are  stained  with  human  biood— inno- 
cent human  blood,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
"I  don't  deny  it:  if  it  would  do  a  particle 
of  good.  I'd  tell  every  soul  on  earth.  I  won 
a  joung  girl's  love,  and  when  I  got  tired  of 
her  and  left  her,  she  killed  herself  to  escape 
the  misery  she  was  in.  Nobody  on  earth 
knows  that  she  took  her  own  life,  except 
me  and  her  mother,  and  she  is  now  my  mor- 
tal enemy.  She  never  gives  me  a  minute's 
rest— she  writes  lo  me  constantly  that  I'll 
never  get  forgiveness— never  see  a  minute's 
happiness,  and  she  is  right;  I  never  shall. 
She  predicted  when  I  first  came  over  here 
that  I'd  love  a  woman  that  I  could  not 
marr.v.  and  she  spoke  the  truth,  for  I  do." 
For  a  moment  he  was  .<!'ilent,  then  he  went  on: 

"We  must  separate.  I  wiH  not  make  an- 
other woman  unhappy,  and  I  could  never 
marry  you— my  God.  never!  I'm  not  that 
sort  of  a  man.  I'm  too  weak— too  .suspic- 
ious. Loving  j-ou  is  my  puni.shment,  and. 
I'll  bear  it.  When  I'm  gone,  you'll  soon  for- 
get me." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that!"  She  was  beginning 
to  cry. 

She  leaned  toward  him.  and  pnt  out  her 
hands.  He  held  them  for  an  'instant,  then 
gently  pushed  her  from  him.  "No,  we  must, 
part."  he  said,  resolutely.  "Some  men  have 
married  women  under  such  circumstances 
and  been  happy,  but  I  am  not  that  sort;  I'm 
too  suspicious.  I  make  mountains  out  of 
mole-hills.  I  love  you— I  want  you,  but  I'd 
never  be — be  satisfied." 

She  moved  a  step  backward,  and  stood 
staring  at  him,  mutely.  There  was  a  sound' 
of  barking  dogs  over  toward  the  mountain. 

"Go,  quick!"  She  caught  l-?r  breath. 
"Don't  wait!  They  may  come  any  minute. 
Don't  let  them  kill  you!" 
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He  did  not  stir.  "You'd  better  go  home," 
he  said,  calmly.  "I  dou't  care  a  straw  what 
becomes  of  me.  I've  had  enough  of  the 
whole  business.  I  have  got  as  much  right 
to  live  as  an.vbod.v  else,  and  I  will  not  be 
driven  from  pillar  to  post  by  a  gang  of  out- 
laws, headed  b.v  a  coward."  He  drew  a  re- 
volver, and  half  cocking  it,  twirled  the 
cylinder  with  his  thumb.  "I've  got  five 
thirt.v-two  caliber  shots  here,  and  I  think  I 
can  put  some  of  them  where  they  belong." 

She  pushed  it  down  with  her  hand.  "Xo, 
no!"  she  cried;  "you  must  not  be  reckless — " 

"I  am  a  pretty  good  shot,"  he  went  on, 
"and  Toot  Wambush  shall  be  my  first  target 
if  I  can  pick  him  out.  Then  they  may  do 
what  they  like.  You  must  go  home.  It  will 
do  .vou  no  good  to  be  seen  with  me." 

She  caught  his  arm.  "I'll  stay  with  you  if 
you  don't  go.  Hush!  Listen!  What  was — 
Great  heavens,  they  are  coming!    Go!  Go!" 

She  glided  swiftly  to  the  door,  and  he  fol- 
lowed her.  Coming  aloug  the  Hawk-bili 
road  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  distant  they 
saw  a  body  of  horsemen,  their  heads  and 
shoulders  dressed  in  white.  His  revolver 
slipped  from  his  fingers,  and  rang  on  a  fallen 
anvil.  He  picked  it  up,  mechanically.  He 
was  not  a  coward,  and  yet  the  sight  un- 
nerved him,  as  things  touching  the  super- 
natural will  many  brave  men. 

"Run!  Get  out  a  horse!"  she  cried.  "Wash- 
burn is  in  the  stable:  he  will  help  you!  Go, 
quick,  for  God's  sake!  I  shall  kill  myself  if 
they  touch  you." 

He  stared  at  her  an  instant;  then  he  put 
bis  revolver  in  his  belt. 

"All  right,  then,  to  oblige  you;  hurry 
home!"  He  hastened  across  the  street,  and 
rapped  on  the  office  door. 

"Who's  there?"  called  out  Washburn. 

There  was  a  sound  of  bare  feet  on  the  floor 
inside,  and  the  door  opened. 

"What's  uij.?"  asked  Washburn,  sleepily. 

"I  want  my  horse;  there's  a  gang  of  White- 
caps  coming  down  the  Hawk-bill,  and  they 
are  after  me,  I  reckon." 

"Xly  heavens!"  Washburn  began  fumblin:,' 
along  the  wall.  "Where  in  thunder  are  the 
matches"^  Here's  one!"  He  scratched  it, 
and  lighted  his  lantern.  "I'll  git  him  out, 
Mr.  Westerfelt,"  he  cried.  "Stand  still,  an' 
ef  I  ain't  quick  enough,  make  a  dash  fur  that 
strip  of  woods  over  thar  in  the  field.  The 
fences  would  keep  'em  from  followin',  an' 
you  might  escape." 

When  he  had  gone  into  the  stable  Wester- 
felt looked  after  Harriet.  She  had  walked 
only  a  few  yards  down  the  street,  and  stood 
nnder  the  trees.  He  stepped  out  into  the 
moonlight,  and  signaled  her  to  go  on,  but 
she  refused  to  move.  Even  in  the  face  of 
danger  the  realization  of  his  love  came  upon 
him  with  a  strange  sweet  force.  He  heard 
Washburn  swearing  inside  the  stable,  and 
asked  what  the  matter  was. 

"I  can't  git  a  bridle  that'll  fit  your  boss," 
he  answered. 

"Hurry!    Anything  will  do." 

The  Whitecaps  had  left  the  mountain- 
side, and  were  now  in  sight  on  tlie  level 
road.  A  minute  more,  and  Westerfelt  would 
be  a  captive.  He  might  get  across  the  street 
unnoticed,  and  hide  himself  in  the  black- 
smith's shop,  but  they  would  be  sure  to  look 
for  him  there.  If  he  tried  to  run  through  the 
fields,  they  would  see  him  and  shoot  at  him, 
or  run  him  down. 

"Heer  you  are.  Which  door,  back  or  front?" 
cried  Washburn. 

"Front;  quick!   I've  got  to  run  for  it." 

Washburn  slid  the  big  door  open,  and  led 
out  the  horse. 

"Git  up,  quick!  They  are  at  the  branch. 
Darn  it.  they  heerd  the  door— they  are  a-gal- 
lopin'!" 

As  Westerfelt  put  his  foot  into  the  stirrup 
he  saw  Harriet  Floyd  glide  into  the  black- 
smith's shop.  She  had  determined  not  to 
desert  him.  As  he  sprang  up,  the  girth 
snapped,  and  the  saddle  and  blanket  fell 
under  his  feet. 

"By  George,  they  are  on  us!"  cried  Wash- 
burn. One  of  the  gang  raised  a  shout,  and 
they  all  came  on  with  increased  speed. 

"Up!  up!"  cried  Washburn,  kicking  the 
saddle  out  of  his  way.  "Quick!  What's  the 
matter?"  Westerfelt  seemed  unable  to 
mount.  He  was  limp  all  over.  Washburn 
caught  one  of  his  legs,  and  lifted  him  on  his, 
horse.  Westerfelt  spurred  his  horse  furious- 
ly, but  the  animal  plunged,  stumbled  and 
came  to  his  knees.  The  foremost  of  the  gang 
was  now  within  twenty  yards  of  him. 

"Halt,  thar!"  he  yelled.  Westerfelt  drew 
his  horse  up,  and  continued  to  lash  him  w^th 
his  bridle-rein. 

"Shoot  his  horse,  but  don't  tech  him!" 
was  the  next  command. 

Several  revolvers  went  off.  Westerfelt's 
horse  swayed  at  the  rump,  and  then  ran 
sideways  across  the  street,  and  fell  in  a 
fence-corner.  Westerfelt  alighted  on  his 
feet.  He  turned,  and  drew  his  revolver,  but 
just  then  his  horse  rolled  against  his  legs 
and  knocked  the  weapon  from  his  hand.  It 
struck  the  belly  of  the  horse,  and  bounded 
into  the  middle  of  the  street. 

"Ha,  we've  got  ye!"  jeered  the  leader,  as 
he  and  two  or  three  others  covered  Wester- 
felt with  their  revolvers. 


I 


CHAI'TER  IX. 

The  gang  formed  a  semicircle  around  Wes- 
terfelt and  his  groaning  horse.    They  ap- 


peared ghostly  and  hideous  in  their  white 
caps  and  cloaks,  as  they  looked  down  at 
liim  through  the  eye-holes  of  their  masks. 
One  of  them  held  a  coil  of  new  rope,  and  he 
swung  it  back  and  forth  before  Westerfelt's 
face. 

"Y"ou  juust  go  with  us  up  the  Hawk-bill 
road  fur  a  little  moonlight  picuic,"  he  said. 
"We've  picked  out  a  tree  up  thar  that  leans 
spank  over  a  clift"  five  hundred  feet  from  the 
bottom.  Ef  the  rope  broke,  ur  yore  noggiu 
slipped  through  the  noose,  you'd  never  know 
how  come  .vou  so." 

"He's  got  to  have  some'n  to  ride,"  sug- 
gested another  mufiled  voice.  "Y'ou  fellers 
lirAve  done  his  horse  up." 

he's  got  plent.v;  he  won't  need  'em 
atter  the  picnic,"  laughed  the  man  with  the 
rope.    "You-uns  back  thar  that  hain't  doin' 
nothin'    but   lookin'    purt.v,    you   go    in    the  j 
stable  and  trot  out  some'n  fur  'iin  lo  rid-^:  \ 
doggoned  ef  I  want  'im  to  straddle  behind  ^ 
)ue.    His  spook  ud  ride  with  me  every  time 
I  passed  over  the  Hawk-bill. 

"Bill  Washburn's  in  thar."  said  a  man  in 
the  edge  of  the  crowd.  "I  seed  'im  run  in 
as  we  rid  up." 

The  leader,  who  sat  on  a  restive  horse  near 
Westerfelt,  calltd  out: 

"Helio,  in  thar.  Bill  Washburn;  git  out 
some'n  to  put  your  man  on!  Hurry  up,  ur 
we'll  take  you  along  to  see  the  fun!" 

Washburn  opened  the  oflice  door  and  came 
out  boldly. 

"What  do  you  say,  Mr.  AVesterfelt?  It's 
yore  property;  I'll  be  hanged  ef  I  move  a 
peg  agin  the  man  that  I  work  fur  ef  ever' 
Whitecap  in  Christendom  orders  it." 

"Careful,  careful,  young  man;  none  of 
your  lip!"  said  the  leader,  half  admiringly. 

"Give  them  the  lot!"  It  was  the  first  time 
Westerfelt  had  spoken. 

Wa.shburn  made  no  reply,  but  went  at  once 
into  the  stable. 

Westerfelt's  horse  raised  his  heiid  and 
groaned.  A  man  near  the  animal  dismounted 
and  drew  his  levolver. 

"What  do  you  say?"  said  he  to  Westerfelt, 
"hadn't  I  better  put  'im  out  o'  his  misery?" 

"I'd  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would." 
Westerfelt  turned  his  face  away.  There  was 
a  moment's  pause'.  The  man  waited  for  the 
horse's  head  to  become  still.    Then  he  fired. 

"Thanks,"  said  Westerfelt.  He  looked 
around  at  the  crowd,  wondering  which  of  the 
uieu  could  be  Toot  Wanibush.  He  had  an 
idea  that  he  had  not  yet  spoken,  and  was 
not  among  those  nearest  to  him.  Through  the 
open  door  he  could  see  Washburn's  lantern 
moving  about  in  the  stable. 

"Hurr.v  up  in  thar,"  cried  a  tall  figure;  "do 
you  think  We're  gwine  to — "  He  began  to 
cough. 

"How  do  you  like  to  chaw  cotton.  No.  6?" 
asked  a  man  near  him. 

"The  lint  gits  down  my  throat,"  was  the 
reply.  "I'd  ruther  be  knowed  by  my  voice'n 
to  choke  to  death  on  sech  truck." 

From  far  and  near  on  all  sides  came  the 
dismal  barking  of  dogs,  but  the  villagers,  if 
the.v  suspected  what  w.-is  being  enacted, 
dared  not  show  their  faces.  Washburn  led 
a  horse  through  the  crowd,  and  gave  the 
bridle  to  Westerfelt.  He  hesitated  as  if 
about  to  speak,  and  then  silently  withdrew. 
Westerfelt  mounted.  Two  borsenien  went 
before  him  and  two  fell  behind.  The  leader 
gave  the  order,  and  the  gang  moved  back 
toward  the  mountain.  As  the.v  passed  the 
shop,  Westerfelt  saw  within  the  form  of  a 
woman  lying  on  the  ground  just  out  of  the 
moonlight  that  fell  in  at  the  door.  Harriet 
had  swooned.  When  they  passed  the  shop, 
Westerfelt  reined  in  his  horse,  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder  at  Washburn,  who  stood 
in  front  of  the  stable.  All  the  others  stopped, 
and  Washburn  came  quickly  forward. 

"Any  directions  you  want  to  give?"  he 
asked. 

"I  saw  you  looking  over  the  account-book," 
answered^  Westerfelt,  significantly.'  "I  was 
in  the  blacksmith's  shop  to-day,  and  left  it 
on  the  forge." 

Washburn  stared  blankly  for  an  instant; 
then  he  said,  slowly,  "All  right." 

"You'd  better  get  it  to-night,"  added  Wes- 
terfelt. 

"All  right.    I'll  attend  to  everything." 

"Cool  as  a  cucumber,"  laughed  a  man. 
"Next  thing  you  know  he'll  give  orders 
'bout  whar  he  wants  to  be  buried,  au'  what 
to  'ave  cut  on  his  grave-rock." 

The  whole  gang  laughed  at  this  witticism, 
and  started  on  again.  When  they  had  gone 
about  a  hundred  yards  Westerfelt  glanced 
back.  He  saw  Washburn  ci-oss  the  road  and 
enter  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  the  next 
instant  the  shop  was  hidden  by  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road.  They  passed  the  meeting- 
house, and  began  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
Here  and  there  along  the  dark  range  shone 
the  red  fires  of  chestnut  harvesters.  The 
blue  smoke  hung  among  the  pines,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  smell  of  burning 
leaves. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  band  reached 
a  plateau  covered  with  dry  heather.  They 
went  across  it  to  the  edge  of  a  high  prec- 
ipice. It  was  perpendicular  as  a  wall.  Below 
lay  the  valley,  its  forests  of  pines  and  cedars 
looking  black  in  the  dear  moonlight. 

"Git  down,  men,  an'  let's  'tend  to  business 
an'  go  home,"  commanded  the  leader.  "I 
have  a  lirmkerin'  atter  a  hot  breakfast." 

Everybody  alighted  except  Westerfelt.  The 


leader  touched  him  with  his  whip.  "Git 
down,  Or  do  you  want  to  be  drug  off  like  a 
saddle?" 

"Ma.v  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do  with 
me?"  asked  Westerfelt,  indifferently. 

The  leader  laughed.  "Putt  some  turkcy- 
red  calico  stripes  on  that  broad  back  o' 
jorn,  an'  rub  in  some  salt  an'  pepper  to 
cuore  it  up.  We  are  a-gwine  to  teach  yer 
that  new  settlers  ca.vn't  run  this  community 
an'  coolly  turn  the  bluecoats  agin  mountain 
folks." 

Westerfelt  looked  down  on  the  masks  up- 
turned to  biui.  Only  one  of  the  band  had 
a  revolver  in  sight.  Westerfelt  believed  him 
to  be  Toot  Wambush.  He  had  not  spoken  a 
word,  but  had  been  one  of  the  two  that  had 
ridden  close  behind  him  up  the  mountain. 
One  of  the  white  figures  unstrapped  a  pil- 
low f]om  llie  back  part  of  his  saddle.  He 
held  it  between  his  knees,  and  grunted  as  he 
gashed  it  with  his  knife. 

"By  hunke.v,  the.v  are  white  uns."  he  said, 
as  he  took  out  a  handful.  "I  'lowed  they  was 
black;  ef  m.v  ole  v>'oman  knowed  I'd  took  a 
poke  uv  'er  best  goose-feathers  ter  dab  on  a 
man  she'd  git  a  divorce." 

Two  or  three  laughed  in  their  masks.  An- 
other laugh  went  around  as  a  short  figure 
came  from  the  bushes  with  a  bucket  of  tar 
which  had  been  left  near  the  roadside. 

"Heer's  yore  gumstickum."  He  dipped  a 
paddle  in  it.  and  flourished  it  before  Wes- 
terfelt, still  on  his  horse.  "Sa.v.  mister,  you 
don't  seem  inclined  to  say  anything  fur  yore- 
se'f;  the  last  man  we  dressed  out  for  his 
weddin'  begged  like  a  whipped  child,  an' 
nuide  no  end  o'  promises  uv  good  behavior." 

Westerfelt  got  down  from  his  horse.  "I'm 
in  your  power,"  he  answered.  "I  won't  beg 
an.v  man  nor  gang  of  men  living  to  give  me 
my  rights.  I  suppose  I  am  accused  of  having 
reported  those  fellows  to  the  revenue  men. 
I  have  simply  to  say  that  it  is  a  lie!" 

"I'h.  uh!"  said  the  leader,  "careful!  care- 
ful!   Don't  be  reckless." 

"I  say  it's  a  lie!"  Westerfelt  stared  straight 
into  the  mask  of  Toot  Wanibush.  Wambush 
started,  and  half  raised  his  revolver,  but 
quickly  concealed  it  under  the  sheet  that 
hung  below  his  waist.  Everybody  was  silent, 
as  if  they  expected  a  reply  from  Wambush, 
but  he  made  none. 

"The  pore  mountain  men  lyin'  in  the  At- 
hiTita  jail  said  so,  anywa.v,"  said  the  leader. 
■'They  ain't  heer  to  speak  up;  it's  a  easy 
tiling  to  give  the  lie  to  them." 

"■I'hey  were  mistaken,  that's  all;"  said 
AVesterfelt.  "Nobody  but  the  revenue  men 
themselves  could  tell  the  whole  truth  about 
it.    I  did  pass  the  wagon—" 

"An'  eavesdropped  on  the  two  men— oh, 
we  know  you  did,  kase  they  heerd  a  sound, 
an'  then  as  you  didn't  come  for'ard,  they 
'lowed  they  had  made  a  mistake;  but  when 
you  finall.v  did  pass  they  knowed  it  was  you, 
and  that  you  had  been  listenin'." 

"That's  the  truth,"  replied  Westerfelt.  "I 
had  been  warned  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  me  to  go  about  in  the  mountains  alone. 
I  heard  the  men  talking,  and  stopped  to  find 
out  who  they  were  before  I  approached 
them.  I  did  not  want  to  run  into  an  am- 
bush. As  soou  as  I  found  out  who  they 
were  and  got  the  information  I  wanted,  I 
passed  by." 

"At  the  stable,  though,  young  man.'~ 
sneered  the  leader,  "at  the  stable,  ni.ght 
'fore  last,  when  the  bluecoats  fetched  the 
men  an'  the  plunder  in  they  told  you  that 
they'd  found  the  men  an'  wagon  right  whar 
you  said  they  wuz." 

"You  bet  he  did.  What'n  the  thunder's 
the  use  a-jabberin'  any  longer?"  The  voice 
was  Wambush's.  and  his  words  seemed  to 
fire  the  others.  Westerfelt  started  to  speak, 
but  his  words  were  drowned  in  a  tumult  of 
voices. 

"Go  ahead!"  cried  several. 

"Go  ahead!  Are  you  gwine  to  hold  a 
court  an'  try  'im  by  law?"  asked  Wambush, 
impatiently.  "I  'lowed  that  p'int  was 
settled." 

Westerfelt  folded  his  arms,  calmly.  "I've 
no  more  to  say.  I  see  I'm  not  going  to  be 
heard.  You  are  a  gang  of  cold-blooded  mur- 
derers." 

The  words  angered  the  leader. 

"Shuck  off  that  coat  an'  shirt!" 

"Westerfelt  took  otT  his  coat,  and  threw  it 
across  his  saddle,  and  began  to  unlace  the 
bosom  of  his  flannel  shirt.  "I'm  glad  to  say 
I'm  not  afraid  of  you.  If  you  have  got  hu- 
man hearts  in  you,  you'll  kill  me,  though, 
and  not  let  me  live  after  the  degradation 
you  are  going  to  inflict.  I  know  who's  led 
you  to  this.  It  is  a  cowardly  dog  who  never 
had  a  thing  against  me  till  I  refused  to  let 
him  have  credit  when  he  already  owes  me 
an  account  that's  been  running  for  two 
years.  He  tried  to  kill  me  with  a  pistol  and 
a  knife  when  I  was  unarmed.  He  failed,  and 
had  to  get  .vou  to  help  him.  You  are  not 
a  bit  better  than  he  is.  I'm  no  coward.  I've 
got  fighting  blood  in  me,  if  you'll  give  me  n. 
chance  to  show  it.  Some  of  .vou'd  acknowl- 
edge it  if  I  was  to  tell  yon  who  my  father 
was.  I  an>  prett.v  sure  that  there  are  three 
men  in  this  gan.g  who  fought  side  b.v  side 
with  him  in  the  war,  and  were  with  him 
when  he  was  sliot  down  tryin'  to  hold  up  the 
flag  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  He  once 
carried  one  of  the  dirt.v  cowards  off  the  field 
when  he  could  hardly  walk,  with  a  bullet  In 
his  own  leg!" 


"What  regiment  wuz  that?"  broke  in  a 
voice  in  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 
"Forty-second  Georgia." 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke;  then  the  same 
voice  asked : 

"Who  was  your  father?" 

"Alfred  Stone  Westerfelt,  under  Colonel 
Mills." 

The  tall,  slender  figure  of  the  questioner 
pushed  into  the  ring.  Without  a  word  he 
stood  near  Westerfelt,  and  unpinned  the 
sheet  that  was  around  him,  and  slowly  took 
oft"  his  mask.  Then  he  put  a  long  forefinger 
into  his  mouth,  prized  out  two  wads  of  cot- 
ton, and  threw  tluin  on  the  ground. 

It  was  old  Jim,  Hunter.  He  cleared  Jiis 
throat,  spat  twice,  wiped  his  mouth  with  his 
hand,  and  slowly  swept  the  circle  with  his 
eye.s. 

"I'm  the  feller  that  was  toted  out."  he 
said.  He  cleared  his  throat  again,  and  then 
went  on; 

"Boys,  if  thar's  to  be  any  whippin'  ur  tar- 
rin'  an'  featheriu'  in  this  case,  I'm  agin  it 
tooth  and  toe-nail.  Alf  AVesterfelt's  boy 
sha'n't  have  a  hair  o'  his  head  fetched  on 
sech  evidence  as  we've  had  while  I'm  alive. 
You  kin  put  that  wad  in  your  months  an' 
chaw  on  it.  I've  got  too  much  faith  in  the 
Westerfelt  stock  to  believe  that  a  branch  of 
it  'nd  spy  ur  sneak." 

Two  others  pushed  forward,  taking  off  their 
sheets  and  masks.  They  were  Joe  LougUeld 
and  Weston  Burke. 

"We  are  t'other  two."  said  Longfield.  dryly. 
"The  Yanks  killed  off  too  many  o'  that 
sort  o'  stock  fur  us  to  begin  to  abuse  it  at 
this  late  day.  Ef  this  feller's  fetched,  it 
will  be  over  my  dead  body." 

"Yore  a-talkin'  fur  me,"  said  Burke,  sim- 
ply, and  he  i)ut  his  hand  on  his  revolver. 

"We've  been  a  leetle  too  hasty."  went  on 
Jim  Hunter.  "We've  'lowed  Toot  Wambush 
to  inflame  our  minds  agin  this  man,  an*  now 
I'll  bet  my  hat  he's  innocent." 

"Thar's  a  gal  in  it,  anyway,  I'm  a-think- 
in',"  opinetl  Weston  Burke,  dryly. 

"Xlen,"  cried  the  leader,  ■■thnr's  a  serious 
disagreement.  We've  always  listened  to  Jim 
Hunter:  what  must  we  do  about  it?" 

"Send  the  man  back  to  town!"  cried  a  voice 
in  the  eilge  of  the  crowd.  "He's  the  right 
sort  to  the  marrow;  I'll  give  'im  my  paw 
an'  wish  'im  well." 

"That's  the  ticket!"  chimed  in  the  man 
witli  the  rope. 

"I  'low  myself  that  we've  been  hasty," 
went  on  the  leader. 

"Putt  down  that  gun!  Drap  it!"  cried  Jim 
Hunter,  suddenly  turning  on  Toot  Wambush. 
"Ef  you  dare  to  cock  a  gun  heer  you'll  never 
live  to  hear  it  bang!"  .- 

Wambush  started  to  raise  his  revolver 
again,  but  Hunter  knocked  it  from  his  hand. 
Wambush  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  hut  the  old 
man  kicked  it  out  of  his  reach. 

"You  dou't  work  that  trick  on  this  party," 
he  said,  hotly. 

"I  wasn't  tryin'  to  draw  it,"  muttered 
Wanibush. 

"You  lie!"  Then  Hunter  turned  to  the 
leader:  "What  d'.ve  think  ortter  be  done 
with  a  man  like  that?  Ef  I  hadn't  'a'  been 
so  quick,  he'd  'a'  shot  Westerfelt.  an'  before 
the  law  we'd  all  'a'  been  accomplices  iu  mur- 
derin'  a  innocent  man." 

"1  move  we  give  the  dirt.v  whelp  six  hours 
to  git  out'n  the  county,"  said  Joe  Longfield. 

"That  would  be  too  merciful,"  said  Burke. 

"Boys,"  the  leader  cried,  "Wambush  has 
broke  a  rule  in  tryin'  this  thing  on  us.  You've 
heerd  the  motion;  is  thar  a  second?" 

"I  second  it,"  said  Jim  Hmiter. 

"It's  been  moved  an'  seconded  that  Wam- 
bush be  'lowed  six  hours  to  git  out  o'  the 
county;  all  in  favor  say  yes." 

There  was  a  general  roar. 

"All  opposed  say  no." 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment,  then  Wambush 
muttered  something,  but  no  one  understood 
what  it  was.  He  turned  his  horse  around 
and  started  to  mount.  He  had  his  left  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  and  had  grasped  the  mane  of 
his  horse  with  his  right  hand  when  the 
leader  yelled: 

"Hold  on,  thar!  Not  so  quick,  sonn.v.  We 
don't  let  anybody  as  sneakin'  as  you  are  ride 
off  with  a  gun  in  yore  hip-pocket.  Search 
'im,  bo.vs;  he's  jest  the  sort  to  fire  on  u-S  an' 
make  a  dash  fur  it." 

Hunter  and  Rurke  closed  in  on  him.  Wam- 
bush drew  back,  and  put  his  hand  behind 
him. 

"Stand  back,  blast  you!  Don't  touch  me!" 
he  threatened. 

The  two  men  sprang  at  him  like  tigers, 
and  grasped  his  arms.  Wambush  struggled 
and  kicked,  but  they  held  him. 

"Walt  thar  a  minute,"  cried  the  leader. 
"He  don't  know  when  to  let  well  enough 
alone.  You  white  sperits  out  thar  with  the 
tar  and  feathers,  come  for'ard.  Wambush 
ain't  satisfied  with  the  garb  he's  got  on." 

A  general  laugh  went  around.  With  an 
oath  Wanibush  tlirew  his  revolver  on  the 
ground  and  then  his  knife.  Hunter  and 
Burke  allowed  him  to  mount  his  horse. 

"Don't  let  hlni  go  .vet."  commanded  the 
leader.    "Look  in  his  saddlc-bags.',' 

Wamb\ish's  horse  snorted,  kicked  up  hl.s 
heels  and  tried  to  plunge  forward,  but  Burke 
clung  to  the  reins  and  held  him. 

"He  dug  his  spur  in  on  this  side  like  thun- 
der." said  a  man  in  the  crowd.  "It's  a 
wonder  he  didn't  rip  him  open." 


December  15,  1896. 
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The  list  of  those  who  will  contribute  to  The  Youth's  Companion 
during  the  coming  year  is,  as  usual,  long  and  brilliant.  It  includes 
not  only  popular  writers  of  fiction,  but  also  some  of  the  most 
eminent  naval  officers,  travellers  and  explorers,  men  of  science 
and  statesmen. 

Life  and  Work  at  Washington* 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister  he  contributed  to  The  Companion,  as  did  Mr.  Blaine  when  Secretary  of  State. 
All  the  members  of  the  present  American  Cabinet  but  three  have  written  for  its  columns.    During  the  coming  year  the 
following  features  of  national  work  will  be  described  by  members  of  the  national  government ; 

EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  POST-OFFICE,  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Wilson,  Postmaster-Gen'I. 
BUILDING  A  WAR-SHIP,  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Secretary  Navy. 

WHAT  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  DOES,  Hon.  Judson  Harmon. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SENATOR,  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  CONGRESSMAN,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed. 


National  Capitol,  Washington. 


For  Ambitious  Boys. 

THE  HABIT  OF  THRIFT,  Andrew  Carnegie. 
BECOMING  A  DOCTOR,  Dr.  Austin  Flint. 

HOW  LINCOLN  EDUCATED  HIMSELF, 

Jesse  "W.  Weifc. 

FORESTRY  AS  A  PROFESSION,  Gifford  Pinchot. 
THE  LARGEST  SALARIES,      CarroU  D.  Wright. 


For  Ambitious  Girls. 

TRAINING  THE  VOICE,'  Madame  Lillian  Nordica. 
A  GIRL  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS, 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
NURSING  AS  A  CAREER,  Dr.  W.  L.  Love. 

MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENTS,  Elizabeth  Bisland. 
FLOWER-GROWING  FOR  PROFIT,  ReneBache. 


Popular  Writers  for  1897. 

In  addition  to  twenty-five  staff  writers.  The  Companion  Contributors  include  not  only  the  most  popular  writers  of 
fiction,  but  some  of  the  most  eminent  Statesmen,  Scientists,  Travellers  and  Musicians. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome. 
Lady  Jeune. 
Lady  Harcourt. 
Miss  Alice  Longfellow. 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Rev.  L^nman  Abbott,  D,  D. 


Ian  Maclaren. 
Rudyard  Kipling. 
Hall  Caine. 
Stephen  Crane. 
Frank  R.  Stockton. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


Geo.  W.  Smalley. 

Harold  Frederic 

Hamlin  Garland. 

Max  aReU. 

W.  Clark  Russell. 

Lieut.  R.  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N. 


Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz. 
Dr.  W.  A.- Hammond. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson. 
Dr.  Austin  Flint. 


And  more  than  one  hundred  other  eminent  men  and  women. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  CALENDARS  issued  this  year 
will  be  given  to  each  New  Subscriber  to  The  Companion. 

It  is  made  up  of  Four  Charming  Pictures  in  color,  teautifully  executed.  Its  size  is  lo  by  24  inches.  The  subjects  are  delightfully 
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"S'arch  them  bu^'s."  ordt-red  the  loader, 
"an'  ef  he  makes  anuther  budge  before  it's 
done,  or  opens  his  mouth  fur  a  whisper, 
drag  'im  right  down  au'  give  'im  'is  deserts." 

Wambush  offered  no  further  resistauce. 
Hunter  fumbled  in  the  bags.  He  held  up  a 
quart  flask  of  corn-whisky  over  his  head 
and  then  restored  it.  "I  hain't  the  heart 
to  deprive  'im  of  that,"  he  said  as  he  walked 
around  the  horse.  "He  won't  rind  any  better 
in  his  travels."  On  the  other  side  he  found  a 
forty-four  caliber  revolver. 

"That  'ud  be  a  ugly  customer  to  meet  on 
a  dark  road,"  he  said,  holding  it  up  for  the 
others  to  see.  "By  hunkey.  it  'nd  dig  a  tun- 
nel through  a  rock  mountain.  Say.  Wester- 
felt,  ef  he'd  'a'  got  a  whack  at  yer  with  this 
yore  pieces  'ud  never  come  together  on  the 
day  o'  judgment." 

Westerfelt  made  no  reply.  A  man  had 
handed  him  his  coat,  but  he  had  not  put  it 
on. 

"Xow  let  'im  go,"  said  the  leader.  "Ef  he 
dares  to  be  seen  in  this  county  six  hours 
from  now  he  knows  what  will  come  of  'im. 
We  refuse  to  shelter  'iui  any  longer,  an'  the 
officers  of  the  law  will  nab  'im." 

The  ring  of  men  and  horses  opened  for 
Wambush  to  pass  out.  He  said  nothing  nor 
turned  his  head  as  he  rode  down  the  moun- 
tain into  the  blue  haze  that  hung  over  the 
valley. 

"What  do  you  say,  boys?"  proposed  Jim 
Hunter  to  Longfield  and  Burke,  "let's  ride 
down  the  road  a  piece  with  Westerfelt." 

"All  right,"  both  of  them  said.  There  was 
a  general  scramble  of  the  band  to  get 
mounted.  Westerfelt  got  on  his  horse,  and 
started  back  toward  the  village,  accompanied 
by  the  three  men.  AVhen  they  had  ridden 
about  a  hundred  yards,  Westerfelt  said: 

"I'm  taking  you  out  of  your  way,  and  I 
think  I'd  rather  go  alone." 

"Well,  all  right,"  said  Hunter,  "but  you've 
got  to  take  my  gun.  That  M  help  would  do 
anything  to  get  even  with  you." 

"I  know  it."  Westerfelt  put  the  revolver 
In  his  pocket.   "But  he'll  not  try  it  to-night." 

"Xo.  I  think  he's  gone  fur  good."  said 
Longfleld.    "I  guess  he'll  make  for  Texas." 

At  a  point  where  two  roads  crossed  a  few 
yards  ahead  of  them  Westerfelt  parted  from 
the  three  men.     They   went   back  up  the 
mountain,  and  he  rode  slowly  homeward. 
[To  be  continued.) 


BEASTS  AS  MINO-READERS. 

"Do  you  think  animals  communicate  to- 
gether?" was  asked  of  the  Hagenbeck  lion- 
tamer. 

"They  put  their  heads  close  together  and 
seem  to  have  a  sort  of  sign  language.  They 
express  such  simple  thoughts  as  'I'm  tired,' 
'Get  out  of  the  way,'  'Stand  back,'  'Are  you 
well?'  Quite  plainly,  to  my  observation, 
among  each  other. 

"The  language  of  animals  seems  quite  plain 
to  me,"  continued  the  famous  lion-tamer, 
earnestly.  "Men  have  a  consiclerable  ability 
to  communicate  by  facial  expression  and 
gesture,  but  school  themselves  to  repress 
these  natural  expressions  of  rage,  fear  or 
friendship,  and  say  by  oral  language  what 
their  wisdom  dictates,  often  quite  the  op- 
posite of  what  they  feel. 

"Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  simple 
to  make  believe,  and  this  gift,  which  men 
misuse,  is  their  regular  mode  of  communica- 
tion. Notice  how  quickly  a  dog  scents  rage 
or  sorrow  in  his  master's  face.  ATe  can't  see 
the  expression  of  a  lion's  face  except  of  rage, 
but  his  companions  can. 

"I  have  also  thought  that  animals  have  the 
gift  of  thought-reading  instead  of  power  to 
speak.  Did  j-ou  ever  see  one  animal  fail  to 
understand  another?  I  never  saw  such  an  in- 
stance. The  range  of  their  thoughts  is  lim- 
ited. I  do  not.  think  they  can  read  men's 
thoughts,  except  very  imperfectly,  because 
they  are  so  extensive  and  complex  and  be- 
yond their  comprehension.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  what  we  call  mind-reading  is  mere 
survival  here  and  there  of  the  lost  sixth 
sense  which  was  probably  common  to  prim- 
itive man,  and  which  animals  possess  to  this 
day." 


SOME  OLD  TREES. 

The  oldest  tree  of  which  there  is  authentic 
record  is  the  Soma  cypress,  of  Lombai-dy.  It 
is  known  to  have  been  in  existi-nce  in  4'J  B.  C. 
There  are,  however,  many  trees  for  which  a 
vastly  greater  antiquity  is  claimed:  some  of 
the  Senegal  baobabs  are  saiil  to  be  five  tliou- 
■sand  year5  old.  The  So  tree  of  Anuradha- 
pura,  in  Ceylon,  is  perliaps  the  oldest 
specimen  ot  another  very  long-lived  species. 
It  is  held  sacred  upon  the  gi-ound  that  it 
sprang  from  a  branch  of  the  identical  tree 
under  which  Buddha  reclined  for  seven 
years  while  undergoing  his  apotheosis.  The 
oak  is  well  known  to  live  long,  and  there 
are  specimens  still  standing  in  ralestine  of 
which  the  tradition  goes  that  they  grew  out 
of  Cain's  staff.  The  hawthorn  sometimes 
lives  to  be  very  old.  There  is  said  to  be  one 
inside  Cawdor  castle  of  an  '"immemorial 
age."  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  may  also  be 
mentioned:  and  there  are.  accc.rdiug  to  the 
late  Dean  Stanley,  still  eight  of  the  olives  of 
Gethsemane  standing,  the  gnarled  trunks 
and  scanty  foliage  of  which  will  alwa.vs  be 
regarded  as  the  most  affecting  of  the  sacred 
memorials  in  and  about  Jerusalem. 


A  HUT  USED  BY  WASHINGTON. 

While  lunidreds  of  pilgrims  daily  crowd  tlie 
shrine  of  Mount  Vernon,  one  of  the  mo.st  in- 
teresting relics  of  Washington  remains  un- 
known and  unnoticed,  and  is  rapidly  falling 
inti>  di'cny.  This  is  a  small  cabin  which  was 
used  by  Washington  when  a  young  iii:in  en- 
gaged in  surveying  the  lands  n(  upjier  A'ir- 
ginia.  The  huuse  is  liicati  cl  in  Cliiiki'  county, 
the  distrirt  being  foriiied  in  fnini  Fred- 

erick, and  named  for  the  illustrious  General 
George  Clarke,  of  early  days. 

Near  Berryville.  in  Clarke  county.  General 


Daniel  ilorgan.  of  Revolutionary  fame,  built 
a  handsome  home,  which  he  called  "Soldiers' 
Rest."  About  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
site  of  this  manor  is  located  the  cabin,  which 
is  regarded  with  almost  religious  veneration 
by  the  jienple  of  the  neighborhood,  and  whicli 
is  being  slowly  e.-iten  by  the  tooth  of  time. 

Thr>  house  is  twelve  feet  square,  and  there 
are  but  two  rooms,  one  on  the  ground  floor 
and  one  for  a  garret.  Beneath  the  building 
flows,  or  rather  did  flow  dtiring  the  last  cen- 
tur.v,  ,1  small  stream,  which  was  used  for 
cooling   purposes.     The   upper   chamber  is 


lathed  and  plastered:  only  one  window  lights 
it.  while  a  rough  door  gives  access  to  the 
visitor,  who  must  mount  by  a  ladder.  Here 
it  was  that  Washington  was  accustomed  to 
keep  his  instruments  when  on  a  surveying 
expedition.— New  Haven  Morning  Journal. 


Instead  of  Triflixo  with  .a.  Bad  Cold  use 
Dr.  D.  Jayni 's  Kxpectorant.  which  will 
loosen  the  p'hlegm., subdue  intlamniatinn.  and 
certainlv  save  your  lungs  and  throat  much 
dangerous  wear'  and  tear.  The  best  family- 
Pill,  Javne's  Painless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 
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WANTED-A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Where  have  they  gone  to — the  little  girls 
With  natural  manners  and  natural  curls, 
Who  love  their  dollies  and  like  their  toys, 
And  talk  of  something  besides  the  boys? 

Little  old  women  in  plenty  I  find, 
Mature  In  manners  and  old  of  mind; 
Little  old  flirts  who  talk  of  their  "beaux," 
And  vie  with  each  other  In  stylish  clothes. 

Little  old  belles,  who,  at  nine  and  ten, 
Are  sick  of  pleasure  and  tired  of  men; 
Weary  of  travel,  of  balls,  of  fun. 
And  find  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

Once  in  the  beautiful  long  ago. 

Some  dear  little  children  I  used  to  know: 

Girls  who  were  merry  as  lambs  at  play. 

And  laughed  and  rollicked  the  live-long  day. 

They  thought  not  at  all  of  the  style  of  their 
clothes. 

They  never  imagined  that  boys  were  "beaux;" 
"Other  girls'  brothers"  and  "mates"  were  they. 
Splendid  fellows  to  help  them  play. 

Where  have  they  gone  to?  If  you  see 
One  of  them  anywhere  send  her  to  me. 
I  would  give  a  medal  of  purest  gold 
To  one  of  these  dear  little  girls  of  old. 
With  an  innocent  heart  and  an  open  smile. 
Who  knows  not  the  meaning  of  "flirt"  or 
"style." 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


SOME  PRETTY  GIFTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

WELL,  Mary,  who  is  always  de- 
vising something-  original  and 
dainty,  has  latterly  he&a  do- 
ing herself  proud.     I  went 
into  her  room  one  day  and  found  her  busy 
on  Christmas  presents.    The  first  one  that 
I  saw  was  a  stationery-pocket,  so  isretty. 

She  had  taken  a  piece  of  cardboard 
twelve  inches  long  and  nine  inches  wide. 
Over  this  she  had  stretched  plain  gobelin- 
blue  silk,  with  a  layer  of  sheet  cotton 
underneath  to  soften  the  elfect.  Being  of 
an  artistic  temperament,  she  had  decorated 
it  with  graceful  designs.  Upon  the  back  a 
windmill,  its  great  Dutch  arms  standing 
out  on  either  side,  a  little  Dutch  boy  bent 
over  a  little  wooden  table,  laboriously 
working  on  a  letter,  presumably  to  his 
sweetheart.  On  the  second  back,  with  a 
few  bold  strokes  she  had  sketched  a  little 
Dutch  girl  carrying  a  little  Dutch  ink- 
bottle  and  pen  from  a  little  wooden  cup- 
board. Through  the  tiny  diamond-paned 
window  a  glimpse  of  the  arms  of  a  huge 
windmill  might  he  seen.  Inside,  on  each 
of  these  respective  covers,  full  pockets  of 
white  silk  were  fastened.  Into  one  a  pack- 
age of  the  most  exquisite  note-paper  was 
slipped,  while  the  other  held  the  envelops. 
Neat  ribbon  hinges  joined  the  backs,  and  a 
delicious  breath  of  violets  permeated  the 
lovely  thing. 

She  next  offered  for  my  inspection  a 
pretty  little  affair  of  bronze  leather  and 
white  satin.  It  proved  to  be  a  scissors- 
pocket.  Jt  was  exactly  six  inches  long. 
The  back  was  cut  of  cardboard,  covered 
with  bronze  leather  and  lined  with  dull 
blue  silk  stitched  down  with  great  pre- 
cision. An  outer  piece,  also  of  the  moroc- 
co, silk-lined,  fitted  ever  this.    A  small 


A  number  of  mats  for  a  chamber-set 
she  showed  me  next.  They  came  in  vary- 
ing sizes,  and  were  crocheted  in  a  star 
design,  showing  seven  points,  so  easy  to 
reproduce,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  the 
stitches.  These  mats,  cut  square  from  soft 
linen  or  crash,  and  outlined  with  flowing 
scroll  or  rosebud  design,  add  much  to  the 
appearance  of  a  wash-stand. 

A  pasteboad  box  six  inches  square -and 
three  inches  high  had  been  converted  by 
her  nimble  fingers  into  the  daintiest  of 
handkerchief-boxes.  White  satin,  with 
cotton  underneath,  formed  the  lining  for 
bottom  and  sides,  and  the  rim  of  the  box 
being  cut  o£E;  it,  too,  was  lined  with  the 
white  satin.  The  outside  was  covered  with 
delicate  pink.  From  the  pink  shimmer  of 
the  lid  a  full  ruffle  of  delicate  lace  de- 
Ijended,  while  a  large  brass  ring  formed 
the  lift.  Redolent  with  the  perfume  of 
roses,  no  daintier  nest  for  dainty  handker- 
chiefs could  be  found. 

Then  there  was  an  oblong  cushion  of 
white  linen,  over  which  a  graceful  cluster 
of  forget-me-nots  fell  and  drifted,  and 
around  which  there  ran  a  full  drapery  of 
pretty  lace,  headed  by  pale  blue  baby 
ribbon. 

From  a  scrap  of  crash  she  had  fashioned 
the  prettiest  of  head-rests.  It  was  barred 
in  yellow.  In  the  center  of  each  white 
square  a  maple-leaf  was  outlined  in  yellow 
floss.   A  rufile  of  white  dimity  finished  it. 

From  the  depths  of  a  box  she  drew  forth 
a  half  dozen  bags  rqade  of  crash,  and  filled 
with  some  soft,  sweet-smelling  material. 
"Bath-bags,"  she  said,  "filled  with  almond- 


fume,  or  those  rose-leaves  I  gathered  last 
June,  scattered  over  the  cotton  will  finish 
it.   Don't  you  think  it  will  be  sweet?" 

"I  most  certainly  do,"  I  answered.  "And 
you  surely  ought  to  be  happy,  if  any  one 
is,  on  Christmas. 

Mahgaret  M.  Moore. 


A  DAINTY  COLLAR  ON  NET. 

There  is  nothing  more  becoming  and 
nothing  more  enjoyed  by  young  girls  than 


you  w-ill  certainly  feel  repaid.  The  meat 
must  first  be  prepared,  minced  very  fine, 
and  even  pounded,  which  makes  it  very 
tender.  Then  prepare  a  sauce  as  follows: 
Melt  one  ounce  of  butter  with  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  flour  until  very  smooth,  then 
add  a  teacupful  of  soup  stock,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  a  tablespoonful  of  tomato 
catchup,  and  a  small  onion  chopped  fine; 
mix  the  n;eat  in  with  this,  and  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  the  whites 


pretty  accessories  to  their  toilet  in  the  way 
of  ueck-fixings.  I  give  this  pretty  design 
for  a  collar  on  bobbinet.  It  can  be  worn 
with  silk  waists  or  muslin  dresses,  using  a 
black  velvet  or  ribbon  stock,  as  the  case 
might  demand. 

A  collar  made  in  this  way  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time;  it  is  like  lacework,  and  only 


meal,  powdered  orris-root  and  bran.  Oh, 
they  make  the  bath  most  delightful!" 

She  also  showed  me  a  pair  of  bath-mit- 
tens manufactured  by  herself  on  her  own 
plan.  Made  of  white  crash,  bound  with 
Turkey-red  calico,  they  looked  exceedingly 
sensible,  and  were  in  their  way  quite 
artistic. 


the  patient  need  undertake  it,  but  when  it 
is  made  you  have  a  piece  of  work  that  can 
descend  to  children  and  grandchildren. 
Use  a  very  fine,  good  quality  of  net  for  the 
collar;  baste  the  net  over  a  fine  piece  of 
organdie,  and  make  your  outer  scallops 
first,  using  fine  cotton  floss.  Then  confine 
the  inside  row  of  scallops  with  an  overcast 
stitch,  and  work  a  row  of  eyelets  below 
this  (on  the  net  and  organdie),  as  close  as 
they  can  be  worked  without  touching  each 
other.  Now  cut  away  the  organdie,  and 
proceed  with  the  embroidered  leaves,  as 
shown  in  illustration,  and  finish  the  neck 
with  a  narrow  hem.    Patty  Hanger. 


brass  ring  to  suspend  it  and  a  pretty  pair 
of  bright  scissors  finished  it. 

A  half  dozen  linen  handkerchiefs,  with 
her  father's  monogram  beautifully  em- 
broidered in  the  corner,  she  showed  me 
next.  "My  own  work,"  she  said,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiry,  pointing  to  the  embroidered 
rings  in  her  work-basket.  An  exactly  sim- 
ilar gift  was  prepared  for  her  mother. 


A  half  dozen  sachet-bags,  made  of  silk- 
oleue,  and  filled  with  cotton,  violet  powder 
and  orris-root,  to  place  in  one's  linen- 
drawer,  formed  a  most  luxurious  gift. 

She  was  working  on  the  last— a  lining 
for  a  dresser  drawer.  She  had  taken  the 
measure  exactly,  and  from  cotton  and 
fairy-pink  silkolene  she  was  creating  the 
lining  for  a  linen-drawer.  "A  dash  of  per- 


A  BLACK  APRON. 

A  black  apron  is  liked  by  many  in  stores 
and  offices,  and  this  one  is  a  little  more 
ornamental  than  a  plain  one.  The  mate- 
rial required  is  forty  inches  of  twenty- 
two-inch,  wide  sateen,  two  spools  of  linen 
thread  No.  70,  one  spool  of  black  silk  and 
one  yard  of  moire  ribbon. 

Any  pattern  of  wheels  can  be  used,  and 
the  illustration  shows  the  manner  of  ar- 
ranging theni^  

MEAT  SOUFFLE. 

That  is  a  good-souuding  name  for  a  very 
plain, homely  dish— now  isn't  it?  It  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  spelled  "sue-flay,"  and  we 
have  all  known  it  under  the  time-honored 
name  of  just  plain — hash.  But  that  is  a 
dilTorent  sounding  thing  altogether.  Now, 
with  this  toothsome  dish — for  it  can  be  that 
— one  must  take  pains,  or  it  really  merits 
the  ugly,  ill-sounding  name.  Mark  Twain 
used  to  say  he  rather  enjoyed  eating  it,  be- 
cause he  always  knew  what  he  was  eating. 
AVell,  maybe  he  did.  But  if  you  can  find 
time  enough  to  prepare  it  after  this  recipe, 


beaten  to  a  froth;  put  the  mixture  into 
buttered  cups,  and  bake  in  the  oven  for 
twenty  minutes;  turn  out  on  a  platter, 
and  put  a  ring  of  hard-boiled  egg  on  top 
of  each  one,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  catch- 
up over  each  one. 

Tou  won't  feel  as  if  you  were  eating 
common,  ordinary  hash.  When  a  roast  has 
been  served  from  twice,  one  must  do  some- 
thing with  what  is  left.  A  good  idea 
through  the  winter  is  to  utilize  all  the 
meat-bones  into  soup  stock,  which  when 
cool  should  be  skimmed  of  the  fat,  and  the 
stock  kept  for  soups,  gravies  and  for  add- 
ing to  sweet  potatoes  or  parsnips  when 
they  are  cooked,  as  it  gives  them  a  tasty 
flavor  nothing  else  does.  A  stone  jar  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  could  always  have 
stock  in  preparation.  When  the  bones  are 
well  boiled,  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  jar  to  cool.  The  fat  skimmed 
off  is  nice  for  pie  or  biscuit — reall.v  better 
than  lard.  A  vegetable  or  any  other  soup 
can  then  be  made  very  quickly  from  this 
stock.  Christie  Irving. 


HANDSOME  AND  USEFUL  PRESENTS  FOR 
MEN. 

Next  to  the  question  of  what  to  make 
comes  the  most  puzzling  one  of  what  to 
buy  for  a  man  at  Christmas.  Some  are 
supplied  with  dressing-gown,  smoking-cap, 
pipe  and  slippers,  so  a  search  must  be 
made  for  something  novel.  Fortunately, 
the  merchant  can  solve  the  problem,  for 
never  was  there  such  variety  in  the  stores 
—pictures,  lounging-chairs,  writing-desks 
and  tables  in  endless  variet.v — while  the 
small  conveniences  are  even  more  numer- 
ous. Calendars,  of  which  hundreds  of 
designs  are  shown,  mucilage-pots  mounted 
in  silver,  ctit-glass  ink-stands,  and  pads 
mounted  in  like  metal:  then  there  are  pen- 
rests  in  grotesque  designs.  Don't  imag- 
ine that  a  man  cares  nothing  for  pretty- 
toilet  articles.  If  he  travels,  give  him  a 
wire  soap-bos  or  silver  button-box.  They 
can  be  had  in  cut  glass  with  silver  top, 
and  are  very  handy  for  the  bachelor  who 
cannot  keep  track  of  his  buttons.  Brushes 
and  small  mirrors  are  always  acceptable. 
Compact  cases  of  leather  containing  brush 
and  comb,  tooth-brush,  shaving-mug, 
bottle  for  bay-rum  and  one  for  toilet- 
water,  can  be  purchased  as  high  as  the 
taste  and  means  of  the  purchaser  suggest. 
In  the  selection  of  scarf-pins  the  limit  is 
boundless,  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
buyer's  purse.  Mufflers,  handkerchiefs 
and  slippers  should  never  be  forgotten. 
But  if  a  box  of  cigars  suggests  itself  as 
a  suitable  article  for  a  friend,  let  a  man 
who  is  a  lover  of  the  weed  do  the  pur- 
chasing for  you,  else  usually  the  gift  will 
fail  of  its  purpose.  M.  E.  S. 


MEDICINE-CASE. 

Three  bottles  nearly  always  accompany 
the  traveler,  although  this  case  could  con- 
tain even  more.  They  are  Jamaica  ginger, 
witch-hazel  and  camphor,  also  mustard- 
leaves  and  court-plaster  and  any  other 
such  things  you  are  used  to.  Here,  all 
nicely  put  together,  they  are  ready  for 
any  emergency.  The  different  parts  are 
all  embroidered  first,  and  then  put  neatly 
together.  Bell  King. 


TriE  Most  Simple  and  Safe  Remedy  for'a 
Cough  or  Throat  Trouble  is  "  Bi  own's Bron- 
chial Troches."  They  possess  real  merit. 


r  December  15,  1896. 
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HOME  TOPICS. 

TUKNIPS  AND  Beets.— We  had  always 
been  troubled  with  our  turuip.s  wilting 
soon  after  they  were  put  into  the  cellar, 
until  we  learned  to  leave  the  tops  on  and 
pack  them  in  barrels.  Keep  the  barrels 
in  a  place  just  above  freezing,  and  the 
turnips  will  keep  all  winter. 

Beets  are  hard  to  keep,  too,  without  wilt- 
ing, but  for  a  good  many  years  I  have 
practised  the  plan  of  boiling  the  beets,  cut- 
ting them  into  quarters  if  large,  and  if 
small,  slicing  them,  then  packing  them  in 
glass  jars  while  hot,  pouring  hot  spiced 
and  sweetened  vinegar  over  them,  and 
sealing  the  jars.  In  this  way  they  will 
keep  perfectly,  and  have  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  being  ready  for  the  table.  If 
you  want  them  hot,  drain  ofC  the  vinegar 
and  put  the  sliced  beets  into  a  saucepan  in 
which  you  have  a  spoonful  of  melted  but- 
ter. Let  the  beets  heat  in  this  without 
browning,  then  stir  a  teaspoonful  of  flour 


smooth  in  a  teacupful  of  the  vinegar 
drained  from  the  beets,  povir  it  into  the 
saucepan,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  up  the 
beets  are  ready  to  serve. 

These  pickled  beets  cut  into  dice  and 
fancy  shapes  make  a  very  pretty  addi- 
tion to  winter  salads. 

Covers. — The  cover  to  my  flour-barrel 
was  the  head  of  the  barrel  with  a  cleat 
nailed  across  it  to  hold  it  together;  but 
this  did  not  fit  closely,  so  I  had  to  put  a 
cloth  over  the  top  of  the  barrel  under  the 
cover,  and  it  was  always  slipping  off  or 
down  into  the  floui*.  At  last  the  "gude 
mon"  took  a  piece  of  fence-wire,  bent  it 
into  a  circle,  and  twisted  the  ends  to- 
gether, making  a  hoop  large  enough  to 
slip  easily  over  the  top  of  the  barrel.  This 
I  laid  on  a  piece  of  heavy  unbleached 
drilling,  and  cut  out  a  circle  two  inches 


larger  than  the  hoop,  and  sewed  it  to  the 
wire  all  around,  holding  it  a  little  full  to 
make  it  fit.  This  cover  slips  over  the  top 
of  the  barrel,  and  fits  so  snugly  that  no 
dust  or  insects  can  get  in.  When  it  be- 
comes soiled,  it  can  be  taken  into  a  tub 
o£  water,  scrubbed  with  a  hand-brush, 


rinsed  and  dried,  and  be  as  good  as  new. 
I  liked  this  cover  so  well  that  I  made  an- 
other to  slip  over  the  top  of  my  bread-pan 
when  I  put  the  bread  to  rise. 

A  Congress  of  Mothers.— Conven- 
tions of  women  for  various  purposes  have 
become  common  in  the  last  few  years,  but 
it  remains  for  1897  to  have  the  first  con- 
vention of  mothers. 

This  is  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  month  of  February,  and  is  called 
the  "National  Congress  of  Mothers."  It 
is  expected  that  delegates  will  be  present 
from  every  state  and  almost  every  city  in 
the  Union.  The  congress  will  be  in  ses- 
sion a  week,  and  subjects  relating  to  the 
home  and  training  of  children  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  eminent  men  and  womeu — 
teachers,  clergymen  and  physicians  of 
both  sexes. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  presented  are 
the  following:  "The  Moral,  Physical 
and  Mental  Training  of  the  Young,"  "The 
Physical  and  Mental  Evils  Resulting  from 
Some  of  the  Present  Methods  of  Our 
Schools,"  "The  Best  Means  of  Develop- 
ing iu  Children  Tastes  Which  Will  El- 
evate and  Ennoble,  and  thus  Assist  in 
Overcoming  the  Conditions  Which  Now 
Prompt  Crime  and  Fill  Jails,  Workhouses 
and  Reformatories." 

This  congress  cannot  fail  of  being  of 
deep  interest  to  millions  of  mothers,  and 
those  who  cannot  be  present  will  eagerly 
read  all  the  reports  given  by  the  press. 

Maida  McL. 


HANGING-POCKET. 

The  material  required  is  one  spool  of 
black  knitting-silk,  two  yards  of  satin  rib- 
bon one  half  inch  wide,  forty-eight  small 
rings,  one  spool  of  sewing-silk.  Use  only 
the  single  crochet-stitch  to  fill  the  rings. 
Commence  with  twelve  rings  and  go  down 
to  one. 

TOILET  HINTS. 

All  women  dread  wrinkles,  and  many 
are  the  lotions  offered  for  their  removal; 
but  I  have  found  that,  regarding  wrin- 
kles as  well  as  many  other  things,  preven- 
tion is  better  than  remedy.  If  a  woman 
will  carefully  watch  herself,  she  can  read- 
ily prevent  many  of  these  unseemly  lines, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  marks  of 
time,  but  more  correctly  the  marks  of 
carelessness. 

What  woman  does  not,  when  perplexed, 
tired  or  out  of  humor,  draw  down  her 
brows,  forming  the  perpendicular  wrinkles 
above  the  nose,  until  by  and  by  they  be- 
come-a  permanent  fixture?  Frequently, 
when  sitting,  occupied  with  particular 
work  or  an  interesting  book,  or  particular- 
ly when  listening  to  something  unusual  or 
exciting,  the  eyebrows  are  raised,  causing 
long  horizontal  wrinkles  across  the  brow 
that  soon  constantly  remain.  Oftentimes, 
when  the  mind  is  intently  occupied  with 
some  important  thought,  the  lips  are 
pursed  up,  and  so  wrinkles  around  the 
mouth  are  allowed  to  grow.  Mayhap  one 
forms  the  habit  of  squinting  the  eyes  when 
reading  or  sewing,  until  almost  before 
they  are  aware,  annoying  crow's-feet  are 
planted.  All  of  which,  if  care  is  taken, 
may  be  readily  prevented  by  keeping  the 
features  in  repose.  But  it  will  take  deter- 
mined effort  for  some  time.  If  one  has 
carelessly  allowed  these  disfiguring  wrin- 
kles to  appear,  they  may  be  remedied. 
First,  by  being  careful  to  always  keep  the 
features  in  their  correct  and  natural  posi- 
tion to  prevent  a  deepening  of  the  lines. 
Second,  by  regularly  bathing  the  face  and 
neck  every  night  and  morning  in  very 
warm  water — or  better  still,  hot  milk— and 
while  the  flesh  is  warm  and  moist,  care- 
fully and  gently  smoothing  and  rubbing  it 
until  the  unsightly  lines  are  pressed  out* 
Of  course,  they  will  return,  but  regular 
repetitions  will  cause  them  to  become  less 
noticeable,  if  not  to  altogether  disappear  if 
the  bathing,  rubbing  and  smoothing  are 
persevered  in.  But  as  it  took  a  long  while 
to  form  them,  so,  too,  it  will  require  time 
and  composure  of  features  to  eradicate 
them.  A  careful  and  gentle  patting  and 
pinching  of  the  cheeks  while  warm  and 
moist  will  also,  if  regularly  persevered 
in,  prevent  the  unsightly  hollows  which 
women  dread  even  more  than  they  do 
wrinkles. 

For  a  comfortable,  inexpensive  dressing- 
sack,  to  slip  on  while  these  facial  manip- 
ulations are  in  progress,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  some  delicately  tinted  tennis- 
flannel  or  outing-cloth.  A  pretty  way  to 
make  one  is  to  lay  tiny  plaits  front  and 
back,  to  simulate  a  yoke,  and  confine  the 
fullness  made  by  these  with  a  belt  of  the 


same  about  the  waist.  The  tiny  plaits, 
belt,  turn-down  collar,  and  cuffs  that  turn 
back  over  the  full  bishop-sleeves  should  be 
embroidered  witli  a  triple  brier-stitch  of 
some  bright  shade  of  Asiatic  filo  silk 
which  will  launder  as  well  as  the  cloth. 
This  tennis-flannel  or  outing-cloth  makes 
very  pretty,  dainty  and  comfortable  night- 
robes,  also.  For  these,  an  embroidery  of 
fancy  stitches  of  Caspian  floss  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  Asiatic  filo,  as  it  laun- 
ders equally  as  well. 

Clara  Sensibaugh  Everts. 


BRUSH  AND  COMB  BAG  FOR  TRAVELING. 

The  material  required  is  a  fourth  of  a 
yard  of  denim,  one  bolt  of  tape,  and  a  ball 
of  nun's  cotton  for  the  brier-stitching. 


Bach  side  should  be  bound  and  embroi- 
dered before  cutting  the  slit,  which  is  also 
bound  and  then  covered  with  a  flap. 


BED-SOCKS. 

Two  hanks  of  Germantown  yarn  and 
four  coarse  needles  are  required.  It  is 
begun  iu  the  middle  of  the  sole. 

Cast  on  120  stitches,  40  on  each  needle. 

Knit  plain  around,  making  a  new  stitch 
in  every  eighth  one  by  knitting  the  front 
part  of  the  stitch  and  then  the  back  part, 
thus  making  two  stitches  out  of  one,  and 
five  new  stitches  on  each  needle. 

Second  round — Purl. 

Third  round — Knit  plain. 

Then  repeat  alternately  for  twenty-six 
rounds. 

In  the  middle  of  the  needle  opposite  the 
heel-seam  divide  the  stitches  equally,  so  as 
to  leave  eight  in  the  middle.  Knit  plain  to 
the  eight  stitches,  and  knit  2  together. 
Knit  1,  purl  2,  knit  1,  put  needle  in  as  for 
purling,  and  take  off  a  stitch  without  knit- 
ting; knit  1  plain,  and  draw  the  slipped 
stitch  over  it  to  narrow.  Do  this  on  every 
round  until  but  sixty  stitches  remain  for 
the  ankle. 

Rib  for  the  depth  of  three  inches.  Make 
fancy  edge  as  follows:  Knit  2  together 
twice,  throw  thread  over,  and  knit  1 
four  times;  knit  2  together  four  times, 


throw  thread  over,  and  knit  four  .times. 
Continue  around;  then  knit  two  rows 
plain.  For  several  rows  knit  a  color  in. 
Make  as  deep  as  desired.  Take  off,  and 
finish  with  crocheted  edge.  Mary. 


YOU  CAN  START 
THE  YEAR  WITH 
MAKING  MONEY 

And  you  can  do  it  right 
at  home  and  in  a  dignified 
way.  A  start  now  may 
mean  a  larger  reward  than 
you  can  think,  of.  Our  last 
offer,  when  distributed, 
surprised  the  people  who 
received  our  checks. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Philadelphia 
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to  occupy  poeltions  of  trust.  We  also  instruct  luBook- 
keeping.  Penmanship,  Commercial  Law, 
etc.  Dy  same  method,  fitting  young  and  middle  aged 

feople  for  success  In  any  department  of  business  life, 
t  18  at  once  the  most  inexpensive  and  thorough 
method  of  securing  a  practical  business  education. 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

"SVillow  chairs  can  he  restored  to  their 
natural  color  by  using  a  solution  of 
chlorin. 

Repeated  dipping  in  a  strong  solution  of 
borax,  and  drying  in  the  sunshine,  re- 
moves iron  scorch  if  the  fabric  is  unin- 
jured. 

A  sponge  large  enough  to  expand  when 
wet  and  fill  the  chimney,  tied  to  a  slendel* 
stick,  is  the  best  thing  with  which  to  clean 
the  lamp-chimney. 


The  latest  returns  include  194  yearly  sub- 
scriptions in  three  days,  416  in  seventeen  days, 
and  19  in  one  forenoon.  Farm  and  Fireside 
and  Ladies  Home  Companion  agents  are  hav- 
ing extraordinary  success. 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

In  the  dome  building  at  the  state  fair  of 
Illinois  a  beginning  has  been  made  of  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  with 
the  purposes  for  which  the  agricultural 
board  was  inaugurated.  For  years  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  for  the  production  of  food, 
but  the  methods  and  appliances  for  the 
preparation  of  food,  and  its  ultimate  ben- 
efit to  men,  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 
Tne  advance  step  in  progress,  therefore, 
now  calls  for  this  movement,  and  an  in- 
troductory work  has  been  begun  through 
the  efforts  of  the  domestic  science  com- 
mittee, which  is  comprised  of  Mrs.  Henry 
M.  Dunlap,  chairman;  Mrs.  John  M.  Pal- 
mer and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coleman;  and  Miss 
Emma  C.  Sickles,  secretary  and  organizer 
of  the  National  Domestic  Science  Associ- 
ation. 

Although  the  time  and  means  have  been 
limited  for  this  beginning,  an  exhibit  has 
been  made  of  many  of  the  most  improved 
cooking  utensils  and  appliances.  An  elec- 
trical chafing-dish  and  stove  and  Aladdin 
oven  were  in  constant  operation.  Health 
foods  and  many  standard  food  materials 
were  found  here  which  housekeepers  can 
rely  upon  for  best  results. 

From  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  td 
half-past  ten,  and  from  two  to  three  in  the 
afternoon,  practice  cooking-classes  have 
been  conducted  daily.  The  classes  were 
each  composed  of  nine  Springfield  young 
ladies,  who  publicly  prepared  the  food 
under  instruction,  learning  the  reasons  for 
and  the  effects  of  each  step.  A  review  and 
recitation  of  the  lesson  followed  the  prac- 
tice class.  Not  only  is  attention  given  to 
cooking,  but  to  that  no  less  important 
part,  the  housekeeping,  as  shown  in  the 
care  of  the  utensils  and  room.  The  les- 
sons were  a  progressive  series  of  simple 
dishes  selected  with  reference  to  their 
most  practical  use  at  home,  and  were  also 
an  object-lesson  to  the  public  as  to  the 
need  and  practicability  of  this  departments 
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Peoembek  15,  1S9C. 


Qnv  5Hou6Cbol^. 


BE  SURE  OF  YOUR  RUDDER. 

Of  what  are  you  thmking,  my  little  lad,  with 
the  honest  eyes  of  blue. 
As  you  watch  the  vessels  that  slowly  glide 
o'er  the  level  ocean  floor? 
Beautiful, graceful,  silent  as  dreams,  they  pass 
away  from  our  view, 
And  down  the  slope  of  the  world  they  go,  to 
seek  some  far-off  shore. 

They  seem  to  be  scattered  abroad  by  chance. 
To  move  at  the  breeze's  will, 
Aimlessly  wandering  hither  and  yon,  and 
meetingin  distance  gray ; 
But  each  one  moves  to  a  purpose  firm,  and  the 
winds  their  sails  that  All 
Like  faithful  servants  speed  them  all  on 
their  appointed  way. 

For  each  one  has  a  rudder,  my  dear  little  lad, 
with  a  stanch  man  at  the  wheel. 
And  the  rudder  is  never  left  to  itself,  but  the 
will  of  the  man  is  there; 
There  is  never  a  moment,  day  or  night,  that 
the  vessel  does  not  feel 
The  force  of  the  purpose  that  shapes  her 
course  and  the  helmsman's  watchful 
care. 

Some  day  you  will  launch  your  ship,  my  boy, 
on  life's  wide,  treacherous  seas- 
Be  sure  your  rudder  is  wrought  of  strength 
to  stand  the  stress  of  the  gale; 
And.your  hand  on  the  wheel,  don't  let  it  flinch 
whatever  the  tumult  be. 
For  the  will  of  the  man,  with  the  help  of 
God,  shall  conquer  and  prevail. 

— Boston  Glpbe. 


HOUSEKEEPER  S  NOTES. 

PRESSED  Chickex. — Joint  a  chicken, 
drop  into  boiling  water,  and  stew 
until  the  meat  will  drop  from  the 
bones  and  liquor  has  nearly  all 
evaporated.  After  it  becomes  fairly  fen- 
der, add  salt  and  pepper  to  season:  when 
done,  remove  all  skin,  bones  and  srristle, 
keeijing  the  light  and  dark  meat  separate; 
press  into  small  molds  and  let  cool:  when 
cold,  chop  finely.  To  the  liqurfr  in  the  pot 
add  a  bit  of  mustard  and  celery  seed,  or 
use  celery  salt  for  seasoning,  return  to 
the  fire,  and  cook  until  not  over  a  cupful 
remains.  Poiir  boiling  hot  over  the 
chiclcen  and  mis  thoroughly.  Put  a 
spoonful  of  white  meat  in  the  bottom  of 


old  cups,  and  on  this  a  spoonful  of  dark 
meat;  press  to  make  it  smooth  and  firm, 
and  set  away  until  cold.  To  serve,  turn 
on  a  platter,  when  the  dark  meat  will  be 
below,  the  white  on  top.  Stick  a  tiny 
sprig  of  parsley  in  the  center  of  each 
dainty  little  mold,  garnish  edge  of  platter 
with  parsley,  and  one  has  a  dish  as  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye  as  to  the  palate. 

The  most  handsome  table-speead  I 
ever  saw  was  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  felt — 
greenish  .golden  brown — with  a  heavy 
scroll  design  outlined  with  rich  golden- 
yellow  Roman  floss.  The  edges  of  the 
cover  were  cut  in  narrow  strips  three 
inches  deep  to  form  a  fringe.  Above  this 
as  a  heading  was  a  double  buttonhole- 
stitch  done  in  long-and-short  stitch  of  the 
Itoman  floss;  and  seemingly  knotted  into 
this  heading  was  another  fringe  of  the 
floss  cut  long  enough  to  allow  of  one  row 
of  knots  being  tied  in  it  nearly  an  inch 
below  the  heading  and  falling  just  the 
length  of  the  felt  fringe. 

To  Protect  House -plants  from 
Frost. — During  the  cold  weather  procure 
a  dr.v-goods  bos  of  suitable  size,  and  line 
it  with  several  thicknesses  of  new.';paper. 
Put  the  cover  on  with  hinges;  line  it  with 
jiaper  so  that  when  closed  the  lining  wil! 
cover  the  opening  or  cracks  about  the  lid. 
At  bedtime  set  the  plants  in  this  bos. 
close  the  lid,  and  they  are  safe  from  .Tack- 
Frost's  blighting  breath.  In  one  home 
Buch  a  plant-box,  the  sides  neatly  covered 


with  wall-paper  and  a  chenille  table-cover 
over  it,  took  the  place  during  the  winter 
if  the  reading-table,  as  there  was  hardly 
room  enough  for  both. 

WiKTEB  Gaexishes. — A  bit  of  green  on 
the  table  in  the  winter  brightens  it  up 
wonderfully,  and  we  seem  to  appreciate  it 
more  than  when  flowers  are  plentiful. 
For  this  purpose  a  box  of  parsley  should 
be  kept  in  the  kitchen  or  dining-room 
window,  or  even  among  the  plants  in  sit- 
ting-room. We 
often  tuck  in  a 
plant  or  two 
here  and  there 
in  the  flower- 
pots that  are 
large  enough  to 
hold  them. When 
a  garnish  is  de- 
sired for  the 
table,  clip  the 
under  leaves, 
leaving  crown 
of  plant  intact, 
and  in  a  few 
days  a  new  sui> 
ply  will  have 
grown,  so  that 
often  a  single 
plant  may  be 
clipped  weekly. 
I  read  the  other 

day  of  a  lady  who  sowed  five  cents'  worth 
of  parsley-seed  in  a  box  in  the  house 
in  December,  afterward  transplanting  to 
small  hoses,  cans,  etc.,  selling  each  bos  of 
plants  for  ten  cents,  and  from  her  five- 
cent  investment  realized  a  sale  of  $2..30. 

A  XuTRiTiots  PCDDIXG. — To  a  cupful 
of  oatmeal  left  from  breakfast  add  two 
enpfuls  of  rich,  sweet  milk,  a  half  cupful 
of  raisins,  and  sugar  to  taste;  stir  well, 
and  bake  for  a  half  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent 
raisins  from  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.         Clara  Sensibaugh  Everts. 


our  prettiest  gifts  are  some  fine  handker- 
chiefs with  Honiton  lace  borders.  These 
were  home-made,  and  are  very  pretty. 
Remember,  nothing  reaches  the  house- 
keeper's heart  like  fine  linen.  One  more 
table-cloth,  a  dozen  more  napkins  or  a 
couple  of  handsome  towels  are  never  out 
of  place,  but  let  them  be  of  the  very  finest 
quality.  A  dozen  lovely  dinner-plates  in 
china  are  only  sis  dollars;  club  together 
rather  than  divide  the  gift  into  dollar 
ones. 

For  one  or  two  we  have  beautiful  large 
white  aprons— these  of  the  finest  cross- 
bar muslin.  A  pair  of  fine  linen  pillow- 
cases, hemstitched,  and  one's  initial  nicely 
emliroidered  upon  them,  is  a  dainty  gift. 

A  quilt  made  of  Maisie's  delicate  ging- 
ham dres.ses,  ■  put  together  with  half- 
Meached  muslin,  and  lined  with  the  same, 
can  be  put  away  in  her  hatching-chest,  to 
appear  years  hence  in  her  own  home  with 
a  perfect  garland  of  memories.  A  girl 
friend  of  mine  on  a  visit  quite  a  distance 
from  home  said  it  was  a  perfect  comfort 
10  her  to  find  in  her  box  one  of  her 
n  (Other's  handkerchiefs  in  which  she  used 
TO  cry  when  she  was  homesick.  So  some- 
thing from  one's  old  home  will  often  com- 
fort when  nothing  else  can.  We  have  .i 
picture-frame  for  a  cabinet  photo  made 
of  lichens  and  sweet-grass  that  brings 
back  every  day  of  a  lovely  summer. 

Let  it  be  ai)propriate,  and  not  some- 
thing so  out  of  place  as  the  booklet 
"Where  Did  You  Come  From,  Baby, 
Dear'?"  which  was  sent  to  an  old  lady 
friend  of  mine  from  one  who  could  have 
done  something  kind  if  she  had  only  had 
the  thonghtfulness  one  might  have  es- 
peeted  from  her.  The  gift  hurt  more  than 
the  absence  of  one  would  have  done. 

So  let  your  gift,  whatever  it  be,  carry 
love  and  Christmas  joy  with  it,  or  else  re- 
frain from  sending  what  would  only  be  a 
ghost  to  the  feast.       Christle  Irvixg. 


HAIR-PIN  HOLDER. 

For  the  bottom  of  this  holder  cut  a 
round  piece  of  cardboard  four  and  one 
fourth  inches  in  diameter,  and  cover  the 
under  side  with  silk,  or  leave,  the  white 
cardboard  and  the  upper  side  vnth  a  circle 
of  c-liamois  or  cloth  pinked  on,  the  edge 
and  embroidered  with  a  delicate  flower  or 
vine  in  colors  to  correspond  or  match  the 
quilling  that  covers  the  cylinder.  On  the 
circle  of  cardboard  set  a  cylinder-shaped 
piece  of  cardboard  two  and  one  half  inches 
high  and  one  and  three  fourths  inches  in 
diameter;  cover  on  both  sides  with  satin 
or  silk.  This  cylinder  is  trimmed  with 
two  bos-plaited  ruSies  of  satin  ribbon  one 
inch  wide.  The  upper  ruffle  is  headed  with 
a  pinked  stripe  of  cloth  or  chamois  em- 
broidered to  match  the  bottom. 

A  needle-book  of  chamois-skin  like  the 
one  illustrated  can  be  made  by  almost 
any  little  girl.  OxT. 


CHRISTMAS  GIVING. 

The  years  slip  by  so  quickly.  Here  we 
are  again  at  the  same  place  we  were  this 
time  last  year.  The  same  worrying  over 
our  Xmas  preparations.  But  there  have 
been  many  changes^ — changes  in  so  many 
homes.  Many  to  whom  we  gave  gifts  in 
love  last  year  will  not  appear  on  our  lists 
this  year.  Death,  estrangement — worse 
than  death — have  come  between  many  to 
wliom  last  year's  gifts  were  a  pleasure  to 
prepare.  This  year  others  will  take  their 
places.  There  is  always  a  strain  of  sad- 
ness in  every  Xmas.  The  memories  of 
other  times  will  intrude,  and  every  heart 


must  heave  a  sigh  for  what  is  lost.  Our 
prejiarations  go  on  all  through  the  year. 
AVhenevor  we  see  the  suitable  thing  for 
each  one,  it  is  quietly  bought  and  laid 
away.  It  is  a  gown  for  one,  a  lovely 
toilet-set  for  another,  visiting-cards  and 
stationery  for  another;  gloves,  in  an  ap- 
propriate case,  for  one  who  gets  away 
\^■ith  a  great  many  gloves;  a  package  of 
pretty  ribbons  in  yard  lengths  for  a  girl 
W-ho  wants  bows  on  her  braids.  Among 


HANDY  BOOKS. 

These  come  already  to  cover,  and  are  ,a 
patented  article.  This  one  is  for  newfe- 
paper  clippings,  with  the  envelops  marked 
for  the  subjects.  Another  is  for  embroi- 
dery-silks, another  for  cooking-recipes. 
The  backs  are  neatly  covered  with  bliie 
linen  embroidered  in  appropriate  mottejs 
and  flowers.  They  make  a  very  sweet  gift 
for  Christmas-time. 


PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME  IN  GOLDENROD. 

DESIGN  BY  IDA  G.  BENNETT. 

This  .should  be  worked  in  shades  of  bright 
yellow  in  long  knot-stitch,  making 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  round  up  a  good 
list  of  subscribers  for  Farm:  asd  Fireside 
among  your  neighbors.  All  needed  helps 
sent  free  on  request.  Liberal  commissions 
to  earnest  workers. 


shades  a  little  deeper  at  the  base  of  cue 
branch  of  flowers  than  at  the  top;  tliie 
leaves  in  cold  greens.  A  very  suitabfe 
frame  for  a  brunette's  picture. 


CLEANING  MIRRORS. 

The  really  be.st  method  of  cleaning  i 
rors  and  windows  is  to  rub  them  with  ii 
paste  of  whiting  and  water.  When  thjs 
dries,  palish  with  dry  chamois,  and  r4- 
move  the  powder.  A  little  alcohol  in  colj:l 
water  also  gives  a  brilliant  polish.  Suap- 
suds  should  never  be  used. 


Clean  cane-seated  chairs  with  salt  or 
ammonia  and  warm  water.  Apply  with  a 
clean  brush,  and  dry  thoroughly.  Wet 
the  under  side  of  the  seat,  and  it  will 
become  taut  when  dry. 


Subscription  Blank. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  to  us  with  the  money,  or  send  your  order  in  a  letter. 


FARM  AND  FIR&SIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Inclosed  find  One  Dollar  and  Twenty  Cents  ($1.20),  for 
which  send  to  EACH  of  the  THREE  addresses  given  below 
Farm  and  Fireside  for  one  year  and  the  premium  called  for  by 
the  premium  number  set  opposite  EACH  name.  See  the  list  of 
premiums  below  which  can  be  accepted  with  this  offer. 


Name. 


Post-office- 


Name- 


Post-office- 


Name- 


Post-office- 


Order  Premiums  by  Premium  Numbers. 


No.  100.  Christ  Before  Pilate. 
No.  7.  Life  of  Washington. 
No.  11.  People's  Atlas. 
No.  210.  Christ  on  Calvary. 
No.  28.  History  of  the  U.  S. 


-Prem.  No. 


No.  26.  Gems  from  the  Poets. 

No.  34.  Samantha  at  Saratoga. 

No.  15.  Life  of  Lincoln. 

No.  180.  Berry=spoon. 

No.  30.  Beauties  &  Wonders. 


All  of  the  above-named  premiums  are  either  advertised  in  this  or 
past  i.ssucs  of  the  paper.  In  every  case  we  guarantee  .sati.sfaction  or 
moiiev  refunded.    Postase  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 

When  this  otter  is  accepted,  no  commission  will  be  allowed,  and  the 
names  cannot  be  counted  in  a  club  toward  another  premium. 

■The  new  po.-it-oflipe  monev-order  costs  3  rents,  and  is  an  obxolutelij  snfe  way  to 
M-iiii  moncv.  Postage-stamps  will  l)e  accepted  if  for  every  2h  cents  in  stamps  you 
add  one-ceiit  stamp  extra,  because  we  must  sell  postage-stani^js  at  a  los.s. 


li 
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u,  -^Ui,  ^Uk/  out/  nIW/  ^MU^  ^UU/  >lU£f 


New  5et  of  Six 


Premium  No.  1. 


ilver=plated  Teaspoons 

These  silver-plated  Teaspoons  are  entirely  new^  also  FAR  BETTER  spoons,  and  different 
from  any  ever  offered  by  us  heretofore.    They  make  excellent  Christmas  presents.  ^'^H'^m 


Wc  gfuarantee  that  these  spoons  are  made  of  pure  and  solid 
nickel-silver  metal  all  the  way  through,  and  then  plated  with 
coin-silver.  They  can  be  used  in  cooking,  eating,  medicine  and 
acids  the  same  as  solid  coin-silver.  These  spoons  cannot  turn 
brassy,  wiU  not  corrode  or  rust,  and  are  so  hard  they  won't  bend. 


Spoons  of  equal  merit  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  bought  in  the  aver- 
age jewelry-store  for  less  than  $2.00  a  set.  In  beauty  and  finish 
they  are  as  fine  as  solid  coin-silver  spoons  costing  $6.00  a  set. 
For  daily  use,  year  after  year,  nothing  (except  solid  coin-silver) 
excels  these  solid  nickel-silver  spoons  plated  with  coin-silver.  ^  ^ 


MONEY  REFUNDED 

Any  one  who  receives  these 
spoons  and  is  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  them  will  confer  a  favor  upon 
us  by  returning  them,  when  we 
will  cheerfully  refund  the  money. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


|*:j*aB&^*%«l  *j*f.j£  ENTIRE  SET  1*^**^^^^ 


ftf  .^AJ.  .ju^  -^iLf  -Ml  iitk/  -MiL,  -.lutj  -Mt/  >uk/  <tiik/  -"^  5) 


of  Six  Teaspoons 

Count  as 
ONE  PREMIUM. 


Premium  No* 


.iiu^  'tUk/  >uw  -JUL-  tiW/  nUV/   -^tu  iiu^  lUU/  y^tLi 


A  NEW  PREMIUM  | 

For  a  long  time  we  have  ^ 
been  saving  No.  I  to  give  it  to  ^ 
some  premium  worthy  of  lead-  j 
ing  all  the  rest.  Now  we  have 
it  in  our  new  set  of  6  silver- 
plated  initial  Teaspoons. 


INITIAL  LETTER 

Each  and  every  spoon  will 
be  beautifully  engraved  with 
one  initial  letter  in  Old  English. 
In  ordering,  always  say  what 
initial  you  want  on  your  set  of 
spoons. 


Ejp  oiu,  oUlr  sUU,  .jiu,  ^uUf  lAlh-r  -^Me  -^iM^ 


■1 


:SS::e3:£isr  tfi^  :l^F ^Ca^'^^^P 
■'nv>^  'fttr  'HK^  '^K-  Tff^  mrr^  'Tt^  'TW^  'mT  ■TTrv-  ; 

This  Set  of 
I  SIX  TEASPOONS, 

^  and 

^  This  Paper  One  Year,  ^ 
i^^mm^^     Seventy-five  Cents. 


^    HANDSOME  DESIGN  I 


As  the  above  illustrations  show, 
the  handles  of  these  spoors  are 
stamped  in  a  beautiful  beaded  de 
sign,  which  is  very  fashionable  and 
used  on  solid  silver  spoons  costing 
$6.00  a  set. 


These  spoons  make  superior  Christmas  presents.  They  are 
handsome,  useful  and  durable.  They  will  wear  and  give  satis- 
faction for  a  lifetime,  because  under  the  plating  these  spoons  are 
pure  and  solid  nickel-silver,  and  are  therefore  silver  color  through 
and  through.  ^^^^^^,^^^,^,^af'^,^.^^^>^^ 


To  test  the  spoons,  file  one  in  two,  and  if  not  found  as  repre- 
sented, we  will  refund  your  money  and  make  you  a  present 
of  the  subscription,  provided  you  agree  to  tell  your  friends  about 
the  test  and  what  it  proved.  If  you  will  return  the  spoon 
destroyed  in  making  the  test,  we  will  replace  it.  .i^  ^ 


At  the  very  low  price  which  we  ask  for  this  excellent  set  of  spoons,  and  the  paper  a  year,  it  is  giving 
the  biggest  value  possible  for  the  money,  for  we  do  not  make  one  cent  of  profit  from  this  offer.  Our 
sole  aim  in  this  case  is  to  secure  a  flood  of  subscriptions  for  Farm  and  Fireside.  ^,^^^^t^t^^t0t 

This  Set  of  Six  Silver-plated  Teaspoons,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  75  Cents 

^^J'^^'P^'j^j'     |_|^  1^  y^'p*    This  set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  FREE  as  a  premium  for  4  yearly  subscribers  to  this 


XTVTTVTTTXTTTTXTVTVT'S'XTX 


Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


paper  at  the  single  subscription  price,  50  cents  each ;  or  for  8  yearly  subscribers  at  the 
clubbing  price,  30  cents  each.    No  premiums  to  the  subscribers  in  this  case.  J'J'J'^ 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


®ur  SunDa^  Hftcrnoon. 


HOW  WILL  IT  BE? 

HOTV  will  it  be  when  the  day  Is  done, 
And  the  iield  of  the  world  we  are  called  to 
leave 

In  the  shadows  of  mercy's  sinking  sun? 

Shall  we  go  as  reapers  to  joy,  or  grieve? 
Shall  we  sing  of  hope  in  the  harvest  yield. 
Garnered  by  us  from  the  world's  wide  field? 

Or,  with  many  a  sigh,  if  we  r.  main. 

Spared  ourselves,  for  the  little  wrought — 
Shall  we  look  back  to  the  golden  grain. 

Left  afield  which  we  might  have  brought? 
Joy  will  arise  as  has  been  the  strife 
In  the  ffrasp  of  fruit  for  eternal  life. 

To  find  "much  fruit"  in  the  better  land, 
Safel.v  housed  from  the  storms  of  time, 

Gathered  and  brouglit  by  a  busy  hand. 
Will  stand  a  pledge  for  a  life  sublime — 

Linger  and  reap  as  the  sun  glides  low. 

The  day  is  ending,  we  soon  must  go. 

—J.  Albert  Libby. 


THE  WELCOME  GIRL. 

inE  guest  to  whom  good-by  is  sakl 
■with  regret,  and  who  is  always 
greeted  by  lips  and  heart,  is  thus 
described    by    the    New  York 
"Kasliion  Bi^znr:'" 

The  welcome  guest  is  the  girl  who, 
knowing  the  hour  for  breakfast,  appears 
at  the  table  at  the  proper  time,  does  not 
keep  otliers  waiting,  and  does  not  get  in 
the  way  by  being  down  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  hostess  appears.  The  welcome 
guest  is  tlie  girl  who.  if  there  are  not 
manv  servants  in  the  house,  has  sufficient 
energy  to  take  care  of  her  own  room  while 
she  is  visiting,  and  if  there  are  people 
whose  duty  it  is,  slie  makes  that  duty  as 
light  as  possible  for  thorn  by  putting  away 
her  own  belongings,  and  so  necessitating 
no  extra  work. 

She  is  the  one  who  knows  how  to  be 
pleasant  to  every  member  of  the  family, 
and  who  yet  has  tact  enough  to  retire 
from  a  room  when  some  special  family 
affair  is  under  discussion. 

She  is  the  one  who  does  not  find  the 
children  disagreeable,  or  the  rarions  pets 
of  the  household  to  be  dreaded.  She  is  the 
one  who,  when  her  hostess  is  busy,  can 
entertain  herself  with  a  hook,  a  bit  of 
sewing  or  the  writing  of  a  letter. 

She  is  the  one  who*  when  her  friends 
come  to  see  her.  does  not  disarrange  the 
household  in  which  she  is  staying  that  she 
may  entertain  them.  She  is  one  who,  hav- 
ing broken  the  bread  and  eaten  the  salt  of 
her  friend,  has  set  before  her  lips  the  seal 
of  silence,  so  that  when  she  goes  from  the 
house  she  repeats  nothing  but  agreeable 
things  she  has  seen. 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  BABY. 

He  has  a  right  to  be  "wpll  born."  He 
has  a  right  to  healthful  blood  and  clear 
brains,  not  those  impoverished  and  be- 
fogged by  dissipation,  narcotics  and  alco- 
hol. He  has  a  right  to  a  happy,  healthful 
mother — one  not  exhausted  by  overwork. 
He  has  a  right  to  your  first  care  and 
thought — Itaby  first,  self  last.  He  has  a 
right  to  be  kept  sweet  and  clean,  that  he 
be  not  repellent  to  those  about  him.  He 
has  a  right  to  be  "mothered"  every  day  of 
his  little  life,  not  turned  over  to  the  mer- 
cies of  the  average  ignorant  hired  nurse. 
He  has  a  right  to  your  deepest  love  and  to 
your  keenest  sympathies,  that  you  may, 
dnring  his  developing,  enter  largely  into 
his  joys  and  griefs.  He  has  a  right  to 
wise  discipline,  since,  if  undisciplined  and 
uncontrolled  in  h'is  infancy  and  childhood, 
his  future  may  be  hampered  by  faults  his 
mother  should  have  corrected.  He  has  a 
right  to  a  ■good  general  education,  that 
life's  best  gifts  may  be  ftilly  appreciated. 
He  has  a  right  to  the  cultivation  of  any 
sjiecial  talent  with  which  he  is  by  nature 
endowed. 

TO  THINK  ABOUT. 

We  cannot  bring  back  a  single  unkind, 
untrue  or  immodest  word,  cross  look  or 
neglected  opportunit.v  of  the  year  that  is 
past.  Yet  we  can  ti-y  to  remember  where- 
in we  have  falle\j  short  of  our  duty  in  all 
these  particulars,  and  ask  God  to  forgive 
all  our  shortcomings. 

We  can  pray  God  to  make  us  brave 
to  do  the  tight,  and  stronger  to  refuse  to 
do  wrong.  AVe  can  give  ourselves  so 
wholly  to  Christ  that  we  will  be  ashamed 
to  do  wrong,  or  to  neglect  the  right,  be- 
cause we  vP"«'"i^'<*r  .that  we  are  not  our 
own,  but  that  Cfirist  is  honored  or  dis- 
honored by  our  every  act.  We  can  re- 
member, "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heart- 
ily, as  unto  the  Lord."— Our  Young  Folks. 


WHEN  TO  MARRY. 

The  real  trouble  of  the  man  who  has 
nothing  but  his  daily  wages  to  depend  up- 
on begins  on  his  wedding-day.  Marriage 
is  honorable;  the  law  honors  it  as  the  most 
solemn  of  contracts,  and  the  church  dig- 
nifies it  as  a  sacrament  in  many  countries; 
but  neither  law  nor  religion  can  teach  a 
man  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  dollar. 

What  then?  Shall  not  men  and  women 
marry?  Must  the  joys,  the  rewards,  the 
hontirs  of  wedlock  bo  reserved  for  the  rich 
alone?  Not  at  all.  but  public  sentiment, 
public  morality,  the  very  peac-e  of  the  luidy 
politic.  denian<l  that  marriage  shall  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  an  indulgence  excusable 
in  any  one  who  can  pay  the  customar.v  fee 
to  priest  or  jiarson.  Laws  cannot  specify 
tlie  nicome  which  a  man  should  have  be- 
fore taking  to  himself  a  wife,  but  public 
sentiment,  which  is  more  powerful  than 
r,ny  law  or  bod.v  of  laws,  can  make  it  dis- 
honorable for  any  one  to  marry  until  prop- 
erl.v  qualified  financially,  according  to  his 
condition  in  life.  Among  the  so-called 
higher  classes  there  is  an  unwritten  law 
that  no  one  shall  marr.v  until  able  to  sup- 
port a  family,  and  the  man  who  trans- 
gresses it  exposes  himself  to  the  contempt 
of  his  fellows.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
other  classes  should  not  establish  the  same 
ruie:  for  usually  the  sad  results  of  im- 
provident marriages  increase  as  average 
incomes  of  the  classes  lessen. — Domestic 
Monthly. 


THE  SIN  OF  SINS. 

It  causes  the  child  to  cry  and  the  aged 
to  fret. 

It  mars  the  face  of  beauty  more  than 
can  a  hot  iron. 

It  seals  the  door  of  service  to  the  able. 

It  chokes  and  blights  the  tender  plant  of 
friendship. 

It  is  the  poison  in  the  cup  of  love. 

It  manacles  the  hand  that  would  minis- 
ter. 

It  desecrates  God's  house  and  service. 

It  throws  the  pall  of  a  blacker  night 
over  the  beauties  of  earth.  It  bears  the 
seal  of  society's  approval. 

It  robs  the  poor  man  of  his  crnst. 

It  is  at  home  in  the  family,  in  the  place 
of  business,  in  the  resort  of  pleasure. 

It  creates  the  hypocrite. 

It  puts  the  thorn  -in  the  wreath  of  suc- 
cess. 

It  erected  the  cross  on  Calvary,  and 
nailed  the  Lord  thereon. 

It  closed  the  gates  of  Eden,  and  opened 
the  gates  of  hell. 

It  is  none  the  less  damnable  because  re- 
spectable, and  no  less  dreadful  because 
familiar. 

Its  incarnation  is  called  Satan. 

It  is,  finally,  plain,  commonplace,  un- 
varnished, every-day  selfishness. — Golden 
Rule. 


READING. 

If  young  people  onl.v  know  the  value  of 
their  youth!  A  half  ho\ir  each  day  stead- 
ily given  to  the  vanquishing  of  some  real 
book  in  history,  science,  literature,  is  three 
hours  a  week;  is  moi-e  than  twelve  hours  a 
month;  is  more  than  twelve  solid  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each  a  year.  What  can- 
not the  busiest  man  accomplish  by  seizure 
of  the  fragments  of  his  time?  Oh,  if  the 
.voung  people  knew  the  culture  possible  for 
them  by  such  simple  means!  And  forever- 
more  it  is  the  man  who  knows  who  gets  to 
be  the  man  who  does,  and  to  whom  the 
chances  for  doing  comes.  Merel.v  fritter- 
ing newsi)apers  and  novel-reading — a 
youthhood  devoted  only  to  that,  how  pit- 
iably sad!  No  ship  drifts  into  harbor.  Nu 
young  person  drifts  into  an  achieving 
niaidtood  or  womanhood. — Wyland  Hoyt, 
D.D.     

LIFE  BETTER  THAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

To  come  into  right  relations  with  God 
involves  no  s.vsteniatic  ])hilos(>phizing.  We 
do  not  need  to  regard  him  ;is  a  collection 
of  "attributes,"'  nor  to  consider  oui-selves 
as  having  a  "heredity"  or  ;in  "environ- 
ment." (Jod's  invitation  to  come  to  him 
as  children  to  a  father  is  simple  enough; 
his  wish  to  have  us  like  himself  is  evident 
enough.  We  have  no  business  to  worry 
about  the  problem  of  evil  while  we  our- 
selves are  unwilling  to  turn  our  b;i<'ks  on 
evil;  we  have  no  concern  with  our  iiii- 
potency  and  poverty  tintil  wo  hav(>  begun 
to  render  to  God  tlie  things  that  are  (Jod's, 
and  have  exerted  ourselves  to  glorify  him. 
The  way  to  find  out  whether  the  gospel 
is  true  is,  not  to  debate  with  it  or  to  phi- 
losophize over  it,  but  to  live  it.— Siinday- 
achool  Times. 


A  LIVE  BIBLE. 

There  is  no  lack  of  signs  that  God's 
word  is  living  and  active  to-day  as  much 
as  ever  it  was.  The  Bible  has  not  been 
crowded  out  by  the  numerous  subjects  that 
are  absorbing  public  interest.  Much  is 
said  and  written  about  the  general 
lameptable  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures. 
There  is  occasion  for  such  utterance:  yet 
their  frequency  and  the  sources  from 
which  many  of  them  come  are  themselves 
synqrtonis  of  increasing  interest.  The 
Bible  is  nut  studied  as  it  should  be,  but  it 
is  studied  more  and  more  widely  and  thor- 
oughly. A  striking  illustj'ation  of  this 
growing  interest  is  furnished  by  figures 
collected  as  to  the  growth  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  country  during  the  three 
years  since  the  last  international  Sunday- 
school  convention.  It  appeai-s  that  for 
every  week-day  of  that  period  nine  new 
Sunday-schools  have  been  formed,  and 
eleven  for  every  Sunday,  while  about 
eleven  hundred  new  members  have  been 
gathered  into  the  schools  e.ery  day.  It  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  such  cheering  facts, 
as  well  as  the  less  pleasant  ones  that  call 
loudly  for  more  earnest  work. — Golden 
Rule. 

THE  T^NDPIRNEPS  OF  GOD 

As  a  refiner  sittoth. — !Mal.  ciii.  13. 
As  a  niother  comforteth. — Isa.  Ixvi.  13. 
As  a  hen  gathereth. — Matt,  xxiii.  37. 
As  ail  eagle  fluttereth. — Dent,  xxxii.  11. 
At#a  nurse  cherisheth. — I.  Thess.  ii.  7. 
As  a  shoi)herd  seeketh. — Ezek.  xxxiv  12. 
As  a  father  pitieth. — Psa.  ciii.  13. 
As  a  bridegroom  rejoiceth. — Isa.  Ixii.  5. 

— Light-bearer. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

102  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price 
Dou't  buy  before  writing  tliem  for  unpri'.iudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  hoQse 
in  the  world.   Dealers  supplied,  sa-page  lllus.  cat.  free. 

pREE  SAMPLE  COPY  ^^^l^ 
An  Elementary  Journal  for  Students  of 

Electricity.     Mccb:tnical  Druwine-  Mechanics. 
MiDlne.  Architectural  DrawiuK.  Architecture. 

PIuniblii(>.     St4'ani  Fnelneerlnc.  IlentlDe. 
%  enlilation.  CIvU  Enelnccrlne.  ProspcctlnB. 

Address 
Box 

SrRl.VTOX.Pi, 


HOME  STUDY, 


Carlyle  says.  "Man  sees  what  he  has 
the  e.ves  to  see."  j)if?ereut  men  see  differ- 
ent things  in  the  same  object.  A  builder 
sees  in  a  block  of  marble  a  good  building- 
stone.  A  stone-cutter  sees  in  it  a  mon- 
ument or  a  tombstone.  A  sculptor  sees  in 
it  a  hero  or  an  angel.  So  we  look  at  man, 
the  grand  handiwork  of  God;  one  sees  in 
him  a  servant,  another  sees  in  him  a  short- 
lived and  dying  animal,  but  Christ  sees  in 
him  an  iuinional  nature  made  to  live  and 
shine  forever. — Methodist  Protestant. 


IN  REACH  OF  ALL. 

Best  Education  Z^n^l 

Northern  advantages  in  Southern  mouni'. 
tain  climate,  LSO  miles  fronf  Cincinnati,; 
Reduced  R.  R.  rates.  .3  College  Courses,.' 
^lusic,  Academy,  Normal,  Manual.  Tu-^ 
ition  free.  Incidentals  ^..50  a  term.  The> 
great  expense  in  education  is  board.  Go' 
where  good  board  can  be  furnished  cheap-/, 
ly.  Address  Pres.  W.  G.  FRO.ST,  Ph.  D.,f 
Berea,  Kentucky. 

Find  Out  About  Berea  College; 

Big  Pay  and  Sure  Pa^ 

FOR  CANVASSERS  ^^^^^^ 

plan,  on  extra  terms  for  season  of  lStK>97.' 
New  material,  which  to  reliable  persons  we  ' 
send  FREE,  and  guaraiuee  best  success  ini 
its  use.  Ladies  do  nearly  as  well  as  men,, 
NO  CAPITAL  REQUIRED.'  No  time  lost  in, 
long  correspondence  or  experiineniingj , 
Large  orders  are  coming  in  from  workei«l 
equipped  oiilv  one  or  two  weeks  ago.  P 
WRITE  AT  ONCE,  stating  age,  health  an^^ 
experience,  and,  on  request,  obtain  Free'^ 
Outtit  by  return  post,  with  anstrnctionSjr 
etc.,  in  fuU.   Address  , 

Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Publishers^- 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Lydia  E,  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound 

Will  cure  the  worst  forms  of  female 
complaints,  all  ovarian  troubles,  in- 
flammation and  ulceration,  falling  and 
displacements  of  the  womb,  and  conse- 
quent spinal  weakness,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  change  of  life. 

Every  time  it  will  cure  Backache. 

It  has  cured  more  cases  of  leucor- 
rlioea  by  removing'  the  cause,  than  any 
remedy  the  world  has  ever  known;  it 
is  almost  infallible  in  such  cases.  It 
dissolves  and  expels  tumors  from  the 
uterus  in  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  checks  any  tendency  to  can- 
cerous humors.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's 
Liver  Pills  work  in  unison  with  the 
Compound,  and  are  a  sure  cure  for 
constipfiTion  and  sick  headache.  Mrs. 
Pinkham's  Sanative  "Wash  is  of  great 
value  for  local  application. 


We  have  reeular  employment  for  an  active  man 
In  every  lo<';illty,  at  $15.00  weekly,  (no  furtiine 
hunter  need  apply)  will  guarantee  permanent 
employment  if  right ;  if  interested  apply  prompt- 
ly, address  "Benefactor,"  P.  O.  Box  6308, 
Dostun,  Mass. 


Arm 


TRY  IT  FREE 

lor  'M  days  in  your  own  home  and 
save  81U  to  9'^'>,  .No  money  io  advuoce. 
put  Kenwood  Silirhlne  for  ^J3.1)0 
tiO  Apllucton  Jliicklne  for  .  $l».o<) 
SlD|wr«  I  .Made  by  us)  «8,  ^ll.BO,  $15 
and  21  utlier  styles.    All  atiachiiieut« 
FREE.     We  pay  freight.     Buy  from 
fat-t'iry.     Save  atrents  lar(?e  profits. 
Over  11X1,001)  In  Catalogue  and 

testimonials  Free.     Write  at  onie. 
Addre,.  Iln  full),  CASH  BUYERS'  UNION 
64  West  Van  Buren  St.,  B-7,   Chlc»Bu,  111*. 


GENTS  14  KfiRaTp1°A!Fl 

OR  CLT  —  

LADIES?;- 
s 


CLT  THIS  01  r  and  send  itto 
th  your  name  ant]  uJdresa 
we  will  send  you  thi.*  beauti- 
ful g'lld  finished'  watch,  by  ex- 
press fi>r  eiamioatioB.  You  ex- 
amine it  at  theexpressoffice-.and 
ii'vou  think  it  a  burgain  pay  our 
sample  price  S2  75  and  erpress 
clinrjres  and  it  is  yours.  It  is  mngr- 
iiificeittly  entrraved  and  eqii«l 
In  appearance  to  agcnniorSultd 
ilit\t\  wiilrb.  A  f  n;irantt>c  and 
beniitiful  pold  plate  chain  and 
charm  sent  free  with  every 
watch, write  today.lhis  maynot 
appear  asain;  mention  whether 
vou  want  cents'  or  laiiies  =ize 

'^i*.  THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
>^      tL  IMPORTING  CO, 
334  Deurborn  St.,  [  1>  ],  Chicago. 


IT  SEEMS  TMPOSSIBLE,  BUT  IT  IS  TRUE.  : 

,t|.25°  a"  Sewing  Machine, 

well  made  aud  tvarranted  to  do  goodr; 
I  sewing.  So  simple  any  person  can  operate  it.  tae-  - 
curely  packed  and  safely  delivered.! 
Price  $  1.25  only.  U'e  illustrate  here  our] 
famous  Oxford  High  Grade  Sewing  , 
Machine  shipped  on /ree  trial  into  I 
your  own  home.  A^o  money  required  ! 
in  advance.  100,000  in  u-se. World's  Fair"  _ 
Medal.  Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with  i 
your  full  address  and  we  will  mail  you  our  I 
illustrated  catalogue  telling  how  toorderJ 
Oxford  ndi^e.  Co.,  8UU  ATabash  At.  Chicago,  lit.* 


I  Print 
My 
Own 

Caxds,  circ- 
ulars, ■with 
S5  Press  and 
save  money. 


Make  money  print-J 
iii^  for  otliers.  Onl*/ 
pretis  priotA  »^ 
upwBpaper.  T  y  poft 
setting  easy, prill  red' 
rules.  ;>end  etHinp 
for  catiilo^u 
ptes.^eri  antl  suppliea 
to  llie  factory. 

KELSEY  A  CO., 
Uenden,  -  Conoecticat 


We  will  send  bv  mail  thisi 
Ibeautiful  Friendship  Kln^.  An 
»emblem  of  uiiiou  and  prosperity. 
^Suitable  for  lady  or  (rentlenian. 
^Warranted  18  k.  eoIM  Kolled  Gold,  and  our  prand. 
fCatalopTie  of  Jewelry,  all  for  8  Cent*.  Postfltre  pimiiria'  ' 
Jftaken.  Pin  to  letter  piece  of  paper  size  of  ri"ir  w.inted.*  • 
TAddresw  LYNN  A-  CO.,  4S   Bond  ^U,  New  York.' ' 


I  WANT  A  MA 

In  every  city  or  townsliip  to  look  after  my  bii^iiieKa 
on   salary  or  cuiiiiiiis^ion  ;  steady  work  an<i  liberal 

fay  the  year  rouii'l.   One  man  cleared  $I'I0.4^ 
a8t  week.    PlmeB  for  a  few  ladies.    P-m't  delH^ 
or  botiier  to  send  si  a  nips,   but  write  at  once 

J.    W.    JOrseS.    Springfield.  Ohl< 


WONDER  BUTTON-HOLE  LAMP. 

Cutest  thinir  out.  Wear  it  in  yuurbntton-holeH 
You  "ill  nuikf  a  sensation,  ifnrnsfourboura.j 
Makes  a  bright  light  seen  for  blocks.  Boy* 
an  wild  over  it.   By  mail,  20  cents.  Bi^ 
Catriloi;  Free. 
BATES  L6MP  CO  .  Box  1540.  Boston.  Mass- 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

CleaDEcs    and  bcaatifiea  the  hair. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Bestore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  St  hair  faillDg. 
gOc.  and  $  l.'X)  at  Druggists 


FOR  AGENTS  ."a^filV^/t?. 

making  a  pile  of  money  working 
ft»r  U8.  All  eay  work  is  pleasant 
and  profitable.  Particuhtrs  sent  free  on  re<nie8t. 
Address  F.MtM  ANP  FIRKSUtE.  Spkin'.fifld.  0. 


HARVEST 


December  15,  1896. ' 


FARM  AND 


FIRESIDE. 
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J8SB-KEAD  THIS  NOXIOE.'SO 

Questions  from  reeular  Bubscribere  of  Farm  and 
FlEESlDE,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  cohinins  free  of  charge. 
Qiierists  desiring  ininiediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation npon  matters  of  ppraonal  interest  only,  shonid 
inclose  stamps  for  retni'H  postage.  The  fnll  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  iminn  er  shonid  accompany 
each  qnery.  in  order  that  we  mar  answer  by  mail  it 
necessary.  Qneries  ninst  be  received  at  least  two 
WEEKS  before  the  date  of  the  issue  iu  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Qneries  shonid  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Keep  Stoves  from  Rnsting.— J.  H. 

H.,  Maquoit,  Mass.  Mix  turpentine  with  your 
stove-polish,  and  apply  in  the  usual  manner. 

Sandnst  for  Ferliliaer.— H.  B.,  Highland, 
111.,  writes:  "I  have  bouglita  large  amount  of 
frpsh  sawdust,  to  use  as  a  mulch  and  fertilizer 
after  it  is  decomposed.  1  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  contains  any  substance  while 
gi-een  which  would  be  injurious  to  plants  or 
to  the  soil." 

Reply:— It  not  applied  too  heavily,  fresh 
sawdust  will  not  injure  the  soil.  It  would  be 
safer  to  use  it  partially  rotted  for  heavy 
niulcliing  around  trees. 

BestOrasses  r<»r  Hay — L.  F.  R  ,  Walker, 
Minn.,  writes:  ''Please  tell  me  what  would  be 
the  best  kind  of  tame  hay  for  me  to  raise.  My 
hind  is  nearly  all  high  and  dry,  the  land  being 
a  clavey,  sandy  soil.  I  have  some  low  land 
near  the  lake  shore,  but  it  is  always  dry,  being 
about  two  feet  al)Ove  the  level  of  the  lake. 
I  want  the  hav  to  feed  to  milk-cows,  from 
which  I  want  to  make  »11  the  butter  possible. 
How  would  Hmoth.v  and  clover  do?" 

Reply :— Raise  clover.  Timothy  is  better  for 
nXarket,  but  not  for  feeding  to  cows.  Bright 
dwver  hay  and  sood  coru  fodder  are  the  best 
winter  feeds  for  cows. 

Tanning  Hides.— S.  C.  L.,  Dumas,  Ark.  To 
t*n  hides  with  the  hair  on,  for  rugs  or  robes, 
fifst  thoroughly  wash  the  skin  and  remove  all 
flSshy  matter  from  the  inner  side;  then  cleao 
tlje  hair  with  warm  water  and  soft  soap,  and 
ruise  well.  Take  one  fourth  of  a  pound  each 
ot  s;ilt  and  ground  alum  and  one  half  ounce  of 
hiirax;  dissolve  in  hot  water,  and  add  suf- 
flbient  rye-meal  to  make  a  thick  paste,  which 
spread  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin.  Fold  it 
lengthwise,  the  flesh  side  in,  the  skin  being 
quite  moist,  and  let  it  remain  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days  in  an  airy  and  shady  place;  then  shake 
o\it  and  remove  the  paste  from  the  surface, 
aYid  wash  and  dry.  For  a  heavy  skin  a  second 
application  may  be  made.  Afterward  pull 
and  stretch  the  skin  with  the  hands  or  over  a 
beam,  and  work  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  blunt 
knife.  To  tan  for  thongs,  scrape  all  the  flesh 
and  fat  off  the  skin;  l)ury  it,  well  spread  out, 
in  wet  ashes  or  soft  hair  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
until  the  hair  starts  readily.  Remove  the  hair 
and  wa^^li  thoroughly.  Make  a  tanning  solu- 
tion by  dissolving  a  large  handful  of  pulver- 
ized alum  and  two  handfuls  of  common  salt 
in  a  gallon  of  water.  Soak  the  skin  in  this 
solution  for  two  weelcs,  then  rinse  thoroughly 
and  pull;  rub  and  stretch  while  drying.  The 
leather  will  be  soft,  and  will  make  good  lashes 
as  long  as  kept  dry. 

iro  Kill  Rats.— B.  N.  G.,  Altoona,  Pa.  The 
following  recipe  originated  with  Dr.  Ure,andis 
hi2;hly  recortnlierided  as  the  best-known  means 
of  getting  riJ  of  rats:  Melt  hog's  lard  in  a 
bottle  plunged  into  water  heated  to  about  150 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  introduce  into  it  half  an 
ounce  of  phosphorus  for  ever.v  pound  of  lard, 
tiien  add  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  or  whisky, 
cork  the  bottle  firmly  after  its  contents  have 
been  heated  t(?  151)  degrees,  taking  it  at  the 
same  time  out  of  :he  water,  and  agitate 
sinartly  ivntil  the  pliosphorus  becomes  uni- 
formly diflfused,  forming  a  milky-looking 
liijuid.  This  liquid,  being  cooled.  Will  alTord  a 
white  compound  of  phosphorus  and  lard,  from 
■which  the  spirit  spontaneously  separates,  and 
may  he  poured  off  to  be  used  again  for  the 
same  purpose,  hut  not  for  drinking,  for  none 
of  it  enters  i  n to  the  com bi nation,  hut  it  merely 
serves  to  cominiaute  the  phosphorus,  and  dif- 
fttse  it  in  very  small  particles  through  the 
lard.  This  compound  on  being  warmed  very 
gdntly  may  be  poured  out  into  a  mixture  of 
wheat  flourandsugar,  incorporated  therewitli, 
and  then  flavored  with  oil  of  rhodium  or  not, 
at  pleasure.  The  flavor  may  be  varied  with 
oU^of  aniseed,  etc.  This  dough,  being  made 
in,to  pellets,  is  to  be  laid  in' rat-holes.  By  its 
liiminousness  in  the  dark  it  attracts  their 
iXptice,  and  being  agreeable  to  their  palates 
and  no<es  it  is  readily  eaten,  and  proves  cer- 
tainly fatal. 


VETERINARY. 

Q)nducted  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers.  <^t 


To  regular  snbscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
Ivers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
large.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
he  applicant  shonid  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
|(se  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
cffijries  shi.fiild  ahvays  con  tain  the  writer's  fnlladdress. 
Uneries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
<5ite  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  qneries  directly  to 
H.  J.  Detmers,  13ln  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
S'OTE. — Parties  %vho  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
qfiries  in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
Voider  any  circumstances. 


Bloody  MilU.  —  A.  G.  C,  Oxford,  Iowa. 
Please  consult  recent  numbers  of  this  paper. 

A  Diseased  Knee-joint.— B.  H.W.,Algona, 
Iowa.  Lameness  caused  by  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  hind  knee-joint  (stifle),  especially 
if  of  long  standing  (seven  months),  is  a  very 
serious  thing,  and,  as  a  rule,  incurable. 

A  Very  Siek  Calf.— A.  P.  T.,  Middlebury, 
tt.  The  great  wealiness,  emaciation  and  the 
vitiated  appetite  of  your  calf  have  been 
c-aused  by  the  food— the  sour  milk— on  which 
the  animaLwas  compelled  to  subsist.  If  it  is 
not  too  late,  and  the  calf  is  not  yet  past  recov- 
ery, change  the  food ;  give  no  inore  sour  milk, 
but  feed  sweet  milk,  good,  faultless  hay,  bran, 
ground  oats,  etc.,  and  your  calf  may  gradually 
recover. 

-Inveterate  Mange.— S.  W.  C,  Washington, 
N.  J.  If  your  valuable  dog  has  had  mange  for 
feur  years,  the  only  way  to  have  such  an  in- 
veterate case  treated  with  any  prospect  of 
success  is  to  take  the  animal  to  a  veterinarian 
who  lias  a  regular  dog  hospital,  and  conse- 
(luently  all  the  necessary  facilities.  Any  at- 
tempt to  treat  such  a  case  at  home,  even  with 
the  most  minute  directions,  will  result  In 
utter  failure. 


A  Fibroid  Tumor  E.  M.  A.,  Ayers,  111. 

What  you  describe  is  a  fibroid  tumor,  orig- 
inally caused  by  too  much  pressure  (bruising) 
produced  by  an  lll-flttiiig  collar.  Ask  a  vet- 
erinarian to  remove  it  by  a  surgical  operation 
or  otherwi.se,  as  may  be  deemed  to  be  most 
practicable. 

A  Sick  Horse.-O.  L.,  White  City,  Kan. 
Your  horse,  undoubtedly,  is  sick,  but  as  the 
symptoms  are  only  such  as  are  common  to  a 
great  fiiany  diseases,  and  may  be  summed  up 
as  general  lassitude  and  weakness,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  diagnosis.  Therefore,  I  have 
to  advise  you  to  consult  a  veterinarian. 

Unthrifty.- E.  L.  S.,  Girard,  Kansas.  Feed 
your  colt  less  voluminous  but  more  nutritious 
food,  which  at  the  same  time  is  sound  and 
easy  of  digestion,  give  pure  water  to  drink,  a 
good,  clean  place  to  rest,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
see  to  it  that  the  animal  is  well  groomed  at 
least  once  a  day,  and  "the  blood"  will  soon  be 
"in  order"  again. 

Abont  Dehorning  Cattle.— L.  A.  S.,  Fay- 
etteville,  Ohio.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in 
these  columns  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
dehorning,  except,  perhaps,  if  a  cow  is  very 
vicious  or  of  a  fighting  disposition  and  injur- 
ing and  domineering  otheranimals.  In  such  a 
single  case  the  operation  is  best  left  to  a  vet- 
erinarian, who  best  knows  how  to  properly 
close  the  frontal  sinuses  that  have  been  opened 
by  removing  the  horns. 

A  Very  I-ame  Horse.— R.  C,  Sigourney, 

Iowa.  A  severe  lameness  caused  by  an  in- 
jury to  the  patella  Is  not  easil.v  cured,  and  can- 
not be  cured  at  all  if  the  horse  cannot  have 
strict  rest,  but  has  to  pull  and  travel.  Let 
your  veterinarian,  who  has  examined  the  an- 
imal, treat  the  same,  and  see  to  it  that  his 
directions  are  executed  to  the  letter,  provided 
it  is  not  too  late  and  the  morbid  changes  have 
developed  too  far  to  admit  a  restoration  to  a 
normal  condition. 

Running  Sores.- J.  D.  VV.,  Valeta,  Texas. 
You  write,  "I  have  a  horse  that  has  warts. 
The.v  are  running  sores.  The  horse  is  cov- 
ered." This  is  all  the  information  you  give, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  Insuflicient  and 
contradictory.  It  does  not  enable  anybody  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disea.se,  because  warts  and  running  sores  are 
two  different  things.  For  all  1  can  learn  from 
your  letter,  vour  horse  may  have  farcy  (ex- 
ternal glanders).  Have  the  same  examined 
by  a  veterinarian. 

A  Barren  Cow.— J.  T.,  Farmington,  Maine. 
If  your  cow,  which  had  no  calf  in  the  last  two 
years,  does  not  conceive  on  account  of  being 
too  fat,  she  may  possibly  do  so  after  becoming 
reduced  in  flesh.  As  she  has  been  dry  for  a 
j'ear,  a  good  way  to  accomplish  this,  and  a 
better  way  than  to  starve  her,  would  be  to 
train  her  to  work  like  an  ox.  Of  course,  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  fatty  degeneration  has 
already  proceeded  too  far  to  admit  a  restitu- 
tion to  a  normal  condition,  which  possibility 
you  will  have  to  take  into  consideration. 

Bloody  Wart.— A.  W.,  East  Java,  N.  Y. 
Get  in  a  drug-store  a  concentrated  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol  and  a  short- 
haired  camel's-hair  pencil,  and  with  this  paint 
the  wart  on  the  upper  eyelid  of  your  mare 
once  every  minute  until  the  whole  wart  is 
coated  with  a  white  layer  of  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate, but  be  careful  not  to  bring  the  latter 
in  contact  with  anything  else  but  the  wart. 
If  the  latter  shows  within  a  few  days  a  de- 
cided decrease  in  size,  no  further  treatment 
will  be  required;  if  not,  the  operation  will 
have  to  he  repeated. 

Tender  Feet.- J.  B.  M.,  Ligonier,  Indiana. 
From  your  description  it  appears  that  the 
great  tenderness  of  your  horse's  feet  is  prob- 
ably due  to  a  degeneration  of  the  hoofs  (pum- 
iced feet),  produced  by  a  former  attack  of 
founder  that  did  not  terminate  in  a  perfect 
recovery.  If  such  is  the  case— which  is  easily 
decided  if  you  have  the  hoofs  examined  either 
by  a  veterinarian  or  by  an  experienced  horse- 
shoer— have  the  hor.se  shod  with  bar-shoes 
which  are  sufficiently  concave  on  the  upper 
surface  inside  the  nail-holes  not  to  come  in 
contact  with  the.  tender  and  more  or  less  con- 
vex sole,  and  also  broad  enough  to  cover  and 
to  protect  a  good  portion  of  the  latter.  Have 
the  shoes  reset  at  least  once  a  month,  and  do 
not  use  the  horse  on  hard  and  rough  roads. 
Next  time,  before  yon  buy  a  fat  and  sleek- 
looking  horse  that  evidently  has  not  done  any 
work  for  some  time,  do  not  neglect  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  hoofs. 

Javdon.— R.  H.,  Pierre,  S.  D.  The  enlarge- 
ment on  the  outside  of  the  hock-joint  of  your 
trotting  colt  is  either  nothing  but  an  extraor- 
dinar.v  development  of  the  cuboid-bone  and  of 
the  head  of  the  lateral  (outside)  splint-bone, 
frequently  met  with  in  warm-blooded  and 
thoroughbred  horses,  or  else  the  enlargement 
is  merely  in  the  skin,  and  may  have  been 
caused  by  bruising.  If  it  is  the  former,  it  is 
natural,  does  not  cau.se  any  lameness,  and  only 
constitutes  a  slight  blemish  somewhat  mar- 
ring the  symmetrical  appearance  of  the  hock- 
joirit,  but  cannot  be  removed.  I  do  not  know 
any  definite  English  name  for  this  formation, 
and  probably  none  exists.  The  French  call  it 
"jardon,"  and  to  the  German  it  is  known  as 
"leist"  and  as  "rehbein."  If  it  is  the  latter, 
a  thickening  of  the  skin,  it  will  gradually  dis- 
appear, provided  the  causes  which  produced  it 
cease  to  act.  Its  disappearance  may  also  be 
somewhat  hastened  by  applications,  once  a 
day,  of  an  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
one  part,  to  hog's  lard,  eight  parts.  It  would  be 
an  altogether  diflferent  thiilg  if  the  colt  were 
severely  lame,  for  then  the  enlargement,  very 
likely,  would  be  the  product  of  the  morbid 
process  of  spavin. 

Brittle  Hoofs.— M.  A.  D.,  Purchase  Line, 
Pa.  The  hoofs  of  horses  will  become  brittle 
if  they  are  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  water,  mud  or  manure,  and  thus  alter- 
nately become  soaked  with  moisture  and 
dried  out.  Under  such  conditions,  brittleness 
results  the  sooner  the  more  thoroughly  the 
external  layer  of  elastic  horn,  which  coats  and 
protects  the  wall  of  the  hoof  and  gives  it  a 
natural  and  glossy  appearance,  is  or  has  been 
removed  by  the  rasp  of  the  blacksmith.  Where 
this  layer  is  left  intact,  as  it  exists  in  young 
horses  which  have  never  been  shod,  the  hoofs 
will  not  become  brittle  if  imly  moderately 
taken  care  of.  Brittleness  of  the  wall-horn 
may  also  be  a  consequence  of  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  matrix  of  the  latter— the  horn- 
derma— at  the  coronet;  but  this,  however,  is  a 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  As  only  the 
moisture  coming  from  within  and  derived 
from  the  blood  will  keep  the  hoof  elastic  and 
in  a  sound  condition,  all  poulticing,  stopping, 
etc.,  must  be  avoided.  ISrittle  hoofs,  unless 
the  degeneration  has  proceeded  too  far  or  is  a 
consequence  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
matrix  of  the  wall-horn,  can  be  restored  to  a 
natural  condition  in  about  a  year  if,  first,  an 
artificial  substitute,  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  a 
suitable  hoof-salve,  is  provided  for  the  want- 
ing external  layer;  second,  if  the  hoofs  are 
kept  clean,  receive  good  care  and  not  allowed 
to  become  .soaked  with  water,  mud,  manure, 
poultices,  etc. ;  and  third,  if  the  horse  is  either 
kept  barefooted,  or  where  that  cannot  be 
done,  is  judiciously  and  carefully  shod  once 
every  four  weeks. 
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  PREMIUM. 

This  list  of  books  includes  some  of  the  most  popular 
works  in  the  English  language,  whose  authors  are 
known  throughout  the  reading  world.  Each  book  is 
5J  inches  wide  by  7|  inches  long,  and  we  propose  giving  our  subscri- 
bers their  choice  of  Ave  of  these  books  FREE  on  the  conditions  of 
the  offer  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 


Henry  Drtimmond's  Books  i2* 


No.  955.  The  Scarlet  Letter.  By  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  one  of  the  greatest 
authors  America  has  produced.  It  is  a 
romance  of  intense  interest,  exhibiting 
Hawthorne's  extraordinary  power  of 
mental  analysis  and  graphic  descrip- 
tion. The  entire  book  is  of  a  high  moral 
character. 

No.  964.  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World.  By  Henry  Drummond.  This 
book  is  on  love  as  taught  by  Christ  and 
the  disciples. 

No.  962.  Peace  Be  With  You.  By 

Henry  Drummond.  This  hook  might 
be  called  a  short  treatise  on  Rest,  Joy, 
Peace,  Faith  and  Light. 

No.  96.3.  Changed  Life.    By  Henry 
Drummond. 

No.  999.  The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an 
Idle  Fello-w.   By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

For  that  common  but  extremely  unpleasant  complaint,  "  the  blues,"  this  book 
is  a  pleasant  and  effective  cure.   It  is  a  royal  treat  of  wit  and  humor. 

No.  969.  Short  Stories.  A  hook  containing  a  number  of  short  stories  of 
adventures,  which  will  be  eagerly  read  by  boys  and  girls. 
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Prof.  Henry  Drummond  Is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular writers  of  the  age,  and  of  his 
three  books  offered  in  this  collec- 
tion the  Quartmly  Review  says: 
"For  simplicity,  truthfulness, 
gentle  yet  mighty  force  In  state- 
ment, and  loving  loyalty  to  God, 
they  are  unequaled  by  anything 
ever  written  on  the  subject. 
They  will  be  angels  of  mercy  to 
every  home  that  gives  them  a 
welcome  place  on  the  reading- 
table." 


No.  9dl.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

style  of  writing  combine  to  make  it  a 
possibilities  or  impossibilities  are  un- 
thought  of  in  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  story,  and  later.when  released  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  writer's  genius,  one 
is  still  lost  in  admiration  of  an  author 
who  can  control  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  his  readers,  and  by  his  magic 
pen  almost  Imbue  with  life  the  cre- 
ations of  his  own  imagination. 

No.  995.   The  Battle  of  Life. 

No.  997.  Two  Ghost  Stories,  and 
Other  Christmas  Tales. 


No.  998. 
No.  994. 
No.  954. 
No.  953. 
No.  99B. 


Three  Christmas  Stories. 

A  Christmas  Carol. 

A  Goblin  Story. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 


The  Haunted  Man. 

The  above  seven  books  are  by  Charles 
Dickens. 


By  R.  L.  Stevenson.  The  action  and  the 
book  so  fascinating  that  criticism  of  Its 


Works  of  Charles  Dickens  ^ 
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\)/      We  offer  seven  popular  books 
written  by  Charles  Dickens,  one 
of  the  greatest  novelists  whoever 
it      lived.    These  books  abound  in 
^      wit,   humor,  pathos,  masterly 
delineation  of  character,  vivid 
/|\      descriptions  of  places  and  inci- 
/|\      dents.  They  are  intensely  inter- 
<J>      esting  to  children  as  well  as 
flV      grown  persons.  The  collection 
<b      of  his  books  here  offered  are 
considered  by  many  to  be  the 
<|i      best  works  of  this  world-famous 
flX  author. 


No.  9.58.  The  Merry  Men.   By  R.  L. 
Stevenson.   A  story  that  is  sure  to  please,  and  one  that  you  will  not  forget  soon 
after  reading  it.   The  stories  by  Stevenson  are  now  widely  read. 

No.  971.  John  Ploughman's  Pictures.  By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 

No.  991.   The  Fatal  Marriage.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.  A  thrilling  love-story. 

No.  957.  Hoiv  the  Widow  Bedott  Popped  the  Question  to  Elder  SnlfBes. 

No.  956.  The  Courtship  of  Widow  Bedott  and  Mr.  Crane. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  saying,  "  Laugh  and  grow  fat,"  then  the  Widow 
Bedott  books  will  help  to  make  lots  of  fat. 

No.  990.   On  Her  Wedding  Morn.   By  Bertha  M.  Clay. 

No.  989.   Her  Only  Sin.   By  Bertha  M.  Clay.   A  fascinating  novel. 

No.  974.  Talmage  on  Palestine.  A  book  containing  a  series  of  sermons  by  the 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 


No.  984.   Gulliver's  Travels. 

No.  959.   Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd. 

By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

No.  973.  .Slsop's  Fables.  Contains 
about  200  fables  and  45  illustrations. 

No.  960.   A  Bird    of  Passage.  By 

Beatrice  Harraden,  author  of  "Ships 
That  Pass  in  the  Night." 

No.  968.  Recipes  for  Making  200 
Kinds  of  Soap.  With  these  recipes  any 
lady  can  make  all  the  soap  needed  for 
her  family. 

No.  993.  Mrs.  Caudle's  Lectures. 

No.  976.   Noble  and  Heroic  Deeds. 

No.  992.  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  and 
138  Other  Nursery  Khymes  and  Jin- 
gles. Numerous  illustrations. 


*  Books  by  Otiicr  Popular  Authors 
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Among  the  books  named  in  this 
collection  are  to  be  found  many 
by  other  popular  authors,  as  Dr. 
T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  Bertha  M. 
Clay,  Beatrice  Harraden,  Miss 
M.  E.  Braddon,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  R.  L.  Steven- 
son, Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  etc., 
making  them  a  grand  collection 
of  thought  in  the  line  of  truth, 
fact,  fiction,  wit  and  humor,  a 
feast  for  the  hungry  literature- 
loving  public. 


ANY  5  BOOKS,  AND  THIS  PAPER  ONE  YEAR,  60  CENTS;  OR 

WE  WILL  SEND  A  CLUB  OF  THREE  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.  la  this  case  each  of 
the  three  persons  gets  5  of  the  books,  and  this  paper  one  year, all  for  One  Dollar; 
but  the  names  cannot  count  in  another  club  toward  a  premium. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


December  15,  1896. 


®ur  flDiscellan^. 


The  Democrats  of  this  country  will  have 
to  learn  as  tinths  these  things  before  they 
can  ever  again  liope  to  control  the  govern- 
ment of  this  repnblic: 

That  bimetallism,  or  the  concurrent  use  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  at  a  parity,  is  a  myth. 

That  there  are  never  two  monetary  stan- 
dards in  use  at  the  same  time. 

That  there  is  no  possibility  of  keeping  two 
metals  at  the  same  valuation. 

That  there  is  no  natural  antagonism  be- 
tween labor  and  capital. 

That  socialism  is  negation  of  progress:  and 
that  progre.ss  is  the  fce.v-note  of  the  republic. 

That  the  federal  government  has  the  right 
to  execute  its  own  court  processes. 

That  the  credit  of  the  Fnited  States  must 
be  sustained. — Mobile  Register. 

Rats  frequently  display  much  ingenuity. 
One  trap  which  was  baited  for  rodents  was 
habituall.v  plundered  without  a  single  rat 
being  secured.  The  animals  had  invented  a 
plan  for  safely  stealing  away  the  bait,  and 
what  it  was  could  only  be  learned  by  set- 
ting a  watch  ou  the  trap.  Here  is  how  the 
theft  was  effected:  The  trap  was  of  the 
kind  sometimes  employed  for  catching  mice. 
It  was  a  bo.x  with  a  sliding  door,  which  was 
sustained  by  mechanism  connected  with  the 
bait.  On  the  bait  being  nibbled  at,  the  door 
descends  and  makes  the  mouse  a  prisoner. 
The  two  rats  saw  through  the  device,  and  re- 
sorted to  the  following  very  simple  but  ef- 
fectual method  fo  take  away  the  bait,  which 
was  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese,  and  .vet  escape 
imprisonment.  One  of  them  placed  itself 
under  the  door,  so  that  it  might  fall  on  its 
back,  while  the  other  crept  in  and  carried 
off  the  morsel  of  cheese.  The  first  rat  then 
drew,  itself  from  under  the  door,  and  joined 
its  companion.— Boston  Herald. 

OxE  who  has  deeply  studied  the  habits  of 
animals  has  discovered  that  there  -are  hum- 
bugs among  them.  In  military  stables  horses 
are  known  to  have  pretended  to  be  lame  in 
order  to  avoid  going  to  a  military  exercise. 
A  chimpanzee  had  been  fed  on  cake  when 
sick;  after  his  recovery  he  often  feigned 
coughing  in  order  to  procure  dainties.  The 
cuckoo,  as  Is  well  known,  lays  its  eggs  in 
another  bird's  nest,  and,  to  make  the  decep- 
tion surer,  it  takes  away  one  of  the  other 
bird's  eggs.  Animals  are  conscious  of  their 
deceit,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  try 
to  act  secretly  and  noisele.ssly :  they  show  a 
sense  of  guilt  if  detected;  they  take  pre- 
cautions in  advance  to  avoid  di.scovery:  in 
some  cases  they  manifest  regret  and  repen- 
tance. Thus  bees  which  steal  hesitate  often 
before  and  after  their  exploits,  as  if  they 
feared  punishment.  A  naturalist  describes 
liow  his  monkey  committed  theft.  While  he 
pretended  to  sleep,  the  animal  regarded  him 
with  hesitation,  and  stopped  every  time  his 
master  moved  or  seemed  on  the  point  of 
awakening. — Harper's  Round  Table. 

Whex  Cuba  gains  her  independence  Xew 
York  will  lose  an  interesting  little  colony  of 
men  who  have  been  watching  eagerly  the 
ne\5-s  of  the  Cuban  rebellion  for  many 
months.  Their  interest  in  the  island  is  not 
a  sentimental  one,  but  purely  speculative. 
This  colony  represents  various  nationalities, 
and  all  tlie  professions.  They  know  that  if 
Cuba  can  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  she 
will  prove  to  be  an  extremel.v  promising 
country  to  develop.  They  are  going  to  4)e 
on  hand  to  otfer  their  services  in  the  de- 
veloping process.  One  of  ,  these  men  said 
several  days  ago  that  he  had  gone  to  Okla- 
homa with  the  first  settlers,  and  he  had  been 
on  hand  to  get  his  share  of  the  profits  when 
other  new  tracts  were  opened. 

"Cuba  will  distance  them  all,"  lie  said, 
"and  there  will  be  exceptional  opportunities 
there  for  men  who  xwint  to  build  railroads, 
run  plantations,  or  even  edit  newspapers.  I 
have  found  a  lot  of  old  acquaintances  of 
mine  in  this  city  who  are  waiting  here  for 
the  same  purpose  that  I  am.  They  want  to 
be  on  the  ground  early  when  the  time 
comes."— New  Xork  Sun. 


"  RECREATION  BY  THE  WAY." 

I  do  not  know  a  more  melancholy  example 
of  the  human  race  than  what  is  known  as  the 
highly  successful  American  business  man:  tlie 
sort  of  a  man  who  "opens  his  daily  life  with 
his  office  key  and  closes  it  with  a  letter  for 
the  late  mail."  He  has,  of  course,  secured 
what  nine  tenths  of  the  young  men  of  this 
country  wish  they  had— business  success,  a 
large  amount  of  securities,  ample  provision 
for  his  family  and  a  certain  power  in  the 
commercial  world.  If  he  has  escaped  pitfalls, 
and  thus  saved  his  character,  he  has  certainly 
Incurred  the  env.v  of  a  large  proportion  of  his 
fellow-men  differently  situated.  To  regain  the 
good  feeling  of  his  fellows  he  has  one  thing 
left,  and  that  Is  to  turn  philanthropist.  In 
doing  this  he  can  recover,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  portion  of  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
human  beings  which  is  worth  the  having; 
but  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
other  course  left  for  him  in  life  exce])t  either 
to  keep  on  in  the  same  treadmill,  accumnla- 
ting  and  i)erhaps  dispensing,  or  accumulating 
and  becoming  a  miser,  or  to  give  it  all  up  and 
begin  to  learn  to  live  anew.  If  his  life  per- 


mit, that  is,  if  it  has  not  been  worn  out  by 
too  close  application  to  work,  he  may  prob- 
ably, before  he  is  sixty,  go  to  the  school  of 
common  sense  and  learn  the  joys  of  outdoor 
life — of  flowers,  music,  art,  literature,  sympa- 
tiiy  with  his  kind,  a  tender  appreciation-  of 
everything  there  is  in  the  world  that  makes 
life  worth  Iivin.g.  If  he  learns  that  success- 
fully, the  last  ten  years  of  his  life — ^Ijetween 
sixty  and  sevent.v — may  be  passed  in  compar- 
ative comfort.  But  how  much  wiser  it  would 
have  been  if,  after  he  liad  accumulated 
enough  money  to  pa.v  his  bills  and  keep  his 
family — not  in  luxur.v,  which,  ten  chances  to 
one,  would  rain  his  sons  and  injure  the  future 
of  his  daughters — he  had  packed  away,  both 
in  his  heart  and  in  theirs,  the  love  for  the 
things  which  Would  have  made  not  only  the 
last  ten  years,  but  all  the  years  of  his  life, 
lovely  and  happ.vl  In  ojher  words,  to  sum  it 
all  up,  I  would  rather  have  ni.v  little  iiiece 
of  pie  ever.v  da.v  I  live  than  wait  until  I  am 
so  old  m.v  teeth  won't  chew  it. 

It  is  .said  that  the  American  business  man 
is  driven  along  b.v  tlje  spirit  of  the  age  and 
the  foi'ce  of  circumstances,  and  must  keep  up 
witli  the  procession.  To  that  I  say  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  nie  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  any  better,  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  miiverse  that  has 
been  going  on  for  a  good  many  thousand 
years,  and  which  is  likel.v  to  go  on  for  a  good" 
many  thousand  years  more,  for  having  made 
in  seventy  years,  b.v  enormous  expenditure  of 
muscle,  brain  and  energ.v.  a  countr.v  that,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  events,  should 
have  taken  2."in  yeai-s  to  make  it  what  it  is 
to-day,  thus  allowing  the  people,  during  all 
that  time,  to  enjoy  the  life  the  good  God  gave 
them  to  live,  each  man  going  down  to  his 
grave  at  seventy .  in.stead  of  from  fort.v  to 
fift.v,  as  is  so  ofteii  tlie  case  at  present.  And 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  sensible  argument 
can  be  advanced  to  disprove  this  position. — 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  in  the  Independent.  / 


IRecent  jpublicationa. 


Max  axd  Zan  axd  Xicodemfs;  or,  A  Silver 
Teaspoon  aud  a  Linen  Napkin.  By  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Hayuie  Fisher.  A  delightful  stor.v  of 
mountain  life  in  Tennessee  for  both  young  ! 
and  old.  Trice  7.5  cents.  Published  by  W.  J. 
Shuey,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

catalogues  RBCEr?TEa). 

Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy. 
111.  Illustrated  guide  and  catalogue  of 
brooders,  incubators,  pure-bred  fowls,  ^ggs 
and.  poultry  .supplies. 

Sunset  Seed  and  riant  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  "Sweet-])ea  Review.''  A  handsome  illus- 
trated booklet  on  swe^>t-p-as  arranged  in 
color  groups  and  classified  ^according  to  type. 
Price  25  cents. 


DO  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  ASTHMA? 

If  .vou  do.  you  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  the  Kola  I'lant.  a  new  botanic  dis- 
covery foiiiid  on  the  Conga  River,  West 
Africa,  is  pronounced  an  assured  cure  for  the 
disea.se.  Most  marvelous  cures  are  wrought 
by  this  new  plant,  when  all  other  remedies 
fail.  Rev.  G.  Ellsworth  Stump,  I'astor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Xewdl,  Iowa,  writes 
that  the  Kola  I'lant  cured  hiiu  of  severe 
Asthma  of  twent.v  .vears'  standing;  Alfred  C. 
Lewis,  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  of 
Washington.  I).  C.  te.stities  that  it  cured  him 
when  he  i-ould  not  lie  down  at  night  without 
fear  of  i  hoking.  and  nian.v  others  give  similar 
testimony.  It  is  reaily  .-t  most  n-onderful  dis- 
covery. To  prove  to  .von  beyoml  doubt  its  won- 
derful curative  power,  Tlie  Kola  Importing 
Coinpan.\,  No.  IKU  Broadway.  Xew  York,  will 
send  a  large  case  of  the  Kola  Compound  free 
b.v  mail  to  ever.v  reader  of  F.\RM  and  Fire- 
sinK  who  suffers  from  aii.v  form  of  Asthma. 
They  only  ask  in  return  that  when  cured  .vour- 
self  .vot:  will  tell  .vour  neighbors  about  it. 
This  is  very  fair,  and  you  shoiild  surely  try 
it,  as  it  costs  you  nothing. 


"I  had  to  give  np  the  book  business,  be- 
cause .sales  were  so  slow,  but  find  no  trouble 
in  making  a  living  income  with  Far.m  .\xd 
FlltEsiDK  and  Ladies  Home  Companion." 
So  writes  a  canvas.ser  in  northern  Indiana, 
November  10,  lS!)(j. 


FOLDING  VAPOR  Hot  SpHne.  .t  Home. 
r»»-^ti  ^^w*,^M^^  •*»  »  Day  to  LadieB  and  tieat» 
BATH  CABINET.  SelUugQuakerCablDelsIuFam. 
niea  aud  Pbysiciaus.  Evervbodv  buys,  sick  or  welj.  50,000 
.  sold.  Turkiab,  Russian  aud  Vledicated  Baths  at  borne. 
I  No  raore  bath  tubs,  or  Dr.  biUs.  Reoorates  your  sys- 
tem, prevents  Obesity.  Cures,  irithoQt  me'di. 
cine,  Colda,  Kheumatlam,  La  Grippe.  Nea, 
ralgia,  Kozcma.  Catarrh,  Bricht's  Disease, 
Malaria.  Hfadaches,  Female  Complaints  and 
all  Blood,  .Skin.  Nerre  and  Kidnev  Diseases. 
BEACTIFIES  Compleiion.  Gnaranteed.  Made 
of  Best  Antiseptic  Rubber  Clotb.  Price  #5. 
\Vt.  5  Iba.  Wholesale  to  acents.  Book  Free. 
I  B.  WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  COLI  SIBCS,  O. 


Canvassers  Wanted. 

1  want  a  live,  intelliErent  canvasRine  agent  in  every 
couuly  in  the  Vnileu  Stateit,  for  laree  iMuHtratfd 
papers  and  nia^aziiieti  anfl  uthcr  piiblicationrt.  Ladies 
can  d4.  tlie  work  ap  well  as  men.  No  experionre  or 
capital  neednl.  If  you  only  do  a  rtmall  biininees 
y.»n  will  dear  ff.n  a  month,  hnt  many  donMe  that. 
Tlte  liuitin<'SH  is  rxret'ilincly  popular,  and  the  work  is 
lieht.  Anyhnflv  tun  do  it.  AVritf  f'>r  particulars  to 
E.  HANNAFORD.  108  Times  Building.  New  York 
City,  or  1643  nonadnock  Block,  ChicaKo. 


E  SEEDS 


BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1897 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogne 
mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

W,  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,    -  PHILADELPHIA. 


BIS 


)  ^EecommendedbyPhysicianSj 
over  all  others. 


ij^dtiit,  ARS  and  CUFFS. 


ARE  KOT  TO  BE  WASHED. 

Made  of  fine  cloth  in  all  styles. 
When  soiled,  reverse,  wear  again,  then  discard. 
Ten  collars  or  five  pairs  of  cuffs  for  25  cents. 
They  look  and  fit  better  than  any  other  kind. 

ASK  THE  DEALERS  FOR  THEM. 
If  not  found  at  the  stores  send  six  cents  for 
sample  collar  and  cuffs,  naming  style  and  size. 
A  trial  invariably  results  in  continued  use. 
Severs-Ha  Collar  Co.  43  Milk  St.,  Boston  .Mass, 


j^^^^^  ^^^^^^  I^^S 


SAVE  4  YOUR  FUEL 


By  uisingour  (sttwe  pipe)  RADIATOR, 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes. 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  tlie  wort 
of  TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighbor, 
hood  filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and 
secures  an  agency.  Write  at  once. 
ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 
No.  3  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Rocker  Washer 

has  i.TOvd  the  most  satisfactory 
of  any  Washer  ever  placed  upoa 
the  market.  It  is  warranted  to 
wash  an  ordinary  family  washing 

of  100  PIECES  OKE 
nOXTR,  as  clean  as  can  be 
waihcd  on  the  wa'^hNjard.  Writa 
for  fTicPs  and  fall  description. 

ROCKER  WASHER  CO. 

FT.  WA\NE.  ISD. 

Liberal  inducements  to  live  agent* 


Samples  mailed  free.  Prices  from  •_'^o.  to 
S.ii^  a  roll.s.vds.  KAYSEIt  A  ALL.UAX, 
8a--'-31  ILirket  St.,  ilH  Arth  St.,  rUlLiUELfllU. 

Over  Half  Million  in  Use. 


EliflSTIG  STOCKINGS 

FOR  VARICOSE  VEINS.  WEAK  KNEES  AND 
ANKLES,  LAME  AUD  SWOLLEN  JOINTS. 

Order  direct  from  our  factory  ;  we  can 
save  you  SO  per  cent  and  make  tliem  to 
your  measure.  Send  for  directions  for 
eelf-Dieasuring  and  price  list. 

Curtis  &  Spindell  Cc^rj^tTM^f- 

Abdominal  Supporters  and  Rubber  Goods. 

Wanted  One 

man  or  one  woman  in  each  county  ami  town  to  fiU  % 
gooil  busine.s.-*  appuiiitment,  applicatious  receiviug  at- 
tention strictly  in  the  order  in  which  received.  The 
eutorpnec  is  not  an  experiment,  hut  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  hy  gt-utlemeu  and  hidies  who.  in  letters 
reaching  us  every  day,  express  their  entire  satisfjictioQ 
witli  it.  Xo  book,  novelty  or  ladies'  goods  agency 
coniparei!  with  it.  Those  engaged  in  it  command  a 
good  income,  often  a  large  one. 

>«'n  outlay  is  called  for.  Perr^nnP  of  gpod  standing  in 
their  coQinninity  or  order,  and  who  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  earnest  work  if  successful  (either  part  time 
or  all  timei.  are  permitted  to  ilemon^^trate  its  v.;ilua 
at  our  expense.  It  you  can  command  a  fair  degree 
of  attention  in  ordinary  social  iutercoiirse.  and  can 
walk  short  distances  or  drive  a  horse,  your  success  i^" 
beyond  doubt.  On  rereiviiie  definite  stalemeut  of 
your  wish  to  undertake  the  business,  we  will  imnie- 
diately  forwanl  the  necessary  material  FREE,  car- 
riage prepai'l.  Address 

MA5T.  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


with  any  name  on.  4c  '97  sample 
'cards*  CHUISTMAS  PKESE.NT,- 
2c.  Stamps.  -  Pat^ific  Card  Co.,  Calistoga,  Cal, 


CI/IJU|/  Hunters  aud  Trappers  for  ?l  I  will  send  yon 
tfnUlin  fulL  particulars  how  to  make  white  skunlc 
black,  easily  applied.  Lawson  Everhart,  Coshocton,  O. 

UUANTED— Man  in  each  town,  to  open  small  office 
"  and  handle  my  goods.  Stamp  and  rtfferences. 
Mention  this  paper.    A.  T.  Morris,  Cincinnati,  Uhio.~ 


SPEX 


BIS  aoxsr  II  spectaclis.  send  tor  out 
Ootical  Catalogue— just  out.  New  goods.  ■ 
Cutprices.  F.K.  BAILET. Chicago. IlL- : 


SENT  FREE  i 


nitarian  publicationa^ 
Put  free.    Address  P.  0. 
^I..  Unitarian  Church, 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 


H^Send  15o  in  stamps  for  sam- 
ple and  particulars. prepaid, 


to  OVAld  fiXSTDI^EB  CO.,  Bloomfield,  Ind*  I 


to  anv  person  suffering  from  DTS- 
PKPSTA  ib  any  form.  A  remedy  that 
will  cure  you.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress to  .1 .  Cramer,  of  Covington.  Ohio, 
lie  will  forward  it  FREE  of  charge. 


ASTHMA  CURED  "'"rTrr 

Send  us  vouraddres^j-AN  ewill  niail  a  trial  tpottleT 
Dr.  Taft  Bros.,  47  Elm  St.,  Rochester.N.Y.' 

ABDOMtNALB^LTS 

for  Corpulency  and  UmbiJical  Rupttue. 
Immediate  re!  let and  solid  comjfark 
Writ©  for  particulars  and  prices, 

I.  B.  SEELEY  A  I  O., 
25  S.  lltb  S>t.,f  kiladelphia,  Pa«; 


^f:^  ^Hr   ^^^^It^^lt'^^^H?^!^^^^!^      ^  ^ 


-I- 

fir 

•I- 


Washington 
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RESOURCES   OF  THE  TALLAHASSEE 
HILL  COUNTRY. 

THE  following  article  was  written 
by  Mr.  Albert  Pheuis,  especially 
for  the  "Southeru  States  Mag- 
azine;"  and   as   it  describes  so 
'.;tully  and  minutely  the  hill  country  of 
'Florida,  the  Tallahassee  section,  we  deem 
^t  wise  to  publish  it  in  full: 

Singularly  enougb,  to  many  people  the  "hill 
^country"  of  Florida  is  an  unknown  region, 
y-jthe  popular  conception  of  the  state  being  that 
.jt  is  wholly  made  up  of  low,  flat,  sandy  lauds 
cpr  undrained  swamps,  and  yet  Tallahassee,  in 
^■the  very  heart  of  the  hill  country,  has  occu- 
pied a  position  of  prondnence  as  the  capital 
,il»f  the  state  ever  since  1824. 

No  doubt  the  activities  of  the  railroads  and 
capitalists  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  peninsular  portion  of  the  state  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  prevailing  impressions  of 
Florida  as  a  whole.  For  until  recently  about 
the  only  agencies  engaged  in  presenting 
Floridian  attractions  to  the  world  were  the 
j'aihoads  which  had  been  pioneers  in  develop- 
ment work,  and  their  interests  did  not  lie  in 
i^lie  direction  \>t  the  hill  country:  and  as  the 
big  hotels  caught  the  ciowds  of  tourist.s,  and 
their  route  to  and  from  home  did  not  take 
fhem  through  the  middle-western  section, 
p'lost  visitors  carried  away  with  them  ocular 
Confirmation  of  their  preconceived  notions 
about  the  flatness  of  Florida.  And  so  the 
j^athway  originally  marked  out  has  been  fol- 
lowed year  after  year,  and  nearly  all  Florida 
settlement,  as  well  as  travel,  has  found  its 
way  to  the  eastetn  and  southern  parts  of  the 
state.  Jacksonville  was  the  original  objec- 
tive point,  and  from  here  the  tide  has  reached 
every  year  farther  and  farther  south,  until 
now  the  peninsula  has  been  occupied  through- 
put almost  its  entire  length.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  the  Florida  peninsula  is  commonly 
looked  upon  as  constituting  Florida,  and  the 
soil,  flora  and  jjhysieal  features  of  Eastern 
Florida  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
ihe  entire  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
part  of  Florida  west  of  the  Suwannee  river 
is,  as  to  a  large  part  of  its  area,  a  contra- 
diction of  nearly  all  the  prevalent  impressions 
^oncBrning  the  state. 

..Only  within  recent  years  has  any  general 
attention  been  attracted  to  this  favored  sec- 
tion of  the  South;  but  now  that  its  varied 
advantages  are  becoming  moi-e  w1del.v  known, 
ft  bids  fair  to  come  in  for  a  more  generous 
§hare  of  the  immigration  which  is  pouring 
Ulto  the  South  from  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
t|y.  The  experience  of  Northern  and  Euro- 
pean settlers  who  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in- tfris  seetloB  is  a  strong  factor  in  inducing 
their  neighbors,  friends  and  acquaintuiices  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps,  for  their  testimony 
is  with  one  accord  an  enthusiastic  indorse- 
ment of  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  people  and 
every  feature  of  the  location.  Although  this 
may  be  denominated  the  "far  South,"  in 
which  broiling  heat  and  bodily  discomfort 
and  ills  of  many  sorts  might  be  popularly 
supposed  to  accompany  a  residence  here  dur- 
ing many  months  of  the  summer  season, 
the  testimony  of  Northern  settlers  and  the 
records  of  the  weather  bureau  prove  that  the 
summer  heat  is  less  oppressive  than  in  most 
places  farther  north.  Children  as  well  as 
adults  are  less  subject  to  summer  afflictions 
than  in  the  North,  while  the  nights  are  re- 
freshened by  a  continuous  cooling  breeze 
which  sweeps  up  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Rev.  S.  M.  Provence,  the  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Tallahassee,  recently 
wrote  to  a  Northern  friend: 

"To  those  who  know,  the  summer  in  Flor- 
ida is  its  most  enjoyable  season.  From  Taila- 
ha.ssee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  distance  'as 
,the  crow  flies'  is  about  twenty-five  miles.  The 
Gulf  breeze  never  fails  us.  A  sultry  night, 
such  as  you  often  have  in  the  North,  is  un- 
known here.  When  I  first  came  to  Talla- 
hassee to  live,  I  swung  a  hammock  betwixt 
two  oak-trees  and  attached  a  table  (of  my 
own  design)  to  one  of  them.  Their  circle  of 
shade  I  called  my  'study.'  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  write  there  In  comfort  on  account  of 
the  constant  breeze.  It  is  this  which  makes 
our  summers  so  charming.  Then,  too,  the 
rainfall,  especiall.v  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  cools  the  atmosphere,  and  we  have 
the  summer's  fruits  and  the  odor  of  its 
flowers  and  its  cool,  delicious  nights." 

The  soil  of.  the  hill  country  in  Western 
Florida  is  generally  a  rich,  reddish  or  choc- 
olate loam,  with  a  red  or  yellow  clay  subsoil, 
and  of  such  great  fertility  that  in  many  cases 
lands  have  been  cultivated  for  forty  to  sixty 
years  without  fertilizing.  Though  the  better 
lands  have  been  taken  up  for  a  great  many 
years,  they  were  formerly  held  in  large  tracts 
by  slave-owners,  and  with  changed  conditions 
following  the  war  have  passed  into  other 
ownerships.  Much  of  this  land  is  practically 
virgin  soil,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  heavily 
timbered.  The  prices  of  land  range  ordinarily 
from  about  if'y  to  $20  per  acre,  aecoiding  to 
improvements  and  accessibility  to  railroads, 
and  it  is  the  advice  of  immigration  agents 
that  small  holdings,  well  cultivated,  are, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  most  desirable. 

This  is  a  tine  grass  and  grain  country.  All 
the  conditions  are  pre-eminently  favorable  to 
stock-raising  and  dairying.  Horses,  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  are  very  successfully  bred 
and  handled  at  Bmall  cost.  Poultry -farming 


is  likewise  an  industry  yielding  satisfactory 
retiuus,  and  chickens,  turkeys,  etc.,  are 
raised  in  large  numbers  for  the  home  and 
export  markets. 

The  wide  diversity  in  agricultural  products 
of  Western  Florida  is  evidenced  in  a  more 
striking  manner  than  otherwise  possible  b.v 
an  examination  of  the  published  statistics  of 
the  state,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture.  In  order  to  show 
the  variety  of  products,  a  compilation  is  here- 
with given  covering  the  whole  western  sec- 
tion, and  comprises  the  counties  of  Calhoun, 
Escambia,  Franklin,  Gadsden,  Hamilton, 
Holmes.  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  Leon,  Liberty, 
Madison,  Santa  Kosa,  Suwannee,  Taylor, 
Wakulla,  Walton  and  Washington:  Corn, 
1,705,006  bushels;  rice,  1:3,600  bushels;  hay, 
3,267  tons;  cotton  (upland),  21,682  bales; 
cotton  (Sea  Island),  9,165  bales;  sugar-cane, 
33,'243  barrels  syrup,  73,377  barrels  sugar; 
oats.  405.773  bushels:  field-peas,  feo.721 
bushels;  millet,  362  tons;  peanuts,  402,137 
bushels;  tobacco,  6.52,076  pounds:  cabbage, 
10,799  barrels;  tomatoes,  11,342  barrels; 
squashes,  10,181  barrels;  cucumbers,  6,671 
crates;  cantaloups,  '2,033  barrids:  beets,  it,0.57 
crates;  sweet  potatoes,  791,507  bushels:  Ir  sh 
potatoes,  26,776  bushels;  egg-plants,  1,828  bar- 
rels; beans,  32,379  crates;  watermelons,  549 
car-loads:  English  peas,  25,258  crates; 
oranges,  29,284  boxes  of  1'2G;  peaches,  68,866 
bushels;  pecans,  1,668  bushels;  pears,  22,762 
barrels;  strawberries,  10,500  quarts;  wool, 
190,3.57  pounds;  honey,  279.817  pounds;  figs, 
2, .527  bushels;  grapes,  900.440  pounds;  wine, 
13,549  gallons;  turkeys,  12.171;  geese,  10.850; 
ducks,  4,005;  chickens,  449.120;  eggs,  691,138 
dozens;  milk-cows,  15,205;  milk,  1,201,122  gal- 
lons; butter,  347.504  pounds:  cheese,  989 
pounds;  hogs,  115,2.50;  goats,  9,080:  sheep,  81,- 
564;  stock  cattle,  117,551;  mules,  4,219;  horses, 
13,6.55. 

The  testimony  of  a  dairy-farmer  n.Tmed 
M.  N.  Johnson,  whose  place  is  located  near 
Tallahassee,  may  be  given  as  showing  what 
one  man  with  energy,  but  no  capital,  has 
succeeded  in  doing: 

"I  have  2,000  acres  of  land,  but  rent  a 
portion  of  it.  I  planted  200  acres  of  corn 
and  gathered  3,000  bushels,  which,  in  1894, 
yielded  $1,800.  Planted  forty  acres  of  oats, 
gathered  8'20  bushels,  yielding  ,$.560.  Put  the 
same  land  into  peas,  3'20  bushels,  yielding 
.?160.  Grazed  fifty-four  cows  on  the  same 
land  in  two  weeks,  obtaining  ten  pounds  of 
butter  a  day,  yielding  $48.  Also  planted  crab- 
grass,  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  received  as  the 
total  proceeds  of  my  farm  during  the  year 
1894,  $8,674;  leaving  me  a  net  profit  of  over 
$4,000. 

"I  am  making  as  fine  butter  as  was  ever 
put  on  the  market  in  the  United  States,  and 
am  now  making  more  than  fifty  pounds  a 
day.  Expect  to  sell  in  butter  and^chees  ,  dur- 
ing this  year,  more  than  $10,000.  I  am  plant- 
ing oats,  corn,  pumpkins,  peas,  sugar-cane, 
potatoes  and  peanuts.  I  will  saj-  this  is  one 
of  the  best  countries  I  ever  saw  for  a  po'or 
man.  If  a  man  will  come  to  this  countr.v, 
buy  a  farm,  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  his 
business,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will 
have  a  bank  account.  I  started  in  1877  with 
nothing." 

Publications  devoted  to  the  immigration 
interests  of  this  section  are  filled  with 
equally  interesting  testimonials  of  successful 
dairymen,  truck-farmers  and  fruit-raisers,  all 
of  whom  report  a  wonderful  fertility  of  soil, 
a  reliability  of  yield,  a  never-failing  market 
demand,  and  conditions  of  climate  and  living 
which  give  this  favored  section  very  much 
the  aspect  of  an  agricultural  paradise. 

While  cotton  is  not,  as  formerly,  the  main 
crop  of  this  section,  yet  its  cultivation  is 
not  altogether  abandoned,  and  as  a  sure 
money  crop  under  every  condition  it  probably 
will  continue  to  hold  a  place  of  more  or  less 
importance  here  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
South.  But  with  the  diversification  of  farm- 
ing, the  profitable  demand  for  other  products 
which  transportation  facilities  have  made 
possible,  and  the  introduction  of  new  fields 
for  enterprise,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will 
ever  again  be  the  same  general  attention 
given  here  to  extensive  cotton-raising  as  here- 
tofore. The  raising  of  tobacco  in  this  section 
has  been  given  an  impetus  by  the  successful 
results  following  the  large  operations  of 
Straiton  &  Storms,  of  New  York,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  this  industry  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  so  great  importance  as  to 
attract  national  attention.  After  many  ex- 
periments, Messrs.  Straiton  &  Storms  were 
convinced  that  no  better  leaf  is  possible  any- 
where in  America  than  can  be  raised  in 
Leon  and  Gadsden  Counties.  Florida,  and  the 
claim  is  even  made  that  the  quality  will  be 
found  equal  to  the  best  Havana.  The  extent 
of  their  confidence  in  the  situation  is  shown 
by  their  purchase  of  about  20,000  acres  of 
lands  in  these  two  counties,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  their  farms  consists  not  only  in  the 
construction  of  large  numbers  of  curing- 
barns,  employees'  dwellings,  etc.,  but  they 
have  brought  in  a  herd  of  500  head  of  fine 
cattle,  four  ear-loads  of  Kentucky  mules,  and 
arranged  every  other  detail  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  their  army  of  employees. 
They  have  built  a  large  cigar-factory  at 
Quincy,  in  Gadsden  County,  the  plant  cover- 
ing about  six  acres,  employing  about  1,000 
hands  and  turning  out  at  present  about  1,000,- 
000  cigars  a  month.  And  the  capacity  is  still 
ioadequate,  aad  .will  be  increased. 


These  operations  and  the  superior  quality 
of  the  Sumatra  leaf  now  raised  in  Leon  and 
Gadsden  Counties  have  attracted  thi'  atten- 
tion of  manufacturers  all  over  the  country, 
i  and  will  be  followed  by  other  similar  invest- 
i  ments.  in  all  probability,  so  that  the  tobacco 
industry  bids  fair  to  become  an  item  of  prime 
importance  in  the  development  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  section.  The  El  Provedo  cigar- 
factory  has  already  been  established  at 
Tallahassee,  and  for  the  past  two  seasons 
representatives  of  half  a  dozen  large  factories 
have  appeared  on  the  field  to  bid  for  the 
Sumatra  crop  of  Leon  and  Gadsden  Counties 
before  the  tobacco  was  taken  down  from  the 
curing-shed. 

The  growing  of  plug-leaf  has  also  shown 
highly  satisfactory  results,  Mr.  G.  W.  Saxton, 
president  of  the  Leon  County  Leaf  Tobacco 
Co.,  reporting  that  he  has  raised  on  twenty 
acres  20,000  pounds  of  as  good  tobacco  as  is 
raised  in  Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  and  for 
which  he  gets  an  average  of  twenty-six  cents 
a  pound. 

The  soil  throughout  the  section  south  of 
the  "hill  country"  is  usually  a  sandy  loam, 
and  contains  a  large  percentage  of  lime  and 
decayed  organic  matter.  It  is  a  combination 
of  sand,  phosphates,  shell  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter, etc.,  and  produces  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  a  most  delicate  flavor.  In  the  great  vari- 
ety, abundance  and  superior  quality  of  its 
wild  grapes,  this  region  shows  the  a.daptabil- 
ity  of  its  soil  and  climate  to  grape  culture, 
and  figs,  pecan-nuts,  plums,  pomegranates, 
blackberries,  etc.,  are  produced  in  profusion 
and  to  perfection. 

The  lands  here  are  usually  divided  into  two 
classes,  hammock,  or  hardwood,  and  pine, 
and  these  into  subdivisions  of  high  and  low 
hammock  and  first,  second  and  third  class 
pine.  The  high  hammock  are  usually  consid- 
ered the  best  agricultural  lands,  but  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  H.  S.  Elliott,  of  the  Florida 
department  of  agriculture,  and  other  author- 
ities, they  are  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the 
best  pine  lands.  The  low  hammock  lands  are 
swampy,  but  as  they  are  usually  near  running 
streams,  they  can  be  inexpensively  drained, 
and  as  the  soil  is  composed  of  decayed  veg- 
etable matter,  they  are  doubtless  of  very 
fertile  quality. 

Of  the  pine  lands,  the  first-class  is  covered 
with  several  inches  of  heavy  vegetable  mold, 
beneath  which,  to  a  depth  of  .several  feet,  is 
a  brown  or  chocolate-colored  loam,  mixed 
with  limestone  and  phosphate  pebbles,  and 
resting  on  a  substratum  of  marl,  clay  or  lime- 
stone. This  soil  is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
state,  and  is  remarkably  fertile  and  wonder- 
fully durable.  According  to  Mr.  Elliott,  the 
second-class  pine  lands  probably  form  the 
largest  proportion  of  landed  area.  They  are 
likewise  very  productive;  are  also  usually 
underlaid  with  marl,  clay  or  limestone,  and 
also  produce  crops  for  years  without  any 
fertilization.  The  third-class  lands  are  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  fiber-producing 
plants. 

On  the  hammock  and  first  and  second  class 
pine  lands  are  grown  corn,  oats,  hay,  cotton, 
rice,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  peanuts  and  all  the 
vegetables  grown  in  any  country;  also 
peaches,  pears  and  other  fruits  equal  to  the 
best.  The  yield  from  these  lands,  for  good 
farmers,  is,  per  acre,  forty  bushels  of  corn, 
forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  oats,  200  to  400 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  sixty  to  eighty 
bushels  of  rice,  one  to  two  tons  of  hay, 
twenty-five  to  forty  tons  of  sugar-cane  and 
500  to  1.000  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  sugar  production,  and  has 
issued  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject. 
The  conclusions  he  arrives  at  are  of  momen- 
tous importance  to  this  section.  He  affirms 
that  Wakulla,  and  adjoining  counties  having 
similar  conditions  of  soil,  etc.,  can  and  do 
produce  more  cane  to  the  acre,  of  better  qual- 
ity and  for  less  money,  than  any  other  section 
of  the  world.  "Wakulla  County,"  he  says,  "is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  a  successful  culture  of 
sugar-cane,  because  its  elevation  above  sea- 
level  is  such  that  it  is  neither  affected  in- 
juriously b.v  drought,  continuous  rains  in 
summer  nor  cold  winters.  Its  topograph.v  is 
gently  rolling  or  undulating,  which  prevents 
the  collection  of  large  quantities  of  water  on 
the  surface  by  rainfall,  and  facilitates  ample 
drainage;  it  is  well  watered  by  fast-flowing 
streams,  many  of  whicli  can  be  utilized  with 
great  profit  for  irrigation  purposes. 

"In  addition  to  the  usual  well-known  chem- 
ical constituents,  so  necessary  to  the  perfect 
growth  of  all  plant  life,  this  soil  contains  one 
element  in  more  soluble  form  and  in  greater 
quantity  than  is  founds  in  the  soil  of  any 
other  state  devoted  to  like  purposes,  and 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  perfect 
growth  and  maturity  and  high  quality  of 
product;  that  element  is  silica. 

"The  cost  of  growing  sugar-cane  in  this  sec- 
tion excels  in  cheapness  that  of  any  other 
section  of  the  countr.v  in  the  world. 

"It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  on  good 
new  lands  in  Cuba,  and  with  successful  cul- 
tivation, an  average  yield  of  twenty-seven  and 
one  half  tons  per  acre  can  be  had  for  five 
years.  On  the  same  authority  it  is  said  that 
in  Louisiana  a  good  yield  of  plant  Is  twenty- 
two  ton.s.  In  South  Florida  the  average  is 
set  down  at  twenty-four  tons  per  acre.  Here 
a  yield  of  twenty-two  tons  per  acre  is  con- 
sidered small  for  ordinary  land.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  first  year's  cleared  lauds  yielded  from 


thirty-flve  to  forty  tons  per  acre  without  fer- 
tilizer." 

In  considering  the  question  of  fertilization, 
and  in  noting  the  fact  that  thf?  crops  are 
raised  for  so  many  successive  years  in  this 
section  without  fertilizers,  it  is  well  enouL'h 
to  know  that  nature  has  provided  an  ever- 
present  annual  restorative  to  the  soli  in  the 
shape  of  a  rankly  growing  weed  called  desmo- 
dium,  which  springs  up  spontaneously  in  June 
of  every  year  wherever  the  surface  of  the 
ground  has  been  stirred,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  It  leaves  a  crop  of  stems,  leaves  and 
roots  weighing  an  average  of  ten  tons  to  the 
acre.  According  to  Mr.  Collier,  of  the  agri- 
cultural department,  there  are  eight  pounds 
of  potash,  sixteen  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  forty  pounds  of  ammonia  to  each  ton  of 
this  weed.  By  turning  this  crop'  under  in 
the  fall,  fertilizers  which,  in  commercial 
form,  would  be  worth  about  $70  to  the  acre, 
are  thus  secured  by  simply  utilizing  the 
forces  of  nature. 

Of  the  towns  of  this  part  of  Florida, 
the  largest  is  Pensacola,  a  charming  and 
prosperous  city  of  15,000  people,  beautifully 
situated  on  Pensacola  Bay.  The  next  in  size 
is  Tallahassee,  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Quincy  is  a  thriving  town  in  Gadsden  County. 
Apalachicola,  on  the  coast.  Is  a  quaint  old 
place,  famous  for  having  been  thirty-five 
years  ago  the  third  largest  cotton-shipping 
port  in  the  South.  Its  cotton  trade  was  lost 
when  the  wide  territory  that  had  only  the 
Chattahoochee  river  as  a  transportation  high- 
way was  traversed  by  railroads  and  cotton 
was  diverted  to  Savannah  and  other  ports 
reached  by  rail. 

Within  the  district  between  Tallahassee 
and  the  coast  are  the  extensive  holdings  of 
the  Clark  Syndicate,  whose  operations  have 
attracted  wide  attention  for  their  conspic- 
uously broad  and  comprehensive  plans  for 
development  and  colonization  work. 

The  railroad  now  in  operation  between 
Carrabelle  and  Tallahassee  will  doubtless  be 
extended  to  Thoma.sville,  Georgia,  which  will 
not  only  give  market  facilities  to  the  fine 
farming  lands  of  northern  Leon  County,  but 
will  give  Thomasville  a  short  line  to  the 
Gulf  coast,  which  will  be  extensively  used 
for  both  freight  and  passenger  business. 
There  are  seven  stations  along  the  line  of  the 
present  road,  some  of  which  will  become 
towns  of  some  importance.'  The  Georgia  & 
Florida  Investment  Co.  owns  300  square  miles 
of  land  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  con- 
taining over  500.000,000  feet  of  fine  long-leaf 
yellow  pine.  It  has  large  and  very  complete 
milling  plants  at  Mclntyre  and  Hilliardville. 

The  farnung  lands  of  the  syndicate  com- 
panies are  adapted  to  a  wide  variety  o? 
product.  They  extend  from  within  eight 
miles  of  Tallahassee  well  on  toward  the  Gulf, 
and  embrace  lands  on  which  will  grow  hay, 
corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes, 
tomatoes  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  rice, 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  figs,  grapes, 
pears,  peaches,  peanuts,  pecans,  melons,  and 
every  other  kind  of  fruit  except  the  tropical 
varieties.  The  plans  of  the  company  are  to 
encourage  small  farmers,  tracts  being  cut  up 
into  from  five  to  forty  acres  each.  These  are 
offered  at  from  .$5  to  $20  an  acre,  payable  in 
cash,  or  any  way,  almost — five  per  cent  down, 
if  desired,  and  the  balance  in  instalments. 
The  liberal  arrangements  oft'ered  by  the  syn- 
dicate companies  are  attracting  a  growing 
number  of  settlers,  and  must  result  in  a  very 
large  immigration  movement  to  that  section. 
{To  be  continued.) 


EXCURSIONS   TO  TALLAHASSEE  AND 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  HILL  COUNTRY 
OF  FLORIDA. 

One-way  and  round-trip  excursions  ■will 
take  place  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  on 
the  fi.rst  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
The  sing-le  fare  to  Tallahassee  from  Chicago 
is  $18.10;  from  Cincinnati,  $12.65;  the 
round-trip  fare  from  Chicago  is  $32.80,  and 
from  Cincinnati,  $25.90.  The  round-trip 
tickets  are  good  for  21  days.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  very  favorable  rates  for 
round-trip  exctirsions  on  which  the  tickets 
are  good  for  a  period  of  six  months.  Full 
particulars  regarding  these  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  us.  We  leave  Chicago  over  the 
"  Monon  "  Koute,  and  leave  Cincinnati  over 
the  "Qrueen  &  Crescent." 

If  you  cannot  join  our  excursion  at  either 
Chicago  or  Cincinnati,  go  to  your  nearest 
ticket  agent  and  get  rates  from  him. 
Then  if  you  will  advise  us  when  you  leave, 
we  will  have  our  manager  at  Tallahassee 
meet  you  at  the  depot  on  your  arrival.  He 
will  show  you  every  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion, and  arrange  free  transportation  for 
you  over  our  railroad  and  steamship  lines 
during  your  visit  in  Tallahassee. 

People  wishing  to  go  from  the  East  can 
make  the  trip  over  the  Clyde  Steamship 
Line  from  New  TTork  or  Philadelphia,  or 
over  the  Savannah  Steamship  I^ine  from 
Boston  or  New  York,  at  low  excursion 
rates,  which  include  meals  and  berth  on 
board  the  steamer. 

For  special  rates  by  water  from  these 
Western  points  address  either  of  the  steam- 
ship companies  at  New 'York,  Philadelphia 
or  Boston,  or  write  direct  to  this  company. 
Address 

CLARK  SYNDICATE  COMPANIES, 
1013  Hashattan  Building,  Chicago,  IIU 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE/ 


PECEirBEB  l.'i,  1S96. 


Smiles. 


CONSOLATION. 

'Tain'  no  matter  what  yoh  does 

Ner  to  whah  yoh  strays, 
T'ings"ll  make  yer  wish  dey  wuz 

Dlf'uut,  lots  o'  ways. 
When  I's  done  de  bes"  I  can, 

Wear.v  ez  kin  be, 
Wisht  I  was  some  yuther  man, 

'Stid  o'  being  me. 

But.  when  niamiln'  fin's  me  strong. 

Ready  foh  de  day. 
Strikes  me  dat  I  may  be  wrong. 

Pin  in'  dat-away. 
Ef  folks  changed  aroun'  so  free. 

Comfort  might  be  slim*; 
P'raps  I'd  wish  dat  I  wuz  me, 

'Stid  o'  bein"  him. 

—Washington  Star. 


THEY  ALL  DO  IT. 

THE  wanderer  had  returned  after  many 
years,  and  was  inquiring  about  his 
old  friends. 
'•Brown."  he  said,  "is  in  the  whole- 
sale clothing  business.  I  believe." 
"Wholesale    clothing   and    bic.vcles,"  cor- 
rected the  native.    "The  firm  carries  a  side 
line  of  bic.vcles,  you  know." 
"And  Jones  has  a  grocer.v-store,  I'm  told." 
"Yes.   Full  line  of  groceries  and  Bull  Run 
bicycles.   He's  the  agent  for  the  Bull  Run 
wheel." 

"Smith  went  into  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, didn't  he?" 

"Oh,  yes.  He  got  interested  Ln  a  sewing- 
machine  manufactory,  and  a  little  later  they 
took  up  bicycles,  and  are  doing  a  rushing 
business.  I  imderstand  tbe.v  have  a  capacity 
of  over  a  hundred  wheels  a  day." 

"And  what's  White  doing?" 

"He's  the  agent  of  a  famous  gunmaker,  and 
is  doing  well.  Sells  all  kinds  of  guns,  pistols 
and  bicycles." 

"And  Johnson?" 

"Oh,  he's  a  manufacturing  jeweler,  and  he 
turns  out  a  mighty  good  wheel,  too." 

"Billings,  I  suppose,  is  still  in  the  furniture 
business?" 

"Yes;  but  I  understand  that  he  turns  out  a 
beicer  bic.vcle  than  he  does  desk  or  bureau." 

The  returned  traveler  began  to  betray  some 
surprise. 

"Is — is  Wilson  still  in  the  livery  business?" 
he  asked,  with  some  hesitation. 

"Certainly:  but  he  devotes  most  of  his  time 
to  the  little  bicycle  repair  shop  in  the  rear  of 
his  stable." 

"Ah!  there  goes  old  Bones,  the  sexton.  The 
old  fellow  is — " 

"Oh,  he's  agent  for  an  automatic  pump  for 
Inflating  tires." 

"Is  there  any  one  who  isn't  in  the  bicycle 
business?"  asked  the  returned  traveler,  sadly. 

"I  don't  think  of  an.v  one  just  now,"  replied 
the  native. — Chicago  Post. 


A  BOND  OF  SYMPATHY. 

They  were  testing  a  new  armor-plate.  It 
had  successfully  resisted  shot  after  shot. 

"Here,"  said  a  b.vstander,  "tr.v  this  new 
projectile,"  and  he  tossed  a  cube  of  dark 
brown  material  to  the  chief  gunner. 

A  moment  later  and  the  charge  passed 
squarely  through  the  wrecked  armor-plate. 

"Have  you  any  more  of  those  remarkable 
projectiles?"  inquired  the  astonished  ord- 
nance oflieer. 

"I'll  see  if  I  can  get  you  a  couple  of 
panfuls  to-morrow  afternoon,"  replied  the 
stranger,  with  a  grim  smile.  ",Saturday  is 
the  day  we  have  'em  to  burn." 

"Then  they  are — " 

"My  wife's  Vassar  biscuits." 

By  a  common  impulse  the  two  men,  so 
strangely  thrown  together,  clasped  hands  in 
cordial  sympathy. 

"I  married  a  Wellesley  girl  myself,"  said 
the  ordnance  officer. 

"Have  one  with  me,"  feelingly  remarked 
the  stranger. 

Then  they  turned  aside  and  sampled  a 
small  bottle  of  dyspepsia  tonic. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


LIKE  THE  ANCIENT  KINGS. 

An  old  lady  applied  at  an  employment- 
office  for  a  maid. 

"1  want  a  little  girl  between  ten  years  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  is  fond  of  mush- 
tooms." 

"Fond  of  mushrooms?"  inquired  the  em- 
.iloyment  agent  "That  is  something  I  never 
(jiquircd  about  of  applicants.  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"Well,  I  always  require  It,"  replied  the  old 
lady.  "I  am  very  fond  of  mushrooms  myself, 
and  there  are  so  many  mistakes  made.  The 
idea  came  to  me  several  years  ago,  and  it  was 
a  dispensation  of  Providence  that  it  did,  or  I 
would  have  been  killed.  I  have  my  maid  eat 
a  portion  of  all  mushrooms  brought  to  the 
house  before  any  are  served  to  me.  I  have 
lost  two  excellent  maids  from  toadstools  dur- 
ing the  papt  five  years,  and,  of  course,  I 
could  not  think  of  taking  the  chances  of  eat- 
ing mushrooms  unless  I  have  a  maid  to  test 
them."— Washington  Star. 


IT  NEVER  FAILS. 

With  a  ringing  cheer  the  enemy  advances 
to  attack  the  intrenchments. 

"Fire  I"  hoarsely  shouted  the  artillery  cap- 
tain, and  the  roar  of  the  guns  responded,  but 
without  checking  the  steady  advance  of  the 
assailants. 

One  piece  remained  undischarged. 

"Why  don't  you  tire?"  demanded  the  cap- 
tain. 

"I— I  don't  know  if  it's  loaded,"  replied  the 
gunner. 

A  gleam  of  joy  lit  up  the  stern  features  of 
the  commander. 

"Then  victory  is  onrs!"  he  shouted,  hastily 
applying  the  match. 

The  discharge  mowed  down  the  advancing 
column,  and  the  assault  was  repelled. 

Twas  ever  thus. — Truth. 


A  VALUABLE  NOTE. 

An  honest  old  blacksmith  down  in  Texas, 
despairing  of  ever  getting  cash  out  of  a 
delinquent  debtor,  agreed  to  take  his  note  for 
the  amount  due.  The  debtor  wished  to  go  to 
a  lawyer  and  have  the  document  drawn  up, 
but  the  knight  of  the  anvil,  who  had  been  a 
sheriff  in  days  gone  by,  felt  full.v  competent 
to  draw  it  up  himself.  This  he  proceeded  to 
do,  with  the  following  result: 

"On  the  1st  da.v  of  June  I  promi.se  to  pay 
Jeenis  Xite  the  sum  of  eleving  dollars,  and  if 
said  note  be  not  paid  on  the  date  aforesaid, 
then  this  instrument  is  to  be  null  and  void 
and  of  no  effect.  Witness  my  hand,  etc." — 
Green  Bag. 


NEXT. 

What  next?  we  wonder.  Some  crank  has 
discovered  that  a  bic.vcle  can  be -made  that 
will  give  music  to  the  cyclist  as  he  or  she 
scorches  along  the  roads,  and  will  at  the 
same  tiine  give  the  necessary  warning  of  the 
cyclist's  approach.  A  portion  of  the  front 
wheel  is  to  be  fitted  with  musical  pijies  and 
wires,  so  that  as  the  wind  passes  through 
them  sweet  music  will  be  emitted.  The  in- 
vention may  come  in  hand.v  for  the  luckless 
lampless  c.vclist  who  ma.v,  by  the  aid  of  his 
^Eolian  harp,  "sooth  the  savag?  breast"  of  the 
gentleman  in  blue.— Scottish  Cyclist. 
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FREE  TO  BALD  HEADS. 


AN  e  will  uiail  on  :ipplication,  free  in- 
formation Low  to  grow  hair  upon  a 
Laid  head,  stop  falling  hair  and  re- 
move scalp  diseases.  .Address. 
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ONE  AUTHOR'S  SCHEME. 

Hojack — "Have  .vou  heard  Trenchant  Penn's 
plan  for  getting  that  weird  spelliug  he  uses 
in  his  dialect  stories?" 

Tomdik — "Xo;  what  is  it?" 

Hojack— "He  dictates  his  stories  to  his 
nine-year-old  daughter,  who  ticks  them  off  on 
the  typewriter."— Judge. 


FREE 


flMTriT  We  will  send,  free  of  charge,  to 
UU  I  r  1 1  agents  everything  necessary  to 
start  in  a  profitable  agency  business. 
AddreEs  Farm  akd  Fibeside.  Springfield, O 
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TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER  ^^^^'''^ 
Send  2-cent  stamp  f.ir  pustdire.  will  mail  you  a  romic  Sotto  But- 
ton. Thelatesi  it.'zo.  Evervb.idv  wears  them.  *5  a  davtoaaents. 
Catalog  free.  BATES  BUTTON  CO.,  Box  1540,Bo5'ton, Mass. 

CAPABLE  CANVASSERS  GenUemen  ^or^lad.e^ 

advantage  to  send  for  particulars  of  approved  new 
enterprise,  which  it  is  desired  to  place  in  the  bands 
of  such.  NO  CHARGES.  Address  A.  .A.  D.,  care 
Lauies  Home  ('u>if.\nio.n",  lt^43  ^lonadnock  Block, 
Chicago,  or  Kl?  Times  Building.  New  York  City. 

SELL  nUSlC  and  make  money.  For  particulars  send 
us  t>  cents  in  stamps  for  sample  copy  of  our  magnificent 
musical  magazine.  Ev'ryMonth.each  number  of  which 
contaius  S2.(jo  worth  of  the  latest  popular  vocal  and  in- 
i  strumental  music  besides  f><}  illustrations  and  several 
short  stories. Ev'ryMontb,RoomUU,4  East  2othSt.,N.  Y. 


TEACHING  BY  MAIL. 

Tncle  Sam's  Postal  System  is  daily  accred- 
ited with  greater  achievements.  One  of  the 
many  important  enterprises  made  possible  by 
the  ever  increasing  facilities  of  the  mail  is 
The  Correspondence  Method  of  Instruction, 
the  rapid  development  of  which  attests  to  its 
value  as  a  factor  of  education. 

Beginning  with  oiil.v  one  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, the  correspondence  school  system  has 
been  adapted  to  one  study  after  another  until 
to-da.v  it  embraces  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
These  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  ambitious 
men  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  a  regular  college  education,  or  who  have 
lacked  opportunit.v  to  master  all  the  details 
of  their  trade.  To  thousands  of  such  young 
men,  unable  to  give  up  work  or  leave  home 
to  stud.v,  yet  anxious  to  fit  themselves  for 
more  advanced  positions,  it  has  proved  of 
inestimable  value.  Among  the  subjects 
taught  are  Steam  Engineering,  Mechanics, 
Electricit.v,  Architecture,  Plumbing.  Heating 
and  Ventilating  and  all  branches  of  Mining 
and  Civil  Engineering.  That  these  subjects 
can  be  taught  thoroughl.v  and  quickl.v  b.v  mail 
is  proved  by  the  steadily  increasing  number 
who  take  the  courses  each  year,  as  well  as  b.v 
the  satisfactory  results  shown  in  the  pro- 
motion of  students  in  their  respective  trades. 

One  school  stands  pre-eminent  not  onl.v  as 
having  the  largest  contingent  of  students  and 
instructors  and  being  best  equipped  and  most 
successful,  but  as  the  pioneer  of  the  corre- 
spondence system.  This  is  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  at  Scranton,  Pa. 
This  splendidly  equipped  institution  was  or- 
ganized in  1891  by  The  Colliery  Engineer 
Company,  a  concern  whose  financial  standing 
enabled  it  to  secure  the  best  of  instruction 
and  management  for  every  department.  That 
success  has  abundantly  crowned  their  efforts 
is  evinced  by  the  frequent  enlargement  of 
their  quarters,  additional  buildings  now 
being  erected  which  will  cost  not  less  than 
.?100.000,  making  this  one  of  the  foremost 
Institutions  of  our  country. 

The  International  Correspondence  School 
is  always  glad  to  make  Its  system  better 
known,  and  for  that  purpose  sends  to  any  who 
may  be  interested,  books  descriptive  of  the 
way  in  which  each  subject  is  taught,  and  giv- 
ing the  details  of  study  by  mail.  The  high 
standard  first  established  by  the  school  has 
always  been  maintained,  and  to-day  Vncle 
Sam  smiles  kindly  approval  upon  one  of  the 
most  far-renching  institutions  in  existence 
for  the  promotion  of  higher  standards  of 
excellence  in  science  nnd  skilled  labor. 
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600  SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES 

AU  makes  GOOD  AS  SEVf.  $5  to  $15.  New, 
High  Grade  '96  models,  guaranteed, -§5-/*  to 
$  2.5.  iWM-si  he  closed  out.  AgentF 
wanted.  Write  for  particulars  at  once. 
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ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &,  BRO., 
D.:pl.  So.  16    Hi  lortJiumt  St.,  I 


MY!  OH  MY 


^m'^  BunoNS 


FLAGS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

eoT  ecQoirj.  Clx^ic*  >  .o"«r».  B«r.  Binta, 
8l4MaPti(a  l::  j  IS>ET  otbM  w.'lla*  la  BaUa^ 
find  10  ofdM  fcr  i  umpU*  ood  cev  CUaIo^iMi 

The  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 


AMERICAN  GOLD  FILLED  CASES 

t\U\.jS\      if'iv  jS'^^  Warranted  ao 

nrtar^? c    %*  money  con  buy. 

II^M^r.f^^S  17  ^tf'^fJvSR'^'U'n  t>ii3  advt. 
^  ^roSK^^y  gT*Tr.M#  Jj,  ril  ff^'">  orrierand  wa 
i^rwff        rii .  T\xi  "will  Bend  by  ex- 

presp  prrpnid.  tbi3 
b«aiuilui  rilled- 
hunliPK  cnse.  full 
^  jtjweled,  ElRlB 
>,  Btem  Trind  oud  Bet  "aU  ll  vrbicb  you 
fcan  Bell  for  Sia  OO.  ir  worth  it  p«y  eipresa 
'ogcnt  SB.  SO  and  keep  it;  otbeiwise  hare 
It  returued.  We  only  ask  your  promise 
toco  to  express  offlee.  examine  and  buy. 
If  as  reprt-seuted.  Thriio  IVatchrj  ai-8 
equal  to  thoee  sold  by  certain  dialers  from 
41!.B0  to  $25.00.  A  fc-naraiitee  with  eTery  wateb.  You  Be. 
ell  before  you  pay.  Give  your  full  name,  expi  ess  and  P.O. 
address.  State  which  wanted,  ladles^  or  penis' 
If  you  -runt  Watch  sent  by  mail  Bt;Dd  cash  fil«.50  witn 
order.  Tor  «0  rinys  a  Gold  and  Flatina  Rolled  Plate  Prince 
Alber«  D.>uble(Kope Pattern)  Cha  n  gl»en  FREE  "itn 
each  Watch.   Chains  of  this  stTle  are  Bold  from  13.00  up. 

A  Customer  Writes:  Februarys,  1895— Watch r»- 
cel^eo.  Better  than  expected.  'Wolild  nni  sell  It  for  tS*** 
If  1  could  not  (iret  another.  £.  eBORTBB,  Washln^on  i*^ 

Address  KIRTUNO  BROS.&  C0.111  Nassau  SL  N.r 


A  ■  n  n  A  The  PrXEST  SAMPLE  BOOK  of  Gold  Berried  Edge 
■  ■flKII^  Ui'ldcn  >»me.  Silk  Fringe.  Envelope  and  C^llinj  C»nlj 
^^■■■"^  ever  oSeroi  for  a  2  cent  stamp.  These  are  GE>XIXE 
CAKDS,  KOT  TEASa.    CMOX  CARD  CO^  COLUJtBCS,  OKIO. 


CARDS 


FOK  1897.  50  Sample  Styl«« 

AND  LIST  OF  (-Xi  PEEiliUU  ARTICLEa 
FRES:   HAVERFIELD  pub  Cy..  CADIZ,  OHIO 


Sample  Styles  o£  sat  Prinse  Cards,  Hidden  Same  Cards,  Lota 
X  ■  ■  Cards,  Scrap  Pictorea. Games. Piiiile3,Albnm  Verses.  Thafitar 

^  Panic.  Itie  13  Panle.  sod  Agerns  Samble  Album  of  our  latest 

Cards.  Seal  a  two  oeat  stamp  for  poetags.   Banaer  Card  Co.,  CADIZ,  OHIO, 

RUBBER  STAIIPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.Haepee  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


\l/ATplJes  and  Jewelry  cheaper  than  any  house. 
nH  I  Un  Send  for  cat.   T.  Freter  &  Co..  Chicago. 


WRITERS  WANTED 


to  do  copyine  at  home. 
Law  College. "Lima,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED  Pos»ion  at  home  for  Lady 

or  Gentleuian.   It  you  want  em- 
ployment write  at  once.  A.  D.  Belts  i  Co.,  112  "Wawr  St.,  Toledo,  0 

Calpompn  to  sell  Cigar.*  to  dealers.  $UKi  to  Sisrimonth- 
uuicolliCII  l>Land  expense8.  Experience  unneceasary. 
Reply  with  stamp.    Clinton  CifiAK  Co.,  Chicago. 

SAI  rQMrill  WANTED  to  »fll  to  dealers. 
nl_LOIllUil  flMUniortbly  sD.le<p«ns^s.  E\[.c. 
FieuL-<e  uooecessary.  EDcloaestaiap.  Acme  t'igar Cu.  Chicago 


nm  PRfiriT^  To  men  or  women,  boys  or  girls.. 
Kill  •^""■^"^Easy  work  and   big   pay.  Ko 
Mill  money  required  to  carry  on  the  business. 
Address  Faem  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  O. 


WANTED  NOW- 


\  Hnstllne  Agents  In 

each  luwn.  gentleman  or 
f  ladv.  Solecontrol;strictly 
iegitimate;  no  ris^;  $600  a  year.  Box  228i  Aocusta,  Maine. 


mm 


EASILY-by  any on^gs  DAILY 
sure.   Oar  Plan  is  entirely  Xew,  most 
liberal  known,   Demanil  "never  filled. 
___  __  -J^rjfg  f^j.         information  and  Cata- 

W  loerue  How  to  start  making  Monev  at  c»ic€. 

iLUillXTM  NOVELTY  CO..  335  Broadway.  New  York 


s 


PILES 


Absolutely  cured.  Never  to  return. 
A  Boon  to  Sufferers.  Acts  like  Magic. 
Trial  tiox  MAILED  FREE.  Address, 
Dr.  E.  M.  BOTOT,  Augusta,  Maine. 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


Something   new.  Big,.- 
profits.   Ko  money  re- 
quired.  Outfit  FREE.   Send  quick. 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Springfield.  O. 


10  cents' 


Catapult  Bean  Shooter.  Box  of  Paints  with 
Brush.  Cameo  Finger  Ring.  False  5Iustaohe,  .\drtress, 
TOV  LMPOKT'Nfi  CO.,  PKOVIDENCE,  B.  I. 


GOLDRINGSFREE! 

■yre  will  give  one  half-rotmdRing, 
ISk  Soiled  Grold  plate  4  war- 
ranted to  anyone  who  will  sell 
Idoz.  Indestrnctihle  Lamp 'Wicks 
(needno  trimming;'!  amon^f  rlends  at  lOcts.  each.  'VTrita 
nsandwevrtU  mail  you  the 'Wicfes.  You  Bell  them 
and  send  ns  the  money  and  we  w'U  mail  you  the  Ring. 
STAB  CHEillCAXi CO.,  Bos 455,  Centerbro<s.k,Conn. 


ill  $500  Help  You  Out? 


so.  you 
can  have 
W  e 

offer  yon  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  article  that  i» 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  OfBce,  something  that  "SELLfS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  raridb  at  Doable 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  fhe  vuriiose 
hair  so  well.  You  can  ma'Ke  from  S.500  to  §7  00 
in  three  months,  introducing  it.  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Sicady.  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies' do  ag  well  as  men.  in  town  or  conn- 
try.  Don't  ;»lis8  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  "W.  JONES,  3Iannger,  .Sprinsfield,  Ohio. 
Mention  this  paper. 


DAYS'  TRIAL.^ 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


'Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others.is  cup  shape,  with  self- 
jf.trtjustiiigBall  in  center. adapts  itself 
to  all  positions  of  the  body.while  the 

  ball  in  the  cup  pres-ses  back  the 

intestines,  just  as  a  person  does  with  the 
fingrer.  With  light  pressure  the  Hernia  is  held  se- 
curelv  dav  and  night. and  a  rarticalcurp  certain.  It  is 
easy .durableand  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Circulars  free. 
G.  U.  £titiLESTO!f  *  CO.,   12u8  HA^iU.'ilC  IfmPLE,  CUICAtiO. 


CANCER 


CURED 


WITH 

SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Free  book  sent.  Add.  Dr.  B.  F.  BYE,  P.  O. 
Box  246,  Indianapolis,  Jnd, 


M  M  Hfi  rni  tfC  reduced  IS  lbs. 
E  ■  1  ULIVO  a  month,  any  one 
r  Mm  I  can  make  remedy  at  home. 
I  Mi  Jliss  M..\iiiley. Supply, Ark., 
ea\  s.'  l  lost  6<ilbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  i-ickuess.  Sample  box.  etc., 
40    H.\  LL  S  CO.,B..Box4im,St.Loi  is.Mo 


IF  YOU  HAVE  RHEUMATISM  nil^n^ 

I  Bill  send.vou  l-REliaTiial  Package  of  a  simple  remedy 
which  cured  me  ami  hundreds  of  others,  rvf-n  tM*f  of  5S 
rears'  standing.  Address,  JOH.N  A.  SXITH,  ailwaiikee,  ffl>. 


Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  a  fev  day! 
nil  t  V  aud  neverreturns;  no  purite;  no  salve; 

I  ILtO  no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free 

Iddres.!..  J.  U.  Keetes,  Box  695,  New  York,  N.Y. 


DEAF! 


CURED 


NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES 

by         Invisible  lubuLtr  Cu-i.i.-u.    \^  h'.»[.< 
Successful  wheDHll  renif-iie- fail.  SoMoulv  fpe 
by  F.  Hiscox,853  B'way.NewYork.  Wriwtor  buokof  proofs  i  II E 


Dcn.UfrTTiyp  ruREo.   sample freb: 

Bell  Wtl  I  InU  Dr.  F.  E.  HiT.  Bloomiogton, fll. 

FITS 


A  GrfKt  BrmedyDUeoTcred.  SeOO  for  atrial  pack- 
ope  and  let  il  speak  for  itself.    Poatape  5  cenls. 

'l>K.     PKRKEY,      Chicago,  Ilia. 


OPIUM 

RUPTURE 


or  BKorphtne  Kabtt  Cared  ttf 
Home.  X rial  Free.  NoPatn* 
Comp'd  Oxygeo  As3*a«  Ft  Wayne,  iody 


\  (v^iliTc,   radicftl  cure  M  bMOt 

■nt  Frt*.  Address  DR.W.S.  RICB, 
Hox  F.  ^mith»ille,  J«ff.  Co-.  K.T_ 


■1^  MH   m    MB>T.5S  CtUrrh.     Fbo-Oto  Air  cana  by  InbUMlea 
i"  &  to  as  jr^  _Bo<*  of  proofi  fr«. 


Pav.d  i.  Et»t)!.  74  Bojl.'r"p  g 


BED-WETTING  Kn^KVwfi 


December  15,  1896. 
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MAGNIFICENT  WORK  OF  ART 


CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 


THE  MOST  COSTI^Y  PAINTING  IN  THE 
WORI^D.    SOI^D  FOR  OVER  $100,000. 


At  a  great  expense  we  had  this  world-famous  painting  reproduced  in  all  its  beauty  and  richness  of  color, 
selling  over  300,000,  and  could  have  sold  more,  but  we  did  not  have  them.  The  unanimous  praise  the  picture 
received  from  this  host  of  men  and  women  who  love  the  Master  has  created  such  a  demand  from  their  friends 
and  neighbors  that  we  have  been  persuaded  by  their  constant  appeals  to  reproduce  a  limited  number  of  copies  of 
the  picture  again  in  the  original  colors.    It  is  finer  than  some  pictures  sold  in  art  stores  for  Ten  Dollars  each. 


-WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
T"  saw  the  painting  *'  Ciirist  "Bffure  Pihite  "  in  St, 
PiTuI,  and  can  testify  that  tlie  picture  Bent  nie  is  a  per- 
fect facsimile  in  every  particuiar,  especially  in  the  col- 
oriii?.  I  consider  it  an  art  treasnre.  and  in  view  of  the 
grs^ac  value  of  the  original,  it  certainly  is. 

Mary  A.  Denison. 

MrsKEGON,  Mich. 
I  received  the  picture  "  Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  having  sent  nie  such  a 
beautiful  picture.  Would  not  part  with  it  for  $20.00  it 
I  Jid  not  know  where  I  could  obtain  another.  1  shall 
gfre  it  the  beet  place  in  our  parlor. 

Chas.  a.  Li.vdstbem. 

Norman,  Neb. 
I  received  the  picture  "  Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and 
■would  not  part  with  it  for  815.00  if  I  did  not  know 
whereto  aet  another.   I  will  have  it  suitably  framed, 
a  till  I  will  give  it  the  best  place  in  our  parlor. 

N.  L.  Johnson. 


St.  Cathabtne's  .\0AnEMT,  Bacine,  Wis. 
The  picture  "Christ  Before  Pilnte"  duly  received, 
anT  we  are  delialited  with  it.    It  is  an  excelieot 
c6py  orttae  original,  which  we  have  seen. 

Motueb  M.  Uyacimtha, 


^  Artondat.e,  Washington. 

I  h.^TP  received  the  picture  "Christ  Before  Pilate,'* 
anJ  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I  would  not  take  Twenty 
IHdiani  for  it  if  I  could  not  get  another  one 

§r  A.  D.Wright. 


Premium  No.  100. 


The  picture  is  21  inches  wide  and  28  inches  Ions. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PAINTING 

Tlie  Rcene  chosen  for  the  painting  is  the  "Judgment 
Hall  "  ill  the  palace  of  Pilate,  and  the  hour  *' early  in 
the  morning.  '  Around  the  Governor  the  priests  are 
gathered,  and  the  high-piiest,  Oaiaphas.  le  accusing 
(Jhricit  and  demanding  Iuh  death.  The  proud  and  furious 
bigot  is  all  alive  with  excitement.  Tlicre  is  a  majesty 
about  his  pome,  the  consciouKnesa  of  power  in  his  look 
and  gesture,  and  something  of  dignity  in  the  superb 
audacity  with  which  he  draws  Pihite'w  attention  to  the 
execrations  of  the  mob  'who  are  crying  out,  "Crucify 
him  !  ")  as  expresHive  of  the  national  will  which  the 
Governor  is  bound  to  respect,  at  the  same  time  insin- 
uating that  to  let  this  man  go  will  be  treason  to  Ca^ear, 
ag  well  ae  a  violation  of  the  Jewieh  law  which  demands 
the  prisoner's  death  for  "making  himuelf  the  Son  of 
God."  Pilate  is  yielding  to  the  clamor,  while  his  con- 
science, aided  by  his  wife's  message  warning  him  not 
to  condemn  that  righteous  man,  is  proteBtlug  in  tones 
which  make  him  tremble. 

THE  CENTRAL  FIGURE. 

And  the  most  imprepisive  of  all.  is  Christ  himself,  clad  in 
white,  with  flowing  hair  and  bound  wrists.  He  stands 
alone  in  the  simple  majesty  of  his  own  personality,  with- 
out sign  or  symbol  save  his  individual  greatness.  A 
heavenly  submission  is  on  his  face.  Never  before  in 
any  painting  of  the  Messiah  has  anything  of  his  per- 
sonality in  pose  and  figure  been  seen.  The  face  has  been 
that  of  Jesus,  the  form  that  of  other  men  ;  but  here  the 
figure  is  of  Christ  himself. 

OTHER  LEADING  FIGURES 

Are  represented  by  the  proud  and  confident  Pharisee, 
the  haughty  and  contemptuous  Scribe,  the  Roman  sol- 
dier, and  the  ruttian  leaders  of  the  mob.  At  one  side  a 
mother  holds  up  her  child  to  see  the  SaTior.  In  the 
outer  court  the  multitude  is  awaiting  Pilate's  decision. 


We  will  Send  This  Picture,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  60  Cents. 


Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  ex-Postmaster-General,  paid  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  original  painting,  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  great  cities  of 
Europe  and  America.  Thousands  of  people  paid  a  big  admission  fee  to  get  a  sight 
of  this  masterpiece. 

Our  reproduction  of  the  picture  is  21  inches  wide  by  28  inches  long,  sufficient  in 
size  to  allow  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  the  salient  features  of  faces  and  forms, 
wliile  the  varied  expressions  of  hate,  fear,  curiosit.y,  compassion  and  reverence  of 
those  assembled  are  shown  with  a  startling  fidelity. 


Michael  De  Munkacsy,  the  painter  of  this  remarkable  picture,  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  painters  of  the  age.  Kings  and  potentates  the  world  over  have 
honored  him  for  his  genius.  He  considers  "Christ  Before  Pilate  "  the  greatest  pro- 
duction of  his  life.    It  brought  him  both  fame  and  wealth. 

Months  of  patient  labor  were  required  in  preparing  the  stones  for  the  repro- 
duction of  this  picture.  The  artists  were  instructed  to  be  faithful  and  perfect  in 
every  detail,  regardless  of  expense,  and  liave  furnished  an  oleograph  copy  of  the 
painting  equal  in  size  and  artistic  merit  to  pictures  sold  in  stores  for  $10  each. 


See  offer  below  of  our  two  papers  and  two  premiums,  "All  4  for  Oue  Dollar." 


THE  FUNNIEST  BOOK 
OF  THE  CENTURY 

"Samantha  at  Saratoga;  or,  Racin'  After  Fashion," 

By  Josiah  Allen's  Wife. 

Over  100,000  copies  in  expensive  bindingf  were  sold  by  agents 
at  $2.50  each.    It  contains  315  pages,  in  neat  form.    J-  J-  J-  J- 

A  Bushel  of  Fun  in  Every  Chapter. 


One  of  the  illustrations  in  the  new  edition. 


This  book  was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  a  summer  season  'mid  tlie  world  of  fashion  at  Saratoga,  the 
proudest  pleasure  resort  of  America.  The  book  takes  off  Follies,  Low-necked  Dresses,  Dudes,  Pug-dogs, 
Tobogganing,  and  all  the  extremes  of  fashionable  dissipation,  in  the  author's  inimitable  and  mirth-provoking  style, 
yet  written  in  a  vein  of  strong  common  sense  as  pure  and  innocent  as  the  prattle  of  a  child,  and  keeps  the 
reader  constantly  enjoying  an  ever  fresh  feast  of  fun.  A  new  edition  of  this  popular  book  is  now  ready.  It 
contains  all  of  the  illustrations  in  last  year's  edition  and  over  25  new  ones. 


We  will  Send  This  Book,  and  This  Paper  One  Year,  for  60  Cents. 

Ladies  Home  Companion 


One  of  the  illustrations  in  the  new  edition. 


This  popular  ladies'  journal,  now  in  its  twenty-fourth  year,  is  as 
readable  and  attractive  as  the  best  writers  and  artists  can  make  it. 
In  quality  it  is  of  the  very  best.   Sample  copy  sent  free  upon  request. 

The  Companion  has  no  equal  in  the  excellence  of  its  speci^al  departments 
devoted  to  Fashions,  Fancy  Work,  Housekeeping,  Floriculture,  Talks  with  trlrls, 
Mothers' Chat,  Home  Adornment,  Children,  etc.  ^  ^  .  „ 

A  splendid  program  of  great  variety  has  been  prepared  for  the  coming  year, 
Including  the  best  work  of  the  most  noted  authors. 


Each  number  of  the  Ladles 
Home  Companion  is  profusely 
Illustrated.  It  has  the  best 
writers  and  most  beautiful 
pictures  that  money  can  buy. 
Gives  from  24  to  32  pages,  size 
11  by  16  inches,  printed  on  fine 
paper  and  put  Into  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  cover. 


I 


CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE  Would  fee  cheap  at  

SAMANTHA  AT  SARATOGA,  Agents'  edition  sold  for  $2.50  each,  but  say  ^2 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  One  Year,  Cheap  at  

LADIES  HOME  COMPANION  One  Year,  Better  tlian  One  Dollar  papers. 

Total  Valtie,    -      -  - 


$1.00^ 
I.OO 

.50  )> 

.50 
$3.00 


To  all  those  who  send  now,  we  will  give  ^ 

All  4  for  One  Dollar 

But  when  this  offer  is  accepted,  the  names  cannot  be  counted  in  a 
club  toward  a  premium. 


Any  one  who  d_oes  not  want  the  above-named  premiums  may  chpose^subglt^utes^from  «.^e^  ^;"^°Je°is  f'^om'the  Polts." 


ington  ;  "  No.  11,  "  People's  Atlas  of  the  World ;  "  No.  180,  Berry -spoon ;  No.  30, 


Postage  paid  by  us  in  each  case 


For  any  article  on  this  page  order  by 

the  premium  number  ana  address 


FARn  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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FARM  AND  FTRKSTDE. 


December  15,  1896. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE;  ^^^.^  Potash 


In;  U£!;M  ).P.'ZKi^2  T>EP**.£L  SHOWS 

MOW  THE  Fence  IS  MADE. 

IS  THE  BEST  FOR  FARM  USE. 

25  and  2S-inch  for  hog  lots.  40,  55  and 
58-inch  for  general  use. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

No.  30  Rush  St..     •     PEORIA.  ILL. 

Mention  this  paper. 


thompson's  banner 
ROOTpo^ 
CUTTER! 


In 


Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  i 
vecetablesfor  STOCK 
FEEDING.    The  only 
machine  made  with  self 
feeder.  Warranted  to  do 
Perfect  work.  Feed  I 
left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  dan- 
ger of  choking.     Used  every- 
where. Catalog  FREE.  Address 
<  O.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,| 
SjEBiverStreet.YPSILANThMJCH;^^^ 

Mention  this  paper. 


Ereryone  get»  a  Prize  In 
Sound  Money  for 

of^rr°d«i  H  0  N  E  S  TY I  g^^e^ 

from  letters  used  ]^^^LZ^^m  ■■■■■■■■ 

in  spelling  t  b  e  ™™™'"""^™^™J  A  \A/  A  y 

woid  ll'ne*ty,  we  will  give  $30;  for  p  ^  i**- 
nest  2  long-est,  $10  eaeh;  for  next  4 
lists  1^5. GO  each  ;  fornest  10,  S'i.oO  each  ;  &  for  nest 
20,  S1."0  each.  &  to  each  contestant  who  will  send  U 
■words,  we  will  send  a  piece  of  LC*  K  MONEY,  highly 
Talued  by  the  Celestials  &  others  who  believe  it  is  lucky  to 
always  keep  a  piece  about  y-  'U.  f  As  examples  you  w-ill  get 
such  words  as  Ko,  Nest.  He.  On.  Ten).  We  give  these  valua- 
ble &  han  lsome  presents  to  tretsubscribers&introducethe 
Merrr  Maker,  a  comic  illustrated  paper.  16  paeres  size  Puck 
or  Judge,  brimfuil  of  funny  stories,  witty  sketches  &  jokes 
np-ro-date.  With  each  list  of  words  send  25  ct--  Rilveror 
Btampsforthe  paper  6  months  on  trial.  Winners  of  the 
Bpecial  prizes  published  Feb.  20th  &  cash  sent  same  day, 
and  tCie  Luck  Money  awarded  sameiiav  list  of  words 
is  received.  Address  MEKR  Y  MAK^:l^,  Tribune 
Bnlldinfft  ?f ew  Tort  City,  Prize  Itepartment. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
end  diploma  at  World";*  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 


Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars, 

HYDRAULIC 
PRESS  MFC. CO 
/io.  6 Main  St,  Mt.Gitead.  Ohio 

Mention  this  paper 


Horse  Garis 

12  STYLES. 


HARD 
WOOD. 


STEEL 
AXLES 


NARROW  &  /2&4 
WIDE  Tires,  l/ffheels 

Popular  Prices.  Low 
rates  of  freight  from  oup 
works,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  to  ail 
pofnts.  HOBSON  Sl  CO.* 
flo.  19  iirld«e  2st.»  NewYork* 
Mention  ibis  piiper. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 


,  ForCORN  and  COBS, 
FEED,  and  TABLE 

'MEAL.  Improvod  for'i»)-'97. 
Send  forall  mills  advertised. 
i^Keep  the  best — retnm  all  others. 

e  -^^^^A.W.STRAUB&CO. 

rhllsda..  Pa.,  and  41  8.  Jefferson  St.,  Chlcoso,  111. 

Slention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


SOLD!  4^ 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  ua^h  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
waKhhniird  und  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TcrplfT.  I'trfeot  Wnahliie  Mac  hine  which  will  be  sent 
on  tri  ll  at  \vliolesaleprlce;Jf  not  sati-factor)'  money  re- 
funded. AeentaU  nnlrd.  For  exclusive  teiTitory.  t<  rm8 
and  prices  write  POKTH.NU  BKO.CO.,  Box  1  Porll«nil,aitll. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


EVERY  WOMAN 

(  an  hnv  a  WORLD'S 
-^^^  WASHER  on  trial  and 
ijii  ni"n«')V  paid  until  it  iB 
V  s^ttipifact'jry,  Wasliea 
<  lothes  ck*an.  flweet  and 
■■■  hitc  a»*  Hnow.  Cliild  can  nfie  it. 
\ .      I   pav  f rpighl .    f'ircularp  free. 
\\  C.  E.  ROSS.  10  Clean  St..  Lincoln,  IM. 


X-RAY  CAMERA. 

1  'l»t*  .'<<fi»*tli,ii  -  '.Vjocl  In. 

Urtwf^iii  ■  how  tlilck 

r  ■!  IT,'* .    V  >  u  ^  J  ■  I  I  tiicc«  of 

;  /  T    ■       T,  !•  ■  ,:,  Qr»ll€>pt- 

ni»rTrl*  ■  .1  i-  M  e  m- «t  «r/n<lprfiiL 

Two  fct*  of  '  fiBruliotiip  U\r*coj<t  c»««  3 

p>.|.l  wllh  rtUlofii--     ■  .  ■  -ni!  fvr  15c.  2  f'»r  *J.V.  tl .S5 

Itei.    A'lr.NTtf  W.\.NTED.    hus  i  W.\IT-r»0  IT  NOW, 
RobU  U.  logmoU  *  firo.,  UrVt-  \o.  16    63  tortUndt  HL,  S.  Y. 


THE  BIJZZ.\RD  IIOKSK  ICE  CALKS  l.rat  all. 
You  whftrpfn  your  own  liorpc  wliil*>  yimr  nt'ighhnr  is 
waiting  at  ihe  Hrnith'H.   S.  W .  Kent.  Meriiten.  Ct, 


in  the  fertilizers  applied  on  the  farm  means 
larger  and  better  yields  of  crops,  permanent 
improvement  of  the  soil  and 

More  Money 

in  the  farmer's  pocket. 

All  about  Potash  —  ihe  results  of  its  use  by  actual 
experiment  on  the  best  farms  in  the  United  States — As 
told  in  a  little  book  which  we  pubhsh  and  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  any  farmer  in  America  who  will  write  for  it. 

GERiI.A.N  KALI  WORKS. 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Mention  this  paper. 


UCKEYE 

FORCE 


Has  no  equal.  Works  easy  and  throws  a 
constant  stream.    Uever  freezes.  Over 
3t»),iiOO  in  use  and  givins  universal  salis-  -.  . .  , 
faction.   Send  for  circulars  and  prices,  ^{[J[|p* 
givingdepth  of  well,  Beirnre  of  Jiiiilations 
Also  manufacturers  of  the  Imperial 
ealTanize<l  .Steel  Wind  Tlillsaud 
Steel  Derrioks.  Iron  Tarbine  and    []  ] 
I'olunibia  Steel  Wind   Kn^ines.  till 
Vower  .tlills.  Well  I>rilling  Ma-  '< 
ctaines.  Tank  and  Spray  Pumps. 
Buckeye    I.nn-11    Mowers,  li-on 
Fenoinsr.  ete. 

MAST,  FOOS  Sc  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


No.3"PRiZE"FEEDMILL 

OVER  30,000  1 N  USE. 
All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.   Perfect  Ad- 
justable Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  &3  fine  or  coarse  aa 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power,oneto  five  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
notcboke  down  the  smallest; 
power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  ■ 
advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  mantifao 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  epecial  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  **Hero"and  "American"  Gilndlng 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cattera,  Peek's 
Corn  Thre*herg,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers* 
CJoodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  WlndMUlsfor 
power  and  pumping,  WoodSaws,  Corn  Shellers,  et«.  ' 

APPLETON  MFGoCO.,  9  Fargo  St.,  BAIAVIA,  ILLS. 

Mention  this  paper. 


DAIN  SWEEP  GRINDER! 

REDUCED  PRICES,  '96  AND  '97. 


LARGEST  GRINDING  CAPACITY  of  any  mill 
on  tlie  market.  GRINDS  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN, 
includinff  CORN  AND  COB,  WHEAT,  RYE,  OATS, 
etc..  Coarse.  3It'dium  or  Fine,  Anger  Fon  e  Feeil,  Steel 
Bearinss,  Chilled  Grinding  Kings,  2.'<  inches  in  diam- 
eter, tlioronghly  first-claris  in  every  particular.  Most 
desirable  mill  of  the  hind  ever  made,  Ecery  mill Jnlly 
tested  before  tearing  the  f'tictory. 

DAIN  nANUFACTURINGCO.,  Carrollton,  Ho. 


I  XL  TANK  HEATER 

H  ^rm  BH  For  Warming  Water  in  Stock  Tanks 

Will  Save  Double  Its  Cost 
IN  ONE  SEASON. 

It  is  made  of  the  best  quality 
of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece.  No 
sheet-iron  to  rusi,  no  solder  to 
melt  and  cause  leak.  It  is 
permanently  located  in  tank 
during  winter.  Need  not  be 
removed  to  kindle  fire;  burns 
fine  or  coarse  coal,  cobs, 
chunks  of  woud  and  almost 
any  kind  of  fuel.  A  small  boy 
can  euHily  operate  it.  Also_y. 

IXLFEED  GRINDERS,y 


ICE  PLOWS 


tlf'.Sfl.  rirculnri 
frio.  II.  PR.W, 
CluTC,  New  Yurk 


STALK  CUTTERS  &  CORN  SMELLERS 

Send  for  Free  Cataloene. 

U.S.  WIND  ENGINE  &,  PUMP  CO., 

lOl  Water  Street,  BATATIA,  11,1.. 


Our  Fair  Exhibits. 

with  five  car  loads  of  wild  animals,  we  have 
Blvcn  free  shows  at  the  leading  State  and  District 
Fairs.  We  thus  furnish  insTruction.  amusement, 
and  uroofthul  the  Pane  1.  the  be.t.  Several 
applications  are  In  for  next  year's  exhibit. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Micli. 
BEFORE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Seiidyouraddres  1*  with  '.icstanip  Torlllus. 
1  atal«)g.i;ivingIuN  »le:*rripti'jn  or  Single 
litirl  l)onble  Cui-tuni  Kand-Made  Oak 
Leather  llarne^N.  Sdld  direct  to  consu- 
mer, at  wholesale  iirires  King  llarncKM 
€o.,  >'o.  7  C'hurcli  HU.    Oweso,  V. 


Agents  Wanted 

The  electricity  from  the  bat- 
tt-rifs  Will  tiirg  a  needle 
through  yo\ir  lalile  or  band. 

CiifM  ll'i^iioiAii'ia.  Ijifr  &nd  KiU'isf 
IttMM.  W«ftk  kn-l  Umr  Ruk.  H<-.  F-jt 
xlTfTtiaiac  |mrpaM««r  winfi*r(iN  fl  MKLT 

E.  J.  SM  K  A I  >«t  *  O.,  Dept.  26 


B 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

21  to  58  inches  high:  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultrv.  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Gates, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Eails:Tree.Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  i-'ence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  38  High  St.,  DeKaib,  IIL 

Mention  this  paper. 


FARM 


UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL 

From  3  H.  P. 
Upward. 

ENGINES 

WITH  STEEL  BOILERS 

Specially  adapted  and  largely 
used  for  driving  Grinding 
Mills.  Feed  ( 'utter^i.  Wtxxl 
Saws.  Corn  Shellers.  I)airy 
Machinery,  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 
Send  for  pamphlet  and  state 
size  power  wanted. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


ai>TS  DOtTS 


BY  O.SB  JUS,  with  the  FOLDCiG  SAWKQ  HACHEfE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pockettnife.  Saws  any  kindof 


timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  nORB  i. 
timber  with  it  thr-n2  men  in  anv  other  way,  and  do  it.  n 
aiSIEB.  115,000  in  use.   Send  forFRKE  illustrated  cata-  V 
logne  showing  latest  IJIPKOVEHk.NTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousf-nds.  First  order  secures  ae-encY.  Address 

FOia>iKe  SAwixft  machixje  co.. 

62-£6  8.  CUnton  Str.et.  Chicago,  W. 
Mention  this  paper. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 

Grinds  corn   and  cob 
and  all  kinds  of  snia 
grain.    Made  in  fo"' 
sizes,  for  2,  4,  8  and  1 
horse  power.   Send  fox, 
catalogue  and  prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  91.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper. 
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IliHIKIKIIllllIllilllIIIKillll"^^ 

A  Faithful  Light. 

'        tbat  barns  steady  and  briglit  throneli 
storm  and  winds. 

DIETZ  DRIVING  LAMP 

It  will  not  blow  or  jar  out,  and  throws  a  white  clear  light 
from  two  to  three  hundred  feet.  Twenty  candle  power  by 
government  test.  Burns  kerosene;  fastens  firmly  on  dash  board 
or  bracket.  We  have  thousands  of  testimonials  from  drivers,  physicians  and  others;  it 
is  truly  the  drivers'  friend.  Write  for  book  about  this  lamp,  free.  Delivered  any- 
where in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for  $3.50.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 
ESTABLISHED  1840.  R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  60  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

iiiiiiiiii;;iiiiiiiiiiiijiiBEiiiiiii;iiiiiiii[|]iiiiii^^ 

Mention  ^is  paper. 


^  FREE  EDUCATION. 

THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR  proposes  to  give  every  reader  an  opportunity  to  secur 
for  one  member  of  his  or  her  family  an  absolutely  free  education  on  this  basis: 

Read  This  Offer: 


To  the  person  forming  the  laraest  number  of  words,  using  the  letters  in  the  word 

CULTIVATOR, 

Will  be  given  a  free  education,  including  tuition,  board,  railroad  fare  and  all  incidentals, 9 
one  of  the  very  best  Literary  Colleges  in  the  Southern  States. 

To  the  person  sending  the  next  largest  number  of  words  will  be  given  a  free  course  at 
Business  College,  together  with  board,  railroad  fare  and  incidentals.  i 

To  the  person  sending  the  third  largest  list,  a  free  tuition  in  a  Literary  College. 

To  the  person  sending  the  fourth  largest  list,  a  free  tuition  in  a  Business  College. 

There  are  only  three  rules  governing  the  contest: 

1.  All  words  must  be  English,  no  proper  names. 

2.  No  letter  must  be  used  oftener  than  it  occurs  in  the  word  Cultivator. 

3.  Every  person  desiring  to  enter  this  contest  must  enclose  with  list  of  words  Sl.OO  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  THE  SOUTHERN  CULTIVATOR.  In  clubs  of  five,  we  will  take 
subscriptions  at  7o  cents  each,  allowing  each  name  a  trial,  and  the  party  sending  the  names 
one  extra  trial. 

Each  list  received  will  be  numbered,  and  should  there  be  a  tie  for  the  first  offer,  the  Ji^t 
received  at  this  office  FIR.ST  will  be  awarded  the  prize.  Contest  closes  December  31, 1S96.  Gel 
your  lists  up  at  once  and  send  them  in.  Addres.*: 

THE  CULTIVATOR  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Cripple  Creek  Gold. 

We  advise  the  immediate  purchase  of  the  following  stocks,  for  either  a  speeulatios 
or  im'estment: 

Independence  Extension,  | 

Just  south  and  within  300  feet  of  the  world-famous  Independence  mine.   Kow  st 
at  10c. 

Bull  Hill  Gold  Tunnel  Co., 

A  tunnel  site  through  Bull  Hill,  running  under  many  shipping  mines,  at  3( 
share. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Mining  &  Leasing  Co.| 

Has  a  three  years'  lease  on  Oldest  Tunnel  Site  in  Cripple  Creek,  containing  100  aer| 
between  the  Anchoris  Lelaud  and  C.  O.  D.  mines,  also  tlie  Lelia  mine,  containing!^ 
acres.   700,000  shares  out  of  1,100,000  still  in  the  Treasury.   §7,000  plant  of  machine^,' 
etc.   This  stock  is  now  selling  for  5l4c. 
Write  or  wire  us  for  further  information. 

TUB  MBGHBM   ilNVESTMEINT  CO., 

Colorado  Springe,  GoloradO 

Uentlon  this  paper  when  you  write. 


1      AGENTS  RANTED 


FOR 

"The  Story  of 
American  Heroism." 

The  latest  and  hcst  hook  on  the  Civil  War.  Stories  '  j 
persoiiul  adventure  by  Uncle  Sum's  .Medal  Winners  niio 
Confederate  KoU  of  Honor  Men,  the  cream  of  the  . 
Nation's  Heroes,  who  were  honored  by  the  govern- 
ment I'tir  gpei-ial  acis  of  hra\ery  ;  each  man  telle  lui 
own  mory  for  the  first  time.  The  most  thrilling 
rtM-ord  of  peisoiial  encounters,  captures.  halr-I-reHinn 
e^capefJ  and  Mi".d-stirrilie  periences  ever  pnl'li^^he''- 
Reads  like  a  romance.  OVER  800  LARGE  OCTAVO 
PAGES;  300  FINE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
KHinitiveK  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
(ien.  .\lex  Wel.h.  Gen.  Fitz  Hugh  Lee.  Wade  Ilanipton, 
(Jen.  Bradley  T  .l.'lmson.  .ind  a  score  of  others  e.ina.'iJ 
celebrated.  A  NEW  IDEA:  official  and  """'i;"''!'! 
the  only  book  containing  the  stories  of  the  Meaai 
Winners.  Kviiy  fauiilv  will  want  it.  Just  out;  ter- 
ritory fresh  ;  absolute  control  of  same.  Interests  ptopie 
at  once;  sells  where  nothing  else  will.  Popular  prir™ 
and  terms  to  suit  the  times.  Chance  for  hustlersto 
make  $50.00  to  $75.00  a  week.  $10.00  A  WEEK 
GUARANTEED  TO  BEGINNERS.  Don't  wait  an 
hour,  hut  write  oiiiek  for  circulars  In 
AJHERICAN    PUB.    CO.,   SPRINGFIELD.  OHIW 


llention  tbie  paper  when  you  write. 


